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PREFACE 

(.In the 8tli of May 1945 the Nofhcrlands* Oriental Sodcly 
(OMtbx^h Gcnuotiidiap Ui Nederland) cekbntii’d the twenty-fifth 
aiuuversar)' of iia fonndatioti. In spttc of the adverse drehm* 
atanoe!* a meciing had been convoked of tliuse m^ntthers who had 
their residence at Leideii itself or in itg imnunltate vicinity. 
Actually, while Hie nawting wai In progress, liberating Cajiadiait 
irtmps were marchinij inio town and thus the modeAt ctunmemora.- 
tioii of an historical event iuaugurated most aiL'spicjously a new era. 

The meeting was addressed by Professor Ph, S. van Ronkel* at 
Ujc lime president of tl»e society, and hjattied with satisfacticm 
that th(r executive coiwnittee was planning to publish a ccmmwnn- 
ratii'c v-aJume of Teamed artiefes, written entirely by rntmibersof 
the society. In one of the subsequent meetings a rcsoloiion to 
thU (tfJect Wiii passed, with the intention thus to take stock o! 
the present state of oriental studies tii the Ncthcrlarids. 

Members responded very promptly to this suggestion and within 
a few months n considerable pile of mamiicripts had nccuronlated. 
However, tire pen was tniue ready than the press. The material 
difficulties for producing a volunie of ibis kind, immedwtcly 
after the wrjjr. were such, that several years elapsed before th" 
contents of the maniU4Uipts were at Inst safely (ransferrixl toi 
the printed page. 

To the Executive (,’onimittee it is a maiter of deep satisfactiou 
that its suggeatum has now materialised. ThU volume U a livmg 
proof that oriental scholarship in its various aspects U still olive 
m the Netherlands. 

The Oriental Society has. in a modest way, contiihutcd to this 
growth, Tme to its original ideals expressed in its statutes, it 
ha? stimulatcrl Lnlcroatioiud cun tacts of oriental schobis. No 
scholarship, and oriental scholarship least of ali, diould be iwochtal. 

V 


In thus affiuing the last fruits of Dutch ori<!iitaIism no vain boast 
is intejidnl ; rathfr is it hoped that this voifcmc/whUt! takbg an 
inventory of the state of our nitl, at a uritkal jtmctJon 

in history 1 stimulate Dutch scholars to even greater effort in the 
hituru, in happy and peaceful coUaboratlon with their fellow^ 
scholars in other lands. 

Ti» Commiitec of the 

NithfHands* On&ttal Society: 

Leiden, Matuh 1943 J. IL Kramers 

J. J. L. DUYVEjrOAK 
F, B, J, Kviper 
C. C. Kruceb 
F. M. m Bohl 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE NAME 
BY A. DE BUCK, Leiden 


It is a wi^'known fact that the Hebrew name oi the Nile, 
is a loan-wnrd ; it is a derivation from the Egyptian word itrw i 
river, this word having dropped its f at an nnknown date, probably 
much earlier than the first inscriptions where the loss of this / 
b betrayed by the extremely conservative orthography of the 
Eg^'ptians, which continues to write sounds many centuries after 
they w^c lost. It is clear that this Uefanew usaffe must be based 
on Egyptian idiom ; If the Hebrews borrowed the word Jfrto as 
the name of the Nde, the Egyptians themselves must at that time 
have UKd Unv, the rit'cr or Orw 'J. the great river as the oi^- 
nary designation of their river puf exc^cftc^, the Nile. In keeping 
with this perfectly natural deduction we find GiGJ’O as the Coptic 
w'oid for the Nile. It is dear, then, that in these late periods of 
the Egyptian language Unt or itrw * *» was conunonly used as 
name of the Nile. 

But what about the earlier periods of the language? And 
what is the relation of this itrw to the word which we use 
to translate with : Nile, Nilegod ? The thesis which I undertake 
to defend in these short notes is, that already in our roost 
ancient texts itrxr is die name of the river Nile proper, wdrercas 
^pi exdu^vcly means ; the Inundation. 

To some egyptologists this statement may seem superfluous. 
In many a passage Urw ts so obviously the Nile and ^pj the inund¬ 
ation that one cannot fail to translate these words in the right 
way. Nor is the Berlin Dtciionary far from what I hold to be 
the truth in translating jltrce; dcr Flus 1 der Fluss ddi. der Nil, and 
h^pi : der Nil 1 als wirklicher Strom .,, H aJs Oberischwemmung 
die das Land befruchtet und eroahrl *). Breasted rightly trans^ 

UerUii Dtetiuawy I, ne layt; Srii D. iB Audi, obnn i 

*) md I, M* \ ttb 1* 
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lates cur text (73) * *): ... her grain cast to the KiJe and (9) : 
then came great Kiles, Mjith a footnote : Inundations It wnuld 

be esify to cxtaid this enumemtion of cases in wliich traiishtOirs 
have cho^n the right word. And evim in passages where they 
mechankaily translate A'pj with Nile, they maj* tiave had the right 
Idea in. their minds. The sense is often too clear to be misunder¬ 
stood. 

Stai, the view that ^'pj never means anything else but inund¬ 
ation seems new enough to justify tliis article. It may be true 
that egyptologists have often seen or divined the truth, it is 
equally dear that they arc apt to go astray berause they do not 
make a dear distmetiofl between ifrv and it'pf. To cite a recent 
example : in an article on ; cine Kalksteinscherbe mit (lem Text 
einer NUilbeiscbwenimung xur Zeil Ramses' U *), Brunner trans¬ 
lates Vr ^ h"pi with : den Nil vorau^agen, and in' pi fi'pj 'i 
with: Iklache die (Tbctsdiwemmujig. B\'idcntJy is in his 
opinion the river Nile and k"pf '5; a great Nile - Inundation. 
irpj 'i U, however, always an abundant, an abnarmally great 
inundation*), and an expression like; to announce h'pj, cannot 
refer to the Nik, which is always there, but mast have the sense 
of announcing the inundation, which havlog been absent for some 
months makes its reappearance. Brunner's ostracun is sadly 
damaged 90 that the context is obscure, but with a view' to the 
rest of the evidence there can be no doubt that lus interpretation 
is wrong. 

Insigaificant as this error may be in the case of this fragmentary 
text, it may have tmponant consequencts in other cases. There*, 
fore ihis point is perhaps important enough to justify this article. 

Although my opinion is here stated in an apodktlc form, my 
vinv that k'pj a]wa,yH means the inundation, is for many reasons 
not a rigorously demonstrated fact, ft is rather a tentative 
hypothesis which I venture to submit to the criticism of others. 

One dtihculty is that the material is so extensive. It is tmpou- 
5 )bk for me 10 give a complete collection of all the passages where 
h'pj occurs. are the references on wlilch the Berlin Dio 

tionaxy basto its meaning: t 3 ic Kile as the actual river ? 1 do 

•j Mumbin in btmi^rM ol lUi t7|ie |») rdnr to Um ll*l at fttmUOnn* 

*] J K. 6 tiout« 4 j|, Ancient Keccrei t. 1 jia. 

•] H>ul- t 31J. 

ZAS 76 (19^01. I i« 

*> Sev JiUV Bertut l>i(Hikii»ry Itt. fj, i. 
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itoi knorw ajid in the present cuFCtirostance^ it b tmpossibie to get 
the necessary infonnation, TTie main purpose of these notes is 
thereiore to ask people to put my thesis to the test in fhe course 
of their readings’ Perhaps they may succeed in unearthing 
texts, where my inieiprelation of the word ^’pj does not work. 

One thing those critical readccs must bear in mind. The 
inundation being an activity of the river the tdation between 
the Nile and its inundation is so close that in many cases a 
transiator, judging from one ponicuEar passage only, must con' 
elude tEiat t>oth river and inundation are pussbife translations 
of ^'pj. If, for instance, it is said that rises or oN'erflows, 
a translation : the Nile rises or overilows, b not, of course, in itseU 
improbable or impossible. Passages where only one meamng is 
possible must be our starting-point, and there are passages, 1 think, 
where only the translation ; inundation suits the coutext. The 
doubtful cases must be judged in the light of the induhitabie ones. 

In the second place let me recommend the foUtnving proceeding 
as a prod It is highly instnictiva to try to replace h'pj by itm 
and vice-versa in the texts which ore coUected in the list at the 
end of This article. Would it be possible to use iirs’ and Nu(n) 
as synonyms, or to state that h'pj b the western or eastern boundary 
of a parcel of land, or to say that tf'pf is crossed on foot, or to sail 
on h'pj except in cases wludi really describe the sailing in unusual 
places on the waters of the inundation ? h it pyssihk to call 
ifnp a possessor of com, to say tliat lYiv b announced or that Urm 
comes to give life to Egypt ? I think not— a fact which in my 
opinion dearly shows that the two terms arc not more or less 
synonymous, but must be carefully separated. 

It may tie pointed out in additional support of this thesis that at 
all periods of theii history the native Egyptians have made this 
dbtinction, Coptic uses OC=f '0 for the river Nile, but fTMOOV 
or TTMOOY t-fTTet 8 j *0 for the ijiusidation')■ Tlie modern 
Egyptian.? call the river el-btihr, aiid use en^Nit only for the inund¬ 
ation. In Demotic the Kite is calltid but the tnundaiion 

t>oth mw and Kpi* It translates ^'pj ndi with w* ma- *), a 
small water. To J^P) nd 6 of (75) corresponds demotic : %}t lack 
of but ^76} is rendered [again by means of p wtv : p ma- mh, 

W. Cnini. a Captic nictiQDary, tl. 197. Ii. 

H TiT^eKb, TIuMitmk. p. 1517- See aIw KoMtUiiii (liMtt., 

n. iBi. 
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tht: w-atiT uiundatcs- Demot ic can refer to the Imindiitkin o£ a year 
fl as; the water o£ year g») ; it uss ^ nm to refer to a NUe^level 
exactly tihe A'^' in earlier times (28) 'J. W>/ occurs also in othifr 
cases ■}. On ttw whole I get the tmpresaiwi that p mw is the more 
uiHial woitJ for the Inundatioti. Is there a difference in date or 
place t I must leave this UitenHting to|>ic to competent D«no- 
tists to investigate. Is it not extremely probable that a distinc¬ 
tion. apparently »» natural and dear to the Egyptian mind, was 
already observed at a much earlier date ? The Greeks had no 
separate word for ihe inundation of the Nile: they liad to make 
shift with phrases like tov NttXov dva^oaeK *), IftUoc *1, 

A loti Acio/iov dro/fimtff (Tbjh 

I stated already that the following list of quotations does not 
aim at being complete. It is a selection of those examples which 
I deemed instniclive. Therefore passages which are dubious and, 
especially in the case of admit of both translations have 

been omitted. Nevertheless, my interpretatioti throws new li^t 
on many such passages. What is the meaning of "what ii'pf 
brings" in the common offering formnla : that which heaven gives, 
the earth creates and briiigs ? Tlie Berlin Dictmnary gives 
this phrese under the heading. 11 ab Obersdtwemnrnng. but then 
goes on i Etes, in dem Ausdruck h'pj "was der Nil brmgt 

dll seine Erzeugnisse furspr, die Fisdie). Tills explanation is 
apparently due to the prepossession that h^pt b really th£ river. 
If w'e translate h'pi as inundation, wbidi is called possessor of Ijar- 
ley. tie,, and which is said to bring barley fb). the formula is much 

mone eloquent. - . t 

The same holds true of tlie famous passage in the Sun-hymn 

of Amama which proclaims that the god has made a for E^t 
in the Nether-world which he brings to give life to the Egyiitians. 
but that lie has made another ^'pj in heaven which comes down as 
rain on the mountains for the foreign peoples. Here again it most 


h F U OrilBthj Catalogue pi the Dtttmtle t^pjrrt In tb# Rylamte Uibniy, 
ni tti Other eeiaiple* SeUn»-l^rt«li. DeffloUrche BurgBcluUUurIcuiidaa, 
11 iftl To Dr Strieker I vint the rslrreJiCs: t*ap. Rhlnrt I, Vt, j, the water 
wtlcb coBwa Iron* EleptuwUw, and vi. to: the water (hltratit twt; rjfwJ which 
ocnos rt«n 0»iiw; cf. I*Ap JJn=eioer.Rhiwl 9, 16: ^’pi i* the effiti* (rd») t>l »Uy 
bod7, to mntriah (rnj) Uw 

•j It«, lie Tikv. 3* iioid. «7‘ ^ , L .. . 

*> E g. ftip Inatnger XVI. ait : SplegelbeiK. I>er Agyptlnche Mythtu i^am Son- 
nenauge. no toSi in phraen wtmie it certainly meam the tnurulatioik. 

I) Plntaich. Do Idde ot OilrUle. } 43' 

•! JSid-. f 38. 
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be admitted that the translatiun ; NUc §a not intxinsicalljr mipos- 
sibie, but on the other hand it is dear ho* much the cotedr 
the flavour of the passage improve, if the transiotipfO ; inundation 
IS adopted. 

And with these short introductoty remarks I will now sub^t 
the following list of quotations to my colleagues for cofilideratioD 
and cnticLsm. 


POSTSCRIPT 

While comctiiig the proofs of this article 1 came acftffis an early 
passage where »fw seems to have the meani^ of inundation , 
ttamely J. J, Tylor. The Torob of Sebekhekbl, pi. Vll, 13: 
1 am a man who is not despairing when be sees a low inundation 
{nor 
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(1) P^T. 1553, b. 1554. a,: TlHwe wha see itw iTumdarion when 
it rii>es tTemble : the meadows laugli; the banks are inundated 
^or: are green). 

The revival of the vegetation after the dreugbl of the summiT 
is an effect of the Inundation and not of the river. The phrase 
is extremety common; see (4J, (13). (14). (15). (ib), (lU)* 
jt9), (20), {23), (25). (26). (27), (29). (47}, (76), and therr are several 
<!]camptt*s outside thLs list, wUch. b by no means complete, For 
the meaning : to rise, see especially (23). 

(2) Pyr* 564, a; The sustenance of N, 15 more than (that of) 
the Year, the food ol N. is more than (that of) the Inundation, 

Abundance of htod depemb on the Inundation, see thb list 
passim. For ns this is tantamount to saying that it depends an 
the river, but to the Egyptian mind i^pi is a phenomenon more 
or less independent of the rh'er. just as the ancients often seem 
to ignore the connection of light and sun ; cl e.g. Gen. r, where 
the light Is created long before the sun comes into existence. 

(3) l*yr. 292. d ! Tlieir houses (fal]} through a nre, Llidr residences 
throngti a liigh Inundation, 

An Inimdation which rises too high and overflows the kom's 
and ancient mounds (7), {23) play's havoc with the houses made 
of mud or sun-dried bricks, 

(4) Coffin Text, B x C, 26r: The Inundation has risen; the 
meadow's arv filled with water, the valleys are choked (?) with 
water. 

See (1). 

(5) Coffin Text, B1 L, lySa = B 3 L. 2t4: I am Re a* bis rise, 
the Innndatton in its stagnation. 

Just as Iff, the rising of the sun is the typical act of the Sun-god, 
««; is characteristic of the Inundation [WMtrbmh II, 275, 7). 
Tliis word bs very common in Gnwoo-Roman iniicriptiotis which 
use it as a rule as a pun on Nu(n), one of the many names of the 
water of the Inundation in these inscriptions. Our text shows 
that this usage b mucli earlier than Gracoi>>Koman times and 
that in this case as in many othm the late inscriptions borrow 
from ancient iradition. Hiis example is highly instructive; 
mttj could not possibly be used to describe an ever Oowing river. 

(6) Coffin Text, B160, &12: The Inundation brings northern 
barley to it; the goddess of fowling brings fowl to it ; (the Sobk*s 
hsh fishes for it). 




Tbt IjjandAtlan brings abqndance {2)1 and especially grain* 

thai most valuable prodmA ol Egypt. See (9). ^ r* . 

(7) F. L. Griffilh. Siat. pl- 15 . 7 : * hiflb-land a Dclta- 

6wamp ; 1 caused the Inuudatinti to submerge the ^rient mountls. 

This is a quotation in which the tendering Nile (the river) is 
not in itfidf eJtclutled ; see the bitrodnctory remarks. 

(8) «W,. pl. II, 5: I am the Inundation... 

A uomarch is speaking and prahing himsdl as the source ol 
happini'ss and prosperity for his |ieople. The Inundation, not 
the river, is a sttitable sbnile. Tliis seems to be the earliest example 
of this metaphor, which apparenUy became very popular in the 
time of Amcuophis III and his son. See (19)' 
cf. also (12). 

(9) P. E. Newberty. Beni Hasan I, pl. VIll. 8 *. Then came great 
Inundations, possessors 0/ bariey and spelt, possessors of all things. 

See (6). [II). ( 34 h ( 35 ). ^ j *v«. 

(10) Eloquent Peasant, B t, 142 ■ Thou art the Inunoation 

which maketh green the meadov.*3 and fumisheth the wasted tracts. 
Sec (i), (12), ( 35 )- 

(11) Instmction of Ajnmetitmes (Mill. U, ii and var,) T 1 was 
one who Tr^^de barley, one beloved of the corn-god; the Ititind' 
ation showed respect for roc on every ...; none v>-us hungry in 
my years. 

If the Inundation fails to ctone oris loo low, this means hunger: 
a good Inundation brings plenty of food and ^satiety (37). 

(12) Cairo 20538 vs., 12 : He is one who illuminates the two lands 
more than the sun ; lie b one who makes green more than a great 
Inundation j he has filled the two lands with strength and life. 

See (ij, (10), (35), and for the comparison of the king with the 
Inundation : (8). 

(13) A. H. Gardiner. Admonitions, 2, 3; The Inundation rises, 
(yet) one does not plough for hhnscli- 

Aftcr the loundation the land can be ploughed fcf. 43 ), but 
in limes of civil war and raids oi foreigners people neglect the 
Land and the Inundation rises in vain. See (t). 

(14) R. Engdbach. Harageh, pl. LXXVIII, 3 J The Inundation 

shall rise seven cubits deep over tby fields in thy house (dcFtnoin) 
of thirst. (Anastasi 1 , 3, 7 = ?*«(“) ^ abundant in tliy 

domain ; he shall imindate ihy path, he shall overSow (the land) 
seven cubits deep beside thy tomb.} 


An Iiiiinttiitton oi 7 cabits de?p ts provcrbiaJ. see also Anastasi 
IV, ib, 6. Jiote the paralJelism oi (in Harageh) and Nu(d) 
(in Anastasi}^ Me (4i&}. 

{15) Cairo 34025 rt., 14 : More is its wine ihan vrater when the 
Inundation rises. 

See (i). 

(16) Anastasi IV« 4, 10 (Gardiner, Miscellanies, 39, 7): My 
bu^ess dows (rises) like the Inundation. 

Se« (i). The Inundalian s3nnbolizes success. 

(17) Cairn 383, n; Then diali the Inundation come; it shall 
inundate the land ; it shall give vegetables; U shall double meat 
and food. 

Another characteristic of the Inundation is that it times. See 
also (23). (29). bo), bi). b2). (33). (34). bS). b^). (42). This 
verb could not be used of a continuously flowing river; the Nile 
docs not disappear and ccime back; the Inundation dots, 

(tS) Anastasi I. 8, 1 (supplemented fixitn G. Posener, Qsttaca 
hi^miques liti&airas tooj) : (FUI my hand with papyrus and I 
will tell thee many thingt and will pour out for thee choice words) 
like the Intindation overflows and the flood is rich ( 7 } at the season 
of the inundatiem, when it takes possession of the meadows. 

See (1). That the Invindatipn takes possession of the land 
Accors again (41). 

(19) N. de Garis Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Auutma, VI, 
XXV, 9 ; The king is called: ImuidatiDit whidi overflows every 
day, which gives life to Egypt. 

See (8). Tike Inundatbn gives life to or nourishes Egypt 
(at), (*4). b 4 ). b6). 

(ao) ibid. VI, XXV, 14 (similarly V, n, 13) : The king is addres¬ 
sed: My Nntth'wind, my myriad of inundations, overflowing daily. 

See (8). 

(21) Annales du Service, JV (1903), so6 ; it is said in praise of 
Amenophts III ; Great tnundation which gives life to Egypt, 
the breath of his mouth is the North-wind. 

Sec (8), (19). 

( 32 ) IV (1903), 200 : Amenophis III is called ; Khuum 
who builds the bodies on a par with a great Inundation of (i.e, 
which comes) every year. 

See (8). 
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(23) Stela of Tiifaaqa LI. GrifTith in EUt^aiiges Maspem, 
4 Z 5 sqq), 5 sqq: His Majesty pra5><*d for art Inundation fmm hin 
lat|i£T Amon-re ,. Then came the season uf the rise of the Inurid- 
atinn ; it grcatlj' each daj' and continued many days rising at 
the rate of one cubit each day. It penetrated the mountains of 
Upper Egypt, it Encircled (?) the moimds of Lou-er Egypt. The 
land Vi'as (tnerely) Nu(n) (the primaeval waters), (merefy) the intind- 
ating waters so that islands were not distinguishable fnim the 
river (Nile). It rose twetity'One cubits a palm and two and a 
half futgers at the dtj' of Ihebcs. His Majesty caused to be 
brought to biro the records of the ancestors to examine the Inund¬ 
ations that had taken place in their time ,,. The tnundation 
came as an abundant inxindatiom ; it submerged this whule 
land ,, - It gave to me the field, goodly throughout; it slew the 
rats and worms tvhich were in it. 

jVix important passage, showing the exact meaning of (e.g. 
rising at the rale of one cubit each day). V. Vikentiyev, ta haute 
mne du Nil et i'averse de Pan 6 du lui Taharqa, which may contain 
more materia! on my subject, was not accessible to me. Note 
that the inscription uses [Ynr where the river Nile itself is meant 
(islands were not distinguishable from the Nile), cf. (60). One 
ol the benefits of a high inundation is that it desUoys rats and 
the like, cf. (37). 

(24) W. Flinders Petrie, Tanis U. pi, XLH, 15 : Thy mother 
Neit of Sais [came to theej that she might bruig to thee the liiuiiil’ 
ation in order to give life to thy jirmy. 

See (rq). 

(25) J. Couyat et P. Montet, Les inscriptions ... du OuAdi 
HannmAmA t, nr II4. 3 t The Imindation rises under bis filigers 
ivith all good things. 

See (I), 

(26) Pap. Leyden t 350, m. r ZA 5 42 (tQoj), 25} t The 
InundatioD rises from its cavern for thy primordioi gods. 

See (I). 

{37) Pap, Qiesler-Beatty V rt., 6, 10 : Thic sun arises not in his 
presence, the Inundation does not rise for him. ffc is like a mouse 
of a high Inundation (t.c. wiiett a high luundatton takes place), 
it cannot find a place of retreat. 

Berlin L 
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See (t). a high inimdat Li>n kilU laU. mice and cUier venniUt 
see {23). 

(28) ZAS 34 (1896], III sqq passim ; uQty one example of these 
records of jnimdation'lcvcls eugnived on the quai at Karhak is 
here given : The iRiindatiun ; year 5 of the king of Upper and Lo^er 
Egypt iip'tt Imti, the son of Re, Osorkon, beloved 

of Aman. 

It b signiheant that the^ prosaic records of Xile-Ievds use 
ypj as the ordinary word for the inundation, whereas the same 
kind of mmdomed ofhctol documents use iVnr,^ ^^'hen they mention 
the Nile as boundary' of an estate (68^ (6g). 

(39) H* Brugseh, Thesaurus 1223 (= ktariette. Abydos 11 , 10) : 
May your time be happy like my time ; may the Iniituiation 
come to you at its season while ovierflowing. 

See (t) and <17^, 

(30) Papyrus Pcteisbourg 1116A, 87 (Merikare) r The Inundation 
is not in a bad condition for thee so that it does not come. 

See (37). 

(31) G. Lefebvre, Le tombeau de Petosuis, text nr 61. 33: 
Ships fore northward and southward on it at the season when the 
Inundation comes. 

See {17). Tlic rnundattou makes navugation possible in places 
which are normally not navigable; also (32). 

(32} ihrVf. nr 58, 24 : The Inundation comes to thee according 
to thy wish, Achet gives thee her boons .., Thy ships am bound 
for iheir city, when the Iniindatiou comes. They hasten north¬ 
ward and southward according to thy desire. 

See (17) and (31^. 

f33^ Stela of the famine (H. Bnigsch, Die bibtbchen sieben Jahre 
der Uungicisnot), L z i My heart was very dejected because the 
Inundation did not come in my t i m « foe a period of seven years. 

Sec (1.7}. The Jack of h'pj brings on a famine. Even tn those 
seven years the Nile, of course, continued to flow, however shallow 
the river may have been. 

(34) I9ilc-9tela (Lepsius, Denkmalex III, 175, a, 2 sqq ) : Rkdies 
are on its (the Inundation's} path, food is on its fingers i people 
rejoice at its coming... As to the day tbai thou earnest forth 
from thy cavern, everybody rejoices, (lor} thou art the possessor 
of fishes, rich in grain . . . They make jubilation at thy appearance. 

17 
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Tlieii said His Majesty: llie Inttndation gives life to the two iarids; 
meat and food come into being wfieti he rises. 

The mscriptions of the Nilc-stelae in praise of ft'pj, the father 
of the*gods, who creates himself, dearly address the Ijiimdation, 
All the expressions which are typicail of the Inundaiion crop up 
one after the other, cf. (a), (17), (9), (19). fi';' ; to appear, like the 
verb "to come", saits the inundation, but not the river, hSj b 
often used of Nu(n). On the contrary there ts no allusion to the 
importance of the Nile as a water-road. 11 A'pf were the river 
we would expect to find at least one sentence alluding to thb 
vital function: ships fare upstream and downstTeam upon thee, 
or the like. As regards the epithet : possessor of hdics (also (37), 
tjSj), one may compare the djescription in S. Passaige, Hie Uriand* 
sdtait Agyptenfi, etc. p, 114 e Mit dent Steigen der Flat breiteten 
sicb die Fbche... iiber die vom Waser bedeckten Geblete aus.. , 
p. JJ7: Wenn das Hochwasser sank, vurden die t'tsche aus deo 
Irocknenden Pffltzcn mit Nctaen, Schalcn, HlLnslen ausgesdiCpft. 

(35) ColTm Text, SIP, 16 sqq llncan, Textes religieux XlX); 
1 have become ihe Inundation ; 1 go at my hours. I come (back) 
at my season.,, I am the Inundation, possessor of food, who 
comes in rejoicing, sweetly-bdoved... I am Uie Inundation, 
lord of water, who brings tlie green .. , I have come that I may 
moke green the two lands, that I may rise over the mumids and 
surmount the back of the slopes. 

The Spell lor becoming ttpj gives less information on than 
one might expect- Still, the usual predicated of the Inundation 
make their appearance, see (t), {2), (17), (7), (rf). Tfie dead docs 
not wish to be the river, hut he wishes to become the Inundation, 
which goes and corned, t.e. dies and returns to life as he himself 
hopes to do. 

[36) Hymne au Nil (Pap. Chester-Beatty V xt. i, 12 sqq and 
var.): Hail to thee. Inundation wltich oometh forth from the earth, 
which cometh to give life to Eg>-pt... which iiiundateth the 
meadows ,,, which maketh barley and which createth spelt. , . 
which brittgeth meat, rich in food ,.. which createth pasturage 
for the cattle .., which filkth the bams and enlaigolh the 
granaries. 

The hymne an Nil is really a hymn 10 the Inundation. Wluit 
is intelligthle of this very corrupt text deals with the Inundation, 
See the note on (34). Cf. (17), (19), (1), (2), (6), etc. 
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(37) Anastasi IVj lo, 6 (Gardiner, Afiscdlaniej;, 45,15) ■ Amun-rc, 

thoil great Innndation, surmounteth the mountaios, pO£< 

sessor of fishes, rich in fowl; all poor people arc satiated. 

See ( 34 ). (sS). s 

(38) Cairo 34025, rt,, 6 : Its lake is filled witii the high Inund¬ 
ation. possessor of fishes and fowl (ibid,, Jtj: the Nti(n) which is 
In its lake). 

The water of the sacred lake is identical with the prunaeval 
water, Nu(n), and the water of the iniindation, ct (14), {48), 
See also (m). (37), 

(39) Book of the l>ead 17 (Grapow, Absebn. 24) ; Whoaonattaces 
the Inundation without being seen. 

The inundation which comes at its season (29), on the day when 
it comes forth (34) can bo announced (s'Wf, qf, #r, p. 2). but 
not the liver which is never wholly absent. 

(40) K. Sethe, Urkunden l\\ xtifi. 4 ; The rising of Soihia, 
the.*., of the Inundation is announced to hhn; the rain (?) is 
annuuncod to him. 

Sec (39). Can the ship be read (cf. (46)) ; "the foring (dawn- 
stream)'* in stead of “the cottung'* of the Inundation ? The coming 
of the Inundation and tlie rising of Sofhis are of course closely 
connected. 

(4t) F. Rossi, W, Pleyte, Papi-ras de Turin, CXXXIl, 7 : The 
puiiion sejacd his body tike the Inundation scir^ around itself. 

Sec (18), 

(42) Stela of Montuhotpe {P,S.B.A.i8, 201); A low Imindatipn 
took place in the year 25 ; I prevented that my nome hungered, 
I prevented that misery occurred in it until great Inundations 
came. 

See (ty)^ («), (n), 

(43) K. Sethe, Urkunden IV, 125, 3 ; The Inundation is very 
high. 

See {13). 

( 44 ) Pitp. Harris 1 , 13, 4 ; Give great and rich Inundations in 
his time in order to supply his reign with pkntifiil food, 

(45) Stela with blessing of Pi ah (Tramaetiotia S.B,A. Vll, 
119 sqi] witti plate), 10: 1 give thee s great Inundation, 1 endow 
for Ihee the two lands with wealth, food, meat, nches, viands, 

(46) Maricttc, Abydos II, 54, 1. 15: 1 have not kept the 
Inundation from (the place) to which it fared. 
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nw! stJisc is rather obscure ; is it "I have not tried to stop the 
water of the Inundation** ? Sec (40), 

(47] 105 (tomb of Rckhmire) : Then shaft thini 

sit on the river's brink; thou enjoy the new water, the 
Inundation shaii overOow in thy belly. 

In this text ^'pj b clearly identic^ with the new water, Le, 
the water of the Inundation. Note the phrase : the river's brink, 
not brink, see (23) : the high bank of the Nile, which is not 
inundated, b meant. 

(4S) P. Bucher. IjM tejetes des tombes de Thoutmoais lil, etc, 
p. t6 (Arn-Duat, jrd hourj ; to create Nuin). to make the stride* 
of the Inundation. 

A quotation exemplifying the paraUelism of Nu(n} and 
s« (M)- (3^). (49). ( 5 ®)- 

(49) P. Tresson, La stile dc Konbftn. 17, sqq : H thou snyest to 
the water : Come upon the mountain, Nu(n) comes forth quickly 
after thy word ,.. If thou thyself say to thy father the Inund¬ 
ation, the father of the gods : Let water rise upon the mountaiu, 
he will do according to ail that thou hast said. 

See (4^) * 

(50) I’lap. Berlin 304S. VllI, 3 : Who bringcth the Inundation 
from its cavern, who maketh green the com and nutketh the pro¬ 
visions of what come* from him in hb name of the great Nt»(n). 

See (4S). 

(51) K, Sethe, Urkunden I, 183, 4 i Thou, , . a heavy stotm on 
the River, The context b lost ; probably somebody b sailing cm 
the Nile, 

(52) Hanuniliiiat (see (25), nr 113, la : I made the desert the 
River and the high valleys a road of water, 

(53) ibid, or n4, 13 : I made the road the River. 

See (6a). 

(54) Beni Hasan 1 (sec (9) XXV, 32 (= '33) ; He divided the 
great River along its back (middle). 

The middle of the Nile b the boundary of two names. This 
classic text calls the Nile Une, 

(55) P. E. Newbeny, El Bersbeh I, pi. XIV, ir : (afficiob) 
who had been appointed for the toll-houses (?) on the River. 

(5O) A, H. Gar^ier, Adroonitious, 2, 6 ; The dead are numerous ; 
men bury in the River. 

The same text used h'pj far the Inundation (13). 
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(57) = 'Hte Hiver is blood, ^nd (yet) men ddnk of it 

(58) Pap. Pctersbouig Xti 6 B (Nefeirohu)^ ^6 r The River of 
EgjTJl a dry; men cross over ihe water on foot. 

Cl. the Coptic iiiOOl’: Crum, Dictionary 1 , Sib: Nile so low 
that men can ^lOOJ’ MMOM MMeYC>Y^[’H'Ce. 

(59) Md., 35 ; The beasts of the desert shall drink from the 
Kiver of Egypt, 

{60) Hirtcngeschichte (Hieratische Papyrus ans den kOntglichen 
Museen an Berlin V, pi, 16}, 15:.tho j-ear of a high Inand- 
atioQ,.,. the pool was not distinguishahlc from the River. 

in a j’car of a high Inundation the whole country is covered 
with water: h is impossible to dinstmgqish the Nile from the 
wfttcrpools in its neighbourhood: cf, (as}, 

(61) Amama (see (19), VI, xxvu, 6 (ef. Ill, xxnt, 9): The 
fish in the River jtirap for thy^faec. The same hymn rises h*pf 
where the Inundation is meant, see p, 4. 

(62) ibid^ VI, XXvn. It ; (Thou maJeesi myriads of phenomena 

out of thyself alone {leg. cities, viU^es, fields, road and 

River. 

Note the paralJelkm of rood (i.e. land^road) and River, the 
water-road par tMtllcnct. As such it is here mentioned. It 
would be impossible to replace it by k^pj. which is the source of 
fertility, riches, etc., but not the great Egyptian water-road. See 
also (sail ( 33 )* 

(63) A, H. Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Stories, 35, 5 {= Blinding 
of Truth 9, 4}: The great River is its resting-place, 

TJie Nile is the resting-place of the great Bull, whose horns rest 
on the ^tem and western mountains. 

(64} Pap, Leyden I 350, 1 ,12 ZAS +8.15); The River flows 
northward and the Nerrth-wind, it blows southward, 

(65J Pap. Harris I, 57, 6: their ships upon the River. 

(66) ibid, 77, 13; (The products of Punt arrived at Coptos); 
they were loaded into ships upon the River. 

(67) ibid, 77, I: Having taken the cities of the west an bank..» 
they readied the great River on its every side. 

(68) Lepsius, Denkmfiler III, 2290 passim (see Breasted, Ancient 
Rcco^^ 474 sqq) I The West is the River. 

The Nile detnorlu the wcEicm boundary of a pared of land; 
similarly (69). 



(69) H, Bmysdi. Thesaurus III, 330. pi. L and passim : 
The East is the grait River, 

See ( 68 ). 

(70) Stela of Pianlthi, 88 : The River flows around the East 
(the east side of Memphis) : there is no way of attackmg there. 

(71) Cairo 340*5, rt., 16 1 The great boat on the River (the 
sacred barge of Amun). 

(7a) Pap. Westcar 4,10; Then he set fire to her [her ashes] 
being tbrown into the River. 

It is pethai^ doubtful whether the Nile or a simple canal is here 
meant, bat {73) certainly refers to the NUe. 

(73) P.S.B.A. XXm {i9Cfi), pp. sqq- (Pl< tK>rthcni 

barley [was pulled out] bdng thrown into the River. 

See (7*). 

(74) K. Sethe, Urkunden II. 130. 6 (Canopus^ecree) : A year 
of a tow Itumdation took place in their time. 

(73) ibid,, 130, U i tn whose time a tow Inundation took place 
for the people of Egypt. 

(76) ibid.t 138, rt ; The rising of the Inundation. 

is apparently a late orthography of Jtej' (ij. The same 
orthography Pap, Leyden T jz, VI lo/ii : the day of the using 
of yp/, I owe this reference to Dr Strieker. 



AT WHAT TIME HAS THE REIGN OF MENES 
TO BE PLACED? 

BV P. VAN D£R liEER. Amsterdam 


To fix the date of the refgn of Mencs ha^ been one of the most 
difficall tasks of the historian. This becomes clear from the dii* * 
ferent dates which have been proposed. According to a list given 
by Duncan Macnaughlon »} we get the foUowme dates : C^mpol- 
lion-Figeac (1839) 5867 B,C,: Macnaughton (t93«) 577& B C- : 
Bfickh {1845) 5702 B.C; Manettio {± 300 B,C.) 5700 B.C.; Dnger 
(1867) 5613 BX, •, Macnaughton (19519J 5598 B C,; Petrie (1906} 
5510 B,C, ; Mariette (18761 yi 04 ILC, * Petrie (1894) B,C. j 
Petrie (1929) 4553 B.C. ; Brugsch (1877) 4400 B.C : Lepsius (1838) 
3892 B.C. : Breasted (1906) 34^ BX, 1 Sethe {1905) 3360 B.C. : 
Meyer (1904—1908) 3315 B.C. : Meyer (1887) 3*®o B-C.: WiJ- 
kenson (1S36) 2320 B.C. To this list can be added : Borohardl 
(1917) between 4170 and 43^0 BX. *); Meyer (1925) 3^97 BX. ; 
Sdiaiff (1941) ± 3000 BX. *) : Albright (1943) ± 29tx} BX. *). 
None of these estimates ever gained universal acceptance. I am 
very far from expecting that the date which I shall propose, will 
arhieve the same, although the facts on which this date is based 
have been known and accepdjd for a very long time. They have 
been put forward many times*) but I shall adduce them again 
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bfcause. put in the frame of comiiwrative archaeology, they 
form a certain base to fix the date of the reign of Menes, 

About SD 40 in the Ifaqada II period small jars have been 
found in Eg}!*! with a much broader flat bottom than (he Egyp* 
tian jars generally had and a still broader belly with wavy bandits. 
Han dles were usually not found on Egyptian jars. It seems 
that the Egyptians fur one or other reason disliked handles on 
pottery. They were shortlived. Instead of being an instrument 
for liitlitg up the jar for which they were intended they became 
an oniament and were placed on. the shoulder of the jar while the 
wavy handles became smaller and finally fini^ed m a row* of 
knobs round the shoulder. The jar itself became more slender and 
ended in a cylindrical form. Those jars have ncfw also been 
found in Maadi whidt Is contemporaneous ^vtth the begtoning of 
the Naqada II period, and especially in Palestine and Syria, where 
they seem to be at home, being foniid there regularly atid in much 
greater numbers. Here they have also a much longer oKistence 
while the tt*3vy handle had a regtilaT development *}. Wavy 
handles were found in Palestine not only on jars but also on cups 
and bowls *}, The unpropoTtionatc flat bottom and tlie wavy Itand- 
les are characteristics of the Palestinian pottery. These jam were 
either imported into Egypt or they were imitated Palestinian models. 

Small globular shaped vases were found with flat bottom and 
little Darrow' neck splaying out at the end and with small knobs 
Bs handles through which cords could pass for susponsioii. The 
painting consists of Song thin vertical lines round the vase. These 
lines are put in groups of four or five together with a ctaiain space 
between the two groups, The neck is wholly painted in the same 
oolottr as the Unes, They arc completely un-Egyptian both as to 
shape as well as painting. They have however many parallels 
in Pultsiine*!, They are so numerous here that they seem to 

*} Oi SJiUeiiaii^m dw drotsdinn tht AfyptixJu Alkftnniir- 

kunde Ia Kiiifo. Bd V p ; ph XXp c 5 .tl. 

Plinden TbIJ el Hesjr, V 47-^1 ; SfllUA. TB'aimek, p 3 t t-k. l 

MfliriJiiltffy Garcf IT p. ijj 3?03 ; Ifl pT. 32, I ; 145. H : 1431 9 * SeOin— 

Jerid^i, p 20 A 311 : A 31^, p. 2 i€ f ; Atvaeir d Mokq. 4 i 3 hm « 
pAzmllcJ 1 & Jedcho ScUAa— jenoho, pi. AbiifU ol Mdlfll, pi. 

H punilld in Jwiclid Abntif d fl Skiptem SAOC 17 Sfrmt* 
XIX—XX. Xo. 

■) Engbcff—StuptoD SAOC X tjioiip I and 13. 
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hitillqiutT Ag. 136. 
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be at home. They arc generaJly ^ liltlc smaller m Palfistinc, about 
^ 5_S,5 c.M, by 13 c.M. in Egypt. Although those icund in 
Egypt were made there, they were certainly imitations of Pale** 
titiian tnodels, so that wc can speak here of Palestinian mhitence. 

Another vase appearing at the end erf the N'aqada II period is 
a small jug with spool. Its height variesIrom 4,7 c.M. to i6.t c.M. 
The jugs arc 5,5 c.M. to 16,7 c.M. wide, so that their width is 
greater t ha n their height. The diameter of the neck is 2,5 c,M, 
iq 3^3 C.M. : the diameter of the bottom varies from 2 .b C- 3 t. 
to 8 c,M. The neck is splaying wide out at the end. The spout 
goes straight up from the shoulder to the rim of the neck- Vases 
with spouts arc very rare in Egypt, while they are very frequent 
in Palestine ‘) and especially in Mesopotamia during the Jcmdct 
Nasf- and LagaS period*). .As they are raie in Egypt but 
quite common in ^Icsopotamia and Palestine, the condosion that 
they arc at home there and imported or modelled to Egypt under 
Mesopotamian influence, seems iivholly justified. 

At the end of the Naqada U period a scries of shapes of vases 
in pottery as well as in stone appears which is quite remoikabte 
for Egypt, but conunoti in Mesopotamia, especially during the 
Jemdet Nasr- and lagaS paiod. Tliese vases are shaped in animal 
form. There is, however, a great diflerence between the vases in 
animal shape of Egypt and Mesopc»tumia. Ihe animals, pcriieps 
with (he exception of the camel and the elephant, are all Egyptian 
and occur all on the slate pallets. The technique of inlaid eyes 
is the same in Egypt and Mesopotamia. The little perforated 
knobs for cords are Uic same as on the common stone vases in 
Egypt. The stone vases, are very numerous in Egypt as is quite 
natural in a country rich in stone. For these reasons we have to 
ftccqrt that the vases in animal shape, with some exceptions, are 
Eg3q)tian made. Notwithstanding this &ct, it remains true that this 
kind of vases were very rare, while they were frequent in Meso¬ 
potamia on the limited trumber of stone vases. Vases in anima l 
shape occur already in Mcsopxitamia during the Ubavd perrod. Com' 
paring th*^ animal-shaped vases from Mesopotamia with those from 
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-Eg^pt a great dlffen^Jice ci>me^ to iigbt. WTien the Egyptian ariist 
intended to make a vsLSe in animAJ shape^ the rdea of tb^ was 
in the foregmund while the idea of ibe anjirud only secondary. 
It is as if the ™&e is enlaiged by pieces to give it the shape of an 
animal In Mesopotamia and adjoining coiintties, liwever, the 
amnml shape is in the for^round. They shajM! ao animal and 
scoop it out to serve as a vase. Tliey fix on an apertnre more 
or less skilfully* *).. Among the vases in animal shape in Egypt 
two, one in tJye ^lape of a bird, the other of a camd, have been 
found fashioned according to the Mesopotamtan technique, $o that 
they must have been imponed. Although the animal-^shaped 
vases are generally made m Egypt, they arc not of Egyptian 
odgin but have been influenced from Mesopotamia and adjoming 
countries where they are at home. 

These animai-shaped vases me geDendly joined on potstands 
perforated vdth triangels. Potstazids occur sporadic^y in Egypt 
and vanished after a short time. ’Fliey are frequent in Mest^po- 
tamia and of a very great variety The only difference between 
tho^ of Egypt and those of Mesopotamia consists in the hict 
that the stands are joint on the vases in Egypt while they are 
separated in Mesopotamia^ that the Itgyptian potter has not 
taken tnem over without any special idea* That the potstands 
were borrowed from Mesopotamia seems dear from the fact 
tljat they were rare in Egypt and vanidjcd alter a short exis¬ 
tence, while they were very common in Mesopotamia and lasted 
from the Jemdet Nasr period to the Lnga^ period and even 
longer. 

The same can he said of the stone vases with two, three or four 
compartments, which have only a few parallels in Eg\'pt but are 
voy numerous in Mesopotamia. The Egyptian as well as the 
Babylonian ones have a cord decoration round the shoulder. They 
hai a short existence during the Naqada 11 period and the first 
dynasty. This shows that they^arc not at tuimc in Egypt and 
ne^Ter had a fixed foothold in the hurne of Egyptian products. 
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They Iherefon? creole the ol having come into being 

under Mc^potamiait infincnce where they are in taste during the 
Jcmdet Nstsr and Laga& perioci 

Imitation must be assumed for some sione mth relief- 

w'ork in Eg>-pt for their unaestheticaJ appearance. The great 
number of stone vases m Egypt» however, against a relatively smalJ 
number in Hesopotamia did not nndeigo any influenoe at all. 
In contrast with Babylonian sionc-cuticrs the Egyptians tried 
to please by the beauty of the stone-material itseU, os the colour, 
the vein of the roarmor and the granite in eombinatinn with the 
shape. The iJahylonian stone-cutter on the other hand l>etit 
on prtklucmg a real piece of art. He tried to embellUJi the mate¬ 
rial which genenilly was inferinr to that of Egyp^ v^ith inlay-wwk 
of tapis lamii, sandstone^ pearlshell, relivfworfc and even plastic 
decorations. This kind of %-ases was found in Mesopotamia 
during the Jcmdi^t Nosr and LagaS period but was fijreign to 
Egypt aj^d must have been imported from M^potamia Hu: 
same applies to the pearshaped maccheads with knobs =) and with 
a jfric^ of reliefwork consisting of lions and dog^* *) from the end 
of the Kaqada 11 period. Although these pieces were probably 
made in Egypt, the work was un-Egy*pticaJ and only made accord¬ 
ing to a Babylonian example 

The rcliefw’ork in general did not find favour in Egypt except 
on slate pallets and bone hafts of knives. They are Egyptian 
products but ohow a very great Mesopotamian influence, ijspcdally 
on the knifehaJt of Gebel el Arak *),'where the fionldlier entirely 
im-Egyptical and Babyksnian in appearance. He wears a tong 
beard, a thick wig on which a turban and a long skirt splitted on 
the foreside. These are all typically MeOTpotamiart cbiuaclcristks 
titiA foreign to Egypt. Tliey are met in the lion-huntmg scerte 
on the basallstde in the Jemdet Nasr perioti*) and on several 
cylinderseald especially during the Loga^ period. The motive 
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whert a ma" is atlackiul ^jy i wo Hons is aJso typically Mesojtotamtan. 
It Is a siery popular repres^tatioa in Kiesopotamia, it appears 
scarcely in E^Tit. Still another inotivi! on the knifebalt shwvs 
Mesopotamian influence, namely the lion attacking a bull from 
the back. The special mannef in which the attack is represented 
b unknown in Egyptian art. The bull proceeds calmly as if 
nothing happened, He pays no attention to what happens behind 
him as the four victims attacked in the same way on the gold 
handle oC Gebel Tariff’). This representation is common place 
<m Babylonian seals and monuments*). It is, however, not found 
on any Egyptian work of art»), Even the dogs of the knifehaft 
of Gebct el Aiak have no resemblance to the Egyptian dogs with 
hanging cars, Notwithstanding these Mesopotamian influences 
the knifehaft is an Egyptian product as is clear from the fighters 
with the phallus pouch, 

A very popular motive ut Mesopotamia is the antithetical group, 
where a man fights with two lions or where two animals turned 
away from each other are held together in one way ox another. 
A divine animal can take the place of a man here as in the imdugnd 
motive*). .Against the nuincrous representations in Mesopotamia 
only one example is known from Egypt, namfily an ivory carved 
work from Hiciakonpolis *). 'fliis lived on in the hieroglyph of 
the town Cusae. it represents a man on two lion-dragons hold¬ 
ing their necks together *). This representation is of Egyptian 
m^e but shows on luimuitakable Mesopotamian influence. With 
this Itndugud motive, which is a Uesbpotamtan symbol of the god 
of fertility Ningirsu-Tammuz^Aba, another motive joins up, which 
is the Mesopotamian god of fertility Nmgiziida and consists in 
the intcrtangled necks of two Ihm-dragons which are connected with 
the intcrtanglcd SPTpenlK*), This motive of intertwined serpents 
occars several times on Egyptian slate pallets*). At the end of 
these pallets stands iho pallet of Narmer. ,Aftcr this the motive 
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does not occtir any nuire in Egypt, Trom the ?hort-Ii\* *al period 
we can conclude that it did not cater the Egyptian set of motives 
and was dropped so that it was regarded to be of foreign origin 
and tv35 not accepted in native art. 

Another motive representing an antitheticaJ gianp shows two 
animids at both aides of a tree. This groop is very often «pre* 
sented on the backside of the pallets where two giraffes are placed 
right and left of a palrntree*). The girafife-palmtree motive with 
the typical AMcan animal is undoubtedly an Egyptian product 
In Egypt it is represented only in this way. while it appeore 
dificrently in Mesopotamia where the animals arc always goats 
and sheep *). 

Among the stone*tmpleinents were found gray-coloiired saws. 
The same gtay-ooloared saws ccxnr very oftoi ia Palestme, as in 
Tell Taaraick*l, Gray flint scrapers were met, flat, oval, fan- 
shaped, very thin and fine. It is one of the characteristicai pieces 
of Maarli, which has to he pboed at the end of the Naqada I and 
during the Kaqada II period. These scrapers were very numeitnis 
at Tclcilat Ghassul, Jericho and other places in Palestine*), 
They were made of gray flint in fiat thin rEsks with carefully worked 
edges sharply chipped off. 

We found in during the Naqada 11 period, especially 

at the end. pottery with several different shapes, stone vases with 
inlay, stone vases and pottery in animal shape, potstands, atone 
vases with several compartments, several motives in rctiefwork 
and some types of stone implements which, according to everybody, 
arc not of Egyptian origin but point to Palestine, Sy^ and Meso¬ 
potamia, although the rest of the Egyptian material is entirely at 
home in Egypt completely indigenous. So many different 
elements, not necessarily connected with each other, prove that 
we have to do here not with a casual similarity but with a 
Strong influence burrowed from these countries. Now the pieces 
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borrowed, or coming into being ondtr influence, in Eg>’pt cannot 
be liieie earlier tban in the countries where they were at home 
and had their origin, They must necessarily be later in the 
comitij' which borrowed or imitated them than in the country of 
their origin, although not a very Jijng time need have passed. 
However short the time was, they must natunUly be later. 
As aU these pieces point to the Jemdet Nasr and LagaS period! 
the Xaqa^ H perii^ in Egypt must take its origm during the 
Jemdet Nasr period, ptobabiy at the end. and last on into the 
Laga§ period for the first phase, 

Ihe cxactn^ of this conclusion is proved hy pottery and stone 
vases of the first dynasty, several vases having their parallels in 
Palestine and Sy-ria. A vase of the first dynasty from Abydoa •), 
a bulged iwt with flat bottom, narrow neck splaying out at the end 
and combed surface, has a complete paiaJicl at Kfegiddo XVTll *). 
In lire royal tombs of Abydos bulging jugs were found with narrow 
flat bottom, narrow neck with turned douti rim and a handle 
slightly bulging out frona the shoulder straiglit to the rim. Under 
the handle are two horizontal painted lines under which t\vo wavy 
hiu^ clased by tw'o horhwwital tines. Near the neck arc two 
horizontal lines, Bonchard has proved from the Sahure relief 
that these vases are of Syrian origin. On the Sahtire relief they 
wc accompanied by bears »), These jugs have their parallels in 
Megiddo XVni-XVT and Et.TelKAi*}. The fast dynasty of 

Egypt must therefore be contemporary with .Megiddo XVUI and 
Et-TelU'Ai, 


^ Vases with imprints of cylinder seals have been found in Megiddo 
XIX. Especially thrw of these impressiong have to be considered 
for comparison with cylinder seals of Mesopotamia, having tJje 
same style and tedinmue *), One of these imprinu. A, represents 
stylized heads of Mtmais. Three parallels can be found in Meso¬ 
potamia, one in Kara found in the sterile layer which divided the 
Jeindei Nasr from the tagaS period, so that there is no doubt 
as to the date, namely TagaS I. This one, however, is not eniirety 
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in ihc style of the Me^diln seal althott^ it contains aninutl heads, 
which do not apprar before the LagaS period. The two otheis 
are of ESnunna of the I period. As. 31— t *) does not only 
oontain heath of animals but also crossed whiclt is a 

later development. As, 31—218*) contains only heads like the 
seal of Mcgiddo. The Megiddo seal resembles the last one most 
for the maiuiGT of engraving as well as for the space between 
the heads. This seal lias been found in the layer of Lagai II 
during which thb style was in use. Cylinder seal impression E 
forms a frieze for the [nicrtangling of the motives which continue 
inde&ulely. There is a peifed coordination of the animals, thie 
of them lies turned upon the other so that they form a whole. 
They are divided harmonically over the space to be filled, whidi 
produces a perfect decoration. A seal perfectly identical has 
been round in the tagaS I period at Faia *J, The animals ate 
treated as simple harmoniju.^ components of one decoration. 
Cylinder seal impression C with the row of a n imal s does not claim 
a certain date beemse these already appear during the jemdet Is'asr 
period. A' the seal impressions A and B point to a similarity 
with the LagaS period, we can place layer XIX of hlcgiddn during 
Laga^ I and the beginning of Lagai II; so Bfegiddo XVIII must 
be placed during the test of LagaS 11 and also the rirri dynasty 
of Egypt which is contemporaneous with Megiddo XVlIl. 

This conclurion is corroborated by comparative arcliaeotogy. 
because the same elements occur in the corresponding layers of 
all the several places in Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. In 
Mcgiddo XVIll appears a new element which shows a culture 
risen to a high level. The poorly built houses were replaced bj’ 
houses of retri or straw coated with loam or sundried tiles on a 
stone foundation. Hie hnusc.s were rectangular and divided in 
square rooms with an oval or absidal annex on one side. This 
abside is semicircular with corbelled arch. This new element 
together ^vith the different shapes of s'wses ban been found in the 
contemporaneous layer of different places. It was found in Ht- 
Tell-Ai; Jericho layer VI^VU ; Betsan layer XVl ; Hama layer 
K. The pottery of Megiddo XVIll had parallels in all these 
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plflces*). These panilel$ prove that Me^jiddo XVUI is contem- 
potuDCOua with Et-Tdl-’Ai, Beisan XVI, Jcrichw VI—ni, Teleilat 
Gfiassul, Hania la3wr K, Tcli Jedeideh layer XIII. Became layer 
K at Hama has many parallels in Tepe GawTa VI. which must be 
placed during the L^gaS period for the many parallels it haft with 
this period *)i, layer K at Hama must be contemptjraneous with 
the Lagai period. Layer K at Hama being contemporaneous with 
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Me^diio X^llI and the first iljuasty of Egypt, the^ arc alio 
cnntcmporianeouii wllh. tbt Lagn4 period. Speiser has given some 
paints of reJationsUip between Tepc Ctawra \'I and Tekilat Ghassal 
IV Teldlat tihassul ns vveU as Tepe Gawia VI have fiitnishcd 
violin-shaped iigurinasi). Although the figurines of Tdcilat 
Gha^il are not identical with the mother goddess rcpreitentaiiotis 
of Tepe Gawra they are safiidendy close to imply an indirect 
relationship. The arms are truncated and the legs are noi .<iepaiated 
but taper down to a point and the body is decorated by conib- 
stFokes The pottery has a carved cord decoration and stylized 
ammals produced by stinging. Both places have serpents moulded 
on the wails of clay stssseis and cultstands. The reserved slip 
ware of Tepc Gaivra has also been found at Teleilat Ghassul * *). 
Th^ special manner of decoration oocuts in Mesopotamia during 
tlic LagaS 1 period. There b. howevvr, a difference between the 
reserved slip ware at Tepe Gawra and that of Tdeibt Ghassul in 
relation to the ptopoftion of the colour of the slip and the natiuaJ 
colour of the day and the way in wbjdt a part of the vase is reserved 
at Teleilat Ghassul, but the fundamental idea of this deoomiion is 
so smeh of the samv nature in both places, that one mu.st accept 
a related oounection between them. At the same time we pe<- 
ceive at Tepe Gawrra a chalice as well as in Teleilat Ghassnl. We 
have here several elements which constitute a relation between 
Tepe Gawra 4^. Mesopotamia and Teleilat GfaassuJ during the 
Lagai period. Tltey are so numettjus and sperial that they catuiot 
be aocidentaL The remarkable fact is that ah these special ele¬ 
ments appear mainly in the Northern part of Mesupt^tarnia and 
have been found there where we can prnw that Semites ha^V! 
lived. Moreco'cr we know from the Sumetian literature that the 
Semites were called Amurru. Amorites, ivho penetrated more and 
more into the Soutti of Mesopotamia. In Canthemis. which certainly 
was influenced by a wave of Setnites, tombs of stone-plates were 
in use which seem to liave been derived from dolmen sepulture. 
In Teleilat Ghassul dolmen wxne probably used os tombs. In. 
Mari an arched tomb has been found, made of stone bjocks covered 
with stoncblocks. In the South of Mesopotamia we find the tombs 
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wii'!h corbdird arch built tvith nuidni^d tiles during thi^ i til 
period. The buildicig with suntlried tiles "was necessaiy on account 
of the lack of stone, so that the corbelled arch of sundried tiles was a 
substitute for the tombs of stone. This manner of building has 
been found in Tqie Gawra, Syria and Palestine and even in Egypt. 
The fonn of Uie graves folhnred itt ^ypt the forms of the houses, 
the grave l>dng the house of tlie dead just as the house was the 
dwelKng-ptace of the living. Life continued after death, although 
in another way. just the same as lierv on earth, so that the duelling- 
place and surrounding must be the same too. The tomb followed 
therefore the same evoltnion as the dwelling-place on earth. As 
the wealth increased, the dwelling-places of the living became more 
and more comfortahJi* and consequently the graves. In the very 
last part of the Kaqada fJ period a great change took place in 
the building of the tombs of the ricli. The hrst great improvement 
was the use of siuidried tiles for the revetment of the \va\l up to a 
certain height, on which a wooden roof, generally consisting of 
wooden blocks, was laid, fmished off by mats with a layer of sundried 
tiles plastered with clay. Most of the great tombs were built in 
this way up to the time of 0 ]^ ’J* Tlie body wa^ slightly con¬ 
tracted lying on the left side, as was the r)rduiary way ftom olden 
times up to the eod of the second dynasty. The face was laid 
to the West; the direction from which the food by the way of offer- 
ings general]}' came. Tlie dead was surroundcfl by all the material 
that was used during his life. The royal tombs differed only from 
those of private men by their great extent and tlie thickness of 
the revetment of the walls, In the large tombs the riwf rested on 
pillars against the West and East wall. Long heavy beams crossed 
the grave lioni Korth to South. On these beams the blocks lay 
East to West. On these blocks the plonks of the roo fing were laid 
covered rrith reed mats and a layer of day with the sundried tiles 
bedded in it and the whole wa.s plastered with loam'). Every 
tomb had a superstmetme or mftstaba rvhich showed the place 
where Uie gra^'O was. From the graves of Tarklian at tlic end 
of die pre-dyna^tic period w'e know, that the superstructure con- 
sistittg of a room ivns built of sundrii>d tiles. This superstructure 
was hik'd with earth. At the East or West side was an open chapel^ 

q G. A UaJaueT, Tlw D«v«lcpiiieiit af ihe S^yptiiinToiiiti duws to Ui« Accoucia 
of Chwpit, 1^36, p. 
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which w2f connt.'Cttid by two $pliu mth thi‘ fiilGt] room* Tliese 
two splits were probfibly nidies far offerings or kit-^oors. The 
face of the dcajd person was tamed to this chapel ti'ltence the 
afierings came 

A great evnlution of the grave.h nilchng took place doring the 
reiga of king Djer. The grave itself consisted of a great square 
pit of which the walls were covered with sundried tiles*). The 
real tomb-room was a wooden construetitm of pianks fixed on 
upstanding beams. Tlie space between this wooden room and 
the grave's walls was divided into irregular chambers which ditnded 
the original ixnm into several apartments. Tlic mastaba of this 
time was alwaji's built after tlie closing of the grave *). Tlie mas- 
talu itself was omated with nicTies or panneh around the whole 
ooiuour. These niches liave their parallels m Mesopotamia where 
they already occur during the Uruk period and esjredally in the 
great temples witli mosaics of tlie Jemdet Xasr periotl *), The 
pattern of ihi^ nw^saic shows, that it goes back to buildings with 
leedmats «up])OTled by pillars being originally shcefs of reed. This 
kind of building has been found in l^iit for the hrst time during 
the second part of the first dsTiasty, The rescinblance, however, 
with Mesopotamia is so great, that we cannot deny an influence 
even when it is only imitation. This is corroborated by the fact, 
that T1t^cdma(s between the pillsirs of the tombs of Djo^r have 
iyrtan and noi Egyptian patterns *). 

.A seen ml evolution took place when they built .‘i^toirs to the 
grave, so that ihe whole could be fluistied off before the death of 
the owner and the coffin with all the gifts could be brought in after 
his death *). Round the royal tomb were the graves of the ser* 
vants of the royal house. They were buried at the time they died. 
Cnder the last two kings of this dynasty these graves were in right 
angle round the royal tomb. The graves lay against the royal 
tomb so that they were in contact with it and w'ere buried under 
the same mastal^. Ab the wiiole tomb, including the mastaba, 

*1 TftfkJliUlt Nit. 7^, Is^l, i^4p i&Bg, ttx. |i. 

Aby4Dfl^ Hoya] usmbs, Tt LX. p $. 

Rclinitr^ p. 345 — ^ ikirsp lll« ^tc^syptiadlv 
Di^tKh fiLRtittit flir ftgypt. Alt^srtmiiskuiiije 

*■} YKrttec VdflliiAtfer llerkltt liber llirutKbBti Cimbdn^ra llruk-SYAfkik^ 
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was finished of! b«foT^ the death o( the king and also hefore the 
dieuth of the servants and the grave was cttKed, when die eofliu 
of the king was brought in, the servants had to be hnried at the 
same timt as the king himself. These giaves around the iamb 
of the king mean a tie of the ka of the senunt with the ka of the 
king, they iiad been Lied in ihLs life so they MTrc tied in the 
life hcfeafttr, although they were tereprirarily sejiamted. Some 
however. folloftTed him immedmUtly, in order to bo able to serve 
him constantly. At the time of ktttg Djer the number of the killed 
was raised and under the last kings they were very sumerem. 
They wen! the ladies of the harem and the servants and probably 
some officials. 

These royal tombs with titimerous buried people bad their paral¬ 
lel in hTesopotamia at Ur and Ki^ at the Laga£ 111 period. In 
Ki* and Ur we stre the wliolc royal houscbnld-staff with tJit royal 
wagon and donkeys buried in the pit. Donkeys ^^ith their baroass 
ha^'e been found in Tarkhan *), The form of the grave was the 
same wide pit with a slanted entmnee and a corbelled roof over the 
grave. The same open pit with corbelled roof and slanted tuttance 
was found during the second dynasty in upper Egypt and Gizeh 
in the Delta. South Bahyloma and Egypt arc therefore the two 
extreme poks between which the corbelled roof took its reali- 
aatton. V^Tien we take the accompanying* elements together, we see 
the spreading of these elements over a wide territory at the same 
time. They are so closely connected with ead:i other that one 
cannot speak of coincidence. They show much more a new current 
of people to whom these elements belonged. This current was 
spreading from the North to tlie South and entered the Delta 
spreading to upper Egypt. .All this happened between the end of 
tho jemdet Naar and the end of the Lagal piodod. According 
to the kind of burials the end of the first and the second dynasty 
belong to the Lagai fll period, white the beginnliig of ilie first 
dynasty was contemporary with the Loga^ 11 period and the Naqada 
11 period was contemporaneous with the end of the Jemdet Nasr 
and Laga£ t period, Alt this is the outcome of comparative 
aTchaeolcgy and based on the simple fact that something which 
wa<> borrowed or came into being by influenoe or imitation, cannot 
be earlier in the country which borrowed or imitated it or whicli 
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was influenced hy 14 . than in the cmintry where it hnd taken 
eustence, For all these reasons Menes has to l)e ptaced at the 
beginning of the Lagai 11 period. Now we nnist try to fix the date 
of the LagaS IT period and conseqnentiy of the accession of Mcncs, 

Egypt being so intitnately connected with Asia, the dating of 
the dynasties in Fgypt has to rise or fall with the chmnoli^gy 
of Asia, Therefore a fixed dironology is to be found in one part 
(ir the other. We cannot, however, obtain a fixed dironology, if 
we caitnot start from a definite certain v^ient, accepted by 
everybody. We have sneh a sheet-anchor in an Assyrian chronicle 
of limu, M'bcre we find the following notice t "During the limu of 
Pitr-f^ale, governor of Guzaima, revolt in Assyria, In Setnonu 
eclipse of the This ecUpse of the sun can be fixed 

astranomicaJly on June 15th. 765 of the Gregorian calendar. 
The reasons by which this fact is stated have never been called 
in question so that the itmu year of Pur-Sagale in 763 
provides a fixed date and a solid base for the reconstruction of 
Assyrian chronology. 

Pur-Sagaie was limu in 763, theSthyearof Aynjrdan, so that his 
first year was 771. By the timulUts and the different kinglists, 
especially the Khorsabad list we arc able to fix the date of 
each predecessor of AiSurdan. Counting back from 77X we can 
give to each king the exact place in the chronology up to Samli' 
Adad I, who ruled Assyria from 17* *9—1697*), According to 
Albright feun&i-Adad I most be pot ao years earlier because it is 
unlikely that the reign of A^hirrabiand his successor lasted bortdy 
a year*). Whatever it may be, this only gives a difierenoe ol 
ao years whicJi is not much in so many centuries. Any way the 
Khomibad list provides us with a fixed Assyrian cbtotiology from 
771—1729. Now it is our task to see 1/ wc can connect up the 
rest of the Near East in this scheme, and first of all Babylonia. 


*1 tC ji Rtv. 7. 
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It suffic«€ our purpose if wo cati get u iiiced tlate for Hummur^bi, 
wbo. in accordance with the letters of Man, was a contemponuy 
of fianilii'>Adad I. From the letters of Mari which throw a bright 
light on the political situation of the Kear East in these timies, we 
learn that Hajtunur&bi of Babylon ts a contcniporaiy of Zimrilinr. 
Hammurabi of Babylon is mentioned in many letters 4 and even 
letters of HammurSbi of Babylon himself to Zimriltm have come 
to us ■). Zimrilim had on envoy at the court of Hammurabi as 
is dear from a letter i>f fbalpel to ^intrilim in wbidt fhalpel men¬ 
tions a conversation with Hammurabi of Babylon * *>. A tetter 
of Jarim-Adad to Zimrithn mentions a defensive atlianoc between 
Hammurabi o( Babylon and Rin-Sui of Larsa Letters of 
Hammurabi of Babylon to serv-ants of iZimritim are also extant; 
a letter of Hammurabi of Babylon to R'll.idilbn mentions troops 
which Hammuribl has sent to Zimeilitn *}- In other letters 
missives of Hammurabi to Zimrilirn have been mentioned*'). 
From this it b dear that HammurSbi of Babylon b a contem¬ 
porary of Zimrilim. 

Zimrilim was a son of Jahdunlim as is dear from an inscriptioa 
from Tirqa^). Jahdunlim was king of Mari, Tuttiil and Hana, 
The father of Jahdunlim was Jsgitlim according to an htscription 
from Mari '). Zimrilim did not immediately succeed to hb father, 
another having been king between them so that Zimrilira was 
obliged to recover the thrnne of Mari as becomes clear from 
a letter bom Mari : *‘Now the hand of my lord has recon¬ 
quered the town of Mari .... My father has triumphed ov'cr his 
enemies while I tiavc not iy'Ct mounted the throne of my bther," *) 
Ue, who ruled between Jahdunlim and Zimrilim was Ja^mah-Adad. 
In a letter of Sumfi-Adad to Jahnah-Adad from Mari we read; 
“The daughters of Jahdunlim, which 1 have given to you, arc 

educated - They aay they are women’'’*}. We read in a 

letter in the same archive : "Save Ja$ma))-Adad, the king our lord, 
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we have no other king" *). Monrover, several letters of Sainii-Adad 
and llnje-Dagsui to JaSmah-Adad tia^'c been found m Mari*), 
It becomes clear from the letters of iSme-Oagan to Ja 5 tnah-Adad 
that times are turbulent, in one of the letters BmU'Dagan set 
his brother's minii at ease about himself and assured him (hat 
he himself and the troops of Mari ’rt’ere safe*], ao that he need not 
trouble himself about Mari *). From this it becomes dear that 
JaSniab'Adad ruled in Mari at the time of SamSFAdad and Bme- 
Dagan, hut that (he position of Mari was alanniiig. Mari could 
not be managed unless by Zimrtiim, so that Zimrilim too must be 
a contempofury ol Ja:Sinab'Adad, SamSi-Adad and iSme-Dagan. 

SamM-Adad is the father of JaSroah^Adad, This can be taken 
from his letters to Ja^ah'Adad. in which he calls himself his 
father *]. It Jieoomcs also certain by an inscription which states ; 
" Jaimah'Adad stadtholder Enlii. son of Satnii-Adad" *), Another 
inscription states, Bthat amSi'Adad is the son of Ilaka|>lcapu*)i. 
They were Amorites. The name of Jafanah-Adad and the writing 
of Sa-am-si»Adad show their origin as West^Semites. SamSi-Adad 
was king of A^ur. This becomes clear by the title saknu, which 
is an Assyrian title of the kings beginning with Samii-Adad. His 
father llakapkapu waa not a king and has not been found in the 
kmglists. Sam^-Adad seems therefore to be a contiueror and a 
usurper. From a let ter of JaSmalj'Adad wc know, that llakapkapu 
was a contemporary of Jagitlim, the grandfather of Z tmrilim . This 
letter runs : "Nobody in my line has sinned against god. All keep 
the name of god. In earlier time llakapkapu and Jagitlim have 
solemnly sivom an oath. llakapkapu has not sinned against 
Jagitlim, but Jagillim has sinned against llakapkapu.’* Further 
on the letter mentions the destruction of the fortress and also 
Jahdunlim a-nd SamSi'Adad. The letter is in too bad a condition 
to draw any conclusion fmm this mention. At the end JabdunUm 
is mentioned to have been ktlU'd bj' his subjects *). Fimn this 
letter we cun oonctude, that Jagitlim was a contemporary of 
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Ilaluipkapu, tlic of fiamH-Adad. who was a oonternporary of 

jabdutiilmi, the son of Jagillun and the father of Zinmltm and of 
Zmuilim himself. This b confirmi.'d hy i letter of RihUim to 
Ztimilim. In this tetter an officer is mentioned, a certam Nttrilfeu, 
who said to RihUim; "Von know tltat I have been a servant of the 
house of Jaiidunlim of old- I have fled to the house of 
Adad"'). He wished to become a servant of JQmriliiTj and KihUim 
cundnded the letter by askiiig a decision of Zimrilim. 9am^-Adad 
was a coRtempotaty of Jabdunlira. but hf was aUo a contemporary 
of Zimrilun, As Zitniilim was a contemporary of Hammurabi, 
AamM'Adad omst also have lived shnnltaneously with Hammurlbt, 
This is confirmed by a contract, dated the roth year of Hanuniiiabi. 
wherein Ls sworn by Mardnk, Hammuribi and Samii-.-kdad i t 
is also confirmed by the name of a year 00 two contracts from 
Dur-Rimus near Esnunna. Hie name is: "Vear, Saro^-Adad 
died" *)- Those contracts belong to a certain Hfiunasir. who 
lived at the time of Ibalpel 'J. who was according to a letter from 
Mari a contemporarj' of I^mmutab), Rim*Siji and rtimrilim ‘). 
Samii-Adad consequently died during the Ulctime of Hammutibi. 
From the preceding follows, that Hammurabi needs to be put 
much earlier than has been accepted before. 

This is in harmony with the archaeological stratification of the 
excavations. The latest layers of Tell Brah and Chagar Baiar 
contain a pottery, white-painted on dark underground*). During 
the time this pottery was in fashion, we have a terminus ad quem 
in Assur, where several pieces were found in the palace and the 
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temple, which Tuloilti-Eiinrta I 1343—124^ had built in Kar- 
TukuKi'Entiria on the east hank oi the Tigris, oppoatc Assor, 
After the death of this king the place fell in min and was nc^-M 
rebuilt We find here therefore the latest and most evolved 
type of design, which is often applied to the inside and bottom of 
tai^ platters, a far more suiuhle medium than the earlier f<^ 
of aonal decoration whidi appears on other sites. This white- 
painted pottery lasted therefore until i 1200. For the first 
appearance of this pottery we ha^-e data at Tell Brak. where it 
has been found in throe succe^ve house levels, and in Qiagar 
Barar where it has been found in the upperaiost layer. In Nuzl 
this potiorv was accompanied by a seal and tablets of the time of 
Saussatar, king of Mltanni circa 1430 B.C. In AlalakhtAtcliana) it 
occurs in levels 2—4. which include a palace and a fortress. There is 
a difference canoe ming the date of these levels bet ween Mr. Sidney 
Smith, who suggests, after an examinntion of the inscribed tablets, 
a period running from about 1350 to ^ 5 * *^ ^^.C. and Sir L, 

VVoollcv, w'ho. on archaeological grounds, would cany the upper 
date to 1600 B,C. *). Allhougb the higher dating is not impossible, 
great difficulties arise against this maximum date, because the 
Cypriote milkbowls and base ring ware which were found at Ugarit 
in layers XV—XIV occurred in ASalakh in level IV, so that level 
IV of Atalukh must be placed on a parity of time with layer XV— 
Xn- at l^garit and. oonsecittenily. the beginning of the white- 
painted pottery at ± 1500*). The findings of Tell Brak, as tlw 
cylinder siJal in paste bearing designs of a sacred tree executed in 
a peculiar manner with boriiontal branches, and the presence at 
Brak in the same strata of fragments of variegated glass lead to 
the same conclusion *). In Chagar Bazar as well as in Tdl Brak 
this white-painted pottery was at the beginning accompanied by 
the Habur pottery which preaded this period. The Babur pot¬ 
tery is decorated by geometric tnotivts in red or black paint on a 
light underground. The terminus a quo of this pottery is gi™ 
by inscribed tablets of the time of Sam 5 i-Adad I which accompanied 
this pottery *), The stratigraphic sequence of pottery and buildings 
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at Chagar Bazar makes it exceedingly unlikely, tftat it lasted 
longer than tluw centtiries, for the buildings of those periods are 
made of mtid bricks and are not very formidable in character. The 
succession appears to be conihmous and we have no evidence to 
suggest a hiatus, so that the beginning of the pottery can be placed 
at ± iSoq B,C,So it is evident from the letteis of Mari as 
well a^ from axchacologica] evidetict that Hammuribi must be 
put much Inter than generally has been accepted. As he was a 
oontemporary of flamSi-Adad I who lived 1726 -i- X"'tb94 + X * *) 
Hammurabi too must have ruled about this time. Now we have 
to find tlie exact date of his kingship. 

Amoiig the names of the years of HammurSbi two note a. relation 
with Mori. The name of the djlh year nmsr "Vear^ be desttoyed 
on command of Anu and Enlil the walls of Mari and Malgu*'. The 
name of the other year, the 33rd, is; “Year, when HammnrSbi, the 
king, dug the canal ‘"'Hammuiibi is the abundance of the people 
and the beloved of Anu and Enlil"" and everlasting waters of 
plcntifulncss created for Nippu, Eridu, Ur, Eltasar, Eredi and Isin; 
when be restored disturbed Sumer and Akkad to their places and 

in battle overthrew Mari and Malgu; when lifari and_and the 

cities of Subartu he caused to accept his commands in frientUhip" *) 
Fram Sargon of Agade it was the custom to name the year after the 
most important fact which took place during this year. The name, 
however, could not be applied to the year in which the fact had 
taken place, so that the year after the fact had taken {dace 
was named after it [f therefore tho 33rd year of Hammurthi 
was named after the capture of Mari the fact itself took place 
in tlie 32nd year. The jand year of Haimnurdbi was named : 
■’Year, when Hammui^bi, the heroic bearer of the glory of Marduk, 
overthrew in battle with a mighty weapon the host of Esnimna, 
Subartu and Gutium; Maigh and tlie banks of the Tigris as far 
as Subartu his hand conquered" “), ft occurs also in sliortcr 
form *}. It i.s this shorter fonmuta, w’hich has been faunil tn Mart 
on the ctay'-labeb of the baskets for the tablets. Because Mari as 
each other important city, had its ow'n date-formulae, it follows 
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from ibe extant Babylonian date-fotroulae. that tin? Babylonians 
had already captured Mari in ihc jand year ol Hammurabi, tvhicli 
was named after the capture of Esnunna. Tlie y^ur following 
the fall of Marl was named after this fact 

The reign of Zimiilim finUbed with the captiue of Mari. Ho 
ruled {or 30 years according (o the ctifitracts dated during his 
reign * *), so that he became king of Mart in the and year of HammU' 
rSbt, Before ZimriUm JaSmah-Adad. son of ftainii*.^dad, king 
of Assyria, ruled Mari. It is particularly striking, that during this 
time another manner of dating the contracts was in use at Mart. 
According to this system the contracts were dated not after the 
most important fact that had happened, but after the limu, who 
was in oflice in that year> as is the Assyrian custom. This diderent 
way of rfating would not be accepted, unless it was forced by the 
ruling king, so we need to accept this way of dating to be the result 
of Aftsyrian domination. j 6 years are dated after Assyrian limu 
and 4 after Jaimah^Adad. Those 4 years of Jalmah-Adad can be 
placed during these 16 limu yeare, on account of dutuig the same 
year after Ja^malj-Adad or the limu of that year, Whatever it may 
be, w'c in any way cannot neglect the 16 limu years, neither can 
we place them during the rule of Zimrilim as Bbhl proposes *), 
as it is unthinkable that Zunrilltn, w'hose house had been de¬ 
throned, would take over the way of dating the contmets of the 
hated enemy, Wc therefore must put these years before Zimrilim. 
So the 16 years must be placed between the death of Jahdunlun 
and the accession to the throne of Zimrilim. "Ihe wfiole of this 
16 years needs to be placed during the reign of SamSi-Adad or at 
least a part of them. There seems, however, no reason to place 
them partly during the reign of SamSi-Adad, unless one—as Sfihl 
doc»—clings to the date of the reign of HammurSbi, which Corne¬ 
lius has proposed 1748—1696*), Cornelius has based his calcul¬ 
ations <m the ijjformations of Berosso* and the Venus-tablets of 
Ammi$adu<ia. These tablets provide the date of the viability 
of V^entis as evening- and moming-star during the reign of Amtni- 
9adu()a. As thi.s phenomenon returns regularly it cannot provide 
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by Usetf an abi^utcly certain date fur thr accession to the throne 
of Amtiaduqa. VVe can only expect certainly from absolutely 
ascertained historical fads and the accession to the throne of 
Amisadueja and Kamtnur^bi can consequently only be settled 
by such facts. As we cannot place the i6 limn years partly 
during the reign of fiam^-Adad, they all must be placed during 
his rulcrshtp. 

When we recapitulate all the data, we see that Uahapkapu. the 
lather of Sam^i-Adad, burnt down the town of Mari, where Jagitiim 
ruled. Re does not seem to have kept Mori, because Jahdttnlitn, 
the son of Jagitlhn, ruled Mari for 8 years according to the econom¬ 
ical tablets. He was killed by his people, probably stirred up 
by {bm£i-Adad, for a servant of Jabdunlim fled to !iam£i>Adad 
at Ekallate. This murder of Jabdunlim and the transition of 
Mari tom Jabdunlim to fiamSi-Adad probably took place when 
fi am.ti -Arlnd made himself master of tho throne of A^ur and the 
whole of the country between Tigrit and Euphratr. The fact 
that be was not the tenitimate successor, bui a conqueror or 
usurper, probably explains why he calls himself in his inscrip* 
tion : '"who devotes his energy to the land between Euphiate and 
Tigris"'}. So Mari came under the rote of &un§i-Adad in his 
first year and he kept it for sixteen years 
the year that Zimrilim captured it. We have seen, that rfiis took 
place in the second year of Hammurabi, so that the reign of Ham?* 
murabi began in 1713 +X—^1668-|-X, He was peceded by his 
father Sinmuballit, 1732 -J- X—1713 + X. His father Awil-Sin ruled 
2750 -f X—1733 -h X preceeded by his father Sabum 17614 X— 

2751+ X while his father ilumulaUa ruled rSoo + X—1765+ X. 
Hisfather Stunuabu founded the dynasty, 1S14 4-X—iBoi-l-X, 

Hammurabi defeated Him-Sin, the last king of Larsa, in bis 
30th year, die 31st year being named after thi-s memorable fact. 
The (Meat took place in 1683 X. This dynasty ruled Larsa for 
363 years, so that it began under Naplantim in 1945-f-X. 

khn-SiB defeated J>an]iqi]isu. the last king of Isin, in his agth 
year, the 30th year being named after this glorious victcxry. This 
happened in 1714 4 X. The dynasty of Irin was in power for 225 
years, so that Hbi-irra began to niic in 1939 Hr is 5 years 

after the beginning of the dynasty o! Larsa. At the end of the 
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khinl dyi»a5ty of Ur, during tiio niU-’ of lt>i* *Siii. I^bi-lrta tmuched 
upon the south* He probably did not conquer the country 
at once but gradually Bbi-Irra seenii to Lave been pfodaimed 
king of Sfippur litat. before Le overthrew Ibi-Siii*J. This stitiggle 
IS refiected in. a datsHformtOa of Ubi-Irra’h The final downfoU of 
Ibi-SLn seems to have been brought about by Kiiidaitu, king of 
EUm. who, iti alliance ^-ith Subarta, matdied forward to the West, 
libi-Irra could not remain inactive but came into action, A. 
is named after this fiwt: "The year 15 bi-Irra, the king, smote the 
man of Subartu and Eljinj'’*^. This campaign probably lasted 
two years. Atiotlier date-formula also probably of I5bi-lrta runs; 
''Hie year he went out with weapons against Elam and Ur"*). 
We can reconstmcl the battle in this way. Elam and fiubartu 
marched upon the West with the intention to overthrow Ibi-Sin. 
Isbi-Irra marched first against the North, where Estioniiii was 
allied to Elam. Bbi-Xrra defeated Eanunna and in the meantime 
Kindattu captured Ur, carried Ibl-Sin off in captivity and took 
the god Nanar to Susa as booty *). Hbi-Irra turned now against 
Ur and Elam and captured Ur. This must have happened about 
the loth year of ISbi-lna, after the fomidaiion of the dynasty 
of Isin, for in tWs year a second kingdom, iJmt of Lanm under 
Naplanum, came into being from the ruins of the old territory 
of the third dynasty of Ur. The origin of the kingdom of Larsa 
best be explained by the fact of the capture of Ibi-Sin by 
Kindattu and the campaign of lihi-lrra. The result is, that the 
third djmastj' of Ur existed lo years amiultaneously with the 
dynasty of Isin and [ 5 bi-Imi. The end of the third dynasty of 
Ur took place in 1931-|-X, The third dynasty of Ur ruled 108 
years, so that Ur-Nammu the founder of Ibis dynasty started 
in 2038 + X. 

Ur-uammu lived at the end of the Guti domination. This 
domination, however, was not so mighty that local prindpahties 
could not flourish and develop. Ur-iiammu called himself king 
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of Ur. He seems lo hav® had ihe intention to lestorc the power 
of Sumer to its old glory. His llrst effort seems to have been to 
extend Ills territory and it looks »$ if (Jruk came temporarily into 
bb possession. To rouse the national feeling of the people and to 
inspire the population he took the pnnid title: '‘Ur^namnm, the 
mighty man, lord of Unik, king of Sumer and Akkad" ‘), FGs 
ambitinn, however, went furtlier and the restoration of the great 
empire of Sargon and Naram-Siii was present in his mind, when 
he called himself in some inscriptions: ‘'Ur-nammu, the mighty 
prince, kin g of Ur, king of the four regioas" * *). All these gloriotis 
titles were either pious wbhes or he had lost power, for an inscrip¬ 
tion nms: "Ur-nammu, goi'emor of Ur”. According to this in¬ 
scription he built the E*kiJ-Sir-gal of Nergal in Ur for the life of 
Ulubegal-). This cannot have happened at the beginning of hU 
govenunent, so that his power must have grown later, for he ruled 
id years and Utuhegai only sc\tu years. Now according to the chro* 
nide of Assur: "the lordship of all ihc countries which Utulicgal 
possessed has been given to Stilgi, the son af Ur-iiam«m" 'J. Accord¬ 
ing lo this text Aulgi look (he lordship of the whole empire imme¬ 
diately from Utuhegel. This literary' text represents the tiaditioit 
as it was kept in mind by poisierity so that it rejects the real 
course of history. The overtakii^ of the lordship of the whole 
empire from Utuhegsd by Gulgi took place after the death of Ur- 
nonimu. when Sulgi probably already ruled three years. Utubegal 
ruled therefore, having been king only seven years, at the end of 
the life of Ur-nammu and the beginning u[ Aulgi. so that he ruled 
£0*0 + X—197.1-j-X. 

Utuhegal put an end to the doimnation of the Guti, who ruled 
during 125 years, 4119 H- X—2024 \ X. It seems, that the be¬ 
ginning of the Guli has to be reckoned from innnediatcly after the 
death of Naram-Sin, for a chronide states: "He (Marduk] called the 
hords of the Guti for a second time against him fNaram-Sin) and 
gave bis kingship to the hords of the Guti The Chronicle 
therefore begins with the rule of the Gtili immediately after Xaram- 
Siit, so that the rest of the ,\g3de dynasty ruled simuUaneousiy 
with the Guti, Naiam-Sin was king 2156-(-X^—2120 + X and his 
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father 2171 -f- X—12157 + ^ preceded by Rimiil 

2180-f X—2172-j-X 2jid his father Sargort* the founder of the 
dynasty of Agade —21B1 Hr X. He succeeded his master 

Ur-Zabat>a to the throne of KiS. Ur-Jtababa ruled Kii 2245 — X— 
2237+ X. Be was preceded by Pu^tir-Sin ^270 H-X—2246 ■ X. 

In a lamentation^ probably belonging to ilie end of the Agadc 
pcrkNlK women and girls of scvcfaJ towns are called up to bewafl 
not leligjouii but seculstr calamities^}. Two groups ol Io’^fus axe 
mentioned, one in the Xorth* the other in the Soalh. The capitaJ 
of the group in the North was Agade and of the group in the South 
Uruk. The two groups revolve round those capitals and give 
an exact pictuie of the situation immediately after the death of 
fiarkaliSani. During his government the Guti were master in a 
part of South Babylonia, SarkaliSairi fought here against them 
m the neighbourhood of Untfc. A letter, probably from South 
Babylonia tn which is sworn by the life of Sarkoh^rri, runs: *'The 
Guit did not culti^^te the land up to n<?w^)J' They reared, 
howx'ver, cattle and the person to whom the letter has been written 
is claimed to deliver on payment the (^ttle whidi the Guti reared 
of his own accord. This cattle the Guti riiared could only be 
delivered by another in the absence of the Guti, In this u^y the 
letter seems to have been written at a time immediately alter 
Sarkalt^m had defeatet! tJiem, capturing their king. H tlits Is 
true* it follows that no independent kii^ ruled at Uruk M the time 
of daikalBarri and the fourth dynasty of Urak must have been in 
pmvtT immediately after ^rkali^rri. The fourth djmasty of Umk 
consisted of ftw kings, whose years of government were JO years 
altogether. The kings of the Agade dynasty after Sarkaji^arri 
ruled 40 years, &> that, when Unik w^s captured, j\gade still con* 
tinued ten years. At the end ol the lamentation ordy cities of the 
South are mwitioned and bewailed as ruined* The omission of 
the cities of the North is riguiheant and seems to confirm the fact, 
that Agade was not yet captured at die time the lamcniation st'as 
composed "). The fall of Uruk happened in the middle of Gutian 
domination, so that the fourth dynasty of Uruk ruled simultan- 
cously with the dynasty of the Guti and Agade. 
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Ltigalzaggia, wUit by liimself nwik ibe third iynnAty nf Unjk 
and mldd in thd South ai the time of SarKon, was defeated by 
Sarifoo, He ruJed therefore siirtaJtaiiKitisly with Saiigon. Ur* 
Zahaba and PujEur-Sin I o£ the fourth dynasty nf Kil stii! belong 
to the LagaS III period, so that we are able to draw up bm absolute 
chronology up to the end of the Laga$ period. Ftw the time l>cforo, 
H-c must content tHireclves with a rebtivc chronology, where no 
certain date can be given. Although no fixed dates can be given 
for the duration of the different jjcriods before the Agade dj'nasty. 
we must, however, try to sec if we cannot settle approximately 
the duration of the Lagaf period- The Laga§ period caniwt hat^e 
lasted much longer than 200 years, although the laye« of this period 
were in Uruk several meters thick, m- cannot detcrmuie the 
duration of a period by the tbickness of the layers in some places. 
This may be pureiv aoddontal, because they ate much thinner in 
other places as is the case for the Lagas period. The thickness of 
the layer in Uiuk can be explained, because the ej^N-ated area 
there contained big buildings as temples which raise the lewb 
mtich more by their ruins Uian private houses do. !n comparison 
with other periods of which wc can determine the duration, we can 
fix approximately the duratbu of the other periods of which we 
have no certain date. In comparison with the .Agadc and Ut III 
period wc can estimate the duration of the LajiaS period at about 
200 years, so that the beginning must be put at about 2^50—2500 
B.C. .As Puzur-Sin and Ur-Zababa ruled from at 

the end oi the Lagai Hi period and Megiddo X\‘lll and the 
fint dynasty of Egypt are coolcmporantfoux with the last port of 
| ,ng^t4 II period, Menca, the ffnt king of the first dynasty of Egypt, 
cannot be earlier than x^oo B.C. We can therefore place the 
beg inn ing of tlie first dynasty of Egypt at about 2400 B.C, 

The placing of Uenes at about 2400 B.C. will meet with serious 
objections fmm the egyptologists, who will think it much too l<jw. 
They cannot escape, however, the stringent force of the facts which 
all point to the end of the Laga^ period. As the whok of 
Xcaf East is interrelated and all the countries are connected with 
each other, it is necessary that, when the chronology of one country 
goes down, that of ihe neighbouring country goes down conse¬ 
quently. In view of the cultural situation of other countries and 
^eir connection with Egypt, we cannot proceed arbitrarily. The 
aichacotogical researches of the very last time provide more and 
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mor^ nutlerial for'the accepliince al a same cultuml dei'etapment 
in Egypt hi other countries, from the otcte^ time. In sl scheme 
ol a synchronotis hision^ ot the vvorld Et is impossible to apply 
another cnterion tor tlie oldest time of Egji'pt than for the sur- 
TDunding caun£ii«s and Asia. Ardiaeology provides ns ^th 
the meaiis between two relatrvety datable periods, Compafative 
archaeology has established a relative succession exactly dcierm- 
iaing the layers in the dtfiercnl excavatinnd ^ in the scattered 
districts and Ihe mutital relation ot the Ia3rm^ so that these 
diffemit districts can be connected np in a relative dnono* 
logical scheme^ on account of tJie fact, that some pieces found 
in certain layers find their parallels in another district. In this 
way we arc foiled to place Men^, the founder of the di^t 
dynasty in Egypt, simultaneously with LagaS 11. It is up to 
the cgyptologtsts to find data in the Egyptian titerature and 
the archaeolDgicai matenai, to build up a contmaEfUS cdironoEogy 
starting from a fixed date as has been done in Mesopotamia. 
It may fuove* that many of the old dynasties ruled partly sinntl* 
Laneously in dltTerent nomes and tliat nnly one or two of certain 
dynasties, the very great ones, nibd over the whole of Egypt. 
The building up of the chronology, however, must be done by 
real facts and not by astronomicai observations only. 
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DE . 4 FRIKAANSCHE ROTSTEEKENINGEN 
EN HAAR BETEEKENIS VOOR DE 
EGYPTISCHE KUNST 

BOOK \V. D. VAN WrjNC.4 ARDEN, Ujden 

p,Uil Afrtka komt allijd Sets iueuws*\ sdirijft Amtoteles in de 
vierdc ecuw v66t Chr. Smds de Frsmsch^ expedite van 
Igoq gtildt dac ook van den nicuweren ti]d, toen de rqkdom 
van Egvpti^e monnmctiten in Europti steeds grooter bekcndhuid 
verkreeg. In !alere jaren jijn ecbter over geheel Nootd-Afrika 
bckingrijke archaeologische ontdekkingi:^ gtxiaaiip die nieuw licht 
M/erpen op de vroegste gesdiieidetus van dit gebied en van zijn 
bewoners. De Snhant cn de Libysche v^i^estijn zjjn lang vnptkomen 
onbekende gebiedeti geweeat, en mg Mjn er gedeellen, die 

niet doorzcxJit of onvoJdocndc bekend zijn, niaar wul de rekigers, 
die in dc 19*^^ cn ^oarte ceuw in de^ gebieden doordrongenp ons 
mededeeJen amtrent hun bevindingen, is van gnxite bcleekesns 
VDor otue kenni^ van dit werelddcel^ dat zoo lang terra inoignita 
is geweest. 

Reeds nit bet midden vmi dc eeuw hebben mj beriditen 
van reidger^ omtrenl tcekcmngfin van menseben en dieTe[i, die 
zij op de TOtswandim hadden ontdeke : 00k in bet ctEude dcr vorige 
eeuw en in her begbi van deze eeuw hebben tUc rotsieekoningeji 
de oandaebt getrukken *), De gtondlegger van htt modeme, vveCen- 
$cIiappeU|ke ox^derxoek dezer tediccningen h Frobeniui^p die op 
vvTsduUcndc expeditic^ veel materiaal verzameMe* vi:K>nJ uit 
Algiers en Fezzan* t:n in monumentale werken pijbliccerde 
Sindsdien Zi\n nr steeds mecr onidekt ea thnns beschikkeii wi\ 
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over overvlocdig matciiaal uit gebieden, die cwintig jaar gelcdcn 
nog ocdooraocht warcn, dank idj dt ondictzoekiDgen van Newbald, 
Kennedy Sbaw^ en Abb^ Bteuil ‘J, die in Centraai-^Ubye 
rotsleekenii^gen fotogmfeccdeii. Zeer veidienstelijk hebben zicb 
gemaakt H. A, Witickler, die in 1932 en 1934 veel materiaal ver- 
juuttelde en wetensdiappelijk bewerkte uit de wocstljn ten Ooistcn 
van den SijJ en uit enketc deden van Ceittraal'-^Libye *] cn F. de 
Chassetoup Laabat, die in 1935 ten expeditie leidde n&ar Hoggar, 
een bergland in Znid-Atgim, 2000 km t.Tin de Joist der MiddtUand- 
sdic Zee al, en die daar tti een uitgedroo^ riviendii] (Wadi Mer- 
toutek) rotstoekeningen en aelfs scitildcriiigen aanttnf Dt resut- 
mten van him ondeizoekingcn zjjn van hot grootste bniang vfxir 
aJlen. die tieb interessceren voor de arcbacologie cn etlninJogie 
van Noord-AfTika. 

Deze f^oond'Ainkaan-^c Totsteeketiingen bebben haar eigen 
ptaatB in he( gebeel der roistceketiingen, die in aJte deden ^‘an de 
wereld v'oorkomen. Zt) dateeien van de oudste tijden dvr mensch^ 
bcid af tot heden toe, Reeds in dim praebUtonsdten lijd Iieefl de 
mcn»:h aijn gedaebten en gevodens iieetgelegd in deze teckenin- 
gen ; wij vinden er in aijn atrijd um bet bestaan, aijn wapens, voed- 
sel, vmnwen, jachl. scheepvaart, dans, sicnulen tin buisiiiercn, 
Het paradtjs der totateekeningeii is Spanjc* waar dc eerste in rS 3 o 
in de grot van Altamira ontdekt werden^), Siiidsdien hceft bet 
aantat ons bckciide rotsteekcningicsi uit alle wcrelddcelen licb 
reusaditig uitgebtieid, cn dit getaJ grocit neg steeds aan- Ook 
Sourd-Afrika blijkt er ongeleofelijk rijk aan te zijn *), Nog steeds 
wordvn in de cenzante ivoeattjnen rotsteekeniiigcn onidekt: elke 
expeditie, die du woestijn ingaat, ondervindt, dat dcae v^ol is van 
<Ii*z« tnerkvii'aardige documenten, langzamerbaiid beginnen wij 
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de beieckcnb daarvan op de jufett* Maarde tc achat tt'fi, Hct otidcr- 
wjck daan'aa h«slt ^en nieuw Iioofdiittik toc^i'otfgd aaii de 
^liLdiniis van dcji roensch in Ae vetip oudhcid- 

Dt:ze rotsteclfeningen /ijn 'I'an ecu imifonncn, naiutaJbtbcheii 
aij zi;n 6f op de open rotswutiden uitgebeiteld. Mnarbij met-stal 
alJeen de ooTtreklijneit zijn aan^bracht. W, hutgecn ved reldjamer 
bet geva] U. dnar np gc&chiiderd in rood, wit en ged. waarbij dan 
tot 9tof gevfTcven okcr, die opgelost is in een mgantsche vioeiupf, 
ois klenrstof gcbniikt wcrd die in vloeibaren toestand met cert 
penseel van veeren op den wand gestreken werd. tn artLsitfike 
waarde stiian Eij achter bjj die van het Ibcrbche schiereiland ; de 
waatneming is veel minder levendig, de bumenteekening is minder 
venorgd. Wet treit men er, scherp ran elkandergeschciden, dezeUde 
twee kunatstijlen aan als in Spauje i daar staan naast elkaar de z^. 
Franoewcantabrische sttjl in hci Koordim. aansluitendc bij Zuid- 
Ftankrijk. met de beroemde afbeetdingen in grotten van <ip zidiseU 
staande groote dicreu. eii de z-g- LevantstijI in het Oosten met de 
voarsteUingen van jachttaferedciiopovedujagenderotsen *). Dezen 
eersten stijl. met afbeeldingen van op zidtcelf staande gtoote di«vn 
vinden wij ook in bet Westen van Noord-Afrika, spcciaal in het Atlas* 
gebergtc, den tweeden stijl met groepen van menschcit en dteren in 
Let O^cn, in Libye, Uet grcn^ebkd der beide stijlen is Fezzan, 
waar rij eikander ontmoeten: bier kumen vnor liet laatst de af- 
beeldingcn der groole dieren voor; nat vender naar het Oosten aan 
rotsteekeningcu volgt, behoott tot den tweeden stijl. 

Tot den eersten Stiji bcltooruv aibeeldingcn van oUfanten, giraf- 
fen, stmben, kiachtigCi van gioote hnrens voorziene buffets, dienm, 
die daar tbans uitgestcirven zjja j tot den tweeden stijl jachttafe- 
reelen eo voorstellingen van kudden langhoumige runderen, geiten 
en sdiapcn met herders, Vooral de afbecldingen der groote dieren 
in Franoxantabrischen stiji maken een giootschen indmk, Haar 
actiu en realisme doen denken aan de ptoduoten van dc boste 
modeme artisten. De mcnschen van de aibecldipgen van den 
tweeden stijl zijn brecdgesdioudenl vooigestdd, met wigvonnig 
bovenliehaam, dun mlddel, bm.‘de> ttmde heupen •, aij dragen vaak 
een hoofdtooi van veeren eti djn bewapend met sehitd, pijl en 
boog cn als jagera vergezeJd van honden. Deze voorstellingen ticb^ 
ben gecfl kunstwaardc ; de overeenkomst met de Oost-Spaanschc 

Frobenlut, fik in itf Ekt«b kU. < — A. Schaitf. Or. lit. Eclt. toj«, 
bfx 14Q—^*30: Fn}bcni 4 u. ttiuiKhra t|«ktuba. bln. iQ 



t^ekcjiingcn in wel groot, manr bij ecti vergclijkutg met de Icveiu 
dige mensdicnvoor^tellmgcn vun deti Oo$t~Sp>aaa$cben stjjl springt 
de inferioritett dezer Afdkaausdii; teekeningen jukt ten aaJizien 
van de weeigave van mensdicn we! het incest in het oog« Damv 
tegenover staai, dat enkeic frcscu’s ware meesterwerken zijn. 
vnlmaakt \aii Icekening en proporties met wn bewrinderetiswaar- 
djg gevew) vnor enmpositie, kleurcti cn zien van perspectief ^). 

Deze teckeningen zjjn aikonistig \'an mcnsclieii, die leefden in 
de oingcviijg der algcbcclde dipren cn die him dagelijksch teven 
vastlegdcn in deze afbeeldmgcn, Ueie primiticve artisten kenden 
bet schrtft nog niel, althans opsebriften onthteken ertnj^ Sommige 
dezer teekiBingen zijn sterk bumoTistisdi; zi} wuden modemcn 
caricattiurteekenaars ecr aandoen * *). Bij ecn vcrgelijktng deze 
Afrikaansebe rntsteckenkunst met die van Zttidwe.st-£ura];a vaiicn 
de groote verscbilten op; al is bet mi-rkwaairdjg, dut dc beide in 
Span]c dilldeiijk Ic berkennen kunststijlen cxik in fsoord-ACrika tcnig 
te vinden tijn, dit bebneft n«g niet te beteekenen, dat bet eene 
gebied nndcr invlut'd van het andete gesraan Iieeft ' beiilc kurutt- 
gebieden behoeven in bet gebeel niet met elkaar in betTCkking 
gestaan te hebben; bcide groepen kmincn oorspronkcljjk naast 
elkaar ontstaan im tM cmtivikkeling gektmieii zijn. 

Dc Noord-AMkaaRsche rotsteckeningen tnoeten voor eeo gruot 
dee] dateeien utt een tijd, tocn dt Sahara nog vrachtbaar en be- 
wooiibaar was. nit een tijd van vee} regenva], een voebtig klnnaat 
en een gnx^teren zoetvratemjkdoni ilnn in den tegenwoordigm 
tijd bet geval is, tocn dc Sahara bedekt was met grasrijke vtakten 
en diebte nfindcn en bevolkl met een sttbtrripiscbe cn tinpisdie 
fauna van een uitgesproken Afrikaansdi kaiakter. Gedurendc de 
diluvialc tjEtijdcu moet het Atlasgebeigte met gletifcbeis bedekt 
ztjn geweest; dit venxirzaakte langdacige regenperioden en hcl 
optreden van Tivieren en meren over bet gdieele gebied van de 
Sahara, dat ibans woestijn is. Dit word! bewezen door de ontdek- 
king van rotsteekeningen tip plant sen, die nu bijtia ontocgankdijk 
zijn cn Jiggen in hc( hart I'an dc wtiestijn, waar tlmns geen ptant- 
aardtg of dierlijk leven mcer mogelijk is. Het dierenparadijs, waarin 
de cotsteckciimgcn cins verplaatsen, met zdjn kudden olibnten, 
TOtidtTcn cnz.. is in bet huidige tiitgedroogde gebJed ondenkbaar 

'i lie Cli«4«cluq|> raubkt. Aft nipMtte, pt. XVIll •, lllJutffttMl Lstmlstt S'«m, 
N Jan 
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«i verondBrstcIt uitgcstrefcte, wcelderigc, rijkbev'locide land ^ 
schappon in wn periods ^■eq voditig klinmat, Wf:lke het 

baimi?rk zijn van den dUniiHaJen tijd. Ook vondsten van vuur- 
steenen werktui^fa aan den tand van timnj ^ebee] uitgedrooj'de 
riWcrbcddingen tooiien aan. dat de praetuatorisdit^ menscti. vilo 
wicn de roUtet'keniiigcti afkonutif hicr lecfdc en dat Noord- 
Airika zirJi in dien tijd in andere en vtxir bewoning gimstiget 
l^ensvoor^vaarde}! verheugde dan tbans, nu een gnmt deel dier 
gebjeden ten prooi is gevaUen aan votledige uitdrogtng 

ImmcTs, dc groote woestijn is het n^ltoat vati een langj^amc, 
piiogT«sievc uitdroging, ^'dke tiog in den tegenwooidigen tijd 
voortgaat. Het ij; wel niet inogdijk om het tijdstip \^ast tcatcUen, 
waarop deze uttdroging aoover voortgeschredun nas, dat bcpaalde 
gebieden onbewoonbaar ^verden voor mcnschen en dieren, waar^ 
van wij thans nog in de mtstetkeoingvn dt welsprcketide getttigen 
en de levendige aibeekUngen temg^-inden. Deze tijd moet wet heel 
ver achier ons iiggen. Er is geen cakel bewijs, dat in historischeu 
tijd de Edimaatsverlioudingen in Egypte of Trtpnlis gcwijetgd 
«jn, De goede ennditie der tempos in het Nijidal en in de oasen 
toont aan, dat daar reeds in de verre oudheid ecn regenloos klitnaat 
heerschtc. De klaasieke scbrijvm vetmciilen reeds woefttijntoe- 
standen gelijk aan die x'^n unsen tijd *), Wet is het zeker, dat er 
in de klassieke tijden nicer bronneti en oasen in de wocstijn waren 
dan tiians, dat er 3000 jaar geleden L>en drukker verkeer di>or de 
Libysdie woeatijn mDgeUjk was dan dat in de hfiddekeiiwen en 
later het geva] v.’as, ijn dat blijkens de Oud-Egyptische mnnumeuten 
de Libyers tairijke nedcrzettingca haddun in de wuesbjn en ginote 
kudden vee beaaten, wat water en gras vemndetsteU, doch dJt 
kan aijn cxirzaak daarin vinden^ dat de Libyers vnorheen betere 
puttenbouwera en -gravers waren dati de iat etc cn huidige Arableix-n ; 
ztj bewunnden veJe oaseti, die nu door het zand overdekt of vedaten 
zijn. Dit 15 in zekeren am ookeengevotg lan uitdroging, maardan 
ten gevolge iran menschclijke en niet van natuurltjku ooizakeo. 

Het vraagstuk der dateering van de vcrschilicndo rotstee- 
keniiigen is tn^g niet geheel opgelost. in het atgemeen treden 
rotsteeketungen eeist in den laat-paiacoUihischen tijd op, vele 
behooren editer tot den neoliUiischcn of nog tatcren tijd, maar 

Ebnrt. Rf:ait$KJDdD dor IX., blf- 

■J l> Ne^bald, Itockpklun^ njoil m ihe libyin rjeseft (Anityuitr. 
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voor Eulkfi strekcQ h^bbca (t(> tetmen polaeolit Liscli fii 

neolttlusch wemig wtwnlijkc beteckcnis. l>c neolithkclic ti]d becft 
ill vele deelcn Afrika Wl \'er ia den historisdien tijd. V'oort- 
g<^uu]\L Daarbi] mo«t men niet vergeten. dat ook thans nog 
in Afrika rotatwkemngen wordcn vcrvaardigd, die aUeen w-ai 
onderwcrpen, niet wat teclinick bcireft, van dfi oude teekoiingcn 
verschiUen, Dit maaktj dat zij siedils if'uag gedateerd kujinen 
worden. Todi bestaan cr wcI enkele aanwijaingci), aan de hand 
waarvan man de^e konstuitingeo naar tijdsordc in versdiUJeiide 
groepen kaii vcrdcelun. De \*oongteUtogen van do pnwhistrms^bje 
grocp. g1^kc[^no^kt door haar natnralbtnc, xljn mceat diep gegra- 
vcctd cn stark gepatineetd, Hiertoe behooren de afbeeldingcii van 
groote dicncn en van jagcra op giiahen en sIntiseiL, die uit den 
palaeolithbchen tijd kunnen zijn ; etikelc daarvan vertooncn dea- 
zelfdcn stijl als die der Boschjesmannen in Zntd-Alrjkaj waarvun 
de nuordelijkste gevonden woiden bij het Tanganjika-meer, De 
voorstellingcn van hiidden vce met herders daleeten uit den tieoU- 
tbisdien tijd; dat de praehbtorisdlc men^b aan veefokker^ deed 
is voor het palacolithiciun nog niot bewezen- In elk geval ts een 
groot decl dezei tcekeoingen zekcr zcer oud, Toch is het gevaar, 
waataan vcle archaealogen bij clke nieuwe ontdekking nkt ont- 
komen, gtoot, dat men de rotsteekeningen steeds vroeger gaat 
dateeren. Een jongere groep vonnen de Libysch-Bcrbetsche leeke- 
ningen uit den tijd vooralgaande aan do Romeinsche petiode tot 
in de Kiddel«.*iiwi‘n. In Algiers stamt do meerderbeid der rots- 
teekentngen tut dozen lijd; een aanzicrUjjk dctl moet echtcr aan 
nt}g vroegere tijden tocgeschrevcii wordcn, Voorsiellingen van 
kaineelen evcnwel duiden op cen lateren tijd en zijn slechts 3000 
i 1500 jaar oud De jongste groep bestaat uit afbeeldingen en 
opschnften sinds den Arabischen tijd (Bste eeiiw} en van den 
modemcn tijd. Bchalvc paarden. nundeten. geiten. honden, 
kameclen en ruiters komen daaronder ook s>'TObolcii vt>or zooals 
kitiisen, sptTalen on kringen^ en zeUs een paax maal menscbeti 
met geweien. die das uit den jongsten, hlstoiischen tijd tnueten 
datccren *). 

De men.schen, die dese TOtsteckeningen vert.’saidigden, moctou 
ols jagcTS en verfokkers in de (bans gehcel vereenzaamde wyestijn* 
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dalfrn geduefil hcbben ; bun jachE- en huisdiercn tnoetcn overvloedig' 
V()cdscl vooT Ifvtmsondetboud gc^<qndeIl bcbhui; zeUs de kickodil 
hccfl rich bi Fczzan nciig kmmcn opboudcn. Vele ecuwea scbciden 
ons van die periods, waaiis tk Sahara vexhtig gejuxi; H-ds qm 
door «n ri^ke vfgetatie nwnschcti en dieren te laicn Jeven, Daar 
hej onbekend is, watuieer deze levens^'oorwaaFden in de Sahara 
hebben opgehoudfin te besraan, zijn deze teekeningea wel cen 
beuijs voor den ondeidom der ntcnscliettjke bescha^'ing In deze 
streken. 

De ontdekking van deze mtsteekeningen is ^'an grootc bctee> 
kenis viqor onze kennis van de 0u4* *Egyptisciiift bcscJxaving, ligypte 
heeft aJtijd tot Afrika bchoord en juist de pradmtotischif be^dia- 
vingen van bet NijldaJ vertoanen veel saiuenhang met die der 
westdijk en zuideiijk van Egypt e geJegen gebieden* De tMjtrek- 
kingen tusschea de rotsteekeningen der Sahara cn de oudstc Egyp- 
dsche kimEtproduEtcn ztjn menig^'nldtg ■ zelfs de analyse der ge- 
bniJkte verimaterialen bewijst ditWe de Egyptisdie prae- 
historie bestudeert, meet zkh ook met deze rotstcekeningcD bezig 
hondeti. Voora] A. H. Wmckler sai A, Schaifi hebben dit in bun 
pubUcatics aangetoond 

VoftTStetlmgen van plant cn in de Sahara herinneren aan die op 
VEwg-djrtiastisdie \'azen*); die van schepen met kajuiten, roeiera, 
standaapden en hooge Stevens zijn dezellda ab die op modiigiirige 
vBzen der Eg>T>tische prachistorie, op het mttsaenheft van Djebcl- 
c3-Arak en op den gra/^and van £lti''raoonpolis; de voorstcHing 
van ten geharpoeneerd nljlpoard stemt x66 op^allend overeen met 
een witfigurige vazenbesehij dering der eerste Nogada-besebaving, 
dat aan ten samcniiaiig geen twijfel mogelijk is*). De iifbeeJdingtn 
van mannen geivapcnd itiet pijl en boog cn vergvEcid van jacht- 
hondeii met omboog gebeven staorten zijii vaak van ecu luiver 
Egyptischen. vroeg-dj-nastisdien stijl en gelijken op die van de 
vTOegbistorisdie ^ji'pttaclie tnessenheftm \'aii ivoor en ^an de 


^ Vol- tJl 177—176. 
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paUrtten van leistc«i o,fl. van fici tecuwcniachtpalft jachi- 

hondcn vimlt men «sioJc nog luj dt- Lttiyers dvr dyna^i^Tic tljdea 
(o.a. op de sUtr van Antef 11 . e«o Eg3^ti5cheti Nimrod, met de 
namptt ^* *an viji van zijn honden. van w«lke twee tniver Libyseb 
£i]n ; Bakaroe en TaJcaroc] cn op de relk'fs der rotsgmven van 
Assoean *). Eveneena vindt men in Egypte tenig de vooratellingcn 
van tnensdtei) met H’igvnnnLg bovenlidmain en met veeroi in 
de haren *). Deze dnbbele veeren hoofdtooi herinnert ann de stmts* 
veeren, gedragen door Libysche boolden op de EgypcLjclte reliefs *). 
Ook de voarstellingen van gaaellen, runderen en kleinvee gel ij ken 
op die van het praehistorisch Egypte*}. Vooial de teekeniit^en 
van mnderen met een aonneschfjf tusschen de borcos wijzcn op 
verwantschap met Egypte, waar dc godin Hath or ecn zoiuieschi}f 
tussdien de horens draagt. Ztj konnen ook vergeleken worden met 
de Egyptlsche Apislrt^elden *}, De bekende geboornde ram van 
Aboe^Alcm in het AtJasgebergte met een zonnesebijf op den kop 
vertooal diiidelijk Egyptisch'^ynastisebeD invioed en ticxliincrt 
aan den beUigen lam \'aii don Egypiiscben god AmortSommige 
onderxoekers vermoeden, dat dew Sahara*voorrtcilingen ujt 
Egypte geimporteerd aijn en dan gedateerd moeten worden 1500 b 
1000 vddr Du.« anderen daarentegen meenen. dat deze ramcaltus 
in de Sahara oorspronkelijk is en van bier nit naar Nnord-Oost- 
AJrika gvkomrn is. 

Vooratellingen ’van mensclien met dierenkci]]pen herinnereii ons 
evencens aan Egyptc, waar doze zoo karakteristiek zijn en reeds 
in den vroc^ten tijd voorkomon, Voor de Egyptologcn sjn Ktj wd 
aeer intcressant; wij vinden ttt de Sahara, spedaal in Tezzan, tec- 
keningen van menschen met cen jaldialskop^ ren runderkop, een 
onbekenden diereokop, door somnugen voor <Uen van een mjlpaard 
gcbotiden, een czel^op eti wcUkht een katten- Of haamkop 


*} ScHiirll. Die fHlhrii E^riljbilikrffutide, bli. Jli^ — ; Actiqijlty^ Vi^l. I, bU. 
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In Itot Hoggar-$«bergte komt aog eien man met «*u vxiigelkap 
voor'). Vile deie dierkoppige gcstalten voor hei L'Crst eiift, tneefit 
ter^tond Anoebb, Taoefis, Seth en Homs voor zJch tc zien. Of 
cchtcr de gcstalten met den onbekenden dkienkop Taoens vtwr- 
zooals Frobenius meent, is nog de vraag, aniigezien van 
een nijlpaardenkop in deze totsteekening niets te vindcn is. Mci^- 
woardig is wel. dut in de voorstelLing van een czelskop dtiidelijk 
bedi>e]d is een opgezet ezctsnasker wccr te geven, zooals wij dit 
ook in ^gypte kcnneti in hcl jakbaismasker dei Anoebispnesters 
Voor de dateering dezer voorstellinggn b bet van bclang, dat de 
Efiyi>ttscke goden met dicrenkoppen, zooals j\noebis eti Seib, tot 
een seer oude, zeker tot in den praidustorischen tijd teruggaande 
penode bekooren Jn tegenstelUng met dt* jongene, zuiver menscbelijk 
vooigestelde goden, zooals Oskts, Zij komen reeds op de Icipaletten 
van bet Boven-Nijlgebied nit den vroegsten praefustorischen tijd 
voor. Voor geen land ter wcreld zijn voonitellingeii van dierkop- 
pjgc menschen zdd karakteristtek aJs voor bet oude E^^te, dat 
zidi K)jn meeste goden op dfize wij;M gedacht cn algcbeeld beeft, 
De ontdekking v3Ji zoovele gestalten van dit soort op de rotstce- 
kentngen in de Sahara is nieer dan een toevai. Hier b een vuorsteE- 
ling^ereld ontdekt, die geheel oveieenkorot met de ons reeds Inng 
bekende Egj-ptische voorsteilmgswereld. 

EnkeJe humorist isebe teckeningen doeti deoken aan de in Egypte 
HKi geliefdc voorstellingen vaxi dierenlabetB*). Men meent ook 
vooistellingen van den Egyptischen god Bes met den dierenslaart 
in de Sahara temg te kunnen vinden ; echter moot men daarbij 
bedenken. dai Bes op dc Egyptische voorhistorische monumenten 
niet voorkomt, hij wmdl ©erst in bet Middenrijk aijgebeeld en komt 
pas vwlvuldig voor in bet Nieuwe Rijk. Het b dus onbekend ol 
Iiij lemg gaat tot de piaehbtorbche geflachteniivereld. 

Bijzonder jnteressant zijn voor de Egyptologcn de fresco's, 
welke dch te Mertoutek in het Hoggaigehergte bevinden. Het 
eerste beeft in veel bijaonderiieden (Itouding en groepeering der 
menschen) een wtfrkelijk treffende overeenkomst met de wand* 
schilderingcn van Hi>:taconpolU. Dil laatstc bcroenidc fresco U 

th OuHetotip Uqbat. Art n^mtre, pi. XXvii 
t G. Kottlor, 4 J 1 « iJcDkmalsr KUiwiimraKniiii* ^ tiue«tviin. tJorNn rgm, 
bijc iiS, Alb. I4P 
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in 1898 ontdekt door Quibell eti date<!rt uil het pr^ishistorbche 
EgyptcEte g«lijken» dcr b«ide fresco's is te groot, dan dat aij 
niet verwant zouden aijn. Iji hel; algcmeett is er reeds cca bcpaalde 
verwanttichap aan te wijien tti^dicti de teekeningen von Mertoutek 
cn die ^'iut het praefiistorische Egyptc, maar bij daze fresco's is 
cen osderlinge vergclijkiiig niet absurd; er is een overeenkomst 
van algemecne orde : dezeiide aimetingen t'an bet gehcel cn van de 
onderdeclcn, deiclfde dispositie, dejceUde gebraikte kteuren tn 
dan bet mcesc frappante : bcpaalde overcenkornsten in stijl en 
in beteckenis d<?r vooigestetde objeCten. Wei xijo er ui Mertontek 
geen sebepen (er was geen Nijl maar de bougsciiuttcrs ontbreken 
niet. evenmin de bonden. Do klcnren wijzen uit, dat enkote (tgiircn 
in Mertoatek (b.v. de kameelen. die b!auw gckleurd zijn] Uter 
sijn bijgeteekend *). 

Anderc fresco's van Mertoutek vortoonen runder^lioedsters, 
boogsebutters en danscressen, die d<stetfde bonfdmisvonmng beb- 
ben, *(.elke ons bij de AniafTm-prinsossen zoo vertrouwd is*l. Deze 
misvamiing, bestaande uit kunstmatig verlengdc schedeis, bs 
ten tTOffende analogio met die ^-an bet oudo Egjpte, Het is waat- 
scbijnbjk eon Afrikaansch gebruik, door Amenhotep IV in Egypte 
in de Jinode gebradit. Tn elk geval tixmen deie fresco's, dat deze 
gewooQte 00k buiten Egypte in zwaog wag. Zoo is er ecu inerk- 
waardige oveteci^tcmming tusscbeTi do kiuist \'aii Mertoutek en 
die van bet oude Egyptc. Deze is le groot dan dat or getm ver- 
wantschap zou ztjn. Do Egyptologen vertoonen de netging aan 
deze fresco's van Mertotitck. op grond van de Egyptisebe anaJogieen, 
dateoringen toe te sdirijven van resp. 3000 en 1400 vddr CItr. Met 
dezo datceringen moet men cchtcr zoer voorziebtig zijn, 

De gewoonte van bet vervaardigen van totsteekeningen treft 
men oofc in bet Egyptc van den higtoriseben tijd aan, Wie kennis 
neemt vtm de teekeningen, die door de Egipteiiaren in bistomeben 
tijd op de Fotswandon langs het Nijldal zijn aangebracht. zal dnarbii 
telkens getroSm worden door de groote overecnkonist in atijl cn 
keuae der onderB'crpen met de anderc Noord’-Afrikaaiischie tecke- 
ningen *), Zoo opent de ontdekking dezer rotsteckeningeii nkuwc 

') Qullvll—Orceit. HienwonpoUi, dccl U, Laodun Tfioj. pt LXSV—LXXVlt 
■> V«^, mnitntfd LuDdiM Kewii vail M ; Animal zrt 

io CdatiAl Satum. enj Sobnnui Inflaencps oa Eailr Kayptiiin Art^; A. Scluutl. 
HkndtMich rltr AnJtBii|u«l«. I WnOiMia 19JW bl* ^55 

Pe CJusHlaup Lau^I, Art nipwilrc. pt, XIX, XKII—XXV, 

^ J de Har^n, CnUtuftiur de* nHmiinu!atfl et tiueriptkuni de fJtgypte antiiidii. 
dMi I, VicniiA, ; Rudolf An^fiea. t>» FrisvmtiiKhnrUa voa flatnub, Lcfpxlf loiS 
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vetgeuchtett ttp dc Egyptisdic woi^csdiiedcnls (en is van frootc 
betcek^nis voor onse kennia dtrr oudste Egjrptische bescbaving. 
Hicrdoor ia geblekrai, dat de Qudsle bcschavingcn van het Kijtdal 
samenhang vmoanEi) nuft dt overige Airikaansdie gebicdcn ten 
Wcsten, Ziiidcn en Oostcn van Egypte, Dit wijst ook wil in de 
richting van cen gemccnschappelijken oorsprong dezer bescbavingen. 
Hid ligt cen belangn]k tmein van ondersoek voor de aTdia«>> 
logen. Vde unschatbare leektiningen zijn voor altijd vcxloren gc- 
gaan, maar ecu nanwkeun'g ondi-rzoek kan Dfig tot de ontdekkuig 
van velc aiiderc Icidcn. T>e Sahara en de Libyscbe woestijn hebben 
nog steeds haar onbezochte pUatsen, die gebcimen vin-beigen. 
Enst wanneer dexe doorzodit dja, ktmnen cr eindccmchisies 
ttitgespmkcn wnrden over de dateeriiig dezer documenten, de 
identtteit van haar vervaardigers cn de ^'erwantsdiap van 
beschavingen met de Oud-Eg^tisdie besdiaving. 


SUMMARY 

Tht Alrican Roch~p<tiiUings owd Their Coantethn 
with E^-piian Art. 

The rock-paintings, which beJong to the most important dis¬ 
coveries of modern tinies m ^ 7 ^^th Africa, are of a nature that they 
can UiFOU' new light an the earliest history of these parts, Frobe- 
niusj one of the most ptoficient explorers in this field, collected 
mudi material during sev'end expeditioiis and he made it a^-ailablc 
in Several trionmnetilaj ediiious. The rockpaintings must belong 
to a period when the Sahara was still fertile and inhabited. They 
Wereenginived on the ctifl walls; mostly only the outlines have been 
drawn, but in a few instances there are also found wall-paintings 
in differeitt colours. Thi^y represent isolated big animals, which 
now^ have died out in those regions, such as elephants, gtraffes, 
osUiches and aurochs, and also grmjps'of animals (game or d omes tic 
animals and cattle) t(igi<!tb(-T with the accompanying human beings 
(hunters or herdsmen). Many of the pictures are highly impres¬ 
sive and will bear comparifion witli the best products of modem 
artists. 

The relatkvns between these itjck-paintings and the oldest Eg>'p- 
tian art-prorlucts are manifold. The re| 3 resi;ntations of plnnt^ 
6 o 


and attitnal* and of isbips and hjiman Ijctngs ar€ strongly rcminis- 
oeiit of the Egyptiiin vmy of representation. We even find in tU# 
SaliaTB men with animal heads and with skull ddonnitks, both so 
cbaiaot eristic tor Egyptian art. All this seems to point to a 
conunon origin of the dvUization of Ancient Egypt and of the most 
ancient inhatHtants of the Sahara. This is an impottant Geld of 
fcseareb. the more so as huge parts of the North-Airicaij desert 
have not yet been explored sufficiently. 




HADDEN DE EGVPTENAREN VAN HET 
OUDE RIJK EEN „ZIEL"? 

DOOR L. J, CAZEMIER, ScmZDAtt 

Dew ^Taag sidt Ranke in het ..Zcitsdirift fur agypitsche Sprachn 
und Altertumskunde”, 75 (1939), p. 133. Hij ponoerl dat hei bedt 
van «en ];»& een voott« 2)1 ts, dat oonpronkelijk aUeen dc kcmiiig 
fals 00k de godisn) ten deeJ vie!, £cr^ in de Joop der tijden werd 
de baj door bet bekendc proco£ der detnokiatiscnii^, sen bezit 
van niJe Egj’pteaarcn. Dcjaj atelling acht ik }iiist. In mijn dissex- 
tatk “ Oud-Aeg^i'ptiese VoorstelUngen Aangaandc dc 2 id, Wage- 
ningen 1950 — ben tJt tot dezelfde konklugie gekomen, Fiajike 
beeft echter cen tijdbepoJiJig aangegeven dow te zeggen, dat da 
gewone Eg>-pE«iaar noch in bet Oude Ri)k noch in het Aiidden Rijk 
e«n ba heeit gdtad, Uierander wil ik in het tort mijn mening weer- 
geven. 

In dfi Pyniraideteksten is slcchts sprake van de ba van eon god 
of van cen kotiing. In kder geval wordt er ninuncr over dc ba van 
de gcwone man in Egypte gesproken. lie koning ondersdicidt rich 
van de andere mensen door bicaindere praeroigatieven, waartoe 
We ondar nicer dc ba fiebben te rduuien. Door hcl bexst van een 
ba is dc koning verbonden met de ecuwige wexerd der goden. In 
het oude Egypt c wofdt nict aJIecn de koning als god beschouwd^ 
raaar hi} is een gfxL Hij bezit eeumg Teven. Hi} sterft nict, wan- 
new iijn feven op aaxdc eindigt. Reeds iijdens iijn ieven op aside 
bezit hij altcs wat nodig is voor het eeuwige [even. Ook een ba. 
Daardwjr beait de koning een macht, icts machtigs om te doen al 
wat hij verlangt, ook wanacer by de aarde verlaat. 

Dat maciitige, vvaardoor de koning in staat is bij xijn sterven 
naar dc goden te gaan, wordl vootgesteJd als een vogei, dikwijls 
met mensenhuofd, Een ziulevoorstcliing dns, die vrij iUgemcen is. 

Daamaasi kennem dc pyramideteksien dc voorstclLing, dat 
de gestOTven koning^ cvenate de goden die naar de bemel widen 
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gaaii^dp httlp vw tt-n dintionisctie veerman ivodig uf sch 

op dc vtcugels van Thol ptantst, opdAt deac hen) zal bren^ naar 
g(!no 2tjde^. Dit laatste gebeun waarsdujnitjk, Ui’anneer de veer- 
tnsn hem nict in 2ijn bo<it 'wi] nemen. Om niet tot dexe of andere 
noodmaatregefen te vervatlcn, is bet het allcreeavoudigste, dat de 
koning bij zijn sterven van niemand afhankeitjk is en self beachikt 
over de middden, die hem naar de licmet biepgcn. 

Hi) gaat najir de hmneJ op zijn ejgcn vleugeb, ev'enais de 
grote gaos * *), 

the kan vtiegen, vliege. P. vliegt ver van a weg, mensen. 
Niet is hij mecr op do aacde, maar in de bemel *). 

De biezondere pofdtic van de koning wordt m de laatste tekst 
onderstreept.^adnikkeljjk svordt de koning onderschddon van de 
mensen, die niet in dc heme! bchoren, die nict kunnen vliegen zoals 
hij, die niet dc hemcl kunnen bereiken op de wijie, waarop hem dit 
gdukt . Di( alles heeft biJ tc danken aan dat tnachtige« dat hij be<^ 
zit als god, aan dc ba, die de koniog qualilate qua behoort. Zo is 
de ba het praerogatief van de koningen. Dc ba als ids maebtigs, 
maar ook de ba ats ziclevogcl. 

Spicgcibcrg heclt hd \iermot‘den uitgesproken, dat dc valk de 
ztelcvogel van de kontng is geweest *). Enhel eij alJeen van de 
koning. Hij hcrinneit cr aan, dat er op vcie ploatsen in dc p^iamide* 
teksttm sprakc is van het gaan van de konlng naar dc hjcmel ats 
cen valk. Dc zicJevngcl van de gewone Egyptenaar zou vnorgestcld 
zijn als een soort ooievaar, Ook op deze wijze zou de biezondere 
plants vi'clkc dc koning innam door cen iiltcriijke onderscheiding 
gcmarkcerd zijn, 

Boven hebben we editor gczcgd, dat oict allccn de vaUc het 
\'oorrecht van de koning is geucest, maar de zicJevogel, dc gehctc 
ba-voorstclling. Keeds jaren geleden Uceft Stcindorfl er op ge- 
wczen, dal dc ka ourspnmkcUjk ecn btezonder vooTTcchl van 
goden en kuningen was*), Predes hetzelfde wtilen wc ook van 
de ba zeggen, In latere tijd — en we denken weer aan het preces 
dcr demokzatiecring — is zowel dc ka aJs do ba een onontbecEiijk 


y Pyrt to?) *.» 
q Pfrt. 5^7 #-*. 

•) I^rt ti». 

»1 Pyrt S99, 

y W. Spiriicitwrg. Uw Unprans dea nef^yptmchea Srelcuvq^ti <>.t..2.sa(iO^ 
itt ugypttKhr SpnKiic Mnd Aitcilunukumile ^S (ipio) p 
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b^Lt vai) allc mcnsen gGU’ondfii. tocli voof 

ic/jrr mogctijk li^ven in biitcre str^J^^n tC!gcmD«!t t« gaan. 

Ihf voonsteUing tiu. dat alteen tconuigen iscn Iirven na dood 
besclionn is, treffcn we ^'okcr fuui 'J, D0 gewone Egyptonaar, die 
oiGt veeder leeft, h^ft td bet gebcel geea ba oddig. Het £OU zelLs 
dHaa^dd zijQ bij hem vmi. een ba te epreken. Breasted*) wijst 
met imdnik op het feit, dat de ba juist bi] het sterven een belang- 
rijkc rot vgtvuU. to het ogeablik ^'hh sterven is het van het groolsre 
gcwicht e«j ba te hchben, opdat nuai kan vender le^'en, V'txir de 
FuiaD ia dit ceti vatiscUsprekendc Ktak. Voor hem behoort sterven 
tot de ottmcgelijkheden, 

Hij [Atum] maakt, dat de dabbele deuren des bemels voor 
hem geopend Kijn ... , opdat hiJ niet op dje aarde fiterft te 
midden van dc mensen *J. 

In pyramidetekst 799c lezen we: 

De goden nemeit n ten hemol in uw ba (m b^-k, nusscbleii in 
uw kwalitcit von ba) en gij zjjt ba onder hen. 

In geen gel’s! is de ba ecu gedeeite van de mens, Ba is de gebele 
mens. 

Wij vertalcn : gij n'// ba. Men kan 00k seggen ; gij ba. 

Breasted dteert. wannecr hij het heeft over ba wotden, pyrt 
I94J b : 

dat gij etai ba moogt wnrden under de goden, gij die leeft in 
uw kwatitdt van ba. 

Noodaakebjk is dexe I'ertalJng met. Ik mu lici'cr vertaient dat 
gij een ba mopgt zijn. De gestorven konittg behoelt niet ba te 
worden. Wanneer hij komt te sterven, neemt hij q.q. zijn pJaats 
onder de goden in. In deaelfde spreuk wordt 00k gezegti i 

gij vii«^ naar de htanel, gij leett met hen (de goden), gij laat 
uw vlengels groeieti*), 

Juist omdai de konmg ba is kan hij vtiegen, heeft hij vlcugels, 
behoort hij tot de goden. 

Nu wotden «r in de pyramidejeksten 00k andem ceremonian 
genoemd, waardoor de koning tn de godenkring kan wOTden opge- 
nomen. B,v. pyrt, 57S: 

M dumtrptii U Sauwy*, Letifbudi der 1t«ligiatitignv:hichti>. Tatiinfob 
I. p tfl h.v, 

J H. BiwMted, Drvvlcpiiient ut EotiKiw uid TIuiuutiC la AnciAt Bjtnil 
LoqUott p. 50. 

■) Pyrt. ^ 

•1 Pyit. 



Uw zoom (Homs) hccft hem (Scib) g<!sb£eii, Uij liceft zijn 
oog aAti hem cnlmkt eti het u gegie'mi, wsuirdoor gij ba 
(wordt) cn ib ni. de eeiste dcr 3 b^. 

UJt dcze ickst is af £e Iczcn, dal de goddelijkheid van de koning 
nkt in stoat stelt I'cn pi oats onder de goden in non^n. 
Zijn positie b in.a.w. met voldounde om in dc ficmel toegclaien 
to wordon. Dit b echter een luivor Osiriaanse tckst. 

Osins is de typLsotn; mens. Do moJis die i-an zickzetf geen eon wig 
leven Iieeft. Op eijn dood wotdl dan 00k olio imdnik gelcgd. In 
de dood hocft hij zelfs besdiomiing von do nog levondon nodig tegen 
zijn vijandoji. Uit eigen kracht kail hij ge<yi god w'ord™. Ailerlei 
ceiemanuin hebUen ten duel, dat do gestorven Osiris w4?er tot 
nieuw leven komt. Dc gansc dixlenkultns dient daartoo. Zo graot 
is rijn iiivloed gnweesl. dat Osiris, zander dat de kaning rijn Helk»- 
poUtaanse vuorrechten prijsgaf, 00k aan do Farao ab voorbedd 
gcstcld werti DesMslfde riten, die aan Osiris oeuwig ieven vcrsctiaf- 
ten, werden 00k gobezigd voor do Farao. Vandaar dat men, naar 
mijiJ menUig. alSeen in Osiriaanse ieksten ten aaiuicn van de 
koning event. vertaJen kan ; ba viordeH. 

£r is een lijd gewocst, dat do ginteti 1*011 bet bof, do vorstendet 
gouwen, die eens in de nabijhcid van de Farao badden geli*cfd, 
zich 00k in de duod wildon scharen om bun vorst. Naaimatede 
vnrslen dcr gousven eelfstandiger werden ■—■ ongevocr in het mid¬ 
den der 5do dynastic — vodden m minder behoefte om zich in de 
nabijhcid van bet gral i-an de kilning te la ten hegmven. Het was 
voor deze lursten geonsrins ecu ideaal mecr om in dc dow! bij 
hftn vroegero heciscr tc zijn. Naamatc de gonwvorsten groier 
macht verwierv'en, de koning in machl naderbij kwamco, wad 
cr minder gclet op het prindpiolo onderscheid tussen de koning 
cn zijn rilksgrutcn. Steeds stctker wordt hctsttcvcn bij deze vursten 
-— later is it zeUde streven tc zien bij dc gewone Egyptenaar — 
om zicb 00k dc voorrt.'chlen van dc koning loe te ctgenen. Nict zo- 
zecr zijn goddcljjkc aistamming of dc zckerhcid van het voortbe- 
staon na de dood op gruod van dc goddeitjkc afstanuning, maar 
wel hot uitzJdit op ecu guddelijk Jeven, flat Osiris ols ..eecste der 
Wcstelijkcn" heeft bcrcilrt, Zwds Osiris ts gestorven, ao zal ook de 
mens stcrvcn. Maar 00k; zoals Osiris is opgistaan, to zal oak dc 
mens, ivioLS icvcn met bet rijne is verbonden, opstoan. Bij zal tot 
ecu nieuw. goddtiijk levcn ontwaken. Hij bezit wd is waar dat 
Icveo niet op aaidc, maar bij bereiki bet na dc dood. De gewotic 
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mims, ook de fcuwvcirst* is litel ecq ba op de aardfl. Hij kan (ftsn 
ba Worden in luit hiemomaats. Daartce moctcn allcrici ritcn w-or- 
dcrt volbmclit, aUcrlci sprmikeii gerc«~itecrd. „Het zkh vcraiulmn 
in con ba", hct opsduift van hoofdstuk 83 viun het Dodvnboek. 
laat xien, dat de mens, die in een ba wenst vtiiandcrd te worden, 
ba is, 

Htt prorei der demoktalisering gaat tu»g ^'Crder. Stniks wil de 
gEWone Egyptetiaar oak in het Icven op aarde ten ba beziiten, 
evenals dc koning. In cen sptttik van hot lot >'3n dc dode in het 
htvmaTnaabi wordt gcZRgd: 

I>an xal het gebcuren, dat gij voor de twedc maal lecftj 
ziodat uw ba niet van nw iidumm verwijderd wurdt, nw ba 
goddelijk Is niet dc 3i>w *)* 

Nog duideUjker is wat or op het graf van fnni staat tc Icaen: 
Mijn ba wordl Jh flterven, onder hen die 

grootso daden hebben vemcht *). 

In dtre tekstiin word! geen rekening mecr geho-tidcn jnet het 
ondera:hcid tnssen de konuig cn dc gowane mens, DH ckadinsdurid 
is ook niet tneer te vtoden in het boek „Que mon nom deurisse'*, 
Mvaarin van do gewtme Egyptenaar tvqrdi geaegd; 

Vvf ba vliegt naar de homel met de baw der goden *), 

Icdw heelt een ba, do gewone nmns. de koning, de god. ledcr 
hceft de beschikking over dat machtige, tt’aardoor ecuwig [even 
wordt virricregen. 

Overal dus con striven am aanspraaJc te maken op dcs kunings 
voomchten. Intnasen bebben de priest era niet sttl gcacten am to^ 
ofldcrsdidd tinssen mensen <»i goden vast te stelkm, daarbij 
de koning rekenend aan de kant der goden, tn deze riebting zuilen 
we wcl de vGcklaring heblien te zocken van liet feit, dat in aan 
goden ^ ann koningen vele baw zi)n tofgeschrcveni. 

BijI baw kan men —evunals btj ha in dc singnlaris — dunken 
sum een ongedifierentieerde ziclemacht, iets machtigs waan'an 
men mecr of minder kan bezitten, lets machtigs waaidooc men 
cen bcpaaldc kiacht kan ontwikkrlcn. Daamaasl kunnen ivc 
wtjzen op teksten, waarin baw alleen door dc pluraiis kan vertaald 
wonlen. In Jatere tekston worden aan Re i,| kaw en 7 haw toe- 
gesefareven. Bij dc kaw is de uUwea^king lets Dauwkeudger, daar 

SrUifi, Uiimndm, IV, u^, 

^ Setko, Urliaisdtn, tVj tifi 

”]l J Iift!)ilitLnj liviv %ypti(^rt Qufi ntuii anm 
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versch-illciidc di^zer kaw ecn naam dra^en, Inj df^ haur wordt i *n1cf>l 
htti) geta] vastgestdd op 7. We!k« de funktk> v-an dese 1 »aw, koc 
hua oadurlinge verhouding gewetsiit b, dnaiuver is niete te xcggeu. 
In de mecstc gevolten woidt er geea bvpaaid geta .1 genoemfL Tocb 
ztillen er tninsteas 3 geweejft Kijn, merkt Wiedfnmum op’j^ 

Waniiecr van Osiris gczegd wurdl: 
ik tie uw eigen geatoltea, de vonneii van uw haw*} 
dan wil ik dcnken aan zielen met een aekere zeif^andigheid. Dit 
xou ik 00k witten doun ten aanzacn wan de uitsjiraak; 

0 N, tot u is Honis gektTrnea, voomen von sijn hawt 
Jjapj, l>wa mwt. I, Inbtj en Kbh 4nwf *). 

Uisschicn laogcn we hiernit konktnderen, dat H^nis cens over 
vier bfltw besclukte. 

Op grond van tk; tekslen kantitu we xeggen, dat nagenoeg allcen 
aan dc goden taw, .irZklcn'" met een zekoie zelfstandigficid, xijn 
toegeschreven. £en cnkcle maal aan dc koiiing. Kees wijst op dc 
iiitdnikking ..godlijk aan zieicn" op de koningstafd van Sakkaia*}. 
Van dt* haw der gwnne Egypt enaren is geen sptake, 00k njet 
wanneer men baw ^i-il vertalcn met macht. filij is enket bekend 
Lacau, No. 77*), 

ik ben gckomen om mijn baw tc voentn naar de hemet, tnijn 
sebrik is op de aarde, inijn vcrwondiiigiiknicht in do... 

To kunnen we ait de teksten niet Iczcn, dat het pm:csder demo* 
kratisering to ver is dooigedroiiigen. dal de veelheid der baw, 
waardoor nog cen onderscheid wordt aangegeven tu^n de g»d«n 
(en dc kotiitigen) cn dc gewone mensen, het nonnale bezit is gewor- 
den van iedcre Egyptenaar. 

Nu sproeJet Koes ecu ..xwcifeUos uralten VolksvorstcUung 
vom hti, die sozusagen offbdell anerkannt ist"*}. Hi) blijft in 
gebreke dit te bcwjjzen. Mijn brawaren gaan niet tegeu het „Ewci- 
fclios uralt*'. Ik tnecn 00k, dat er in dc ba^voorsteUiug heel oud 
roatenaal verwerkt Is. }daar wcl heb ik bezwaar tegen de uitdnik' 
king „VolksvorstdIung*'. De nude pyramidetrksten — cn dat 


^ A, [>vr .JrbcnulD LeklyiAJii'^ im Giaubfiti tier dhcii Ai9irpt«r 

S lf» 

■) Dodenboek 7b*. 

^ PyrI, fior, 

H. TDtfriivLdytMin uiid clef Mlinn Affyptrr. 

") Ttxtcfl ^fyptictiA. parUcc. P!Arit 

H. Khs, Tptfffigldnbcif, p tn. 
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zijn liiteinddijk de ^cwichti^c bronncn in dezc tnateric — zijn 
DflUcnoog gdieel voor de koning geschreven, Ze liebbcn niei b«tn!k- 
king op iedere Egyptrna^r, We m^>eten dtiii Hviio al^erminst 
raLksvoorsteUing^ zoeken. Kees merkt editer op, dat, aJ zJjii de 
p^TimudtiUiksteii voor de koning bestemd, ze duJdelijk ,,dtn Stcin- 
peJ dies vSJki'fcli™ AllgcRieingnta" dragen. Ook hier bew^st hij 
niels, Merkt enkc! op dat „scbr bau% bewusstc Gegeits^tze dner 
hOilierstTcbenden priesterlidien Speknlation zu den eirifachtr ge- 
bUehencTi Volksvoi^eltimgen" zi}n vast te steJtcn^), 

Maar wat behonrt tot de priesterJiike spukulatics, wat tot de 
volksvoorrteilingen ? Het b oumogeHjlc «en zutvete sclieiding aan 
te brengen. Hct is tramirens de vraag, of men dit enige ditizcn- 
(len jaieii gclcden heeft kunneti doen, Wij ktumen aUtsen maar 
t^kenen met fetten die vaststaan. In de eerste pkats is het prures 
der demokratisering niet te Jootiienen. Dc gewone Egyplenaar 
was nn cenmaal niet tevreden met de voorstdlingen over het 
teven na dc dood, die als voor hem passend in zwung wareti, Hij 
verlangt naar bctzelMe (ot, dat de ptiestcr voor de koning hetft 
bestumd* * Hij geeft heel bevrust de voorkeur aan dc priestcr- 
voorsteUingen. 

In de twede pkiats zijn dc laatstgenocmde voorstdiingen in dc 
pyrnmuletekston beschreven. Zij geven niet de oudste volksvoor- 
stellitigen wcct, ofschoon deze itivloed op de eeiste ktmncn uit- 
geoefend hebben. Kces wil daartoc b.v. de ver binding van de 
dode met bet Westen reketiftn <), Ik mean ook, dat dlt fuLst is, Ook 
to de pyianudetekstcn wordt over he I Westen gcsprokeii ats het 
eigenJijke dodenland. *Maar inch mefir over hct gaan van dc koning 
naar de hemel. Hfj sdbrijdt door de denren de^ hcmcis naar de 
Oosthemd, waar de goden leifen, AUcs meet dc koning bcbulp- 
zaam zijn, opdat hij niet in dc aardc zaJ komcn, niet ten onder 
zal gaan. Dc konirig is dus in hct gdicel niet gebonden aaii dc 
plaats, waar hij begravea Is. De gewone Egi'ptcnaar wcl. Deze kan 
zich aileen maar omkeren von zijn cne zijde op dr atuliTC. 

Staai op, gij, die in uw graven woant. Maukt uw graflituien 
los, wcrpl hct zand van uw gclaat af, Rtcht it op \-an uw 
Itokcrzijdc. stctint op qw' reditcrzijdc, verheft aw aapgezicht, 
opdat gij ziel hetgeon Uc voor u gedaan heb ■). 

H Kmi Ibideni. p. mO. 

*) H Jtm, Ibkijfdii, p 1* ffr 

*) 1^*, 1S7S 
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In deze teksi b wel dc oudi' volksvoo^teiling w^rjgegvwn. 
Bewi^mj^vrijhdd bezit de dixIt;, maar zeer bepcrkt. gcboxiden 
aaii bet jjraf. 

Een miter cmbcpcrktc bcwcgirigwrijhdd b enkel bel vnomtcht 
vail de konmg, Dexe beweging^vrijheid lieeft faij le tLmken ann 
dat maditlge^ hetwdk aanduidt, dat ,,ce cin ,Lvbcn* giht, wclciies 
mchr bt ab blosse Lebcjndigkeit" ')> Dit mochlJge, dit 
Wirkungsvollc”, deze ba ste!t de kcning ia de gcJcgcnlieid dc 
offers in ontvangst te nffmen, de zon bij hoar cpkomca te aon- 
schouwcn, enz. Het b dus nict een ab^tntc vnjbcid. welke de ba 
bezit, maar ecn vrijheid die veci verkleslljlccr is dsa die waarovcr 
de gewonc man bcsciukle, 

Wanneer in flude tijden de ba ab vogel wordt vooigcsteld, dan 
b de vogcl „dic Fonn dnes numinnsen Erlebnbses'*. ^'aaiom dit 
jnist een vogel was en niet lets anders weten we nfct. Bcgr^pelijke 
retaties zijn met noodzakelijtc. Het vermogen van de vngel otn ver 
wcg te vUifgen geeft gccn \'erktarittg. De ba behoefde slechts de 
vrijheid om aich iu de onmidddlijke cmgeviiig \an het graf te 
hewegen. De gcstalte kan geboren worden zonder dat het verst and 
werkzaam is. 

Later hebben de pricsters ecu (mder ideaal voor de koning vast* 
gestcld. Niet Jangcr zal }d} leven in de omgeiing van zijn grafj 
moar boven, in de hemel. In de ba had men een bmtengewoon 
gesebikt inidde] oin de kaning naar dc hemel te bieiigen. &Ten beeft 
de oude volksvoorstelling genomen. Nn kon inderdaad gewezen 
worden op het vermogen van cen vrigei om vci weg tc vliegcn. 
Mn.w, nu kan naar begnjpclijke relatieS) gezodit worden. 

,4^mc zwcffcUos lualte Volksvnrstellung/' Het sal wel wiiar lijn, 
Maar ze hceft door de pTicsterthoologie een andcre inhoud ge- 
kregen. De priesterthcologie lieeft niet node vdtksvooistdlingeiL 
offtcieel erkend, maar hooft daarvan een d ankh^i^r gebrutk ge- 
maakt. 


I], :£cbfTijLbnlnc^ bi] C- von titr LetuWj Hi^WKnti^mriQyie il«r RjelifM). 
Tutmi^n IMS* p 3^1. 
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SUMMARY 

DiJ tkt Egypiiani of th0 Anvknt Empitt Eosstst a "Soid" ? 

The author agrees with Ranke's opinion that only the Idoig is 
in possession of a ba. This possession makes him a god and 
bestows oa him etenml life. The ba Is something powerful, hut 
it is abo oonenved as a soul-brid; the king docs not need to become 
a ba, rather he himself is the ba. Osirian influences also bring about 
other conceptions with regard to the king, which are found in the 
pyramid texts. The nobles and still later the common ^yptian 
people try to avail themselves of the privileges of the king. 
So the essential diSerence between the king and the common 
man ceases to exist. Nevertheless, in spite of this isweas of 
dciiiocFatic equalixatian the priests show a tendency to keep np 
the didcrcnce, In ttiis way the king is provided a.o. with 
several baw. It is impossible to make a clear distinction between 
the priestly specalations and the popular views, although the first 
prevail in the pyihunid texts. And even where the popolar views 
are taken over by the priesta, they assume another meanmg 
when applied to the king. In the theology of the priests there is 
always the intentioo of making a difference in principle between 
the king and the ordinary human being. 


OVER HET KOPTISCHE WOORBENBOEK 
VAN VEYSSIERE LA CROZE 

iKXtK J, JANSSEN, Leii>£M 


tdaUiima La Ctore, mens famili f.naa.ni eigenlijk Vejresitfre 
tuidde^ was in i 66 j Nantes geboren Na cen lomaiiUscb leven 
cn wic omzwcTvingen were! dexe Dud-Benedtetijn *) van dif Con* 
gregattc van S. Haunis, wiens leven gdiL'el en al opgi^ig in do 
stttdic, ..biWiotiwscaris des koiiings" te Berlijn (i 69 ' 7 j. Tndlcfi men 
hem lie^’cr geen ..pulyhistor'* wii noemen, is het ntoeilijk hem als 
gelcfmde U qualihccercn; bij was immem ttiet »lte«n iemand, die 
speienderwijxe allcrid modeme talen leerde, maar ook inm mt- 
atekead dassicus; hij bestudeerdfl oude charters evenah de kerk- 
vaders en kcrkelijke schrijvers, daamaast {lubikeerdc hi] ook over 
kerkgeschiedenis, den Bijbet en de apocriefen; .dja belongstelling 
voor do hlosofie uitte xich o.a. in cen uitgebieide briefwisscling 
met Leibnitz. Icrwijl daamaast die voor de thcologic bleef be- 
staan. Bnvendien was hij een orientaJist in den ninnsten zin des 
woords’). Vooml schijnt hij smank gchad tc hebben in het tnaken 
'I’an WDordenboeken: niet minder dan vter hoeft bij cr samen- 
gesteld, ecn Anttoensch, Eoptisch, Slavisch en Synsctu Na £t]n 
dcKtd (S 739 ) ku'amen zij met ztjn manuscripten in bezit van 
Ch. Et. JonlciA *) en toen deze in 1745 stierf, verkochten zijti broers 

Zljn Iftifflis wcrI b(sachre™j diwjr fija locrllirjj mn Ch. Et. jcutlan 

(I7T»—J745f In rte ta vifl ct 4m onvm^ dt? Hr Ci CfW, ftW: da KennT- 

qa» d# cet Autimi' war divm vnJrU, Arnaifirdjua^ * r d - ill i voi. sani«i- 

vmttin^ IB depi^ Iba ftrmpi Eh pliu itscut^ JuKpi'li 

OCA Jotin r . fiif M M Flmiili IXclat Fr^rca, tirnm lit dirccrtfou Sit. 

Uf Phrii, tHirfj, 5 ^—Koptiich tit nt^B Ywral 

ct lLLiCD{iE{ita> nir 1> limgiici et Ea litblnit'ura tto 
Firii, ^j—*5* ^—99. JafdBH, At[gi?in«lDfr UKutich# 

Blo^phJtf, § 4 . LisJpHl^p io4—506. 

q in T<i 77 hi} novictaat |^an (i.w, &j) 

La Cfwa B taujoun cimaeivi^ pour rOnjra qu'll Avoit quitt^p bdBueoup do 
timiiddnitMw ft 

*1 Zu9 t>-v, 1^11 Vipfhfiiiddllni^ in DimctAllcioci ct orKUoautu dominJ- 

OLfuin Knptnc nd J. Oiambortityaiiiin, AmiUhrdAisj^ tyifi 
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tie ha«dsciiTiften van hct Aimcen^hc cn Kopltsche WEXirdenbocfc 
aaa de Lt'icUche umvursiteU '). A;iii dit Hechttc Lt Ctok 

atejf de mecsT^ waarde'). Uit rli; ct^fcpbon hlijkt, dat fict kiaar la 
^ckomcn op 3 Maart I7^I. Hel omml VIII + (>86 besdirevcn 
bladzijden cn hei papierftmnaat ia 30,7 cm (hroedtc) bij 26,5 cm 
(tiooigte}. 

Dc itdeiding wcrd nog bctzeJfde iaar afgedrukt m cen brioi 
van J. A. Nolteniiis aan Th. Haaacus^), tot de uitgavc van hct 
woordenboek self dudde men ecbttn: uiet over te gnan, hoewe] cr 
toentertijd geen etikeJ aifal^etiscb KoptiKb lexicon bestond, Of- 
schoon het voorbeeJdig verzorgde manuscript door de vote bewiis- 
plaatsen erg voluminens is, liot do zwager van P, E. Jablcnski, 
Qir. Sdujlta * *)j itijn !ecrtiii|; C* G. Woide *) dc Cuiatorcn der 
Leidscht; univeraiteit verzocken, het lexicon te mogen copieereii 


’) Memoin da U. Wohla, <nif le tactfoanjiirr Cojthtc 4ig'tl ta piibltrr & OxfMd 
ft siir taa ScAmu <^1 bttt ^ittdlc lit LaD{{uc Csphtr. Adrv^^c 1 h Auteirn 

tiu Jcrurwil do*- Sfivmu. Jn Le Juvinat iIoa Sfavsno. julUiit tf7i. Toout t.XXIV 
(liilU de AfmtcTdiLrdi^ j.rO — , 146 . Over Cro£]ff"ii wucipjeixboclc wortit bit. 

jpopfukjsu Zit fjtkk R P A. l>Jiy, CotM^uoi Mh^bthccac 

AcadcuilAc BikiAVASit Ln^Unni Batavyrum, L [uki ^«Liccl 

juljtJ , hut KiiptUch« itH gtsdutumtsTU €utr 431 B « Jfebr. tte tm Wmi-rurt; gaamp 
daxik Ik op dcic plAHts IIt C vmji Aremluiilc voor *Jifl icrvoto M?4}{iymcndhi’iii un 
litLipvaAfdiglwfliJ by hai vati tic h» v^n Ia Cmc, Hct Armecxtmiht 

djBB^t |j,Dl iiummer 431 A ert k bcsehn^vcEi n.w btr n>0—107. Over m Luifcste 
waren G. Cwpcj- tn A. RpIahiI xhvit i-nlhtagxtiijit xiu rJt nhijqijc^ d'bititaiTp, 

^ [ItULiatEiTp, etc. ^itfm a iUv&rt de L'HuTopp par feu Mnnsieur Glibeft 

Cu|ie/, 174=, «*■* 

■) IdnlAQ, cu*.. 171 . 

■i In Bibbvthw Ckslir FuKkuiiit 

uiuirtap,^ 17 s*- 745”^5* - ^ gB-luKle attfivurinit ia jjin Lx 

Cryjte rkrrM^«Qmni b cadiillJi, a lihllotlici^, 

Kb AntiquilAtibnH, vim ITOiinCA^iS'^T^rAI w«J HOATPAUTTATUr^ 
(no. biL 

•) 1697^1777 ; tie AU^enieinc l>euttodiu Bivffiiap^l* LaIimcI^^ iStji, 1 

*) 17 ^ 5 —*79» : ilfl Otethwry t>f NKtirdul UkiJtgmpby e^i. by S. Lee, t 4 »ii]ari, 
1^10. ifio—^9&. 

iu dc V3(i de d^f bijkgcit rsm il« lt«dutlfEd v^in dt 

HHh CurB eii Bunrerma, d«i 8 Fehr 1746 (= Aichfef van Cntatoteiii def 

LehiidiG Oib^irrftitcU fev wU»t dp diUnni 8 Xnveinber i 7|J| lic 

briel vau Wwde ; najir J>t G f Utftlimk ndj tii«l<^ctH4de4 iid* hrlrS, bphalv« Jc 
dfklerbiekGiilTtt^ en wml im>p ten Ntulerbrnd^che klcirkarhAnd 

..gdiyort bebbcdijp ht^l a£;brirt*bjk favtimlMl Advii wi den tlcer QihlJulJifwJA 
Grunovuui" werd rllt vorm^k wtlwilleiul , kIc Re»»lotlea van Qrratorea 

* Arcbicl van CuratuiEd dun Leidxlie Unii^r^jleit ( —iSljJa Inv. Xo. 33, hh- 2*7 
ea Jjii, be adminiAttatuur in^ bet Cdlki^e viui Cumbaren, d« Hew A vnn lldag- 
■IjBten, wjup wo VThrfiiltmjk mij vetW to auvea hut: te raAflple^en W^idc 

tfchiijH ill ti|n M^etinlire f=Iu iknl 1}* 313 . nCtat dc ckI ^iri^inaJ (|iio j'ai pmeo 
175P uBf Dopte pemr M. Sdbdtj A pour niul M c;. Schir*il», RyptiKhi* 

GramnuUk, ben-UKe^fbeu . vmi H Stcinibal, IktUJn, jw sou ach mi 

ikpot La Crewe mil flemaakto enpie van lija cnaaiiui^ipt m de Bihli&th^ue Xalio- 
Dale tu Fkfijfr huvtndi»i i <iqk hLcr gaat blljkbiiu: Icjujt op tbutrerotrc, li^hcr- 
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DezK joitge Pool* toentertijd te Leiden tbiMjIogie siudeerdd 
cn later verbnmlcu weid nan de Nedvrkindsdie kerk te Lorulen, 
heeft isr zoowd voor ;5ijn teetmeester nU voor zicha-If cen copie 
van gemoakt. Scholtz liceft het toen verkort, cchtcr met dicn vier- 
^tandc, djtl gecn woordeu iverdcn wcggckiten, maarslccUtB bewijs* 
plontsen of verwijzingen ; b.v. hij M geeft het tiandschrift li plaJii- 
sen op, het gcdnikte woordcnbock x, Toch is het fxccri»Lt:rcn nict 
Meeds consequent gelx'nrd, b,v, bij M<CD is .,S>c eliam Kitebems, 
pag. 462*' van het bmdschiilt wcggelaten, hij b.v. kKa.)!''! is dt 
venvijiing naar denxelfdcn schrijvcr weJ opgcncuncn. Verwijzingcn 
naar het Anncrniiicb aijn tttsggtflaten ; ook is de \'erliiling soms 
lichldijkge^vjjzigd; b.v, X©i iW immtvcrioors, hnntbehrift Expers 
misericordiac. Do voomaamste lormeele vcraiidering betreft de 
Sa'iedtschc woonden: dit dialect svns locn nog slechts kort eo 
onvolmnakt bekeiid en La Cmxe had de specific k Sa'iedi^e 
ivooidcn oan het einde van clkc letter van het alfabct ^piaalsl; 
in bet woordetiboek zijn desc ofzonderlijk opgenomen, met enkelc 
emendaties van Woide, als *,SyHoge qiiamndam vocum Dialecti 
Sahidicac sive Snperiorts JEgypti" (bb, 183 — igq). Woide voor- 
zng het gebcet van drie indices: een Griekschen cn Latijnschen 
voor hel Bohalrisch en een gemengd (Iricksch-l-Atijnsdien vwr 
IiL‘t Sa*iedisch- in 1775 veracbeeii licl, bij dc Claiendon Press le 
Oxford, in druk, want „Placait Cnratoribus Ifnivcisitatis O\o- 
nicnsis SpfxtatUsnnb primum, Celebcrriim La Crozii Lexicon 
jlEgyptUco-Latinuin rarisstmum elaboraiissimiimque, pretiosum 
ilhid Bibliothecae Academteae LugdimoBatavao miffsjhov, dig- 
nnm ejns tiominc, in lucem emittere" (Woordenboek VIII — IX). 
Dat voel is weggelaten, bSijfct altcen reeds nit liet aantal bladzijden 
van het bnek, waarvan het paginaformaal «tlgev4^fl^ lietzcHdc is 
ab dat van het handsclirift (21 cm lirecdte bij 27 on hiKfgte); 

cilea imf.p ^5 t 4tiqtrini|ti i4iiAiunxl vfrtndb iwr E^ptn U lidt iiuj iwi mxa{^|k, 
da }idstliaid bian^iui Ut cinderifio«ken- Oak SclawvrtK bl£ 2^ U van het Kop- 

iiwbc -mciiUfliibtMUt D. vtl Hdkpua (il i ytt 7 “* 77 ^; N*fJ«UmUch 

Wwrdjcubdftk, 6 , l^dim^ ^3} h^rt het blijkbur nvmcfni 

j *i| iTiimcri bij Chw ^!HJ 3 iP 4 f* Sal4filijl»»«iitioniim 
AuLxunarn partem boirmnixu, Eitawraui. * 7 J 3 # ^ Crom 

tn kxkser MS cttju* Itwyni wmutiEUCAvU Vb m 

ntun orieatAltoaiimdutn Gilhmf ^ aiiucui E>fUiTiuirui Etakjuiin, 

v^rlii dinul *pad WtornariEnie* dJtjitenntdi/'' Gtxa van hMot (Mriaam ttfunlt 
venntkJ bii J Nit, Da Studia vau Oc UJca In ??Aiirrliiiid in da iBo ctn 

i\i 3 cmiw. tfel gulmlite ia m h^i begin a« 1^ 

*L-iiw doof J Kinltaf (1764—looabi bii jkt wit w* Iw viJi htun in 

mijn betit 
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hct eigenl^'ke lexicon omvat T99 bladztjden; daaiiiij fcomen dan 
nog 66 btadiijdan voor de indices en XII paginac ^-oonrerit. 

La Croze geeft fjp biz. V—VII van zijn handschiift do brotincn 
op. die hJj CTvoor gebmikt hceft. Het zijn \'oaraI Let Nieuwe 
Testament gewcesd en enkcTo litoigiscbe bock^n, waarvan de 
gie van BasUius en Giegoriiis door P. E. Jablonskl voor hem te 
Leiden gecopieerd vms. Van bet Oude Testament stond hem vrij- 
wel alleen ter bescblkJdng bet psalter van Ih. Pettaens evenaJa, 
nit do imlatetischap ^-an dcnzeifdo, ..Lexicon veins & nitidom 
Acg^tiaco-Arabicuni voettm Novi Testamenti. qiiem codiceiu 
tnihi roagno usni fuissc agnosco". Over dit laatste handschrift. 
dat rich in dr Pmisische Staatsbibiiotheek te Beriijn bevondiuj 
moot hebben, bcji ik nicts tc weten kunnen komen. 

Tot 18351 toen legehjkcriijd bet Kopttscho Woordciiboek van 
H. Tattam (Oxford) en Am, Pej^ran (Tmijtt) verschenen. is La 
Ctore’s lexicon bet centge gcwccst op dit gebied. En ofschoon 
J, Hr. Champoliion. de grootste Koptisant ^-an zijn lijd. twds in 
1814 een eigen woordenboefc dcr verwbilleiide dialecten had somen- 
gcsteld, imft hij toch een dankboar gebruik gemaakt van bet 
work van zijn grooten landsman La Croze 

I Deoember 1945. 


R£sum£ 

Les avatars du pFemteT dictionnairo copte compost par La Croze 
to le premier quart du XVin* siicJe. Le manuscrit 9$ troui-e 
dans ia biblioth^qtxe de I'Universitd de Leiden. 


iMUttiiijk nitff»itcvM doot O. H- E. »unnw>*r ™ F 

•} «. HuUebcfl, CbwnjiDlUflB. Lebo udii mIh Werfc, 1, IVutija, wfr. sob, 
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NOTES ON LOCALISM IN AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

0 V H. P BLOK, LEU>£jf 

A. GENERAL SECTION. 

S 1. In the last number n( Langua^* wliich reacb«d ottr country 
during the recent war Mr. L Ecker published*) an interesting 
paper on Place Concept in Chinese in which he attempts to show 
that the idea cl unspeciiied place is not a matten«Mact concept, 
bat an artificial abstraction unknown to many languages outside of 
modem Eumpe, Now, as in the couise of an extensive research 
into this matter I have come to a quite difieient conclusion {which 
I hope to publish shortly) I may be pennitted to submit here 
to the reader a prctiminaiy notice on this theme, confining 
myself for the nonce to the group of si>cal]ed Alricait language 
which yield some sttiku^ features o( what 1 should like to call 
"Localisin'’ *) as an outstanding principle in the life uf lauguages 
in gencraL 

The fruitful and far-reaching idea of what C. Mdnhof has 
termed the "notion or concept of place"*) (“LokalvoTstellung") 
has been taken up again by his pupU W, Caermak of Vienna 
who enlafgird on the original theory of Meishoi's by putting it 
on the biaie of comparative lioguLstics. Bid as neither Mehihof 
nor Csemiak went beyond the restricted area of the Mamitic 
languages the need is felt to test the range of their promising thesis 
as to its validity as a gctieml linguistic xuinciple. Indeed, it turns 
out that, far horn being confined to tlie domain of modern European 


Lafi£iia||« Vol. XVI Nu. 1 (t94Q)< p4 I? iiEffv 
^ ThA term "Locallisi'' U not tiKd hvjv lU) the wmm vt E- SopiT, Lut^ua^ 

(ipitj, p. ilSij. 

^ C. StfcliiLor, Dji!i Sprajdum tier KfunLtra p 20 at puA ; wnp 

O. jMpamA, 4 ^^- 

W. Cwmsik In Ft^t^hrilt iilr C. Meinlinf {t9^7h P- Thk$ miilw 

ctLCi coniow LocaHim in gcciEnl with ‘^Ldodrcmte^lini^’* in ittrtknUT, 
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languQj^ (a& Mr. Ecker woraJd it) Localism may lie 
dcreel to Ik; a {'uidiug exponent of linguistic thought as. such ; 
traces of it can be fotmd in nearly over)' language, scimctinu;^ as 
■1 siitJ factor in living speech, more often however as a 

petrified relic from an car tier period. 

GencraUy speaking Localisjn may Ijc defined as the particular 
tendency, during an earlier pliase in the life of langoages, to express 
in terms of place and space e\’ery relation wfiich later on may 
develop into subtler distinctions as case, tense, moods, etc. Its 
pyxhological foiLOdation lies in the tendency of tJ»e human mind 
during the earlier periods of its activity to subordinate, in relation 
to the thinking and speaking subject, the objectival world which 
surrountls it *). TIlc terms in which this lundarntmtal notion of 
subordination 1$ couched in tii'ing speed] alt point to the same 
underlying prindplc, in the minds of the speaker and of his audience, 
of what German scholars might call the "Ortfigebundonheit" of 
the p&ycholt^cal subject. As will be seen from the instances given 
later on, these manifold relations which appear to exist fjetween 
tile subject and the objectival world sortounding it are primarily 
expressed by means of general and somewhat vague terms of 
locality which in the course of time ate refined as to their sense and 
purport, and develtip gradually into the clearly precisized catego¬ 
ries of systematic grammar. These local terms (“1 o c a 1 i s t i c 
exponent s"J which tend to iiitercotiuect the subject and the 
non-subject arc primarily vague and entirely iudeti-rminatc: they 
express tiotliiiig hut the mere existence, in the mind of the speak¬ 
ing subject, of ,in unspecified /<wa/ rclaiioH of coexistence between 
himself and the-other-thing, the togieat carrehtioti between the two 
being suggested by the v«y fund ion of local parataxis, but not 
actually expressed by means of wwds nor by any specific Kram- 
maticul forms or constructions. 

From the psychological point of view we might say that Lhe locaj- 
istic structure of a phrase, by means ol the mere local relation 
estabiLshed by the exponents, is essentially a stutie or descripim 
one, as opfKised to tht ifywtmic or /nnaion^ construct inti of full- 
grown grammar. The fundamental differcncn; lid ween ihtr two 
rests in the last resort on the distinctinu between tlw merely 


') Co^ "liigdabeiicliiiDx'’ t»y ih« Cirniuut puyvlKili^atj. ctinu. U Tricdr- 
inittn, t. abpr WaXTuOMii im VaihE!ri«bqii ((.irwringm i]e» Xvrvcn- unti SceIuii. 
Ifltxsns. VT/\n. toor, p. at soq.; K Dilhliv SpcMaiXfurte, (t?r54j, p 
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descriptive rc/oftPA in the tocalisiic slmcture and, on the other fuiiid. 
the iogical corr^lttti^ worded in tlie grarrtmattioi cotistruditm. 
The expression by means of "signs" of logical functions does not 
enter into localism, 

tocalisiic juxtaposition, expressing nothing but the idea of 
ooexistcace by means of freely compounded radical elements only, 
in doe course becomes a gtammaticai function^}. The sfgmd* *) 
becomes a st^n and, fixim being a syn/agJHffFnr (or syntactical 
morpheme) the exponent develops into a real mofphmtfi {or 
morphological morpheme) in the true sense of the wonl (cotnp, 
infra A § 0 ). 

^ 2. Itt Swahili for instance the general localisUc exponent 
is used as follows: aiVm ^tru 'T have a knife” (liti, "I-along-with 
knife”}: "I tovc” (litt, 'T-along-with-loiing'')*); 

pigwa naye "1 am beaten by him” (litt. 'T-along-witti-bcing^bcateti 
along-with-biin"). Word-expression is clearly limited to the mere 
statement of a vaguely local relation between the subject and 
Uic-other-things which interest him for the muinent, conveying 
notliing to the mind of the audience but the mete fact of tlw co¬ 
existence, within a limited space, of the subject and the nott-subject 
within the semantic compass of the phrase. The logical or fitnc- 
tional correlation however whidL connects tiie two elements is 
not actually expressed m the wording, but is suggestively evoked 
by way of assodative mference in the minds of the speaker and 
of his audience. The particle is emphatically not a pre- 


') €aEii(>. M. £«ui lie SlitL!Li3.tli|ue 

*) IB iht |ihQi[»niicai ec-iiBe ot the wwl, vul. h*. BhhUar Lc^ p zl* intl 

K, vnti "Wlilf* p 15^ The lenn ''niorpbirmr'" U CfimiinaiiJy 

tE^ to dcTiotje all lotti^ mttdiiA it>E[uir«1 for viq>fE3»Jii^ reiatlun livtiig 
speech Mwphenifs Biny be (iiuleciUi^blj? puiMefl with only * 

R>'ntactlcaJ lanctioo^, of snuqthjilafftciJ e |i> lh« mcniih^uhcfl iodiiaijo^ llexicriH 
eojijii^Atkia untl lie^OikHi}; vid J- Vundryt^, le p. 4)3 «ii- 

Tei convimieDce' wlc» however wo will call ' symiMgmm"" every marplwnio 
mJ the former type* fwemii^ the tritn wuwpArmf in llie miiri! TwtHutod idUiii for 
ilAiioliia^EE Ukntit type I^iOiillAtic hmacturv btUin^ to the grrmp called 

ptur-inlallDii UjiKimgeo*' by B- Saplf^ l-^tifiiii^e p. HS 

^ Still tAnTv ifpficilitid in &ol»: wm ym u«a liti Bnt Kgyp- 

Ujti> qn ifcp Whlrmty ii«* the ijuite iiMklTtmiimle kiod ex^moeiit Ar for tbli pnr- 
pam ; Kimp, Ini™ p ftoj Tike ute^r^ tliflisTctttiaUorn p 1 the ncwniiiat wl»l 
coMiruiEtion, rapn«e@M by the di»tiaclhu] ro^de beti^^oeis the 4t ami 

ly)H rat tlie jn] perti tiztit., appeal^ to fx tXiU fortnitomsi and arbitniry, ia RtatM 
miicandi u it wem. Coxnp C ^deitibofk CnindRO^i^ tlMr verfjl!. Oraunti- dof 
^jitiiAprAclifFn [1906). p. 93 tei|^: id:, OtuDdJhi« dot I^autluhm der Bentnspta^ 
then p ad: 
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position nor any otter part of sptwch belonging to a itpedfied 
frammatical category* *); it is a localistic cstponmt in tte true 
sense of the wotd. too vague stiil to be a real granmiatica] particle. 
The localisth; exponent merely mdicatos a cc-rtain distance between 
the subject ant) the non-subject, a distance which can be far or 
near as the case may be; it even can be the virtual zero-distance 
which represents the notion of iduniity in the iiomiiud clause. 

It should lic noticed h(>vre\-ar that this sentonttc vagueness 
which constitutes a tj-pical feature of all localistic cxponcnls is 
not die otitcome of any* secondary act of abstraction by which 
the human mind biiild.^ up ttsgenetal nutions by way of uiductioa 
from diverse ^leciltc data. It is the primary gencraiity of a 
notion not yet specified as to its actual and wieU-dnhiu.'d meaning. 
On Uiis ground too we are justified in regarding liogtUstic Localism 
to be a diachronicaJ phenomenon to be assigned to an cariy phase 
in the life and development of human speech in gcficmJ. 

fi S. Tilt local relation as expressed by means of the localuitic 
exponents can bo divided into two different classes as belonging 
to either the pausal phase or thir directional phaEc*]. 

As Ibis terminology already implies the exponents belonging 
to the tatter do not merely express the side-by-side relation of mere 
coexistence between the subject and the noir-snbject; they intro¬ 
duce a new* factor vis. that of a direction away from or towaida 
the speaker. Into this second group of localistic functions ^liuuld 
be classed what C. Meinliof has calleil tin- *'Loka]vorstcl!ung" in 
the Hamitic languages^ based as it is on the difference in vowel- 
hsrmony at the end of the verbal roots, E.g. Hau&sa t Aai "to 
bring away from'*' > ka:^> *”10 bring to/f "togo'^ >4/*^ "tiJ 
comc*‘»). Aithtmgh in these iiuitances the locaUstic exponent has 
been incorporated to a ccrtaiti extent into the verbal unit, the actual 
exponents of the directional phase are very notnerous in other 
groups of languages. One and the same grammatical relation 
may be expressed by tlic pausal pha.tc tu one, by the directional 
one in another language, e,g. tiie degree of cumpaiison in ancient 


*1 "Th4:fo HTC mol pojti o^ ipwcJi. b\fit formftlivai in ipeeoh^*, C- At, 

Tcidbcok ot Zulu GnniTiur tlO>45l. t M 

*) 1400.1 ilitocijcin ftpfiHcatiP Ity ft tfttor dI CfKtro. 

vuft Altifirkisclif Gnutinifttik f j|i6. 

») InJra n 11 t *nfi c*iiip Hid un tjf iV > rti Sutniil 
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Egyptian ht.f w r in.f b gft^t tawanb Iiis brothw” (direo 
tiamii) And in Swtdiill nayt mkuu kulikii ''he is great 

whe-re-theco-is hb friend'* (pansat), 

Thfc iiotUrn of 'time^-diflcrenoe, as wc know now*), has gradually 
developed out of tlio af?pects in the verh^ however vague the latter 
term may be- But also this aspccrive stage^ though at the begin¬ 
ning of the grammuikal (see Udm § 6J phase in the life of living 
speech^ has its dhidironical pr 0 doc«!ssor. li is out of the expo¬ 
nents belonging to Ihe directional phase that tense>) Le. the 
notion of time as conveyed by a verbal morplwmc. has ollcn 
developed. Where this dirationaJ factor b lacking the localisfcic 
exponents, as used for the oxpressjon of teniporai relations, 
must remain extremely vague; the choice among the exponents 
available appears to lx; <iuite arbitrary^ varying with each idiom. 

in the Bautugroup for instance the exponents /k m and ku 
are widespread ; their application however to ihe expression of 
what w-e call "^tenses" is divergenl in the extreme i 
mt (pausal) ^ Hcrvro ; Swahili of Zanstibar r present; Liiganda : 
near future; T^cw^aj Lonyi^, Kamha* Sw^Lli of Mombasa; pneteriic^ 

XE li nntcwi^irth^ IIiaC ilk IIuiuei the lUtem^^ltvT. prynaim 1 '* ts 

nut Uu! Anni tor th« |vtLUft. Tliii fjie=t settlo 

woclujiiwiy the lifcctioEiaX id^Cklity uf aa with tht nqxinenta O’! tho^ IccU 
Aj tippuictl to Xi iLiietic ibnu -m iJou^itn nF^m^. Ih 
Jbq the ma (net idijulJcnE iHtli nj in IXaatu, IbQ brro^ il 

Micun II funtiri a luood whkh 4 b 9 iEote 4 Bomo Icitki vl nr 

ipmtinaw aetton . It bu jUpci a pnrpviitinnal fiimctkin ’Un* nl" in ihit 
glLD 4 {.iQ' dI thfH Fail (OabiKni in fa£l fu p^rfornift IXiet Iripie futictiiMl dd 

i“ prepwidoii wilt'*; i*. hinal advcrti "‘tuire", aitd |* atnoliary 

v^fb ''to Thu tTrigitiiil bK:aJJiiic axpoaemt hai be«n aiikruitlliitHl 

mta thrcL- fXiitiinct gmuimatifiil lo SiUho Ihq fiart fi 4 la 

^ wmh Ul jinn btHTn iakefi QVnr LfV berLulftu the HIHb :$OVap ol 

U (patmt, Sotho fc ''along wnth"). Swahiti; past ; Lttgar:da: 
far future: Nyamwe^i and Sottu>: {iresfoit; Congo: indefinite 
present- 

Uu (pausU denoting remote distance, and directiona] aitd used 


J, Validtyca, Lc p mo ««)>; O. Je*pirM», LAnjtu*a^ 

p. jSo; z. Sapir, LwiguM^o p iM '> S«uwti»—Qi- Bally, QninO' 

rra^n ilcriitlit^aiiwn %[i^ivi^ii«cli>n (ifjtji p. TIick k■-lighi Jta^nflce 
b«tvrn)B Urn imUoii of tHjwrt ptitpor aoJ tbe "AStbuDnft", viil. H. P. 
B4hUi>th» OriuQtalk (ia49> P- 

^ Sm O li- J(iliiiM»o, Teow SigBilic:xat.o u Ibo Time cif itiA Aetioo ll^ongti^T 
m«. XXI. (MjftiJ: J van Clwillus, riorahHi iltf Tulvmnflvriim^tii (UinI Koin, 
AImO. Wist A'.Uiii LIX, A So. a, p- JJ~ 

*) 1„ HUrtoa. Firt-fwn?*i* p. 93. 
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for the infiiiitive}. SwabiU ; negative preterite ; Congo ; perfect I ; 
Nyamwczi; near future; Zulu; future ; Lcnje ; present. 

Ixislanoes of bcalistic constfuctinas in verbal pamdtgma are 
ttamerous though not always easily recognisable as such. Among 
the dear cases we may quote e.f. ancient ^ypttan iw.f ftr idm 
“'he is on-hearing’' occasionally m "in”) and m.f f i 4 m "he is 
towards hearing" ; Ewe ; «wJe yiytm "I am within going" (pro- 
gressive) and yiyig^ "1 nni next-to going" {ingress!vc from 
gbi ''place") In all the cases mentioned the verbal construc¬ 
tions are in reality nominal clauses witli the localJstic exponent 
acting as a copula. The transition from the nominal to the verbal 
construct ton is evident in anc. Eg. where both expressions oonir 
side by side, i’’, NomtTUil ; iur idm>f. the participial term idnuf 
(lit. "heard of him") being a virtual adverbial e-lniis*; ne t jp g as a 
predicate to the preceding impersonal statement I'te {"it in, (here 
is") : a". Vtrbal: hr./ Wm.y ("he is he hears"). The latter appears 
to represent the later stage of development. Likewise liie pri¬ 
mary nominal construction anU ir,k {litt, "there k the fact tfiat 
y^TU do"* traf alternating with the conjunction nti) may be lunicd 
into a verbal one by "antidtAting” the protumiinal {wnt. k ir.it 
"that you do")*). 

These localistic exponents of the pausal pliase represent nothing 
but a certain (or rather uncertain) local distance relating the sub¬ 
ject to its environments ; the choice amongst them for the exprea- 
sion of our notion of time and tense appears to be quite fortuitous 
and arbitrary. This lack of direction in tlte pausal phase of ktea- 
iLsm accounts for the pheimm^on that in several African langua¬ 
ges the words meaning "t<»-niorrt>w. yesterday", etc. arc identical, 
the meanuig in eadr case being decided by the "tense" of the verb 
in the context. 


»> C'qRtp. 1>. WKtermiUiii, rTiwunutik dw Ew-S]imch« fiUPri I (or. 

^ A. Ennjm. C.imnnnuili (153#) | 53^; A GaiUi&Bi-, Exyptmo 

GfRowur 11^7) i 4 t>l tftterpm* Um parninar anJSs in tw t u "aatltl(a^ 
twy emphaAi) oC tlm rabjoct". 1 ilioulU preEiir to rw^Btid tha whole (orst u thn 
uutcume ut A tMlbemhi attempt tombUy the namlnmJ cnniiimctkm,«nit;>. EiiUk>- 
tbecA OfimtoUa (1043) p. jO. The gmattirr port ol lUmitlc • 

Timetew wIbI B^teia j Cohm (L4 *7*1^0 vwtbol tamitiiftte at rtitpteeiiioq 
ilu temps, 1914) hM ebinisd Ujo eanm prUtelpI* to? Uio Mnittic liuiKtiftifv with 
fclotenw to m “temp* *1*11*"! tomp mho L l.ivy-tWUil. Uo atMitelli#* nrimi. 
tKx* (1923} p isfr. 
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Duilla: Aiiii 
Lcala tiilA 

Lubii : or na/gha 

Lonkundo^ 

Mekyibu: J 

Ewe; etsf 
Ibo; 

Gbea; comp. 

Saqgo: Mi "yesterday'^ but 
"to-mo^row* *^ 
Mcngboititi; dh/rn 
Gaitdu: ja 
Tabwe; lukere 
Lctije: isrNui 
Luba: mai^i 
Ewe: tiyt/sif 
kafi: od!;4n*) 

Ganda: otuntAiri (lit. day)« 
Tabwt}; iff/ya MfiAu. 

Compare also Luganda eVa "long ago, later on", and Karanga 
ttaAarg or fiaAart kosfi "from ever, for ever" *), and so oai. 

The psychological function ol "Eigeiibczichung" which lends to 
fFuhordinatc. in relation to the ililnking and speaking subject, 
the whole objectival world suirounding it, places the subject in 
oppositional correlation to the ium-sitA/nct this concept is pii- 
marity a tn^ornre one, the retaiion between the two terms bdqg 
linguisticaUy eitpressod by means of the localistic exponenU of 
distance, receding along a gliding scale from the aefx>-pomt of 
nominal idemtity. In the same way the notion of time, still con¬ 
ceived in terms of distance only, distinguishes bet^''ecn *‘qow^' 
(Le. temporal identity) and "not-now*' without reckoning with 
the secondary factum of direction (‘'still" and “already") *). This 

t^mp. D, WMtwiMnn, blc Sftriani^owhM (loii). p w, anil (Htibte fU(M 
« Mffov. tn Bante mi^»U tnoim eiUtei' "bnfom” or "beluiii)” pf. H 
atva. A ('.oRfuirati^-c «lc. p 480 tviwy 

^ ffl FaB htfwvtvtrr ”yeftenl«y’' »- 4 ii;ffr 4 (fcfUro "wiMiiiig'') mad “to-ioorrsw" 
^ (frtia Airy# **Riontina"). 

*J « Shambnla {ct. iiwiilijtl Aatr — Lninuida Awtf '‘oU”). Jaulidio 

"pcTleeliim nnunliit anil futnritm tndetiniluiA” (H. Neka* LetiibHcb ilar JauHila* 
Spnehn, 1911, p. 159} dm miA IwlnnK bon, tbo inUwiatii'ni of Uio vowol In tb» 
OHom) ijrllabb boing ollgbUp tUBereiiC In Uio two cuon (a nod 4 ) 

*) CiiMnp. K. RoehK Vartueb oincr ojrrtemnUKhon Cnunmatilc <ler Sctmsilniln 
Spnebo ((Pil}. I *<S- 

0 8t 


yesterday, to-morrow^) s ^ 


the day before yesterday, 
the day after to-morrow = 






lack of direction in the phase miglit also account for the 

double meaning of sentences like Lugunda omug^yi avwle «uala 
("the guest who came from afar” or 'the guest W‘ho went faraway") 
according to the context. 

g 4 > The il£^ces of distance as conveyed to the mind by the 
mediation of the exponents for expressing the notions of time and 
tense, are not dearly defined in tJitmselves, but they vaty along 
a gliding scale from far-away to Kero The latter which denotes 
the complete identity of Hie subject with the predicate, coustitutes 
the sctieme for all so-called nominal clauses. This b the reason 
why many of the original localbtio exponents which have survived 
in the grammatical system present themselves in the guise of 
defective verbs "to-be"*). The most irregular forms in a t^guage 
art! generally the must archaic ones *). 

It is not always easy for us to dtJcide whether a copulative particle 
in the context must be regarded as a true tncalislic exponent which 
is still felt as such, or is only a petrified survival from an older 
period now interpreted as a defwtive copulative verb»), There 
seems to be no consistency however in the custom which obtains 
in almost every gruntmar of Bantu Unguistics vis. to dass nn 


') Comp. Ch. BoJly, Co{iiiJc uini Dt biti raiuiBicM. Bull. Sm. Ltneuivt. Rtrb 
(XXin*. No. /if, p: I Pf^q. 

Thit do« nofc mean, of mnw, Uuit Jdl Jeiccltve vtttM “to-be'* 

ibfiutfl bftv? fnsm Jncalatic expciiniita 1 

O- Jeap^ioetL, J.e. p, 33ft ^.p j7^ 42^ i verbe Hrt^ tain 4'^tja H , 

cppulD dn lT»uts k« propoeitlcmfp efi iif datnior venn dea vieitHH, un mb* into* 
lunnn viil^ dfl rqh jwpre mtn^ II a 4 i^ ct^ |wiir aadmUcT In pbrnw AiHnlmik 4 
la pbroai* vGrbode" (11 f^clocroix, Ijb Urtg?^ £t bk pvni^, 

E-\ W MJi^eod (Lmj^iuLjfe* of UWtrra Africa, 1913. IJ p. olneody 
drew nitenticis tu £acl that "UuLia might be thought tcr be ms obetBcIo Iq thl 
line ef ‘'with'' In jiny plate wJiaie the rvtb *"lti W* rsid better In £jiKiah"^ 

CoTpp. olio H U. Jobiuioa (A pornpariilive Study bf the Bftnln ^zid sentl- 

Eaqtu Lanictjogta. 1911. rl p 513) : 'Mn Ltm Buitu tlieta we two wlOtzepread rtiot* 

icir "‘lo be" -44 and 4 i which may be m nee in the laniK lunyuofa. Bm Kspoarc to 

liavr leferred oriinnaily rather tu “betnfl" In the Miaae of '"tAiMtcnm"*, wbUft fi + 

timidly l»iijolted '^podtion, ; tho dbtinctloii between ihe two rswle 

btinit ACHTitrwhat that of the betweern ifr and MWr in am* Fk>rt|j- 

suwe •' Tlw dflftrtitjon hm giwn by W A. Crab*™ : "ta la iJwayt uvnt in «eaeral | 

ptiLfcTnr.iit4, and li im porticulu' eiie*'* (EJetnant* of tjigmniia Gramatar. ^933^ 

p bj) lujdly cciiretv ell ihn hnown facto If Cohen (l.c.. p. no) pointo o«l lh*t | 

'^11 y 6 Hem de ne paj cxeJnii* rhypoth^ee qn'u^ie ancienne expretdon nomiiulede 

i'enAtcnctr rn hamito^nutiipic ne aoit nmeonte^ nv« imo racino verbahi dc mie | 

plein" Thla to not ^tol^ toe enuugb ^ the original e-aponent ol Utc lucolotk pluae 

hqa dmtslupcd Into m defoctivx: nomlmil verb oj Hon u if entored tnto th« gnmi^ I 

maLkol aystem. Here It may luve met ivith Another full mr pAmlljiTnAtlc viirb 1 

pf cafitence \tlth whJeh it mmy in some cnBcq have eoioclded to a eeAnin extent. 1 

Ttii« might ex|ildiii the occurrence Mdn by vbk of the “t'ettoi" -44 and in Eantn . 
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and A*f among tU<? particles or preposiliotis. whilst a and fi on tlie 
other Imnd arc listed as so^catlcd defective verbs. This distinc¬ 
tion within a series of intrinsicsdty cognate exponents may be 
true from the synchionioal point of view, diaobioniealty speaking 
it seems to be haudly instified The fact that in most Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages the copula as a rule might be resided to b<r the 
residuum of a former verbal root may of course have influenced the 
AincanisLs in this matter. 

The localistic copula may be found over the whole wide area of 
African and semi-African languages’}. In ancient Egyptian a 
nommal clause in which the predicate is a noun or a pronoun^ 
may be converter! into an adverbial-predicative danse by insert¬ 
ing the ■■prcpr^iion'* m etc.) before the predicate. The 

latter construction is the usual one in the Hamitic and Sudanic 
languages, as e.g, Golat iesa ya son "the house is old” (ya 
"here, with"}. Widely spread is the exponent -d > -g in the 
Hamitic group*): ^ (Berber "in") or -d (Bilin, Saho, Siwi) both 
bdng used as copula m noimnal clauses ; Schilb irgdzdn 
or argdidrt igd "thLs man is a Schilh*' *). In Galla our 

copula may be rendered by using the typical lor^stic exponent 
-fi; "ha un significato iocativo generico senza distmaii'nif. di 
direzionc" *). It is doubtless the inherent deictic power of these 
exponents just mentioned which mercases the posstbitity of thdr 
functionittg as a copula in nomiiuiJ clauses; but it is their essen¬ 
tially localistic sigr^catiem which is of primary importance (or 
our purpose. 


‘1 Ch L*p verb* <Wii iluii Je* Ungue* tnuitcuiH {MAn. Soc Lhuf. 

XV. iwSfofl. p. ti* wq.}. We mH« Oiitbtgviih itx Conga betweea the 
Mpunent ma Mil the verb hm (4 nHonlery dcrtvele ?) which ulmit* eveq 4 cav 
vnlce [.■■uifl "to be UvBil ia. to be inbabited"] aoeonJimi to W, H- Bcnil^. 
Dtetimwi? 4^ CnuniTHr of the Coobo IjiUEiuBe p. 

T Comp W Vyckhl, Ae^tioki Wien, idutbr, # Kirmle i|. JUnrgvnl-XL 
p. 171 »i|. 

Schlthl*chBi vnn Tnonr»]t (i8y^>), iiS; 

*"* 1 ??^*’*' ^ ■yntahtiicb eLn eailerE* «!• die tVSixiaition, iJehn «» 

die m Stotiu atine«i» veramUrnMlm N'dinlna nlebt" The jiuthur ik 
rtght from tbe lynclimnical point of view, but both eopul* ami pmpiitfticM Jeriv* 
from a commim Mtuven »ir tiu- bcaljitJe copula Conm. E. i-Tnn.i t. Coune de 
DcrMn muocaia. (19J9K f| 154, 15^. 

-Ji (irian* CalU (J9i9| S St: A W, Kodma 

Le. if. OtAminiu- qf iht; GaUs or Qtcuno | 1#- Its 

ii«hefjwnoi^ i:i>iuw(riiiJCi with IhjSM- ^iTiil;ini:cd of loc^i«tuf»u«tnii:lioiu 
nc^ ibc iiw of £h« (CiDdii) parMclr* -nci mwJ to SotE3fii;i ; ihor? wtti « rE^i^rJabl* 
pioriJIdiani Iwlwtfcti thtw pwrtklrt unal ihu aJfhxci -w^ > Tewin 
(B. H. Chainbcr|iij];i^ Hciodbopk ui CoUuijuiKl jAfpiuiev^ 1 *7). 










ll is iht /^iTd-distanoe si'fuch enables them to play the part of 
identifying copula in all nominiJ -sentences. From the psydio- 
logical point of view it is perfectly in keeping with the egocentric 
State of mind which governs this phase of litignistk development, 
that identity in its most ideal form, i,e. the hidicatton of the speak* 
ing subject by the sabject himself, slioiild be ejtpresscd on the 
same Iine:s. If the h>'pothcs!S of "Eigenbczidinng" (vid, supra) 
obtains, the consciousness of identity is the primaty precondition 
to every mental function. i’Sychdloglcally speaking the notkm 
of distance as such appears to be a wgaitw one: vis, the conscious* 
ness of non-identity, and the gliding scale of distantial d^rces 
would not point centre*wards toward the svro-timit, but on the 
Coiitiaiy' away from the loto-point of identity in a centrifugal 
dkectionFor our puT(»ose however this purely theoretical 
prohlom is iitdy of academic interest. 

As we might expect, it is among the personal pronouns *) that 
we meet again with the localfsiic mode of thinking. The langttagM 
around Lake Tchad *) all form their pronouns by adtxing the expo¬ 
nent -g/ gbd "place”) to the original pronominal units. It is 
in the first place the pronoun of the xst pers. sing, which appears 
to be the exponent *f«t' of tocaUstIc identificaibn. Aoxini- 

mgly it is not to be wonder^ at that this pronoun should idio¬ 
matically be used as copula in nominal clauses, being cssentblty 
iUi exponent of ^ero-distance i.c. of psychological identity. In 
Bantu tti ("I") and ri ("I not"< often represent the copula: 

in Swahili nitipanda «i' is pronominal, in mfimi {< "it ts 

I") ni is copulative *); Sotho uses Ar in both functions, etc. In 

On Ihi* gjijuniii w* birm tho Urrm ai mEidi an Unli^ 

■J Cotnp wltti til Fill* th» pioaquiu 

with Hi4 *'pll£D"^ Sflpft oiiu IlftiudAL ym iiwiJHPd 2= 
gyrmdi ■■hit izKma to Jit **to my 

iM Ttolun Omt iDcalJjtbc tmrmw ci < mul m < *iAi tiHW lAtptrrMiJeU Uw 

pTiTUnittii ol th# ffi AAdi ^lul pliir, ; u in ci fpi] i£l Btvw 

ut Jd JmpmtsiA thq peJiffl KtptvsW lur U 

Ur ijd£« ho {m uied m th* Uitooarti] orl^wisr. lit. 

tho to *' 1 *^ in poLti? D!itiv«rajifi(Ht, t-j ^>011'^ EtouraUiyi in tm 

hiiiUtinf PdtiK H ChAmtMrrlaiD^ Lo. f O7 ) S« aIki C. r. UTiIdiiIkcIc, CfcamtiTp 
van Mans virf;|j[?lL]kcind0 vormiHr ilsr EAliiiurftklEti (Vt^h, Kop. Atawi- W<t, A'dam 
Vai, No. 3, 1907), I ^6. 

K. Garbciu„ IdL RfFghm itij TnJ III *ia Ou^UaJ It p ^|< 

•) VW, J TontrmJ, C^pmulivt Grainmar oC tJln Soutb-Afiicifl Bustq Languji^ 

I voti It ia pouib^ thiLi Oko orii^udJ jHfWcr iil ttili 

•itcriwi in the pmlix (alHwIkcii] ujiknovn^ uand in YtiPiJa to fonii advtrfcv 
of locaJity; cf. C. Ucioboj, Zeitaehr. D, MorgenJ. p. 0|i 
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tlic Sudanese gmup we meet wilt llie exponent wie, uriginally loca¬ 
tive, in all functions mentioned (Daliomey, Edw). fii the Nilotic 
group we might mentkin the Laii^ language, where the intcr- 
FEiutinn. e.g., between a-doA ("cattle-place") and o-tSofaHyo f"I 
call") is evident. In tie Caucasian languages Ifie same phenrrme- 
non obtains t in Aw-atic u, concord of the tmun-class, b used 
as a general copula precefled fay the dass-concoid nequimd by the 
context ')x and so forth. 

The fiincttoruil uiiiioimity which appears to exist between lixa- 
lism, personal pronoun and copula derives from the ddetse force 
of the basic notion of localism common to the three of them. 

I &. In the light of all ihai has been said we seem to be justified 
in rejecting tliv usual view wttich considers the particles in question 
to be a sort of petrified or stunted verb-roots’). Besides the 
formative partkdes dtsm-cd from roots conveying a dcariy-defmed 
meaning and the verbal origin of which stands beyond any doubt ’) 
(e^. Bantu ia< taka. ftu< tnaJa, a<va, ^(t-movetidi, etc.), we meet 
witlt a senes of locaiistic expouents having a local meaning in a 
geneml way, extremely vague at fust, but gradually developing a 
mare subtle notional dislinclness and predaon which possess 
every potentiality of becoming a real grammatical category in out 
sense of the vfmd, In the course of this process the infacrent mde- 
hniteness of meaning, typical of the oTigiiia] exponents, loses more 
and more of its vagueness until they form a kind of sediment, a 
survival amidst their new'ly-fotmd surroundings. In this latCT 
stage they appear in th* guise of so-called "verbs lo-be", betraying 
however in the very vagueness of tlicir defcclivn paradigms the 
source from which they sprang *). 

fi ft. There is a fundamental diffCTcircc between w'Jiat we have 
called Lwiitism, and Loeatisatiim in general. Localism is a lunc- 
tioiml notion, the psychological precondition as it were to the actual 
hict of Ijicalisatioii. Localuim bears the same reJatioit to artnal 

'( A- IHrt, Kinfliliraiis KaiikMiiicbKB Sprwclim (todl), pii rAj, 3^7. 

q E.g. “'Uan uttil Jaijuiicli (U« *it JLIitre BoltMiftibllieeti Owntktirjr anl- 

Ht^bcj) batieB uuil Jmr dmcA Vtir^tdiunf; uich aU VciiM atktiintur m 
Fiuipeknwrotfni |$vwni 4 cn otUr tioil aul don Wc£v lUiu", l>. W««UinnAiui. VClXcr. 
kuntUs nw AfriXi p- 4*5 i A Wm«r. IntmdiKlMy Btartch 0 ( Chi^ 

BMtli (I4>9). P- iftft Wn. 

A*It ii U)f jaat»ae« Uif »iilii Hvml Batuos l*w NVlh-Airarion hlknu, 
I' Bou, ttAftJbwV ol AniHiuji tculiaa LaJt|iaasc« tlniJ), p. 7>9. 

q St 4 idwe |i, Ii iti, 4 c * I 
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I^alUattim as, tbf gcnml localistic exponents of distance to the 
spedlic demonstratives. 

In the tabSe on J’tsile I the itideflnitcness of the locaUstic rehttioas 
is representL-d in the sectbns B, and C.. whilst the sectkius ft. 
and H. contain determinate localisation in space and time of the 
"verbal" stage. 

The scheme as given in this tabic is an attempt to outline not 
only a $yn£hronic aynopsts of localistic phenomena, hut at the same 
time to offer a gJosaogonk explanation of these phenomena, ie. the 
(fiiarAron'j'ritf dewlopTnent of the psychological background of hvtiig 
speech as such ; with this restriction however that it can only apply 
to those languages in which Ireces of localistic formations actiuilly 
occur, 

tt is to be clearly imdetstood at the outset that the dclimilalion 
betw'cen the ^-arious sections is in reality not as stringent as 
this schematic dassiheation w‘mild suggest. In every tangmige in 
whicli any trace of locaiistn does occur, snrvivals from each of 
the five sections A — E appear side by side and at the sattu*; time. 
There are no exclusively localistic languages, 
just as no language is entirely wit Ei out some 
traces at least of localistic survivals. 

Nor Would we be justified in considering Localism as being the 
only startipg-point from whidt the development of the gramma¬ 
tical system may have commenced. Tfu tocaiisiie phase marks. 
ahm>f altf the psyckotegicat baekgroHnd <5/ the histoticai process. 

Localism is a psychological condition under which the gtamma- 
ticai categories may develop by way of difierentjation i.e, by the 
narrowing ol the stmtantic and the functiotial range of the expo¬ 
nents in questioti Localism contains the potentiality from whidi 
localisation (tocative case), conjunction, preposition, pronoun, 
copula and verbal tenser ^resp. mnods and "Aktionsarten") may 
arise in due time (comp, supra § j). But the exponents and. on 
the otlier liand. conjunctions, prepositions etc. are emphatically 
not the same tiling ! GrammsUietd categories as a whole derive their 
io^isai Tights of existettce esdy and atone front their oppositittnat cof- 


hategQn»t «kh «ii( OniiidUiK cinet nvtJiolaef. 

tHo lit uiitiriUiitlich Bteht* •!« «1h Eiatrsteii (litr ielitwm in ai© 

SHI!""’ ,SDh»W din Wirta^ d«r myelmUisaclirti Kttegiithp ^ 

H P»«l. PriazJpi^B Act StrnicfaEencIiwhtc | ,3^. eomp, iafia B iutb IJ 
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reiatioH wiihiu ike nfftl-Jefiwd area uf a eatUinuffUs and restheted 
grammaticai ^stem ll is on this considcmtion of oppositioimi 
correfation that bipiartition fas applied in our schematic table] as 
a methodical principle of motlcni phontunics is based* *). Tenns 
like "numinal", ‘'verbal" and the like become quite devoid of 
meaning as soon as they arc applied to phctiomena and construc¬ 
tions outside the categorical s^'stein to which they belong. Hence 
wo have preferred the terms '’pregrammatical"*) and "grammnltcat" 
instead of "nominal" and "verbal’' for denoting the sections A— 
and E rcspectiti'cly *), 

ft 7 , Here, an interGsting problem aii^. Front Kant onunTd 
we have been accustomed to consider Space and Time to be two, 
paycbologically and plulu«iphicdly, equivalent quantities ; modem 
mat hematics lia™ even merged thern into the Indivisible unity of 
non-Euclidean coordination, vit. Miukowski's space-time conti¬ 
nuum. The linguistic data, however, as given in the preceding 
pitges, now threaten to overtlirow this wew completely by dis¬ 
criminating between Space and Time In regard of the question of 
functional priority. This fact now seems to compel us to recon-^ 
sider our ideas about their supposed equivalence. On the one aide 
wc have the mathematical point of \H.ew according to which Space 
and Time are the equipollent constituents of a humugeneous conti¬ 
nuum. On the other hand we have the ps^’cholngical fact that the 
notiun of Time requires a much higher degree of abstraction on the 


') TTie word "uramnur" Imt* tboHlit ost b* in Uwi witM uf "^niinmnitr 
if nwmly denate* thir rmltktrtl birf oum^retiisnisjvc system uf cjitcgoric^ 
}Kr^kini^ nclurfajl k tnidltioii. 

*) 'TlKHKiukt" In ihc senK of ''Fhanfilwo.''^ af thw Lin^Mlc Sdtoot of rtmguo;, 
outitp. K- von Wlj.li, I.C., p. ig. Oil uppiApJiimidl cofTrLatinq m A fiHfUiaMogioLl 
pniwiixU tf N. Tr^ubetjlijy, Trav^ux riii Carck LitiR. 60 Ptu^iie TV (igjTjj 
P 97^ . V {l9Uh P 3 JalLftlM. \hhU VI p, 24* iijrl ; (i|., 

FniC IfPfi Ca(i|if«« PJioncw p. W. 6 c Gwot, Mckixgn 

BikUy p. •eq. 

f) O '‘p^™^k:gClnaU'^ cemp H tiflUcrtii*. Ltr* p. 

Nut *tuiulcl *pply 1*^1 t» Uip b«lktic ph^m mt^y m 

thEi gTDiinrlf that a hs^ktic CKdulniatU'm ii Hmtfcicl t<r Uit lintirmeitt at m 
l iklqnt Sa l ol idthmit in 4itiul llic 

wl IfincUtittml comUrinti cxiiting betwom ihiii lu bjioct -nnd tb* yDn-uibJ^t. Thii 
wvnki uictu C&UiJiff inltf iU? (imtUmentiU cltnr coointitteiX by L. Lirvy^HTthhl 
in hk admiirnhle un ^Tcuwfkct 3'tenmleft'^ (i5n31 ariii '*X4cp 

PHmitivn" |w«). VW ihU H Pniidpta ik Gnininulrv 

p' ^ BIhIki in LangiiMn Vll p. »q;. ' 

J. WiUp ^^untituic KUsiJk^tje in dr AlrilciuuiKbf Xe^liilui p> leq. ^ 

J de Jjmiitt in Mwch cn Mn4l«chQppi| XV p. 
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part of the htmiait mind tlian thu notion of mna- t^gibk Spaced 

As it b ofltn th<? cast? wh<jre mbapprebenslons; of the kind aits 
concerned, the apj^eot cuntradiotio!] is mainly due to ^ faulty 
defmition by the ratbn- slovenly and cordess use of the same Urm 
for denoting twq essentinhy dificrtut ideas. Firstly: any point 
or position defined by the coordinates of the Mkikow.ski coDtinnuen 
canstitutes, not a siaik but a dynamic cveni, as a cxnistituimt 
of a ''world-!inc'^ which again denoLes a In regard to 

matbematu^ t^tminology it would therefore be more mrrect to 
say (bat it is not space-time as such, but miher their (relatively 
changeable} rhyihm^ which are marked on the coordmnies of the 
frame of reference in question. The homogendt)^ of the conlinuiun 
Is not so much due to a pneteiided suniiarity of Space and Time as 
such {which can liaidty be maintained on psychological groundsJ, 
as rather to the tquipollczi^ of their rhythms* Secondly^ it b not 
Space or Time as such (■"VorstclJungsraum'' and "Vuistdlungs- 
i.e, the mathematical whidi cotu^ms ns here, bat 

rattier the noiton of '^Raumvomellung" and **ZdtvorstdInng"' as 
a pQxhoiogical abstracifon *}. 

The mechanism of pure mental activity c^i^mkig into piay„ the 
questk»n of genetical priority must automaticaUy crop up; the 
conclusion which readied tiims out not to be at variance with 
the accqited interpretation of Space and Time as propc^cd by 
mathematical theory. 

Wc cannot go further into this matter here, how^ever interesting 
il may be, but in any case the point was worth menliuning, 

B. SPECIAL SECTION. 

Having outlined a summary survey of the theoretical aspects of 
the question we will now^ proceed to rcscord two strlkitig instancea 
of it3S practical appheation, iifr. to the Degrees of C/jmparison and 

q Atitm elvUli^ AbaEKloimmiA k la tmUnn cnnmlt} 

cfc r>csfia£«: bt cxpriimmi plu^ vuiomtivn k tu^tjun htwUiUte 4Ju Icmjpm. C'Mt un 
full iie J. V«niLry«». U (loaih P 4^^1 ^ 

Kotii^pn (ilJzxb p ^05 i*oq.; L- LSvy-UftthL funetloci Mnitabn «rbc, 

p. 151^; F. QiwUllidubef^rtp (iV4^i p- 

q Of, ii£6cm|ba| to K^t : ''RMtiaivattlvlIuxLg:''' oUHt "SiitvfiTmtoIlwRs” m tJu; 

oijmki** tu ihK -cx^gnltiw t^d 

Time (dt vimk vrrliit utimaoici^ h* ^ wuoc point it wbida K KodU 
iltTiK ttbra lie mmriis ihmt "dcr /«it nt dw fcliPJhlwks frenvl; «iii 

keimrit dtg ADwtiijliiiig Zoit" | Cocrip. li. I^iilo- 

«ophkr itrr IkMTni'ljklt'ijdire Ldpdlt lad J . Hiwt, Kinf et le rtoUJrtsd 

ffa XfiDipd (^^7)- 





to Case, We mojst confine ourselves to the domain of African 
languages only although the material at hand, taken fiutn other 
Imgulstic areas, yields a rich crop of rather suggestive and eludd- 
ating data. 

We must bear in mind the distinctioiL drawn In the first part 
of this paper, between the pausol phase and the directional phase 
in locahstic oonslnictions (supra A § 3), both occurring side by 
side in the same group of languages, 

1. LoCAUSir AND TtlE ORQREES OF COMPAHIS(>,V. 

It is nut to be wondered at that the comparison of two (or more) 
differing quantitii^ tends itself admirably to the application of 
hicalistic parataxis expressing dis tantial coexist cnee <). 

\Vc can but touch lightly on the widespread use of ciFCumlocntoty 
expression by means of verbs ("to surpass, to excel"!, of preposi* 
tions, reduplication (as in Jaunde) or by aJteriug the pitch or tone 
of the words concerned •). lu Kwe the predicate is suhstautivized 
by means of a specifying morpheme -/(> which emphasizes tiic 
subject in contradistinction to its surroundings; eya enyt lolutg 
germanicc: "er ist der schlcchthin grosze", Ven' rare are the cases 
in which the secoind term of comparison ii mErely joined to the 
predicate without any kind of connecting exponent, as cjg. in a 
popular Swahili song; hapana ugonjiBa mbaya bttba "there is no 
illness bad < = worse than > the plague*)", or in Sduunbala 
tnitniu na Hatna tH^ndm »i mitniu ("man and beast man is intdU- 
gent"), mere juxtaposition being the most primitive form of express 
sing any logical relation, Ihe syntactical accent rests exclusively 
on the first term of ihc comparison and may even stllL more be 
emphasized by excluding (instead of cxninecting) the second term 
from the compact unity formed by the first term and the dedicate 
proper, e,g. Nyamwezi: ludiio s$ambAa nidt) "this rope 

is strong to-th<Mfxctu5ion*oI tiial out"* 

Mere coordination in wording seems to be sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose of awakening in tUe mind of the audience those associations 


') Comp. J Turnaut, CuiupftiaUviv Cnuunur of llir Soalb-AJdoa Bontii- 
Luifcnagv (iSflij I 63^>- All beliifr «»cnl)Blly pnUkatieo in BuUu 

Uift tonitnietitjii uuv be ttg^uOal 4. jjMcikl caw o( tho (mtln«y 
irlAUecK cfi C. Mfi-i&liaf, Vnar^l cVninin.^ p, ja. 

•l E.*, [> Wmtotnuuu. A Short «( thn Shillufc.LanfuiiKe | i#- 

*) C. Voltfit, JXiitari u WatuaJieU (ipojjf, p, 
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which may lead the rccognitum <)f the ad«]na(e logical correla¬ 
tion required for the correct mterpretatioa of the context, The 
localjsfic construction ul the degrees oI compaii^n') consists of 
ilie s^tacticol cotirdiiutlion of two independent factors, vii. a 
simple term fthe second term of comparison} and a. compound 
one (first term -I- predicate}, both factors being connected by 
means of & localistk exponent denoting distantial coexistence, 
Granunatlcally speaking, the comparison is not enacted on the 
predicate proper (as it is the case with most modem langntiges), 
bat rather on Uie second term and on tlie local relation in which 
it stands to the hrst one; the syntactical accent lies on the con¬ 
necting link, i.e« on the exponent. Again we should remetnber 
that localisttc parataxis marks only and alone the mere coexistence 
(as expressed by moans of a distant ial term} of the subject and the 
non-snbjecl within the semantLc compass of the phrase. 

The scheme of constructinti of tucalistic comparison is as 
follows; 

Terra 4- Predicatc]—H ‘‘<1 Term 

Fig. 1. 

the exponent representing cither the pan sal or the directional 
phase* *). 

5 t. Pan sal. E.g. Swahili: rtamna mimli mavuzi ya 
tta ya kiket tit. “a far-manner the men's attire a long-wit h the 
women's”. The tocolistic comparison appears to be built on 
exactly the some lines as the localistic nominal sentence, the second 
term acting as a predicate connected by means of tlie exponent 
with the subject, »i£. in this case the compound factor consisting 
of the first term and the predteate proper. Some examples 
may elucidate the i»ittt. Tab we: moiu oxn rntfere na dya, lit, 
"this man is tall ^ong-witli that one” 3 Sndanic Kunama uses 


*\ Comti O. SoIe, Die SteigleMin^mtlTcrfv unJ die Tlmne von Kewi, Z^il nuil 
il^rklU XI GwUrIi. i. VVfea 

*) The first terra li the ; the Dompound Inctor (hrit Mnn -I- 

Mte prcfperV i* the isTHininitixsil Uir tenn Mrig bolh. k^^cu dml 

tpmninatical predicate at tho Eonatin^tJrBi; comp. A. CiOidiJieri Theory el Sptaach 
and H ^ however that, as ia all (luea^ 

tjema of kieidtiii]. tlio ditlincUeO betweBO ^^hoTofEtcal mib|ect nnd piycholo|gicipil 

r licale phivji a prcpoatimiit jiwt whkh might Tr^uire a ehipter apart; oi;iMp. 
Viq Wijk, tx., p. IJJ. 
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the locjil adii-^b la, Shtlluk and Kitotic Dtnka /a for the same pur« 
pose, la Nder the latter exponent occurs again preceded by the 
etnphattc particle rti, c^. diut ni ji "as for roe great I am 

along will thee*', SimUajIy in Tanut^k : rftwiAAcs fttla oiui issa- 
katen d’fUH, lit, "the lion he-there being stnoTig along-with them" 
= "is stronger than they ai€\ Modern Nubian uses the locattvc 
postposition -h^S > -dogUr for the purpose, preceded by and Joined 
to its antecedent by means of a telative particle -n-, o.g. ambab 
indf-H^^gor genun *'my father my-mother-near is good" ; medieval 
Nubian has dogp ian. All the partidcs occurring in these ejctrnples 
(and for convenience' sake ttniformily rendered here "along-with") 
are usually dased as prepositions lesp, postpositions with local 
meaning ; as a matter of fact they are typical Tocalistic exponents. 
Katanga; bixa i guru pant m’bongora. lit. "horse is big there-is 
donkey" ; tlie exponent pa represents "nearness" and roay alter¬ 
nate with fm which denotes a somew'hat further distance, Swahili: 
•Nrmi mufema ktdiko yuU lit. *'I good whcre^ihere-Ls be" ; Tsewa : 
A tii wdlneittd-tip "A. U good-there, Le. better”; Zulu ; indoda 
itiatiumJhla kuno m'fana Sit. "a man is :Strong there-is a Sioy", 
and so on. 

Instead of the strict morphological constructions of gram- 
mat teal comparison localLstic comparbon forms a rather loosely- 
built syntactical stmctuie; parataxis as such states the fact of 
coexistence in dbtantial terms which leaves tt to the associative 
faculties of the hearer's mind to supplement the lacuna of logical 
correlation which the schematic coordinatton of the lucallstic 
wording couldn't supply out of itself. How broad a gull gapes 
between these two modes of expression can best be dlustrated by 
the complicatt'd manner in wliidi Hungarian lor instance forms 
Us ikgree of comparison: d fid rttet-tbb a ItJny-ndl ("the facy is 
lazier than the girl"), The part of connecting link in this construc¬ 
tion is performed by tiro different exponents. Firstly by the 
postpositioiQ •ttdl ("at, near" ctej which interconnects the 
second single tenn of coropartson and the first compound one (first 


M \ 73: in thci of thi> 5 £iut}v?ru New-Hrlihdl& the fuepo- 

taiTi\ ol mmparlAcni m ii H UAy, Compantlvr Stuij^ 

Mfltiitieaikh liiEiinHl LatigUM^ f p ]n iSu^joartnn the dti|;f«c of cQmjiiafi- 

ttr*rt mpilrrt Ihc expaiicJ^I pa* (ci Ljitlti pfMliUiTp uiul Intiodyction 

Ii eotupAn&ttva ctei Lajxp^libi indo-Hirop^nea, p. 

= *#(4 J tump, Ftimiib toMaU Iiy^ » a (tltwy-ndl 

<= winl m Mny. Comp. A. Uti^aziKho Sprufilehn p. Oo. 
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pn.-d]cat«): secondly, by irieaas of the comparative mor* 
pheme -6ft < <. which links the second tenn directly 

with the predtcaie only and which bears a stron^y pronounced 
localistic diaractcr Instead of the stttiple hnear structure of 
[ocalistic comjxulson in African languages and elsewhere, Hunga- 
lian shows a c^dic cunstmciion which uclualiBss a twofold rebition 
between the seemid tena on one hand, and. on the other side, 
resp. the pf^catc proper and the compound term of subject and 
predicate (Fig. 2). 

fSu b j ect-- -- Prtfdicatg1 < > aeCQnd term 

J (u iedny) 

_ ^ 


{it m 


^ndi 


tTR- I- 


As compared with the structure of the same phrase In Swahtii 

(FJg-3h 

r . ^ . t hiUiko 

[Subject -t- Predtcatel-t - 

(Tuuivu) j 




-^second term 


Fi|- y 


t*. 


the construction in Hungarian is indeed much more intricate 
and complicated, but the underlying principle is in both ca^ 
the same, n'r. 

the comparison is not primarily enacted on the predicate 
projMf, but mainly on the second term only by means of the 
localistic relation which puts it in opposition to the compound 
first term; and 

, the gradual difference, which is the logical basis of all com¬ 
parison, is uot expressed In the wording as such, but must 
be suppleraeiitwi way of assodatkm in the minds of the 
speaker and of his audience. 

§ S. Directional. The scheme is as follows (Fig. 4)^ 

nominal term -;;;aecond term 

(subject + predicate) ^ 

Off <■ 


n Cf. Ja MwUwiDii! btmbal- fitf tb* vlti*r -Ido"} Whieli waWw boih 
•*ifL mU 4 wt llK w«W tintt; jj Sjdiinjwl, FiiuiMca-Ons»rfw:ns Spraeli«w«n- 
•filujt hsalj. p. fy 
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In accordimce ttiHi the fact that the localistic cxponeiit of this 
phase Im acquired a new characteristic eletnent, mi. dial of motion 
or direct ioR, the exponents function may he twofoid : 
a. Directinu away from the subject towards the second term of 
comparison, or, in terms of comparison : A. is good In regard 
to B. [as for instance in Engiyi; ''it « so different here to 
Rome" ' J T or 

h, Diroetbn towards the subject away from the second term; or 
in terms of oompanson; A. is good from B.'s point of riew. 

a. The first is the rarer one; anc. Egypt,; '£3 it r nU (lit. 
they were many towards eviciything"), and r^-Aw/ tm ("I 
knew it towards - better than you"). Besides this basic 
"towards" the exponent r seems to have another polar meaning 
"away from" as in: rfn.j a/ r ('T distinguish one from the other") 
and A. hnv t ft T'A, is far from B,"). According to this view, 
generally accepted by the grammarians^, some verbsrignifving 
ihc notion of separation must be followed by tins preposition which 
in those cases would have the special meaning of "away-fram". 
Referring howm,-er to the scheme of Fig, ,) there is no need at aU 
to assirmc any semantic polarity for the preptisitjon r. It does not 
link up the predicate fresp. ihc verb) tviiJi the object, but it opiwses 
the object at one side to tiie compound term consisting of subject d- 
predicate at the other; thus [A Arvj £f "A, is far in rdalion 
to{wards} B , The directional relatroii between subject and 
non-subject is established over the head as it were of tiie predicate. 
In the oottiiiC of devdopmenl of tlie language the predicute obtains 
a more independent part in the eentence, ivhilsl the semantic 
area of lAe original exponent narrows down to that of a downright 
preposition; i.e. it finds its place in a grammatjeai category in 
the true sense of the word. It is precisely this apparent contra- 
diction within the semantic area of the preposition which may be 
regarded as a ^mptom of die transition falbeil not yet complete) 
froni the locaJistic into the grammatical phase (cf. Section A S 6}, 
\\ c have seen that uistances of ibis kind of directional compa¬ 
rison are extremely rare. Sotlm ; tnm$ a 6 mdtil h& hta It uina 


"1 wrti* indkatiAg tbo notiim wf »nitiiu{«i>ii vbpnr io tha 

Hirjod. J. Xmittin*, Finnlschc Sja-j^cMtbrc ji. iud 

,1.11,.'^ G*ol<^r, EsnitiiMi Gminnj*r £1917). ) 165 nb « ; G. fArtum, GnimmatHD, 
del]* Unsiw K«W»4» antlu j 





(lit. "tliat matt is fitt« away-from-IttJtt aloug-mth you" — "tiial 
matt, ts cmnpared to thifc'* *} offers a very inteFcsIiiif c^uunple 
of the kind, since the directional and the pansal phase occur hero 
side by side ^). I have not met as yet with many other instances 
in liic Atrican Ittttiguagcs. but tWi'o more eacainples taken from 
oUier linguistic fani^ies may strffice for our purpose. Samoan *) 
uses the directionaJ ''accusative'' -i for introducing the second term 
of comparison whilst for the superlative degree -i ke (Lc. -i rein* 
forced with the exponent of the directional infinitive) b used. In 
Esquimau *) the formative of ‘'comparison'' -iUftoG^a occurs again 
in (he ingressive verbal fonn' fya k^oUhSUgha (‘'1 uus about 
to go"). To this tatter type of construction the anc. Eg. future 
iw.f r idm = Coptic 6<4ecUJ rM constitutes an instructive 
parallei. 

b. Quite conunon b on the other hand the occurrenM of the 
second type of directional comparison in which the localbtic exp&- 
ticJit represents the direction away from the second term towards 
the subjective term *), VVe wiJl confine our^lves to some striking 
instances taken from the African group. In Sudnnic Mubi 
fii' siiitdn bbd md girjo lit, "the sultan's house b big nway- 
from my boose* ’ *); compare in BiJin; Ktti-iid ("away from tlie 
house"} with the comparative coruJtTnction nf kH-lid bahar fi» 
(lit. "he aw'ay-from you great" *, gtti b an indrclinablc copula); 
in Dinka: yen n-tHif et(m koyc ("he b tall away-from the men"); 
Somali: nag^ adiga kd wdndgsan ("that woman b beautiful awaj'- 
from you"), etc. Aitltough in the Bantu languages patisaJ com- 

*) E, jMottet, A Gflunnwr oi the SMiuto L»r 4 jiwu?! Pv*?} i 6oJ H. 1. C. van 
Heden. lolnidin^ tot die Sludie ™n S«iil-Solho 1 i jj; H. A. Fanr. KJ*- 

uifSlA dI Sfwthcja SothD* 

H GfADiRuitik dw SkmoJuilK^cft (f pp 7 ^ 

*J L- 1h ! IttnintjHiJs I tVfy 'H ?! lirnif iiwprrrfi mid VarbolU^tem ien E^ikLtiuiJKbct] 

{K^l llmukfl Vhlcrtik. SeUk- XXUI 3 1^36) f ii ^ 

fuElixnt jKn lingr) ; «cw lUfa IbiU,, p. ^2.. 

H g E- Qnlginc* dQ loriEmUciti den Domii utt todo'^nfop^n 

""I' *>ccuni ID |jiai>-Eujro(p€)aii- tiie Caaca^lftti the Semitic 
in j4paftE«, Muiidii mn 4 JTfuvidijin f#a* W EcitrtRn tiir Siti- 

SpTMiigwltkhtff, SitfiLUj^LM^ Bayirr^ ^lunJ. Wi®. KU ^94*. I ?lJ* 

ia lUid in a4m« ^ ttxif Mebijijofftaii idforn* comp- 6- H Chambertiift^ 

lx., i| (ita i CJ. I^r^ 9 tww. ILitdlihtuili^ Id die semitbcliBii 
p. 17: T Snnny^i, Lc,. p. H Hay, I c . p : R. H ^npalfuj, thb 

MtljHiftlttD PP 5W J A Ilirf, lx., pp. 107. 

add » (cirth 

Hik md iiHrrtDnqa tliE doable ^dsetioD of prcpoaitlon t^awaydrcHD'!) 

jmd coDDseti^'a copulJ^ ("and""! ; Ic. thw diwtuinai pTpoiictit d«a pot ipwdiy 
tbtf iUrecUwi in r»Jatit!D tv tiw mbjcCl. 
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parisoa prevails, there we a few bints thut the directiemaj phase 
is mit entirely lacking. As I hope to demonRcrate elsewhere the 
deictic "Ablaut" -c, which plays a preponderant part in the form' 
ation of rektivo forms throu^oul the whole group, has an inherent 
directional power in the true tocalistk sense of the word. Pre- 
supposing this to be true we meet in Lonkttndo ') (Belgian Congo) 
with an iUustradve instance of development of the original scheme 
of directioiial comparison, Tlie sentence "the kvipard i$ stronger 
than die horse" nms as foDows; fa mpdsda d nAcfi lit. 
"the kopard and the horse strong towards the leopard". As In 
the example taken from the Hungarian quoted above the predi¬ 
cate as such becomes an active contributor to esublishing the 
comparative coTrclation between the two terms of comparison, 
although the original localistic porauxis remains intact. 

The direct contact between the two prindpal terras (away bora 
the second lowards the first) has now been interrupted between 
the former and the predicate (dotted line tO’ Fig. 5). This meanit 
the predicate to be involved henceforth in the process at the 
expense of the second, term which now appears to be pushed 
from the actual htte of comdaljon. The only teraaining indiouit 
of its lather secundat)* coqpeiation lies in the fact that the direc-> 
tionaJ exponent represents some motion towards the central term 
away from sofne-tMin^: this f<nne-tht»g, althnagh nut ddined any 
further a.s to its function in the process, still betrays its presence 

I** Term-<—- - - 

(ttAvi) 

A 

/a 
T 

Had Term - —- 

(mjHimfa} Rg.,, 

in the very notion of d irec tion as such. That’s why a eon- 
sriuction as <mttked in Fig. 5 does nut lend iisdf to the purpose 
of enacting pausal comparison I (Cf. the example friim the 
Hungarian Fig, a). 

p.'iSi PmfctiitJi- CnnuEmik* het Lmkutidn 
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S 3. An cxctpiioTv^ case ainon^ oomparatjvc constntctjons h 
the Ttrst degree of comparison or £ q ua t j ve wlikh should nol 
be confused with the complete identity in nominai danses dealt 
with in Section [. The localtstio exponent approaches more aiiid 
more to the limit of ^ero-dislance without however reaching it f 
The difference between Eqtialive and Nnmiital Identity ia there- 
fore a matter of degree along the continiious gliding of lf>ca- 
iistic distances. Ev^en making allowance for the inherent vsgue- 
ne^ of all locatbtic exponents it is not always possible to tell one 
thing from ihe others nor to dicimiscribe cl^ly the respective 
domains of Equation and of Identity, like all forms nf localism 
the equativ^ too represents bath phases, pausal and directional. 

In Liigauda ^fhntu kino kyc kimu ma kiri ("This thing is one 
oiong-with llnit one"') or in Songa : A kota (onga n& B ("A. b great 
along-with B") the well-known localistic exponent na lulfilis the 
part of connecting link bcrw'ecn the two terms according to the 
scheme of Fig, i. In Nilotic Nher the equattvc particle kd is 
identical with the preposition "'witli. to* of" ; the pregnant use 
of wifi-locaUs *) as an cquative exponemt must be mentioned in 
so-called Yombe : bipUa l^kala mu mungu, lit. '"these animalcula 
are in like> calerpillars” *)- In all the examples mmtionwi 
the locaiistic relation directly connecis the two noun-lerms of 
ccFmpaiison over the head of the predicate which acts more or 
less as an adverbial adjunct to tbc TocaUstic danse, the latter 
having the s)mtactical accerit : "A-being-great next-to B."* Logic¬ 
ally both terms meet i n the inturmeduite iiredicatc, This consi¬ 
deration may account for Ifumu ; A ya B mu ubjee unbs lit. "A. 
and B. mu strong likewise"', where mu is the Idealistic exponent of 
the pa u sal phase! 


J Cim£K 4 J 4 Tii, OutlinM ot m Kiicr ^i^rainmaf (1^33^ I i ct. kJjD EocxtMTt 
mo* m nnull An brio^ the prufioia- 

tkmal "witbp ; a K J C^dk^iikl Qhitmm 

pi. 4i>, Auaitfijnjts«iai$ ciin bjinlljr tv Irtirnt UalAi^mii 

pMla '‘place" (O- pimipwain, Vorgl. f-Hultehre dt^ Auatton^ WorlschAtoiw 
I |i. Sf>, lli [1, toil}, tomp. ih^ umt aS ihm a viowrl ita) In 

G li . Kfxtmi Cfnmmwr I ^^4 iub 25 ; ud to iQrUi. 

In nnc. Kjt;- my eutaniMaLir cnupJdfml fcv *n pnpwUuii 

bAinlly wer provided wiUi vaguely exprowiafl the af^Uon oi UlEepiWp 

pmmbly be a Itiad ct [diUe^rirati! Itvai the iwU emptJtient m, lock 

wlicr period If Uili tw true f'my would be Uie Domect inTuditemlion. The 
^Ktudructbfi to McJidr. Mm e (lit. ^'1 cwemble iiau4t-wilU T>7b^') doe* 

a 4 }t belong; hm Uooe thiA 1» a cub of verbal rcction dealt mih infrm 11 % 1 
AW HfftiMii, L httlrrmieux, Mayeintoch Idiotkcn 11923^ FP 4 ^}* 74 l^ 
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The difierence betweea equative and nn mina! ideotity being solely 
a matter of degree along the coiitbiaous scale of tocalistic distance, 
St fxresents a new problem since the inherent vagnenes of all 
exponents concerned prevents us from assigning to thetn a fixed 
individual place on this scale. As it was the case witb temporal 
adveilis (A ^ 3), ROtbing but the context ajoni! can decide the 
question. The nominal oonstruction implies only two factors 
{vis, the subject and the predicate) whereas comparison requires 
two noun-tcaxns and also their mutual relation to the predicate 
as an intenneduite factor of comparison. No difficulty arises so 
far, But the pjoblem crops up to its full extent when (as it is 
the case with the equative) a third factor of comparison is not 
mentioned as such ; in other words, when the third term is a v ir- 
t u a I one. In Luba (Congo) far instance 1) the phrase "this tree 
is different from that one" reads iHri/jf ew i«fi pa bttaa (<= iw-a-K, 
prefix of abstract class + possessive exponent + concord of find 
class to which the noun mtitfi belongs). The occurrence of the 
localislic exponent pa chaiacterires the sentence as a pausat equa¬ 
tive, whereas it never occurs in this function in a nominal clause 
of identity. This case however is an except iunal one. the usnat 
way of expressing the notion of dissimilarity)) being by mi'mu 
of the adjective -ftgiW "other**, common to the Bantu group, 

§ 4. This great lescmblance between the noimnal clause and 
the equative means (in terras of localism) that, whereas nominal 
identity signifies a distance = o, the exponent of the equative 
denotes so small a difference between the distance of equation 
and the 2cio-point of identity as to he hardly noticeable. That 
is why, within this small intern’d, the notion of dutetion must 
be almost a ^drlual one; 50 we cannot expect the diroctional 
equative to be substantiaUy Tqsrcsented, Still there are some 
indications which might signify this manner of expression is 
nor lacking altogeiher. As far as the Bantu languages are coni- 
cerned we must be reminded of the fact that the dLstantiai expo¬ 
nent ku U not quite dn’Oid of the notion of direction and thus the 


b Vi(|. A, dfi Cldrci], Gmninuire tfii Imigiio Louti* 09111, p. SO; L. L. 

inicnx. lx,, p 65. 

■) That tjjti ikiLicmji of mnutjinty ud dItiPinilarEty bdong ta mme cuOitTuc- 
ticnuil ii uppatixot fmen llk« Kofeoii m ^ b 

m me:"'} IW UM i"it » dtiforcdt it^ both Jiy taww of the cxdoh, 

l3XUl AiKit mirnitii!t fij*cj |£C||ifn p., n. j. 





cases of eqnatire in wfucti ibis exponent occois are bovering on 
the borderline whItJi separates the directional from the paiisal 
phase '). In GoUa the phrase dkfta obbotdsasa gdri means 
tit, "he likc^his-brathei good", but the exponent dkAa when lot- 
lowed by the sabjnnctive, serves to introdnce the final aspect of 
the verb T *) 

To condttde this chapter we might direct attention on the way 
in which tn Finnish this ahnost-identity is rendered by means of 
both the pausal and the directional equative. 
z. F u u s a 1 , as in tafiseno "as a child"; the affix character' 
istic for the soiled Essive case, is in reality a locative ending, 
e.g, kotona "at home". 

2. Directional; comparison is established by means of the 
(directionat) Illative (^ise ; h 3 » on isaS*^ "he is like < to¬ 
wards > his father" (English : lifu 

3, The Tiandative case, purely directfunal in origin, but weakened 
to a colonrless identifying ending repre^nts the interme¬ 
diate stage between the pansal and the directional phase; 
elM Atfiro-Asi' "to live like a gentleman".; hin tuJi sotawieh^si 
"be became a soldier". 

The preponderance of the part primarily played by the notion 
of localism m constructions denoting the degrees o£ comparison 
appears to be sufficiently established herewith, 

11 , Locai,tsh iVND Case. 

In his notable work on the philosophy of language Mr. K. 
BillkJcr >) formulates the following question ; "Sind die Kastis 
lokalistisch Oder logisch-graminatisch xu deuten V' and in the 
course of his exposition he rejects the tocalistic theory as far 
as the Indo-European langUAg^s arc cuncemed. From what we 
have seen thus for we may safely conclude that it is not tlie 
locaJistic theory as such which is at fault, but rather the manner 

Othrr iMtiutcc* ' iilU lTl4h , iM^r "lu Kn*t » tlio twriiO 

Mni"; Biii;K=uiui ; itapm tta Hit "hv ahivvn litii' m. Itkl" |<ui lu • 

"tflmnli'’); tbe hAitald JuttcUcm oi one Crvek 4 U conjuiicliuii "1:41 rv m, 
ponticiD. And ciltii Turki^ih (-to) form thiHr uu .vimiliif 

Unfa hy msxam of Ihq ; c g, yijr^iu yarr#f nwt iliiuitrp'' 

lit. ifkijutre** ; ootiip- A. won GAtuin, l-c „ f 4^:7' W. A-C'nUjtrM 

of iLn^nctii, 1911;p | t6S‘]i cbe deponent Ah as p, purtilivQ particle. 

M Monnaop 145 . 

*) K. BRthlirr, ttprudiftiDoriu {103^)1 p ^36 ^frq. Sw olm Ar Bdmrty, Die Ing^^ichcn^ 
iDkAlirtl^cn ujm luiil^tiui KaAturthcorlgn 
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in wfaidi thie pmblcni has beco fotniDlated by Biihlcr and by hts 
predecessors. Explaining cases by means of Localism means to 
regard Ihe Litter as a still active linguistic factor on a par 
with tht? other functional forces which urge iiviiig speech on 
its road to fuUgrown de^'ctopment, Tiie diachrony of Biihlcr’s 
doesn't reach further back than to the co mmancim Mot of the 
grammatical system and he ivas forced accordingly to involve what 
he calls localism In a domain foreign lo inherent tendencies and 
to Its true nature. ’'Logisch-gmimuatiscir' fas Buhfer has it) must 
not be confused with graniiiiatical logic os distinci from "logic 
in Jocalism'V which is uot represented as such in actual terms of 
speech, but which, nevertheless, plays its init^frani part in building 
up speech. This rather subtle distinction in terminology must 
constantly be borne In mind where localism in general is concerned, 
lest we he led astray (as Bilhler Im been) in the important matter 
of diadiTony in the evolutiim of speech as a whole, and, in partic¬ 
ular, of the function wliich human logic has fulfilled in it from the 
very begituiing. There is logic inlocatistn just as 
there is logic In grammar; the idea of something alugical 
occurring in any form of speech would be palpably absnrd. We 
aie not concerned here with the question of logic being a guiding 
principle in the genesis of expression in speech, but rather with 
the problem how and to what extent the underiying logical coti- 
cepts are represented as such by actual constituents of human 
speech, whether morphemaiic, or syntagmemic, or semantic. 

There j s no actual opposition between localism and grammatkal 
Ipgk for the simple reason ihai they never appear toth at the 
same time in the arena of conflicting \*iews. both as contempo¬ 
raneous acting forces. Where grammatical logic sets in, localism 
appears but as a pctrilled survival atviorbed under another name 
into the new system by which it has been dUptaced once and for 
all by rights of a higher logical reflnement and a more extninsive 
capacity of expression. 

0 I, Direct ab|ect. 

Objective oonstmetions in general may roughly he divided into 
three dtflenuit types: 

t*- The objective function is morphotogically expressed 
in the sec^md noun-term, i.e. the object proper, as it is common 
in Indo-European tauguages (the "accusative" case), 



i*. The objective function is mo rphol ug icti J ly cxpressett 
in the verbaf predicate, the second noun-ienn renmining unaltered. 
Ihis is what C. Mcinhof has calEed "Lokatvoistelluiig" (cf. supiE 
A $ 3). Ln Haiissa for instance the final vontd of the verb* 
root is altered according to the object being n noun (-u > or 
a pr o n oun {-4 > ^} i e.g. yi biigA "he has beaten" ; yS bugi ySra 
"he has beaten the boy'^ yi H "he has iteaten him" 
lu the languages of the Bantu family meet with the relative 
(better termed : applicativo) aspect of the verb (vul infra II | a), 
and so on. 

Tlie two former types i". and 3*. of objective constructions are 
analogous in that the objcctival notion is expressed by mtsuis of 
the interrelation between the second itoun-tcrm and the predicate 
proper: 

subject + [predicate ■* - *■ o b f e c ij 

Flc- «. 

3 ^ The objective function is syntactically expressed 
by means of a [ocalistic exponenl connecting the second naiin- 
term with the conceptual unit of 6 i 3 t noun-term and verbal predi¬ 
cate, according to the sclieme given supra Fig. t ; 

[subject -h p r e d i c a L ej ^—► object 

Fia. 

This third type shows the typical locaJistic stnicture. As con¬ 
trasted with the first two tj^pes the localisticstructure 
connects the object not with the action of 
(he subject, but wit h the sub] ect acting. For 
instance in Meade; i^a bait a timMi, lit. "l-vomit along-wiih 
food"; in Shilluk; a t£am ki byei "he-ate along-with durrah"; 
this meanii that be-bcing-in-the-very-act-of-eatipg is brought into 
a ioosc tocnlistic relation with the notion cd food. The logical 
onrrelation however lhat It is actually durrah which he b eating, 
is not expressedJy worded as such, but must be supplemented 
in the minds of the speaJrer and of his audience. We may 
now compare; in Liogaia^): hamba Ha moi^ttga "to round a 

1) Ajcficetdltii^ to Ike th»ty cht th? ’"Lciliilvat'ftdUimg" Uu! dinctioB 

wty from tkfl ubjoct 

■) Vy qnbiflMT T pmi ia MisaimMiiw de Sclmi irurpkisit, 

to ytior), p. vi4i 
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cape" : this exponent na occurs in Zoiu') alter several verba 
such as -ilia "to relose", eduka "to lose {the way)", etc.; bakt 
fcOTW »{>Ws» "they refused the milk" (= iw-oWsf). lit Mende the 
exponents tna f'*on") and a ("with") connect some verbs (not all 1) 
with the object-term in the sentence; in Nubian the objective 
case is chaiacterhsed by the suffix -gi meaning "locality"*). 
In Galla the postpositional element -b' having a genenU locative 
meaning, is alternatively used witli -/ (idem) in sentences as; moiif 
hori = m^iti hori “to pay the King" (cf. infra p. ir*). in Haiiasa 
the exponent -da which is functionally equivalent to wa in Bantu, 
serves to introduce the object of causative verbs *); tn Coptic 
the object IS procc^ by the local exponent M (= anc. Eg, m !), 
'^■VMXZTS MMOQ "I take bold of him" 

Aliss Aginsky in her admirable treatise on the ^ende language *) 
remarks "then tlie object is the object of the prepositian rather 
than of the verb". Put in this way the explanation is faulty 
since the term "prepoMtion" for the locaiistic exponent is dearly an 
anachronism 1 Categorlal denominations are meaning¬ 
less if not in oppositional correlation with 
all the other categories within a determinate 
and self-contained grammatical system (vid. supra 
A. § 4), It is by means of the exponent tiiat the object-term is 
linked to the conceptual unit denoting "a subject acting". After 
entering into the domain of the grammatical phase however (w'herc 
the unity of subject and verbal predicate is not stringent tm^'tnoie), 
the exponent loses its preponderant function which is gradually 
taken over by the verb. The use of the connecting **particlc** 


I KIJ. CiMip. KX U Doko, T«ictbook of 


Ch. JtAlwfUt, Tail* SUntial {i04t»), p 
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b«coimi» restricted to a small number of verbaI d some cases 
the persistent use of these e^rponents can be explained from the 
very semantic force of the verbs in question ; in other cases however 
there seems (as ^ as 1 could ascertain) to be no semantic oonnec- 
tion whatever, as for mstanoc in Mende ("to go", "to vomit", "to 
dream"). This may account for the fact that the verbs denoting 
any kind of motion have retained this locahstic rection of their 
obiects until now, Eg^. in Haussa ya hr/f Tcurin sdH&i "he went 
place-of chief'. This is evident also in Ewe where gbi ("locality") 
forms the ingressivc or intentional asjject of the r.-erb whilst all 
verbs denoting a motion must be followed by a local particle : eyi 
dt/wsgbi (lit, "he went placc-of working) * *). As might be expected 
from the foregoing these exponents belong for the greater part 
to the directional phase; compare with, the instances just given 
the verbal construction in Schambala: nakita kwa tima “I go 
place-of*) labouring". The same notion of direction underlies 
the rection of most verba sentiendi wtiich in Coptic and Demotic 
are constructed with r < G "tovroids" : the fact however that 
some few other verbs like tun ("to open up") and fa ("to over¬ 
throw") are connected with their objects in the same manner is 
extremely suggestive*). 

In the course of development of a language from the localistic 
to the granimaticat phase the semantic range of the exponents 
narrows and its functional force dwindles away to be gradually 
taken over by the verb as such. Many of the foregoing example!:^ 
are standing just on the borderline which separates one from the 
other; it is not always easy for us to make out to which phase 
they really belong. This state of affairs can best be iUuotrated 


'J A* with ttjcr rcciptipcal 'mrb* to Bantu: Lain ^ httii oiifMa «m K 
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by the degree of activity or intensily of tlie verb in Javanese ’), 
expressed by means of the local istic exponents (pausa!} and -trA/ 
(direct lonal I. Although these constmcttoiis ore doubtless verbal 
in the true sense of the word the original tocalistic nature of 
suthxes has not entirely been obUteratecL 

llu* * principal difference between Localijiin and graminalfcal 
conception lies in the fact that the origirnii tocitiiilic exponettfs 
aever morphemes ; (key are abeays syniagmemes and the deeelop- 
ment from synfy^meme into morpheme (he traasiiion from 

£A>catism i«U* gramntatieai system *), The objective case, from 
being a mere localistic relation becomes a grammatical one in 
oppositional correlation with the differentiatiun of all the other 
case's of the system^). The general “confix”<) develops 
into a specified morphematic suffix. 

I 2 - Directive Object»j, 

TIvc original localistic scheme (Fig* i) stiU obtains albeit in 
a more campUcated form ; 


First term Second term Third lerni 

[{subject + predicate)'f-^direct object ■<->■ directive object 

F 4 b, s 

from which of course the second term may be absent. 

The exponent which links the Ilnd term, nr direct object, with 
tile preceding part of the sentence is not essentially different from 
the exponent connecting the illrd term (or directive object) with 


b C C 'BtTff, *0* do Kenttii von do J^vanwKho WHkwoQTtUvomcfl 

|rvj?)- PP- <«* **!■. t*S»| 1 b Alikin {m ilip mntBry tho *a.caU«l initial and 
PKKOtKUry Htoiiu trf Ihc verb boor tbo JbU Wfligbl qf tbo luHtJqiu iu Qucitiua : 
naan, t.6-, p. ^39. 

^ Slipnk A t r. 

•3 ^ CA9. lacAl qu'Jl hI fjcvi^ii cm ^nLumatual '' M Ht&U 

p Jt3i j lh(5 "ubioctivn* lucflJi*** ia diuiic Uuxn,m. J L. PitiM, 

Tile JV p. J|6. 

fi- ^ilmnw in thft filr Dtrl M 0 inl) 9 l (ig-i;), p. Bi 

•) Far the UK uf thu trmi 1 telfir ti> Hw : "pkisI ffrumnurwiiw 

trim imdimnEoiijtii wa eaJl tlii wfI P# . Pmn thg viuwijuiiit uf 

araminiw thry ini jf l» But audi a vivw in cumjilfitdr oppD 9 «t tu CJ^ ufiiumi 

ol SwutQ. In fact, ia S«uto i\w dlfwtiv® ul^cct U lb* nirwl dirwt ut iU U 
put inta the immtv* vok» tb« ■eiilemw 4f mH causa him ta 

kotw tbr PTHU"} vm hllrtr O Utaba kt*MA F'hA 14 cauKil by mo tn bocivf 

the ; thut ji, tb* Ilmclive obji^ct Mn bocrmii: ibe fqbj«ct rJ tbr tKAsiwi 

Id fs4:t iHJth utijocti m direct ohitetA, Mad it h *mly fur iyubLclicAl WfiLinv that 
fc® bAV^ t* dlmtbifiiisb lietiiteeii fE. Jacdtitt, \.c ^ f 
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the rej}t ; there cannot cidst an istiinsical dUtmction bctutcren 
this type of canslmction aJid those dealt with in the preceding §. 
Indeed, the “dative case" as such is lacking in nearly all African 
idioms’). In Bantu the difficulty is obviated by an alteration 
of the verbal aspect, the scKsdled Relative (or bettijr Applicative) 
mood* *) In Swahili, for [nslanct- 

a-ttui-ti-Jdit tearaka vakf "be has brauglit Us tetter". 

waraka wak$ "his letter has been hronght". 
i/waAu nutkt "he has brought me (~ni-} his letter"* 

Now, in the passive voice the latter phrase does not read 
(as might be cx-pected) unmiiltktra vraraka xeake (litt. "broxight 
was to me his letter"), but nimU^dena imraka, litt. "1 have been 
brought-lettcr**. In other words, the whole term M^atuka 

("bring-lctter-to") is interpreted as fonning an indissoluble unit, a 
new* compounded verl»al concept as it were, to which the directive 
object stands in a direct ubjectival relation. 

This preliminary consideration serves to explain the scheme 
in Fig, 8. The first relation (isi-t—^-nnd term) once having been 
satislEictorliy established the interest in the 11'i‘t term appears 
to have evaporated for the moment, the direct object being rele¬ 
gated into a state of minor importance by being incorporated into 
the verbal concept *). The didercacc between lUrect and directive 
object appears therefore to be a matter of shilting interest, of 
p$yihQhgic<tl_ appreciation rather than of gntmHtd'fCo/ exprecsion. 
From the grammatical viewpoint the relation between the direct 
object ami the unit of subject -j* predicate (i.e. the 1« term), 
and on the other hand the relatinn betw'een the directive object 
and the newly fonned compound of I»t -|- lln(* term remains 
practically unchanged. The Illrd term (directive object) stands 
in a lucaJiatic relation to the whole remaining sentence which con* 
stitutes a cinnpletc oonceptuat unit, E.g. in Gola *) : *» no pw' Am 
kobe (litt, "he-there-gave-them < place =• > his men"), 'fhe 


‘I The Su<{BDca» lanitttiicr* iU up UU* taOiM* is tbeir er^utAtical yutAt by 
a drewfliciciilary la c pn a w on hy nutiwiii (pf verb* OhioUiic ‘‘fw giwe" Hlnk* 
buwvv^ ti(ip««Ti to ^iMnlitute m «xc«ptb3n to tlili i^scUEiat rub, ri4. O. WeAtrtv 
fuinn, Die SthliHM|OiieIkru {19111, p. 31 
1 C, atrlnliof. Cfamn.. p, jt* i Riitiiitoh»iia,.*to., p. Wp **<{,; F V. 

Ftnuk, Htupttypun Lies SpruhtHnii (19^31, p. S?* 

*] Ct. «ii]iru p. 104 n. 5. 

D. WiwtfcKiiano, IJicOiliispnKluir in Uberfs Li9lif i J*. K<Al i** tmnpouTid 
at 'Af ("tocaUty, pliwa’*) with tb# Uicwtlvc pTrAw Xo- 
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wonjing 0/ ihe p^Iu^sc contains two s<?paratc statetnenU tftt tJiat 
I'he gave away the thLng5‘^ and that '‘his men wiirv ptesent". As 
it U in^’ariably the case whe^e a locaJistic construction is coDcctned, 
thc^ logical cormlatioii winch compels us to conclude that the 
recipients of the gift are actnally his men, must be supplemented 
in the minds of the speaker and of his audience. 

In Mubi') a directional localistic exponent rfi (with the snOtxes 
of the suffixing preterite) introducfts the directive object if this 
object is a pronoun : nde sagin dtgtln timftdbdl (“I bronghi you 
^ make"); here the focal "case" e^denily preludes to a true 
dative case. More often still the exponent denoting the relation 
between the predicate and the directive object is suffixed to the 
verb in a rather loose \tay; Kama tUa gye mi f*I say"), but tita 
gye mr-Afl tsi ("I tell you"); Masai uses dfti. Kandi nfK for the 
purpose, a snflLx which shows an undeniable relationship 
With the local-detctic element -ii- *), 

These instances constitute to a certain extent the intermediate 
phase between the pure locaJUtic expressions in Gola and Mtibi 
and, on the other hand, the morpheraatica] construction by means 
of tfie applicative aspect of the verb in Bantu. 

To conclude this paragraph we will mention some other cjmmples 
l^iIJustrate the iocalistic tendency in denoting the directive object. 
There occurs in Berber (Schilh) a locabstic exponent 

'** (e-jj. "he came out to me") used for mtitxiiiciag the 

so-caJfed dative case (fA-iVd "give hfan to me”). In Barea the 
jMwa/ exponent -ge performs the same function (as in ku^o-es 
tell It to the man”). In Ifuinu %ve meet again with the well* 
known exponent kuJi ; and so on *). 

Ancifiiit Egyptian oflers an interesting ilhistration of this homo¬ 
geneity m treating the direct and the directiw object in this 
respm. preposition n m a general way indicates the person 
or thing affected by the action, being essentially ritrectionaJ. It 
denotrs inter alia tfic "dative" case ; z\ the direction in which 
an action or a movement points when the objective k a lt>w per. 

3 ■ odiTB ct object after some t-ery few verbs«); and last not least 
Drfh MnnijUa .Hbioi' ^ ^ ^ ^ PP- ***■ 



as a verbal formative {idm.n.f "be heard", litt. "beard to him") 
it does not mark a n'dl-defined tense, but rather the fortuitoos 
and incidental aspect of an occurreiice Indeed, it is to this 
fact of its being only remoidy itUtteHed in the action as such, t h a t 
the directive case owes its place on the gliding scale of dbtances 
as represented by the Localisttc ejrponeiits. 

§ a. Agential Term. 

In the comprehensive denotnination of "agential term" we 
combine, for convenience' sake, i”. the agens in the passive voice, 
and 2'^, the instrumental case, both ha ving an equal agential interest 
tn the action as expressed in the sentence. The degree of interest 
in relation to the various grammatical parts of the phrase may 
be apparent from the scheme in Fig. 8. 

It is quite immaterial however for our purpose whether the ver¬ 
bal concept is actually a morphological passive, or constitutes 
merely a drcumlocutory expression t). The principal con.<^er- 
ation lies in the fact that the Uigiad subjed (ie. the agens), what¬ 
ever its grammatical function may bo, is placed in a tocalUtic 
relation to the main concept of action as expressed in the sentence 
as a wbolu. In EngUsh "Eie was killed by me" and "he is shaking 
with fear", the function of the agential term in both cases is exactly 
the same from the localisiic jMUjt of view; they may be considered 
to represent the archetype of localistlc construction The pr&^enct 
only of the agential term is recorded by means of the exponent, 
the causal bond which logically links it up with the concept of the 
action being supplemented in the mind *). In Swahili the phrase 
ninapendwa rm mki wangit contains in reality two separate state¬ 
ments, vit. "I am loved", and "tny wife is near", without being 
precisked any further as to the logical correlation between both 


*1 A. Ganllnet, Eg. Craoua,, | 411 «ttb 

^ For tiic mctJvQ > canstTuetjoD i:f. in GoDiRiaA A. Dtrr. p. 6^ i 

F’ tn van niimclnsii C. 

Ub.kinb«ckj Oade Axiiktbchir coAtoxtan van hal {Med N^. AieaU Vr Wet,. 

LeU- IV Ko. 7^ P' =^'^5- 

^ Tbc KnKlifih coEwtinciion (u In thi^ch: xooa onterft hif d^cfiper-^ 

VE»del« Lucifvr vm coiutliute^ Uw ph4K. Tlw muil 

iiiexiu to appeiu' in Uiima of ip»cli u woon u tbe pluw In : 

^t4tr(vctu« iicclv 1 ^ iuit ihm'* i or «i^ain ^ "tud luL, gedood 

dm laeiii’% Miiil :po (otUi. 

*■] Tim HA tu haw far ttu aoc, E^- portklv vhkh wm for intro- 

tluciD^ Uktr timn (if d^ottn^ m |k»ooJ may ba nfilited to tbe expo¬ 
nent It coi^tkirKd itt Um pntoaliJi^ ntiO mmaiiu nndtclditd. 
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notions. Somt moni of the kind may help to eJticidatc 

the point, ffumu: Hits titn> mu buto asa ("he did it from fear”, lit*. 
"he thus thcre-fear he aeted”), the exponent mu meaning "in 
a place”. By means of the expotienf na i) (’‘alcing-with" etc.) 
Bira; iWo a-b^koti «« mungu [lit. "they have begotten him along- 
with God", t.e. "God's own Ktti”); Hausea : ana bugau datptiki 
da sdriki (lit. "they are beating the horses ainng-with the chief"). 
In Luganda mere juxtaposition suffices when the agential terra 
denotes a Ihing being, otherwise the terra requires ua preceding: 
(fmusubHxt eyat^bufa kabaka ikinlu (lit. "the Uuder he was giv«i 
the king wmething"). but yakubtfyma tiomugo ("he was hit along* 
iviih a stick . *Ha‘omugo)t With the directional exponent ku *) 
in Yombe; k'tmh'andi ba/atika ku ug& (lit. "they have bitten 
my sisters towards icoixnid"), or mare explicitly still in Luba; 
bakuut’vdia iudi ttafta^ama ("the)' liavc eaten him therc*is (Aw + 
*li) a Iwipard". (Comp. A. Burssens. Manuel de Tshiluba. 1946, 
S 254). 

The tocaJistic realisation of the agential teim appears therefore 
to consist in establLshing a colourless am! exlretnely vague dtstan- 
tial relation between the agent proper and the rest of the sentence 
rithei by tneanjs pf mere juxta posit ion without any connective 
factor at all (as in Luganda), or by means of one out of the many 
locaJistic exponenu; the cljoke among them scons to have 
been quite arbitrary and fort nitons, an essential characteristic of 
Localism! 


§ 4 , Sumtoary. 

In the localistic phase the relation between the snhjcct and 
the non-subject is established directly by means of the exponents 
over the head of the predicate ; the exponents remain ei^ntially 
sytitagttumic fvid. p. y; n. z). This does not mean of course that 
the predicate is a negljgeable factor [which would be absutd): 
h ut merely that the Ual a^nity Muven iubftict aifcf noHSubfest. 


m J y"® Oitwtaiilive capnjiHinc tit« -ieitiit. i.e. In 

T '™ ‘rnicJt, it t« (» by) h (Cl M Dbtw 

! H=) C .Iter 

til* u me Jtintlipn ** mnOtioBi tbe pronDmiruil copufa f* m 

Sib# I« commonly in nan cioDotf Um CMAtol jitiooi# 
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as by imans (ff ifu expmffniSt, is a cn^ than 

ihai which exists the nm^tufrjeds and ihe predicate. In 

live course of time however the part assignefl to the latter in the 
localiBtic phase becomes more and more pronounced; and as the 
exponents are slowly dcvclDpiiig from syffing^Ftemes into actual 
nu^rphemes tike contact between them and the predicate becomes 
gradually closer and closer (Fig. 9)* 


localistic sj/ntagmeme 




Subjtct '^ pMsiwi ^ Predicate-^ 


k»ca!istjc 


1 


-^direct and 


! 


tocalistic syntagmeme 
FiS. 


morpheme directive ohject 
—> agential termJ 


In the localisttc phase the local relation between snbject ami 
non''Siibjucts is a diVret onOt whereas the latter stand in otdy an 
iisdirM relation to the predicate, the sub[cct being the inter¬ 
mediate term between them, in other words, the localisttc 
relation exists between the non-sitbjects and the 
sabjcct acting, oat the action of the subject. 
It is on the other tiand the predicate which performs the function 
of a catalysator ui thp psychological proo^ which intervenes 
to supplement the logical correlation needed for the ootrect 
interpretation of this localiatic juxtaposition, a correlation not 
yet expressed in the actual wording of the context. 

Inde^. it b becanse of thb secondary port playiid by the predi¬ 
cate in the interrelation of subject and noti-subject that tlie iittcs- 
tion whether the predicate appeai3 in the active or in the passive 
voice b quite inunateria]. In the localistic phase mofphotifgic^t 
niceties play a rote of only minor importance; the emphasis ties 
on the purely syt^a$iical function of the exponents. 

After all that has been said on the matter we scareety need stress 
the point that the case, as we have outlined it luere. Is a theoretical 
one. ‘fh^t at« m ejuiwhiily fwa/istic lan^uagts; no moft i$ 
Ihcfe any idiotn in exisUnce entirely wHAotit loealistie elementSt 
atbeii only in Ihe shape of survivals. 


Ct jHipra p. t»i n. y,. 
















Nor b Localism to bo considered as the only source to vp-iuch 
Ac d^lopment of the giajiimaticaJ system in all its intricades 
IS ultiniiitdy due. The growth of human speech constitutes too 
compUcated a phetirnnencm as to permit such a simplistic explan¬ 
ation. Nevertheless m cannot completely disregard the abundant 
tMtetiaJ at hand which appears to justify the recognilinn of Loca¬ 
lism being a factor of paramount importance. 

The object in view ol this paper has been to do jnstioe to these 
s«rvi\'ing relics from a more primitive stage in the history ol human 
speech, although I had to conTme myself to a rather smninary 
survey of the data available. Lactc of qmce prevents me however 
from discussing the many other instances of Localism, as with 
regard to the Relative Pronoun (comp, pausal in modem Greek 
dire^onal in French dont ^* *deunde), the Possessive Case^), 
the formation of Abstract nouns (e.g. anc. Eg. but "place"}*), of 
me In^tive (Engl, "/ogive”, Bantu: *«)*), the Conjunction (e.g. 
Spanish luego che "when") anrl so on, which I hope to discuss itt 
a forthcoming papKir to be published shortly. 

Localism representing a rcaJ activity of the mind, we should 
not content ourselves with sbnply enumerating a string of anec- 
doticaJ facts picked up at random in the vast field of human speech ; 
^ attempt to class them pro\Ts|oiiaHy into a unifying systcni 
as me necessary. The exposition given in the preceding 
pages, theoretic^ though it may appear at first sight, may help 
o e this aim and to contribute to the correct interpretation 
of the survival phenomena to which Mr. Ecker has drawn our 
attention in bis important paper. 
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LES ORIGINES DE L'AKT COPTE 

PAR A. W, BYVANCK, Leiden 

Dans son sur I'histoire dc la languc ^gyptienne, M. fi, H, 

Strieker s'est stirtont occupy des dtffdretites p^riodes qu* les 
^gyptologues y dhtinguent, Eti ni&iio temps, il a traef dh apergu 
du d^veloppcinent de t'^gyptien qiii m^rite 1'attest ion de^ ardt^ 
logues, les id to qa'il ptononev pouvant servir & felairdr d‘une /a^on 
rcmarquable I’libtotre de Tait ^gyptien, 

M, Strieker £ tab! it tine division en trois giandes p^riodes t oelle 
de I'ancien et dn moyen empire, txJIe du nonvel empire et de la 
langue d^motique, celle dc la laugue copte. Ce fut vet? la fut dti 
IVe tnilliiiiaire que les Egy-ptiens ont comincnc^ i 4criie leur langue 
telle qu'iLs la porlaient ^ cette ^poque. Toutefois, d^jik pendant 
Tanden empire, la langne toite ne correspondait plus avec eelle 
de tons !cs jours. Pour la religion, les inscriptions et la litt^reture 
la langue ancienne cst reside en usage, latidis que J'administiatiQn 
et la correspondance des parUculiers ont subi rinfluence de [a 
tangne parl^. Au plus tard vers )c commencement de la XlXe 
dj'nastie la didcrenciation cst complite. La languc dassique s'est 
d'une maiii^ difinitive dans la forme qut s'est maintenue 
pour Je culte, mats die a disparu dans la litt^mtnre pmfane. Ce 
qiii dtait le diaiccte vutgaire jusqu'ik cette epoqne, est devenu & 
son tour la langue 6crite pour I'usagc quotidiei]. 

les anciens auteurs grecs ont observe que les Egyptiens 
utilisaient deux langues diffdentes, le dialectc saerf et le dialecle 
vulgaire, Ce dernier dait le langage parl^ par le peuple tel qu'il 
s'^iait d^veloppi^ au cours des sidles cn s'^loignant de sa forme 
primitive. Lo dialecte saerf, au contraire, a conserve son caraetto 
anden, fix^ par les formulcs du cultc qui n’admettalent aucun 
ebongement. 


'Ji fi StticJEcr, Djt Imftilinjg dtt Egs^pHtekw T LayOnttn, 
■^5 ; parn aim^i doiia vit ktt ifUii 

tr N.S. XXV, pp- 
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En Egypte, b langue sacr^e a joufi Ic rob du latin aamoyen- fige, 
Le diaJecte vnlgaire, oependant, s’iloigmit lul atissj dc plu^ tin 
plus de !a laogue parlfc.dti moment qu’tl avail fijti pour des 
texttis ibrits, sous la XIXe dyiuiiitic cette diffdrence se manj- 
fcste; vtrs b fin dc li-pf^quc pajcnne. I'ancienne langnt vidgaire, 
fitant devenmi ia lajigue dc la litt^mturo, avail perdu tintiercmetit 
ic contact av«: Ig dialed c parb. 

£n effet, pendant plus dc milJi* ans il a man^pi^ aux i^v’pticns 
line fapon d'6crire <juj cotrespondlt il'usagcquotidien. DeJasorte 
il faiit plutot dislin§ugr, au corns do cette periodL*, trois Ungues ? 
ccUe du cube, la langtie classique datatil dc I'ancieri empire; cetle 
de la litt^Ta tnro et dt la correspondance, c’est-&-fttre le dcmoiique 
datant de la XI Xe d3iiastie et renou^tib peitdanl U XXVic; 
celk parbe par b peupb. Dans ccs conditions un ne s'Stotinc point 
que ptJiir I'usagc journaUer les Sgyptbns se soienl serris de plus 
ei> plus de la bngitt grccque, qni au moins repnteentait titie fa^n 
de parlcT connac anx gens d'uiie certaine culture, le peupb nc 
ressentant pa& b besom de s'exprimer par ^dit. 

Ce tut avec TarriviS^e du Christianismt qu'un nouveau change^ 
meut cut lieu. Un dialectc parb dans l‘£gyptc sup^rieure, b coptc. 
a dbv^ au rang dc bfifc-uc liti^raire comprise du pejtpb. Depuis. 
il csl rcst^ vainqueur sur toutti la ligne et s'est TnaintCflUti jusqii'& 
nos jours comme la languc de riigyptc chr^tienne et dc sa littd- 
rature. 

En Tnftne temps tjue la reilghui ancicuine dbparurent la langue 
saerde et la languc di^motu]ue aussi hjen que I'arl ancicn. Colui'cj 
avail surv^cu dans tes temples, mats a dii ctfdtu' la place & 1*art 
copte qui dwnt alors I'art national. La question sc pose si I'art 
Copte. ainsi que la languc copte. pent Otre regardii- enmnut b 
descendant d'nnc forme vulgaire de I'art qui aurail existii ^ cott 
dc Tart officuil. 

En effft. tout atissi bbn qiw b langue sacr^c, I'arl «gyptbn 
offidcl cemtient un ^bmeiit arlificiel. archiilfiant ci sdi^matbant 
En opposition il oet art qui ^tait celui de b religion, dc I'^tat 
et des classes aristocratiquus, n sfiiqgi cebj dcs classes popuMresv 
L Etal erfait les temples avec bur d&omtbn d burs statues * 
Ic peupb avail besoin tb figurines et ti'ex-voto pour exprimer 
pbti. 

L’art oflicici observait striclemcnt les lob qui. depuis rancien 
empire, dominaiunt riKourcasement b conception artfetique; maU 



de tinaps eo t«nps on aper^il uue tendance i rompre avcc le 
schthnatisme de ['art hkfmtique qut ne ootrespondait pirns aux 
besoitis d'tine sod^t;^ ptiSte i s'dvoluer. Les statuettes fi^rant le 
peiiple pr^sentent des attitudes plus vari^ que les statuis des 
dioux et des rois; dies risquent des Innovations qu'on dbcridse 
vainement dans I'art offidel. 

Les racines de ect art populaire datcni d'nue ^poque assex 
rccul^. Dfijii pendant |e moycn-empire on rencontre des Agunnes 
d'un style plus libre. L'arl d'Amama dotmc tes preu\'es les plus 
convaincantes de cette tendance. Rcl^gn^e h I’am^ptan duiant 
le tigiie de Sdtlu^s 1. die reparatt sons Rams^ II et Rams^ III 
dans les grandes repnSsentations de combats et do chasscs. Qnd- 
ques details de ces tableaux rappellenl d'une maniHre remarquabte 
les particularity de I'art populaire trUes tju'elles se trabWnt 
dans les statuettes menttonn^. 

C'cst surtont M. Capart qui a tituditi les monuments qui afErment 
Icnr ind^pendanoe vis^-vis de I'art officiel. Ces figurines, quelqne* * 
{ois, rempent la frontalit^ toujours observe de la mani^re la plus 
absoluc dans les statues de grandes dimeorions. Par exemple dans 
une statue an Louvre, conscrvfe autrefois au Cabinet des medaiUes 
i Paris et figurant un esclavc porteur de fardeau, ia froutalit^ est 
nettement coupde Au mus^ de Leyden, une esclave $e penche 
de c6ti potir contrebalancer le poids dc sa charge trop lourde^). 

Toutes cos in fractions d la r^gle, cepeodant, appartieunetit au 
domaine de la petite sculpture, L'art r>f)iciei, ia statue propre- 
ment dite, n’a jamais admia cette liberty qui ne s'accordc pas avec 
le style Egyptian, Ce sont les monuments de petltes ditnenstons, 
produits de I'art industricl, clans tesqucls oes particularity sont 
pryentes; dies g^eiaient les auteurs des grandes statues, 

En ^tudiant les figurines dc I’aTt populaire on d^couvre un 
sentiment artiatique qui s'oppose au sch^matisme dc I'art ofTicieL 
Cclui-ci s’^cartait de plus en ptusdu < vuuloir artist tque du peupk 
qui n'admettait plus Jes tots surajinto. En outre, on constate uu 
besoin de natundisme qui, lut ausst, va & I'eaicontie de t'art offickl. 
Ce natmaiisme, qu‘on pounait appetor v£risme, euvahit la sta- 


*1 J. Cnpnrt, 36 (io»3j, wt. 47^J. pi. II, — Voif «»SBi 

B. Sn^i, yif«viuiiFf dt V ImUiM d§ pkihin^ ^ d Bfujr4UG. 

ril (iwJ. pp. i4J—SS*. 

*] G. Kcc^r. Oudhtidkunit^ ti.s. XX pp. (iivcc 

unsy bll^Uu^npliie). 
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tuairc jfyptkime des 6poques plus r6ceates ; nomniQns par cxmpic 
les portraits de paiticEilicrs, qui, quclqucfois, sont d'tine loirlcur 
dfrayante ‘)* Cct art tmtunilute continue pendant J'^poque gr^oi>< 
romaine dans les portraits pHv^ du style national *1. 

Pendant ct tot&p&*l4, !'art cEassique persistait & trouver son 
expression dans les temples quo les rois grecs out kit const tulrc. 
Cct art. loutefois, n'^tait pins qu'un alavismc servant pour la 
religion ancionne, n’^tait plus qu’im r£sidu da pass^. Seuie la 
technique avait siirvecu; la fonne cr^atricc y avail perdu toutc 
sa puissance. 

A edt^ de cet art privd de tout contact avec I'esprit du peuplc, 
oji trouw en Egjqite pendant i'^poque erdco^romaiiie Tart grec 
d’AIejtandrie et Part gr^dgyptien, qui parfois rappeiie Jes ionrics 
helldnistiques, parfois continue Part ttationaJ avec des libertds 
caraetdristiques, En effet. Tart grec a «i une grande importance 
en Egypte, plus forte et plus prdpotiddrante, peut-dtre, quo la 
langue gtecque. Cette demiire n'a pas dlimind le parler natinnaJ 
parce qu elle n'avatt fas pendtrd dans le pen pie conune le fit , plus 
tard. I'arabe. Sous la dominatioEi grecque, T^gypticn s'est main- 
tiiuu ; Tart national a cu un sort diifdtent. 

L'art grec n’^tant pas soumis au* r^lcs de la tradition natio- 
nalc. a pu ^tisfairc jusqu’^ un certain point aux exigences not}- 
vellca, Toutefois, cette tendance n a prts le dcsstts qu’au moment 
oil la religion ancteutie fit place au diristiaitisme. C'est alors quo 
J’art anden disporut et que iiaqnst Tart copte. 

Dans J’ari copte, on remarque tm melange extr^cment curicnx 
de technique orientale et de motifs grecs, d'un vtfrisme tr6s pm- 
nonc^ el d'un certain sdi^tnatisme dc Tart ancicn. En ejfct, 

on ne pent douter que J'art copte, tout ausai bicn quv Ja langue 
copte, nc soit ta derni^re ^tape dc la longue Evolution de kculture 
t^yptienne, L'art copte represente le sentiment artistique natio¬ 
nal qui s'est maintenu dejiuis les temps tes plus retulfa jusqu'aux 
tpoques grilco-rDniaine et chr6tienne. 

On aurait tort ccpendani, en di^iintaiU Tart copte cenumo Tex- 
pressiou d one mentality pTitnitive. Ait fond cet art n*a ricn de 


On trsQ^in <1 m exaiui>lrt Mat. d« K&ltic tlii«iu, £hf mtiutMiekr 

pf- P"* M- A Unimy, ,^jwuitf Ftypt. i^j, 
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pnaiiUf. n n'a eu rgccasion de se d^oyer te dfeiin de 

la tEaditioo andezuic quaitd la teligion nationale avail dispara. 
mais il s'^tait prgpari depoia longtemps. Ainsi I’art oopte oantieni 
des dt^cnts de Tart dassique nationd, de 1'^ vulgaire et da 
Tart ^&o<agyptien, auBsi bien que dea de I'art de la 

Sjrrie^ et de TAsie ant^neme hnport^s pendant Ics ^poques heU6- 
nisti^e et romaine. 

11 iaudiait une analyse trte apprafondte poor dftenniner lous 
les 6t6nenb dont ae oompose I’art t^pte. Toutefob, la quality 
qni cftuut toils ces ^tdments et qul determine essentieltemont le 
style de cet art. cst le sentiment artistique ^yptkn* Ce sentiinent 
se manifeste tout ausat bien dans I'art ciassique en sa fbme 
originale quc dans I'art populaiie du nauvd empire et de T^poque 
saltique, dans I'art gr^co-^gyptien et dam Tart copte. 
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EINE TAUSCHURKUNDE AUS DEM FUNFTEN 
REGIERUNGSJAHR DES ASSUR-NADIN-SUMI 

(694 V. Clir.) 

VON F. M. TH. BOHL, Leiden 

Privatiirkundcn aits den Rcgicrungen diir babylonisdurn Kd&iga 
und Usurpatonen aus der Zeit H ond Sa4ihi:Tibs sind scUen. 

Au 3 der Regicrung des Marduk-apbi^iddin II (Mernda ch-baladiuiJ 
giht es nuT iwei. die einc au5 Nippur, die audcre aiis Babylon, 
beide wohl aus drT crsten Rcgieningspenode, Aus der Zeit des 
Bel-ihni gibt ^ g!eich£a!ls sBWei, bcide aujj Dilbat; atu der dcs 
Aihtr^nddirt'iumi >vohJ aucb Tveei^ wo von die vorliegende atiE 
Dilbat ; aus der des Ner^ai-^fsib („3iiaiibu des Babylopieis") 
keine aus der Zdt des MtUitib-MaidiU! (,,Sii;rubu des Chaldaers") 
nur eine, wahrscheinUch aus Babylon. 

Von dicsen sieben Urkuitden bciindon sich drei bier in Leiden, 
in udserer Sammlung von KdLschrifltaicin. Van dicseu diei Urkun- 
denbabe ich die atis Babylon am der Zeit dts Morduk^pia-iddin tl 
in Umschriit vcr&fientlicbt in MAOG XI/j, 1937, S. 31 Anm, 3, 
und in Obcrsetziing im dritten Heft der M^tdediti^tH nrV 
dd Leidsehe VtriatndtHg va» spijtursehri/t-^inscripiits (III, I93fi'< 
S. 7 f. = MKNAW, afd. Letterkunde, dee) 82, Serie B, No, z, 
S. 71 f.). Detn vorigen Besiizer, Ds, M. Foeken in ripendant, dankc 
idi auch an dieser Stelic filr seine Berdtwitligkeit, dieses Stuck 
der Leidener Sammlung abanireten, Es Ld Irotz der schlediten 
Erhaltutig bcinahe vollstandig lesbar. 

Die xvveite dieser drci Lcidener Urkunden — die aus dem zwei- 
ten Jabre des MuSitib'Atarduk — vcrOficntUcbte ich in Umscbrift 
bn setben Hefl dieser ,.Uiltel]utigcti aus der Leidener Samniluitg 
von Kdlsdirifttafeln'’, S. 10 f. (- a.n,0., S. 74 L). Mil Au-snuhmc 
der siebcn Zeogennajnen und des Datums 1 st sie J eider nur Irag- 
mentariscb erhaltcn. 
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Un^ert varlicgciide VerUfiifJ^Ukhuiig gilt nuiimi^hr der Urkutide 
ai^ Ddbat aus der 2 eil des gleidifaib in unserar 

Sammlung in Ldden. Dtese Tcmtafel, gut etlial^^a und lesbar, 
wTinIr von mir im Juiii 193S im Pariser Antiquit atenhandd ^arwot- 
bfin iznd tt^i jeUt die InventamLinunet 1556. 

\'on den aii«isedia!b Hollands bcfiiidlichen Pri\TitiirtiiDden aus 
dtia Regimuigen die^ Hem^clier wird die Nippur-iTkimde an^ 
der Zeil des MorduA-apIit-iddin in der Milpreclit Collection m 
Jena btwahrt (in Kcilschrift veroffentlicbi von 0 . Krikknmnn^ 
TMHC n/tn, 19331 Nr- d). Ke\m Privaturkunde im eijgeren Sinn 
die^ W'orte^ isi die lange Lisle der ,,Aiifilhrer von fiinfxig Mann'^ 
aus der Rcgiening desaelbeu Ktitiiga (in Ked&chrift ^’crtsffiintliclil 
von AJfr. PohJ im i&weiteii Teil seiner Nt^ubabytoms^/hen R£ckt^- 
rnkundm^ Anal. Or*. Eom 1934^ Nr. Jt), Die erne der beiden Dilbat- 
Urkutiden aiis der Regiemng&zeit des BSl-ibni bcUndet skh im 
Bcsitz der Yale University in New (fniheT in der Bibliotbek 

vnn J. Pitrponl Morgan, in Keilsctnift verMenilidil von A. T. 
Clay. BRM L rqia, Nr. ^9). Die ubrjgcn beiden Urkundcn aus der 
Zeit des Bfi^ibni und des Aiiuf-nMin-iimi kenne idi ledrglich 
aus den Erualiniingeii von E. Unger, RLrV IT, S. 220 a und von 
F* H, VVeissba^li, RLA 1 . S. arj b {imi Bemfimg aiii Peber, SBA 
i88q II, S. S15 Anm.)* 

Der Seltenheltswcrt unserer Urkiinde erstreekt sich nicht nur 
auf die Datierungp .sondem aueb auf don Inlioli und die jitridisdic 
Teminologie. Was zundekHt das Datum betriCflp so ist eine eidei- 
tende historische ET6rtcrmip am Platze. 

Die aufialiigste Ersdieinung im Chataktorbild und der Ge* 
scbiclile Kbnig Sanheribs ist der iiud mdikaje W'andel 

seiner Einstdluiig gegen Babel und die BabyloniiT vor iiiid nach 
dem Jalire 694*), Vor diesem entsdieidetiden Weudepunkt batte 
er don Babyloniem bn Hahmen dt.^ Weltrdches unter dgenen 
Kdnigen die mdgUchste Uuabhangigkdt gm^ahit, ihre Hauplstadt 
Baby fan mit ilireni beruiimtoii Tempel bet den beiden Erobeniugen 
in dvn Jahreii und 699 sorgf?iJtlg versebunt und sie sogar — 


*] Die btAtm tnfiocjgrapliiidba Upt^nrirfuiUK der Inncrtu arkJ ApwW) 

IfrllTtdfl vpd uf AiMvr't Pniitih findet ik:h im Bcitraif vojj 

O E, fUva ttt den Siwliit httpisd* Pf. EnU. WS, S. 2ij — 

lUcr Lit der Gegenwiti juifanaJicher Milde und spftteKt ScMrle Idmr licn^- 
doeb du dnamaiuche UnTncut, wdidm dnrwiwturfii Ik^t, l^Leb nixb 

imbetant. 
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i.B. dureh tine K^upflasteroug dcr berulunten Prozcs^tonsstrasse 
— viellach tietschCiUTt und aach dcii verrateriBcIioi Kiiiug B^- 
ibni un let^tgenaimtcn Jaliw mit aiiffalletidtr Slildc behandelt. 
Das grausame L(>s des Ntegai-uiesib uiid die raffitiierte Art der 
i^istdruiig drr Stadt Babylao utxd ihiicr Tempcl heben sicb davon 
nadxhcr tmiso schwaraer ab, A«ch aus SanLeribs Schildentiig tkr 
Schlacht bci ChaJiile — die nach dem Zeugnis der habyliMiisdiun 
Clironik eine Niederlage geivcsen is* sprethcn im Gegensats zn 
jenuT Mitdt eitie RacJi:9iifdit und ein BJurdurat, die ajis Psydiopa* 
thiiche grcmcn, J>jese I'tachsucht nchtete sich gegen die EUmiter 
und gt^cn die mil diesen uerbiUidetcn und von ihncn aufgehvtzten 
BabylDnier, Was war dazwischen votgefalicn ? 

Hierauf ist niir einc Ant wort muglich. Es warder j ii;hm:ib1i'^be 
Uatergang seines tucbtigwi gltesEen Solines, des Erben des Welt- 
reicbea, don Saniierib von diesem AngenbUck an mit alien JtUttelti 
an den verrateriscbeij Babylotuem und Elatnitem zu rdchen be- 
strebt war. pje Vennntiing' Uegt iielbst nabc, dass dieser im Frtlb- 
jahr 694 erfoigte Verlnst des LiebSingssobnes den Vatcr dea sceli- 
when Gteicbgcwichts beraubt liat. Jedeiifalls bedcutel er das 
irnglsche Monicitt im Lvben des grc^seii Kbnigs *), 

Um dies xii vt^teben, tnOssen wir zuriickgTcifen auf die Ereig- 
nUse dw Jahres 700, L'ter cliaJdaisdie Sdiddi 
(spater dor fetzte Gt^enkdnig von Babylon vor der Zeretdreng) 
^ite scbriti damaJs don anfangs assyrcrfreundlichcn KSnig Bet* 
ibm Iwi seitiom Aufstand gegen Sanherib uniorstQtzt, wurde aber 
bei Bit tutu geschlagen und in die mmigangUdien Sumpfe seines 
Stamniiandos verjagt, wciaitfhin Sanherib scinen eigentn Sohn, 
Aa$tir-n 3 din‘Sutni, mit der babylonisdten Kdnij^Qfdc 
beklcidete. 

Dass dicser der aiteste Sohn luid dor Erbe des WcJirddies ge- 
wesi;n ist, katin aiif Gruud dei li^^zciLhIlung ats muru riits tttrhit 
bifkta^ welchc Santierib ihm an verschiodmen SteUen seiner 


J XJJ.X’J.Td ?r i 

9 Aliena btoiTrt, d«i ,ll, otor hIr Ubts tiiMl *wi*clMa 

^ adn tfi unfl dM icUi*it m der tebyJoobchcn aifuuUi 

*tht JaIimi IcdiLi^bcIi betkitH winj. jAjkm mit dan m-ht 

nuibjAbren dm Huinm3[b4ti1alu von mmu jtunajtmwnficilcii (JJ a i / 

II. 3 I.5b (».v v™iun«, dk 

^ebuJ^btwi {Uan aj benihn Aut aiacT Vr^wadutufii pin Suilwtih 

hoi weldhent GcnkiiatAnrh^ wthrcnd sriner kliWn Rowrrnninfiihf- Swndtlh, 
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iDschriften gibt, wahJ nicht be^weifeit wrrdeti *). Allerdin^ Wttfdc- 
das natiirlidH; Voittcht des iitesten Sohnes dcr Hauptfrau in dcr 
SaJi^cmidefidynastie spfiter kefewwrgs immer dtig^ialten, Dk 
Iksthninuiig Erbfolgi? gescliah viulmehr durch dne fd^rlicbi; 
ProkioniatioD in d(ir V^rsammlntig^ des Flofcs mid ckr Rdcli^ignxs^ 
scii imd durcb den Kinzug dts pri^unptiven Kachfoigci^ m das 
Mi fidHH, Z«it?momea aiif Gmml g^Jttlidicr Otakel liattcii 

fiod\ nkbt siattgefiindfli. Uoch h\ die Anmdime wabr- 
^tioinUchi dass Sanhinib dtmdi die Bcstaltiing gcmde des ill^ten 
Salines nicht nur die eiigste politischc V*erbindutig beider Lander 
tm Sinue eincr taisaddiclicm AhMngigkeit Babylaniiens, sdndtrrn 
dire spatere ZusaiiimcDj^mektiiig durch Pc^rsonalmikm be^l> 
eiebtigte^ An seiner Absicht, diesen ^^eisten Sohn'* mm Thron- 
erbcQ zu erheben^ bmucht man nicht zu rvicifeJn'b 

Die StolJmig di^s Vasallcnkdnigs miiH:^ sdhst beim 

beaten WilJm iiijiwicrig: gewe^n &ein, Sdn Strebett Vpiirde dmdi- 
kreuzt dtxrcb die Pblitik dea Vat ere, die keine wirklkhe babylo- 
nisebe Sclbstandigkeit zuticss; durch die babylonischen Groasen, 
dk dem 5oIm dcs Unterdrilckm mkstniuteii; durch die Inlriguen 
des elambehen v^Jeher atetii Welt war, deti ctLaldabchen 

Ptatendenttn ut^d direr Partd SdiuU. Ziiflncht mid Hilfe m 
gewabreft. Dass er sieh troiMctn tndir als fUnf Jalire lajig (699— 
694 V. Chr4 auJ deni schwankendim Tlutm bdiuupten kemnte. vo^- 
dankte ti dem assyrisdien SchuU^ sowic dcii (^"olgirn imicrer Wir- 
ren in Elam, wn Kdnig iMar-l^undu nach tSjihiigcir Regi^rungdurch 
seincD Bnider Haltt^n vom Thron gesitirzt imd interniert war. 
Dk Vemmtting Uegt nahe, da^s troiz muer Jugend auch per- 
sGnlkh dnt Herrschernattir gewesen bt* ein wiircEger Sohn und 


V|t1. illc^ StcUm brJ D 1>. LuEilLcnbiiL TJkM Amntdi Sr«PidfJlm6. [ 9 ^ 4 . 

^ 7 J I 7^1 II! dcK IdcOffrtpliiaciiffl GAL-tk/W/, 

S- tjfj y-- Ji AJk!ii}Ljm4 ijet ISLElt lief Ufj^le^itUac^Hft CUE klm 111 
if^asnt Pjilii£i£ dictit ifqd botmlftmiio 

2<i 24U ia iWr □imaUf (H la, V|;h a.a O,, S. 13^) unil 4i4cb in Stf^iuciijik 
{5. 71. 7 - 17b 

•} Vj^l. mr dm ARMktldn m4m t*im H Mr^iTickkP, AOK J, 

1^7, S ll^J f IMm Mp^dui^ vpn Sakbpy Smith, or sm *,ji yfliwgPT ■M th# king" 
liiidi Ihe IwJr U* Uie AKyilAEl ihftuiB" geArieti (vgi CtmW. Ajtc Hiit- Itl, 

1^1, S 65^ } Kiwcft icb Khff, Iteino ZunUmiminR grhioElrAp Sk bnmlitu mobi 
Abl den am ScMiiti ik^r Aiuxutrlsaeg emkbntrJi EiawAmlrA. 2 tir lnt»«»- 

HDtPD Fmge^ oh dtfr Auidruck in Eig^nna^mcn itefr shi Hinwefi auf dnr 
Emlgehuirl do Scunnleu iit, trI dip AuilElUruugen IrJ J J. StAUiDi, i)id dAJto- 
Aiiclu 3 TVAitG 44. i$'i9. S 41 f 2 tir rr^tamntiDn und m dun 

2cfvttuiflico ijft FjiU AarhdddEW . t^ktiEin Tbompmui^ KoI, b 2- ^ 

ixn FiiU AAithmufuiii T Rsm:. Cyl.^ Knt. L Z. 





Enkel Sanheribs uud Sargnos, Somi't konnte sich Sanherib in dieseo 
ruMgeren Jahitij fciii^mschefl Expeditioiiai nadi dem armcnb 
schai BcrgJaiid widmen nnd das as&yrische Heer aiif jciwn Feidzug 
each luUkicn cntscndeti, ilesscn Anlass (nacL dem van Eusebius 
aus Polyhistor dberliefcrtcn Bertcht das fierossos) cln Einfoll 
jonUeijer SeerSubar gewesen sd *). 

In dicsen Jahren ttof Sanherib auch die umstandJicben Vor* 
betuitungen zum Angriff aui die? etamische Ebene vom Stiden. ali» 
von der Euste het, Unler dsm ^'orwand der Verfo^g^^IIg chaldai- 
scher Flfidilitiige iinternaiun er dann im Jalirc694 jene abenteuer- 
liche Puatenlahrt gegen das elanusche Kustengebict ralt ciner 
eigens za. die^tn Z^k gel^auten imd bemaniitcn FJotte. wobci 
dcT ErioJg frciJidi nicht der {in der „Stierinschrift*‘ sd anschaulicb 
besdmebenen^ ^fGhe der Vorbereitwig entsprach *). 

'^^berib in scinen AnnaJen jedes Missgesebick verscliweigt 
Oder beschbmgt, kbniien wir den weiteren, fih- Athtf^mlin-iumi 
tragischen Vcriauf der Ercignbse nur mi* Hilfe der babyioiiischcn 
Chromk rckonstraiercn. Die Assyrer batten sidi mit ihrer umstand- 
lidtcn FJerttentiperaticin auJ ibnen ungewobntes Gtbiet gewagl 
und SO dem Gtgncr die Gclegenheit aunj raseben und unenn-ane. 
ten Geg<^to5s auf fltre nngcschQtate Flanke geboten. Wabrend 
^ Heer mit der Finite noch fm Stideu openert. briebt 

KStiig HaliuStt an der Spitse tines elamiscben Heews ua\-emmtet 
m Mtttelbabyionien ein. oflenbar in der Absicbl, die A--syrer voo 
tbrer Basis abKiischneiden, Hkr in Babylonien aid die Hilfe iriiiie. 
rer Parlciganger an rechii^, lag nahe. 

Bajis die Elamiier trotzdem auf ki^fligen Widerstand stiessen 
— ofJsmbar aucb im rascli eroberten Sippar, wo (inter den Bewob- 
nem eta Btutbad augenditet wurde — ist. wohl der beste Bewcas 
daftir, dass » Aifur^din-iumi gdnngen war, nach iiinf Jahren 
im von ihm regierten I^de festen Fuss zu fassen. JVUn kbnate 
vennuten, dass die Pricstcrechaft des Sonnentemixils Ebarra der 
dann auch veradioiit blicb, dem Feinde die Tore der Stadt geaflnet 
^t. wahrend die Briigeridiaft dm jongen Konig Trcne btcll 
Dessen Versuch, die SUdt zu cnlsetzcn, endete mit einer Kaia- 
stroj^c. Er wunle gefangengenommen, nach Elam transportiert 

und dort « Uber diesen Punkt sebweigt selbst die Cbronik_ver 

nmtiich g musam bingeriditel. Die Erbittvnmg, mil welcbe? 

\) LuchenbU], a,»,o.. S. 6 j I,; i6», 

*i Lu i-lfntn ll. S. 73 fl, 
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Sanherib von titoi an den Krieg Eliun and die beiden 
[ctzten babylomschen GegettkOnfge N^rgat^uitzib and Muiizib- 
Marduk gcfOhrt und die alte bcdige Stadt Babylon scbUessltcb 
itn Jabio 6S9 urstOfTt ha.1, efklart sich vor allcm aus dieser 
schmcrzlidien Erfnhrong ; dcm schmablichen Tod seines Sohncs 
and Erbcn. Dicse Erfalining bcdeutet den Wendcpimkt setocs 
Charakle^ nnd semer Pobtik. 

Was die genauere Zeitbesrunmtmg dieser Katastnoplie betnfit, 
so f^Jl die Erobcrung Sippai^ und das Ende des AiiW’tuidin^'Sumi 
nacb der sdt Wincbler und Detitzscb uhlidieQ Aufbssiuig von 
Bab. Chron. KoU II Z. 40 CT XXXI\^ 48 Obv.) ina kU Ta£Hti, 
also am Ende des 7, Monats sdnes sechstci) Regicrangsjahres. 
Hieimit lasst sich die Datiemog einer SchuIdurkuTidc kombinteren, 
ttflche wenige Wocben spllcr zu Sippar (Abu Habba) atLSgeslelU 
scin diirfte, Es bandeit sich um die Urkmide VS IV, Nr. i (=== NRVU 
I, Nr. 165), deren Datum wahrschdnlidi folgendennasseti at eigaiH 
zen ist : ^.Sippar, atn 20. Arahsammu (Marcheswaii) im 5. Jattre 
des flaUuSu, Kbnigs von Elam*'. Elass biennit (gegen Ungnada 
frOhcrc Annahmc) der Zeitgenosse und Gegner Sanltcribs gemeint 
ist, liegt oahe. Die Stadt wnrde sorait vxiu den Elamitem besetzt, 
blieb aber niit ilirem beruhmtcn Sonnentempcl verschont, tint! 
das gesdtafUiche Leben gtng seinen Gang ungestbrt wdter - nur 
dass der Name dcs Eroberer? tn den Daten an <he StelJe des gehin- 
gctien KOnigs trat, bis der none Kbnig Nergal-tiSirib als Schiitzling 
Elams den babytonischen Tiu'on beiitleg. 

Hier erhebt sich nun freilidi dne chronologische Schn-ierigkdt. 
Dcnn schon am 7. Vll des folgenden Jaltres (693 v. Chr.) fand die 
Schlacht bei Nippur stati, die das Ends der Regiemng dieses JV«rg(il- 
uSizib bedeutet. Trotzdem n^ert dieser nach der Angabe des 
Haupttextes der Chronik (CT XXXIV 48, Kot. Ill 5) anderthalb 
Jahre. Rochnet man zunick, so mOsste die Erubenmg von Sippar 
durch die Ekmitcr und die Gefangennahme des Al£ut-nMtM-Sittni 
also mit A, T, Olnastead {History of drij-na, 1923, S. 291) ukht 
eist gegen Ende des .Mcmals Tbchri, sondern „iti the spring of 
694" angesetzt werden. Schon Fr. Delitzsdi (i>fe babyltmise/to 
CItnmiA, 1906, S. 2i, Anm. i) schloss scinerzeit ans der Zeitangabe 
fur Nergal-Hiexib, dass die im Abschoitt Kol JI 36 tf. berichteten 
Erdgnissc des Jalues 694 bereits Irhlizeitig im Anfang dieses Jahrrs 
stattgelunden hatten. was freilich seiner .Anffassnng von Kol. II 
40 „Ende Tischri" widcrspracb, Doch ist cine andere Auffassung 






diescr Angabc ijnw;ihiy.hrtiilich *). Im i'Icbcntext tier CbFOiilk 
fcWt XQdein june Be^timmiuig d«r Rc^crutig^utn: des Ncrgat- 
uSisib (vigt. CT XXXIV 45, Kol, flf 3), and nach der babytonisciht^a 
KdnigsUsle A (CT XXX \1 35. Rs, Kol. If Z, ij) dauerl liifsu 
riicht anderltulb. soadern niur eia Jalir. Dswu kcrntmt, dass flaUiiS», 
welchcr rach dcr Giruaik (Kcil. fl 31 f.)f ntxdi im tnsteti Rcgitrrungs- 
jahrt- des ASiw-nUJin-iumi iii?n ela^]ischf^^ Thron bcsteigt, nacti 
KoJ, III dunf sflchs Jalirc r<^crt, was bei fUiderUnUbjaiirigcr Daucr 
der (darin eingeschlossenenj Rti^ening dea Nfrgitl-iiiesib kara 
ware, Fiir die Chronologit* micht aber die Voilcilung des Krisis^ 
jahres 6^/3 weitw keinen Untersclded atis, da uach babytoiuscbL'ni 
Bnuch daa Jetiie Regienui^jalir dnes Xtitijga mit dem Akzes- 
sionsjabrj semes Nachfolgers idcntii^ich ist ■), Am wtehtigsten in 
dicsem Zosammenliang isl jene atis der Regiemng dcs flaflitSu 
ditiiTte (Jrkujjdtf, welche somit in die oben aulgczahlte Liste vtm 
habylcmischen Privaturkundien aiis dm Regierungeii der Zeit- 
genossea Sanfieiibs tingcreilit 4U wettkn verdient. 


r>ifi AsisstelJimg unscrer Urkundc erfolgtc am 18. X dcs vorfier- 
gelienden. also des varlcljitcn Kcgiming^cjahrcSi dcs AiSttr-nadin- 
fnwt, nach unserem Kalender aber wobl berdts Anfang Janonr 
dea-Hdben Jahrw 694 v-. Chr. Der Ori der Ausstdlung ist die mlttd- 
bab^donbchc Stadl D j I b a t, wo somit auch die GruncUtilcke 
gelegcQ ttaren., tim deren Tauscb es sicb hter handdt. Audi diese 
widitigc Handelffitadt. die Knltstattc des Gottes Umsdi, ctitging 
in den erbitterten Kamplen der folgenden Jalire nicht detn Los 
dcr Zersldrutig (lurch die Assyrer, Abgcbildel wai dkse licbigermi g 
und Zorstenmg aii/ rincra Rdief. das leider sdion bci dcr Auflin- 
duiig HUT fragmentaiisdi erbalten war und heute irersdiDllcn and 
tmr in Abzdehnung erhaltcn ist % Die Stadt lag walinschcinlich 


nneichi^ aaicli Sl irq V if»l Dnd - jId 

!rSi^ d« tcht eijtulwJjcB Kdiilj;nmiii«M» ttJ 

. i»ki, u,,,,. Ku 11. T ja fc. c, 'let s If. 




an der St<?ye des hcntigcn 12 km sMlich von Borajp[>a 

und — wde ancli das ReJief ^cigt — mimhalb baleatendcr 
g^en 2wischen cwei Wasscri^tilcii, abs dercn dticr dcr Eupliiat 
odcr der dumabi wrichligsle Euphral-ATin anznnehmeii ist (vgl 
die Reproduktioti nach A, thtterson, Assyrian Sculpturts). 

Zum FormuJar des Tansches ftndot sich die aUe Tenuinologie 
in der Serie ana tttiht Kot. Ill, Z. 46—50; IV 40—51, vgL B. 
LandsbcTger, MSL I, Z937, S, 125 und 220. Tauschurkiiiiden, audi 
sotebe uber Fiddcrtausdi, sind wenn aiich in vedi^Il.tusinl;ssig 
geiinger Zabl, sowobl aus der altbabyiuni^chen wie aaeh auii dor 
nenbabylonbchen Periode bclcaiuit und verdflentlicht Fiir die 
lange Periode dazwischen bedeutet unser Text cin Unikiun, des* 
sen Abwetchttngen voro altercn wie vom jfingeren Sdunna das 
Verstfindols im einzdnen freUicb oiebt ertdehteren. Denn die 
bcideti neiiass3fTischi!n Tauschkontnikte bet Kohler und Ungnod, 
Assyrisch« Ri^JUsiirAundin, 1913, Nr. 632 und 633 beziehen steb 
ninh t auf Fddei'^, s*>tideni auf Sklaventauscb. 

Die faddcii jiingsten Tauseburinmden, wetche mir bekannt sind, 
stoninien aus dem 129. itnd dem 154. Jabte der Seleiikiden-. 4 .fTa: 
A. T. Clay, Legal Doatnsmts fram £riuA, doled in the Seteudd Era 
(BRM II, New York 1913}. Nr, 35 und 45, Die |uridische Termi- 
nologie /.eigt starke Abwcichungen, wie em Blick in die ITmschrift 
and Obersetxung der ei^teren dJescr Urkunden a.a.O., S. 29—^32 
beweist. 

Der Text ansercr Urkundc (Satnmittng Dbbl, Nr. 1336} isi treH- 
lich erhalten. Die Farbe der Tontafet ist rotbratiii; die Masse stud 
6x4 cui. Dor autogiaphierte Text (indet sich auf den folgenden 
Seiten. 


dlitK* mit tier die«!^ iCcillef ttkhl fllr tiJiiikrD ffir ^laiir- 

baid|M.I in Aiupmch tu n^bincii Doch iKt, wie wir imten tu.f Gnmd ilar Ikiladinft 
illr 7Mi Sniilbii^ribft vteU Hlne AbEtll- 

dmi^ <lcr Ze'Kiinviajt. diwi kdleiii lutilt Paxjtttmn bkiton wir au^ ilof TmtitU 
Abbmncf ■ 

Vsi. fQr dii pltbabj^Umindie’ Picdijdfl: Kuhllif-—HG TIT- Nr- 443 — 
451 uvw ,; 311 ScfuvTTp VAil V, Nr. tii—iS?, S. i|^^- FiJt 0 irHb 4 b]Hr>txJiicfa« 
l^rkidfi: S&n NicoIA unil Ungpul- NRVU Nr 109^11^4 mryion Abcr nur Nr. 
tl 4 Ittmr Fetdi3ttii,iitcli hsiiidell 
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u\ UJISCHRIFT: 

Vordeneitc: 

I ^ ^Bil~irf^ apU’Sii Id ^Da-it-tt-nu h ^Eri-‘ia-iiu 

«pU~iii id ^Nabi^pal-idiitut^ a-lja-mt! ti-lim^tt~fna 
tfU-fti-fw fhna a-^-rrui (t-Sap^^Uu 
tqlu Sd ^ ^BtPiri0^ MwAfti 3Ii Ud 
5 apit-Sd id m tqlu 

id Eri-6a-iiu ina kan-du-re-t itJ 

^Da-ni-itH mar ^^bi'iri a^w a-fia^meS 

eqlu Sd ^BriMH id kan-^u-re-t 
a~dt ttdri pa-nn ^ ^^E^-ia-nu id-da-gitj 
30 it tqlu id ^ aim iiti if-t-lti 

pa-an ^Eri-Ba-iiu t-dag-gul 

tqiu id ^ ^Bii-irei^^ a-tia ^Eri^^u 
d-£ap-'i-tu 


^ If I y! ^ 

«-=^If4^1fSRl jH *11- 
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t ^ I^T ^4 Srt AI 


Rtickseitc: 

ki-i €ytu £d ^ ^Bel-ir^ ttiru a~na 
15 ^£ri-A»-fVii i-mi'dS-H AtV £d ^Eri<-ba-itH 
aitu o-iu J ^ i-nO'oi-iA 

Hmu It *^’*^pa-^‘-fa-nH ^*^a-<^■^-f^^*l 

t»att-ttu u^na tibin ur~rad 

^***^^fHi*-kifi-ni ^ *(b//i'M» m^r ^^bfiri 
20 ^ ^£/fai*i(WiJi«**^ apii-Sd id ^IbaSii^-iiu 
ii ^^‘^fitpiamt ^ *^Umi-iddind^ 
afiii ^A-bur-re~^ Dit-bat^* Umit rS^®*** 

SaUu 5*^'** ^Atlur-nadin-iymi Ur BibUi^* 
id it^a-^Hil'lnt V, mani fmspi 
25 i-iur^rtt 
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b) 0 BERSET 2 UNG: 

{Vorde^itc:) 

(i) B 4 I- 6 reS, dcr Bohn des Dajittu, tind Eriba-itu, (2) der Bnhn 
dei Nabfi-apal-iddina, willfabrlai cinander, (3) ihre Felder mit 
cinaBder eu tauschcn (eig. : einaBdo- m flbertragen), (4) Das Feld 
des B 61 -Src 5 oberliaJb der Stadt, angrcnzetid an das des (3) MuSezib- 
ilu, des Solincs dus Baba-eieS. und das Feld (6) des Ertba*ilu bd 
der Vomiauer (?), angrcnzcnd an das des (7) Dani-du [Daniel), 
des Angehdngen der FischergiJde, babcn sit mit tinan/ior m) 
getauscht. 

Was nun das Feld des Eriha-ilij betrifit, so wtrd das Stdck von 
der Vormauer (?) (g) bis zum Rnsse dem Ea-batm geiidren. (lo) 
Dagegen wird das ijberschiissige Feldstdck des Bfit-ereS rait den 
bohen Batimen (11) clem Erlba-ilu gehdrcn. (12) [sorait zum sel- 
ben) Ftide, welches B«l-greS gegen das des Erlba-iiu [iij emce- 
tausdit hat. ^ 

(Riickscite :) 

(14) Falls die Feidflacbe des einen Obcrsdmss aiifwri- 

sen sollte. so darf (15) Eriba-ilu dieseti gegoi cine Vergtitung von 
jc dnem Scab behaiten. Falls aber die Feldflache des Erlba-Un 
(16) einen Ubcrschuss aufweiseii sollte, so dari IWl-ereS 
pgen eine Vergilttitig vnn je dtei Qa. beliaiten. 

(J7) Falls sich tin Rcldamant oder Vindlfcatit vorfindcn soUtc, 
( 18 } so wind jeder vnn bcidcn seines Fcldes vcritistig gcbeit. 

Zeugen , Bil-ibni, der Angehdr^u der I'iscltergilcJe j (20} 
Ur^iddina, Sohn des IbaSSj-ilu ; (31) und als Sefardber; Urai- 
iddina, Suhn des Aburrta. 

iMlbat, am 18. Tebct, (33) im fiinftcn Jahro des Ai^^ur-nMn- 
Sunii, des KOnigs von Babylon. 

(24) War vcrtragsbnldiig wild, muss due halbe Mine Silbers 
(25) ddbiissen. 


c) SPRACHLICIIE ERLAUTERUNGEN 1 

(i) Die bdden Kontraklanten hdsscn (besser • 

friS) ima Erfba-ilu. Vgl, anr Bedeotung dlescr NamejJi l. I* 
blamm, Dif akfutdischf i^taTrungebung, MVAcG 44 roio S txi V 

NamM >n dtt«lb« Urkanite. Ifcr BbiiJiS 
des cisMn daser l»ids„ JJanarn winl ia Z. i. m , ,i, ,6 (vgl. 
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auch Z. 5) mii liem Zcidten .4 PTN (Ddtncl, SL 56, 5J gesctimbtu, 
dagcg^ in Z, 14 mit rfem ZeichL'n KA?^I (Deitnel, SL 143, 5; 
40(1^ 4). Ebeu^ nnrogcbn^ig ist die Schnibmig dcs entcn Be^ 
s.t£Lniic<!ils dcs zu’^iten Namcns ' in Z. I, 6, ii, 15 (2iiiaJ) phonetiscb 
mit dem Zeichen dcr ,.Stadt*' fill die Stlbe eri oder rC ; in 2 , 8 
und 1:3 dagt^en idcograpluisch mit dcm Zeichcn 5 £/ (Ik’imei, SL 
7, s) - rabu ,,er3etKeQ*'. 

{£] V'gL zvr gegenseitigmi „Ef3i6raiig'* 1 / 2 ) ali Ausdnick 
dor WillcnsiiberdnstimiDung beim VcrtragsalxKhluss ; San NicoL6 
Beiirase lur Rethtagac/n'chtg im Bereiche tier k^ilinschnftiidKn 
Reditsquetii^H, 1931, S. t6o (s4>wie u.a,; San Nicol6 und Ungnad, 
NKV'U Nf. 663. S* 590 Anm. 6; a*Iia-me! tf-inu-'-md). 

(3) Die Taujicherklamng wild im Altbabyltmischen mcbt au^ 
gedriickt durdb upthu „sie Iiabcn getauiicbt'' (vgL CH KoL Xll 
S3, § 41; Schorr, VAB V, S. 159 {,]; im Keubabytontschen dagegen 
mit dcr Wendtuig ; am Supeiti am ahatnd iddinu Oder einfadicr 
itii afiantdl tiSpSit {vgl. San Nicoth and Ungmd, NTIVU I S. 144). 
Lctzterer Ausdrack findet sich glcichfaJis bcrcits tm Ailbabyloni- 
schcn, z.B. bei Schorr Kr. 295, 21 1 276, 9. In unscrer Urkunde 
hnilpt sich abur in Z. 3, 8 und 13 die cinfadic Kausatiii'form dra 
iinkontrahierten Vcrbums pa'alu ba*Slit ,.Herr, EigentilmtT 
scin". Die Grundbfideutiifig dcs Tausches aus dcr Obertragung 
dea Eigentumsreditcs ist dcullictu Bei dcr gegenscitigen tlhcr- 
traguug durch Taiisch ist «inc Erginzung wie am ti^amei {odcr 
ctwa egta am eqli) freiltch uncnlbehrlich- Die aiutloge Form 111/3 
findet siqh bereits in cincr Urkunde ans dem i8» jahre des Sin- 
innballit, bemnikeniiwerterweise gleichhtlb aus DUbat ; hUam ma 
bUim tiifap'itu „sie haben Hatis gegen Haas gctausdit*' •, vgl. 
J. E, Gautier, Ardtivei (f«w famittf 4 e Diibat 2 $, Rand Z. Z 
[s. Sdiorr, a.a.O., Nr* 113) *}. 

(4) Dcr Ausdruck ftmlilji Sit bedcutet hur schwrrltch den BQr- 

germeJstcr ; £a trttippi aii „dcr Qber die Siadt (gcsiitzt wie 

in NRVU Nr. 731 Anm. 6. 

*] Dip Abteitutuj viK) /tpMtu ,,lKclei«juii" M trot« dcr Si^liTvUtuii); 
rclinn urii>^i» ditr niit tiiiiMfer F«ri» iiUi(;r<£hl‘JiB*a. rnnilvat 

(U> Verb infalm (im t'ract. wclctio 4«ich cintecli ..auitnm. AbBJtdfim" 

tmleutes kaiin. noeb Eitw oiiiceltttidrir i'ulsmicliuiia. FOt- iliiw liluSBPrv Funa 
itt p|n ZuBoitiiirnttpnjj mit Titfi ^ .,hcrrmrheci, tx’DliEn'' achirfritcti uigu* 
dL'hai«u, iMitl did Erklarunc •!* Labuvfttrt ad* dtini auumiaclicn I n * b 4 t 

vertAHKhEA" wdfbkui vonnitBhEti {bgj. lieiinQl. fiL g, i^] In ihr i^n- 
kklUctidb SpAtleil bul«t (kt FncllAUvJmrX I Ur die TAU^tirkuiiile: 

U'gl UKtif tl. Nf. ij. i). 
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Dass USSA.DU in U£ m lesen bt, exgibt sidi 

aus dem BnUsclcr Vokabtilar. TCL Vf Kr. 35 Rs, KoL IT 44 vcl 
NRVUi,S.3if. 

(6J Uer Au-^dnick in Z, 6 tind 8 ist dcr sjjTHjciilich 

schwierigstc UBScrer Urkunde. Dass es sich mn cine Ortsbezeicli- 
Quog tmndclt, ist dcntli^i. Sonut komnit httti£t4Fit jjwfn Koltgcfass'’ 
(KA XXJ 143, Bt?Kold*Gotze, Glossar S. 143 bj hier cbcnso- 
■wenig in Bet neb t wie etwa ein Ztisaimnciihang mtt deti „^ii[]ets> 
knccliten {?)" aus den TcrnpeHisten von Ur ITI (vgl. DcJmel, 
Hd< ^)- f'Ur Erklarimg aus detn Akkadischen als ^athdOri 

..Mauersaum'’ gibt es emc — freilich glcichialls fragtiche_Ana- 

Ingie r fraWfi/i’. vielteicht ^ *l}am-d£ri „Mamirecbuta" *). AUer- 
dings iautet dcr Plural sonst dCrinu Nadi den Zusanmunbang 
ware die AulTassung als yaii dUri ,,Raiid der Maumi, Vormauer- 
nicht uniKissend. 

(0) Zum Ansdruck dagalu pitii N.M, (bier 1/2, in Z. u I/iJ 
„iemandein zu eigen gehSren" vgl. Ungtiaii. NRVU I 738 tmd 
Glossar S. 4Q, Dcr Ansdruck wiirde vtui Skbven auf Sacben {Grand* 
stttckej Qbertragen. Biese Obcringnng ist audnUead, docb bfter 
bdegt. Z.B. von dncin Hatise NATlU I, Nr. 676 Amn. 5 Die 
Graiidbcdentiing ist das Schaiicn des Anllitites in Sinne dcr ver- 
piiicbtetcn Diciistbereitschaft»). 

(10) atm, Idg. DfR, ist bier (soivieaacb in Z, 14 and 16) dicbl 
(be „Zngabc‘' Oder „Notariatsgcbiihr", sondern ein ^iiberschiis- 
sig^ FeJdstdck, tiber welches cigene Bestinmungen getroffen 
werden miissen. 

Ek‘r Ansdnjck Sijft ,.hochgewachsene (eig. aHe) Stamme ' ka nn 
eine Zedem-, bezw- Zyprtsscnart bcdetitcii; doth denkt man in 
dicwn Fall im HinWick aaf die Abbildung d« erwahritcn Rebels 
{vgl, die Tafelabbildung) lieber an Palmcn, 

{12 f.) gehdrt wobl znn VorheEgehenden in Z. 10 f - nn/i 

Sf ‘‘“.'l-*- •• ••««■><="' E-i- ««toca: (« 

das Fdd, welches B,-c, getausdit hat". ^ 

(14) Nun beginm die Ausgleichafonnel fihr den Fall des iinnch- 

Srrf Grandstiidee. Ober solche Klau- 

^n fib den Fall, dass gekaufte oder gctausdite Gmndstiicke nkht 
daa^^e Aiismass bcsiDen sollten. bandelte im Hinblick auf 

^ V|I t^lm 1 .,:. ™ 5 - 3 : s, 3,. A,;. ,t- 
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das babyloDiscitc Rccht ausfubfiiclt M, San La ciausata di 

diffUii a et^daaa di miswa ttella wndtia immcbiliarf ttconda H 
Dititio B«hit< 3 nt.$$^ in dfn Sfudi in arwrf di Pitiro Bonjatii^^ vnL U 
(Maiiand 1930), $, 41—50. Aus dit^ser instnikti^fen Matfuialsanun- 
Jung ergibt sjir)! frciiich, Haja eiae genauc Anaio^ie zur vor[iegen(lt*n 
Formulteniag dicscr Klauscl bishei nodi nicht bckannt gcwoiden 
ist. Die Kiousel ^xrdicnt aamit tin ten mi Zuaammenhang der 
sachlichen ETklarung guig ausfi^licbere Erdrtiirung. 

(15 f.) ifftiiitii bedeutet wg Antlkrli ; wird davontragen", im 
Sinne d^ ErhnJtcns oder des Bebaitens (vgl, NRVU, Glossac & 
113, s,v, naiif}. D«r Farm nach iumdclt es sicli tim einen V^tiv 
(oder AUativ, nach Ungnads Tcrminologie); die Schreibung des 
Flumls oder des Subjnnktlva w^e (vgL ihtsifU. in 

Z. 17). Ventivfoniipn aui -i* statt ^(wi) aind im MjlteS- imd Neu- 
bab)dcimschen zkmlidi haiifig; in unsetnr Urkunde ist i/«w™ 
Z. 35 dxt wdt<ne$ Betspiel. 

(iS) ttutmu „weT iinmcr, jeder cinzelnc, Jcdex (von beidenj", 
z.B. audi NRVD I Nr. Ji3 Ajun> 15, glctchidls in einer Tauscb* 
urkunde aus Dilbat fans der Zeit des Darius I). 

Der cigcnartige Ausdruck ^,vom Felde herabsteigen" (wobd 
tfbi iibbi docb wohl => iHu lihbi) tmtspridit oSenbar vOUig dem 
nur scheinbar entgegengesetzten Ausdruck: j^vom Fdde (bzw. 
GeJde) hinaufsteigen*', d.b. in betden Fallen ..davon iilittn;g:delien, 
sich desscn begeben, desscn vcrlustig gehen“; itut kaipiiu Hetti 
bedeutet bckanntlich schon im Codex Hammurabi an zahlrcichcn 
Stellen (CH §§ 35, 37, 71, 78, 113. 116,177) .,cr gdit seines Guides 
vertustig". 

(19—23) Zvi^ci der filtif Eigennamen cntlialten den Namen des 
Sudtgnttcs von DUbal; Uraseb. 

(31) Der Gotteauame im Namen dcs Scbieibets ist etwas ver- 
wischt. Der Name ist wohl sicher mit dem ersten der voiigen Zeile 
gleichlautencL 

(33) Der Kdnigsname wird bier genau so gesebrieben wie in 
der babyiotilsdien Chronlk (KoL II Z, 31, 41 1 .) und in der Kdnigs* 
lists A (CT XX.\VI 25 Kol. IV Z, i6j 'j. Sanhenb selbst sebreibt 


Dor dar l^yiuiitko von wtddicn Atfur^nldin-^umi 

ebctuK* w;^n VAlvf Sojiliwdb mo der cnrjUixiim St^Ue id der tubyinabciten 
A crhili, Ut dodi vvohl i^cber rinv AbkArnnvg aui dmn beknnntcQ 
I^Lddirteuimef], «neklwLf fbe*w; t^viiriebai wln| 

Ev bftskddt a*cb i^enluix isk dtr JtwvHcfi Silbe um cinen JabLalen Spamutra^ dcawa 
K-Q^Mprocht wwiischtu b' h&U I (britw. r) wmr ; dkzu £, A - Intrv^ 
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dew 2wdten BcstandtcU dieses Nomens stets plionetisdi Ha-din ; 
fldcdcr aiidcrs ist die Schrefljuiig in dor Kdnigsltste lus Assur* 
KvV\ Nr. 216 Kol. IV b. Z. 6. Dcr Name be* 

dentet doqh wohl „Elt;r Gott ASiyr ist Gcbcr von Erbcn ', ist also 
in wnserer Periode 50 gut we ideniLsdi mil cinem Namtn wic 
‘< 4 iiur-nadiii-aph\ Der Ausdrudc imiu ..Name" bedcutet hicr 
im konkieten Sinne den Namenstrager oder Fortpliaiuer des 
Namcns, ist also synonym unit aplu „Erfje". Ist dies richtig, daim 
ts« ein soldier Name diarakteristiscb itir den 4 ltesten odw eiiien 
dcr altercn Sdhne. ein Name wie ^AiiHf-a^he-iddina (der dcs spa- 
leren Nadifolgeis Sanhcribs) dagegen fiir emeu dcr jfitigercn 
Stihnc, Aljendings rcchnel J. J, Stamm rait der MCglicfakeit, 
Nanmn we ^SiH-nSdiv-iumt in ilirer iirsprangilchen Form tmd 
Bcdentung eher besagtcn : „Sin bat die Eigensdiaft, mannlicbe 
Nachkommcnsdiafi zn spenden", VgL hieruber ausfQtirlich : 
Stamm, Dir. aJikadischr Nami:tigebHtt^, S. 40 t, 98 1, 317. 

(24) id ittabal/iit (ohne -») z.B, aucb VS V 86, 13. 

( 25 ) fVforw (Ventiv auf -<i, wU? inaSSit Z. 15 f.) statt utarru oder 
tddrd 1st aiiiiialli.nd, alier geradc in diescr Sdiliisaklausef gebraucb* 
Uch. Einen ErklSmngsversticb bieiet Uiignad, NRVU. Glossar 

r Erlegung dcr Slmfsumme wieder 

(ttir Freiheit)^ bin wended = die Freiheit zurflcfcgewinnen". oder 
ontaoher t ..sicb vom Gefde aujiictwenden", d.h. es einbOsscn. 


<f) SACHLfCHE ERLAUTERUNGEN r 

Die kiirze UrJcunde zerlallt in acht Abschnittc r 
a) Z. 1^3 ; Die Namen dcr Kontmktanten. das Objckt ihres 
Tatisches und die Erklantng dcr freiwtlligen Dbereinkunlt dcr 
Vomahine dieses Tausches. Dcr juridischc Temiinus fiir die (jber- 
^niift ist die ,,g€geiiseitige ErEtrung" ; der Tciminiis fiir die 
Vomahme dcs TauscEcs ist die gegensdtige Obcrtragime dcs 


b) Z. 5^ : Nabere Bcstimmung dir Lage b«kler Felder damb 
Angab^ Named der bcnacliUarten FeJdbcsitzer und Wledcr- 


AbintungAudi I. J. Grih, ami SMlWiiiu ChiA-iTi; * H ‘i'*'* 

AudicacLia Liadtt — G«bk;t ui** * S. 71, Ania. . 

StaounUi^l drr Llyuautip (aiid Ujitm d« in illeum 

r*, Pn*m af Lo^ZTi^, S 
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polling der Taiuyditiiklaning. Man boachtc den Namcn de* eben 
der beideii bertathbartcin Grundbesitjscr, welcher dcm biblischcn 
Namcn Danid emspFriclit. An dieser StcUe erwartet man die Angabe 
des Umfanges der beiden Fdder mit genaticn Massangaben, Im 
Hinblick auf die Klausel f£ir den Fail ungenauer Mcssung ‘wSre 
cine urkundiiclie Fonnuliening des Urafaiiges mindestcns wtUi- 
sdienswcrt. V'errautlidi hielt man sie fur entbelirilcb untcr der 
VorausscEzmig, dass die bddca gcUuschten Gmndstddcc dtH' 
sdbcn Umfang liatten, «odasa KontroJJe durcb Vefgleichmig anch 
ohne nahtre Massangaben jedcrzeit mSglich «Tir. Jcd^nblls 
abcr sind dse jtingercn und aucb die aitoren Uirktmden flber Kauf 
und Tausch von Immubilicn in dieser Himicbt exakter. 

f) Genauere Abgrenzimg der beiden Felder. Das Gnmdstuck 
des JFrfia.ifn ist offcobar das griisscre I'on beiden. Um bcide Felder 
glcichwertif za machen, muss etst der Au&liiufer ausserhalb der 
Sladt zwischen der ,.Vorajauer” {v^. oben ilher den noch unsi- 
cberen Ausdruck qan d^ire, eig» „Sauni der Mauera") v<ini zn ver- 
tauschenden Feldsttick al^etrennt ’werden. Dieser Tcit wird somit 
als selbststandige Grbsse veraussert und — jedenfajis auf Gniod 
cioes eigciien Koiitraktes — deem Dritten, namens Ea-itam, 
als Eigentum zugesebrieben, Dagegen erliaJt der btsberige Besitzer 
Eribft-ilu auf Grund seines Tansches das GrundstUck dcs li^t- 
ireS in setnem ^tnljen Umfang, ciuftcliUessIiicb des {ebeoso U'ie 
das ganze Feld nach Z. 4 „abcrhaJb der Stndt" gelegenen) Austiiu- 
fers. welchcr (?ntspn!cli!end seiner Lage mit ,.hohen Banmen". 
wahrscheinlicb mit Dattcipalmen, bepflanzt und dadurdi beson- 
dtis wertvolJ war. Ausdillckiich wind iMst imm t dass attch dieser 
Teil zuni dngetauschten Feld gehdrt. welches somit im vollen 
Umfang dem .Eri^'tVu zufaUt. KatilrJicb erhtdt Etiba-ilu aitsser- 
dem Doch die Vergatang, wdchc ihm voii Ea-hiinu zukatn, von 
wekhcr Vergiitung aber in nnserer Urkunde weitcr kdne Rede 
ist, da sic durcb einen dgenen Kontrakt geregcli wurde. 

Hier bictci nun das crwSluite Relief die beste und ansdiaulich- 
ste Illustration zu unsemr (Jrkunde, sdbst wenn dieses Relief 
nach Ungers Vermutung nicht voii Sanhertb, sondeni erst vou 
Assurbanipal berruhren solltc. Wir schen auf diesetn Relief, das 
wir auf der Tafel nach Patersons Prachtwetk abbilden, die Inned'' 
und die Ausseniuauera der Stadt Dilbat mit ihren Tunnen und 
Toren und Zinnen, souie die beiden Flusslaufe und die prachttgen 
hohen Dallelpotmen, von welcheii die Stadt an alien Seiten utn- 
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gcbcn war, tmd sehc^i* vdc dksc Eaome dem rnhen V^andallsmus 
dcr ass^Tlsohtin Sbldaien boi der Belagenmg zum Optez faUcn 

Im Mtttelldch refills be£^ skh dtc Abbildung dj|<s KStiigs 
5etbst, wnvoti Ididcr nur tnehr ikr B 4 ld:idiia nut dor Tiaxa crhal-^ 
ten ist. Dio Beischriit danebett (oberhalb der Pfcide di?s gleictifalls 
oictit mtihr criio.1 tenon kdnigtichcn Streiisi'aigetis) lautet: ..Dk* 
Stadf D i I b a t kalw icii ljc 3 agert, ernl^ert and ihrc Beutr wcgge- 
fdbrt.'‘ Atui diescr Bci^nlt L^sl sjch doch am Wiihrschdidjchsteti 
auf Kunig S a n h e r i b aJs den Urfaeber dieses Rdiefs und Bela- 
gercT und Zer^tdrer der Stadt scliUessen, da gerade in d<*sfi*»n 
Annalen dkse Funnel auftaUend Mulig ist, wahrend sicb Assur^ 
faanipaJ in den zaMneichen Aui^riften seiner Reliefs mit Darsteb 
tungen aus der Kriegsgeschichte dnes ausfuhrUcherEn und weit 
weniger (onnelJiaftcn Stiles zu befteissigen pdegr •), Sclion wenige 
Jahre oach dem Absebluss unseres Tauscbknntraktes bel somil 
die Stadt mit ihren Mauem und Pnlasten und nmliegenden Feb 
dem und Anpfbmzungen der unbatmherzigsteii Zeistdrung anbeim. 
Erst aus der iScit Nabopolassars tmd Nehukadaezars II besitzen 
wir aiedcr vcrainMlte Ptlvaturkunden aus Dilbat ab Zeugen dcs 
Wicdcraufbaus dcr Stadt. 

rfl Z. 14—16: Einige Anregutigen vetdanke idi hier Herm 
Kollcgen M. David, auf Gmnd eincr mundlichen Besprechung des 
jtiristischen Inlialts. Es liaudelt sidi in dicsen Zeilen ziinachst 
^ die Verpflichlung einer Ve^Gtiing dcr geschiidigten Partei 
im Falic, daas sicJi eines der beideii cingetauschten GruiubtOcke 
iofolge (absichtJich oder unabsichtlich) ukgenauor Messung all 
grtisser aJs das andere henuustcllen soUte. Diese VcrgOtnng erfnigt 
nkht (wie snn^l mcistens) in Geld, soiidem in naima. ymhei es 
ziinachst ungevriss bleiht, nb man an eine Abgabe bei drr jewei^- 
ligen Emte Oder an die Abtretung von Ackcrland zii denken hat. 
Die Massungaben sind in dicsetn FalJe zwar genau, kdnnen si^ 
aber auf bddes beiiehen, da dk Babylonier seit dcr Kossaerzeit 
das i’ddtnass nadi dem Volumcn der daraxif verwondeten Aussaat 
zu herechtten und m bezekluien ptlcgten. Dk Getreidemenge. mil 
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wntchur dii i'eld besat wiirdi;, dieiitc zugkJch zur ik2«iciimiiiig 
^iQca Utnfaiiges, aJa wolU«^ wir heutzatage die Plliclie ciiics 
Gnuidstuckes m litem oder Hektolitem 

Dk Ttlinh eit dea Hohlmasses nmi, ^velcbe tn dkser Periode unge^ 
fahr rinem litcir {genauer 0,843 Litcrj cntsprach, war das Qd 
(snmerisch £ i 1 a), Hierpitt koiinte man ein AckerstUck von eiwa 
280 qm besaea. AJs Be^eichtititig ernes cntspiacb 

das Qd aomit ungefSltr 380 qtn. Die nMnbst hSbere Einheit war das 
Seah. (akitadisch sSfM. sumensch b i n), welches in dieser Pciiode 
seebs (frOher zchn) Qd ontbielt und somit als Hohlinass ungefihr 
funf Litem, ala Flachemnass aber etw-a 1680 Quadratmetmi ent^ 
■*4ii^ach. Mil die^en bciden Mascinlieiten habm wir es in uuscrcl' 
Klausel xu tun^]. 

Die Entscheidimg, ob Flacben' oder Hohlmass^ ist schwierig. 
Im ersteren Falle wdrde die Differenx durch das Abtreten eities 
cntspredicnden Fcldst&ckos, im zweiten dagegen ditrch die jewel' 
Uge Abgabe einer beatimniten Getrddemenge bei der Eznte zq 
b^cichei) sein, Nun gibt es dnen Text, weldicr dieses Dtlcnuna 
im ersteren Siniue zii entscheidm schdtil, AlJetding^ liegt dtiri 
eio SondedaU vi>r, den man nicht ohne weiteres veiallgemeinmi 
daii, £s hondett sich nm eine Kauforkunde aus Babylon ans dem 
Jahic 647^ also nur 47 Jaiir junger als tinsere Tauscbudninde 
Ein gewisser £rti« verkauft laut dieser Urknride ein Saatfeld an 
^ei-a^tje-iddiHa^ Die betitlifende Klauiiei luutet dort tti Ireier 
(Jbersetztuig (VS V Nr, 3, Z. 40—44); 

..Fails die SaatHSche bci dcr Nachmessttng ein Dedzit aufweisen 
sollte, so wind cr (der KiLufer) das Fehlende vom Sant Land des 
£H{u (des Verkaufers) zu sdnetn Gebiet bimumesseti und in Besitz 
nebmen. SoUtc die Saatflichc dagegen bej der Nachmessung einen 
Oberschiiss aufw'eUen, so wird £riSii da^enige, was sicb von der 
SaatOEcIte jUs liberschlisstg bcrausgcstellt bat, xu seinem Gebiete 
biuznniesscn und in Besitx netunen" *). 

UicT bt aJIcs dentlich. Ist das verkauite Grundstfick zu klein, 
so wild cs dnrdt cine Nnidittngsteistuiig an Boden auf das vetab- 

q V^E. Uot^oul, NVKU. ClitMKr H w- ^4. Kaub p 'fbupoK-paiigEa. 
ttA XXXIVt S^ So Jj uitalDli 4twi Q 4 in d«r 4iJtba.hyl{ieiBdico jtnk0,97 liter. 
HkiiuwJti ist 4 ic IHilicre AbiuJujie fti,* «u Itim^istnir 

q V{|i. SuD Xicotb lend tTngmiJ. XXW U Hr 45, S, 70 {. ikuI Auiftiiititcli 
Sui Nki^ iu der abuii erit'AluitDti numoilfRiptlioilen UcJululitiai; 4 U««fr deiuiili 
M Jlifift h> in tfrr I‘«ilsebritt Studi F 19^, S 46 1 . Die 

KUBOTl-kutot - 

II mitfi; wj iiWn ^*4*1 in Ertim mn itiim mboJAi^ium 

tfolAni ; It inibl^iiMA mint, lltiru Ei^u tjiifrfuti. 








rcdcte Ausmass giebmcht; Ut es zu gnjss, wtrd das Cberscbussige 
abgelrennt mid dcm anderen Konbraktanten lugoschricben. Die 
Fommlienuig emer Tauscliurkunde wie der imsrigcn katm kiiraer 
sclti. Da bcim ThubcIl das Dejusit des einen den OlierscJiuss des 
atiduren Feldcs bedeittet, bmudit bier nur von dex cinm dieser 
Jieiden Megiichkeitea die Rede ssu sdn. Der SonderfaJ] jener Kaiif- 
uriomde aber Ijesteht alJerditigs liicxin, das £riiu nacb Z, 6 f. 
litir einen Teil seines FeTdbeejtzes verJeauft. Kanfer und VerkSufer 
Meiben Nacbharn, und bei angrenzenden Feldcrn tasst -iirT i cfcr 
Aui^Jcich an Boden liddit durchfOliren, In aJlcn anderen Fallen 
ist Ansgleich in Geld das Nomiaie, da der \'cTkauf«- oder der 
Kaufer tneist kein benadibaHes Feld snir Verfiigung fiabcn. 

Bei einer Tauschnrkyiuie ist die Sache nnr sebeinbar dnfadter. 
Zwnr fehlt eg bier beiden Paxtden nkbt an GrundbesHa, doch liegen 
die getausebten Felder wohl in vieleii Fallen wcii aiiscinander, 
Natiirlid) kanti es sidi bei Falscbmessnng meist nur urn Kleinig- 
treiten bandeln. Ftgibt sich somit nachtraglicb das cine der beiden 
eingetausebten Fflder als uni eine Kleiaigkdi zu gross, so wtirdc 
der Benachtdliglc wold in Verlegenbeii geralen. werm man ihin 
dafiir inn Stlickclien seines friibtten FeEdcs anweisen w'ollte, we!* 
dies ctwa am andoren Ende dcf Stadt liegt. Soil er auf diesen wel* 
leicht nnr wenigen Quadratmetern Ackerlandes selbstandig pfld* 
gen tmd ernten ? Das diirfte sich in der Praxis nicht empfehJen. 

Audi luiserc L'rhinde betiandeli in der vorlkgenden Klausd die 
MfigJidikcit. dass sicli bei ciner Nadtmes^ng bd eineni der beiden 
getausebten Felder ein Olieracltuss bcrausstelJeu sollte, der einen 
Ansgleicb erfordm, Der nene Eigen tiimer darf diesen Uberschiiss 
nacb der Beiiminmig uneerer KlauseL swat behalten (wiirtl, 
..binwegtragen"), jedoch mir ,.mr je dn Seah", d-b, unter ibr 
Bedingung der VergHtung von |e sedts an den benadiieiligten 
anderen Kontraktanten, Dies gilt filr dtm Fall des £rf5a-f/tr ■ fiir 
Bil-irei bcirSgt die int eiusptechenden Fallc zu leistendc i’nl- 
sdiadigiiiig jc diei Qrf, also nur die Halftc dieses Bctragcs. Woranf 
bezielit sich das distributm- ..je" ? Dodi jedenlalls in beiden 
Fallon aul dicselbe Masseinhrit des Qd. Dicse Masseinheii lam 
muss bei der Bereclinung des Dbctschusses offenliar aJs Flicbon- 
mass, bcj der Berechnutig dor Vcigiitung dagogen afe Huhbnass 
^^dasst wfrden. Dies ist die Lfisung'utiseres tiben erwahnten 
Dilcmi^ lede anden! LiJsung sebeitert an den Scbwierigkciten 
dit ^ch ihi [ci Praxb 

Die Meioung der biinrtig fonunljertcn Kiattsel muss somit stun, 
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dasfi dcT bctm Feldertausch durtih Fafschmesstuig Befvorteilie 
aiii fcdc iSo Quadratnictpr dcs ungerpchtfettigtcn Ubcrsdiuss^s 
cine Abgabc von jt fiinf Litem, 2| Litem Getmde bei der 

jeu-eiligcn Emt? an den g^hadigten Partner m Jebien hat. Die 
Felder «nd »hre l^tellung bteiben, we hi d«T PfaJib kaum attdci^ 
mOglich, in dersclben Hand. Au^Ieich in Geld {wie beim Kaufj 
wSre vietleictic einfacher. Aber ebte Zaldmig konunt heint Tauseb 
im Gegenaatz sinn Kauf itutiiehrt ntcht in Frage. Die enffemtere 
Mdglichkeit, das* man mit Abtretung von Grand and Boden flm 
ersten Falle somii des sechsfachen, im aweiicn Fallc des dreiiaeheii 
Ausmasscs dcr DhTferenz) tun bd±te. bleibt besldien, iat aber 
wenig vvahrsclieiniicb. 

Dann bleiben zweJ Fmgen. Wanim wlrd nichl fiir jedes Q 4 
iibeischiissigen FlScltenm asses eine Vergiitiuig vod uitr je etnetn 
Qd Hohlmasses erfordert ? Hicr tst die Antw/rt nach unscrer Auf- 
fassung cinfach : weil man bci der lierechnang nicht itur die Soat’ 
menge. sandertt aueh den Emieerttag in Rechnung zn steUen hat. 
Da dieser Ertrag weit hdher war als das Sechsfachc oder DmifacUe 
der Aussaat, kann diese Bestttnmung sicker nicht als zu strettg 
gel ten *). 

Docli ivanun siiid dann die Aqsgleichsbestinimungen nicht fiir 
bcidc I*artner dicselbcti da die gotaneebten Gmndstiicke dryiTt 
gieichwertjg setn mOaseo > Der Gnind muss in di«cm Falle in der 
ungieichmassigen Vertcilung der AckerdMien Uegen. Als Ganzes 
betmehtet, sind die Gnindstacke zwar glejcbwertig, Aber das 
^cld des Bet-rref^ welches Brtba-ilu erbaJt, ist zu etnem Tdl mit 
wertvtillen bohim B^umea bepHanzi, waltrend das andere Feld 
wohl ganz aua Ackcriand bestand. Die Gefohr dner Schadigang 
durcli Falsclmressnng ist bn erst ere n Fallo ajao griisser. Dies muss 
der Gnind sein, wamm der Betiag des Ausgteiehes im eistcren 
Fade genau das Doppelte vom zivciten bett%t. 

If) Z. 17 and 18 : Strafklaiiscl fiir den Fall der Rcklamation oder 
Vindikation. Audi liier bcficissigi stch unsere tJrkimde der Kurze 
auf Kosten der Dcutlicbkieit. Besser ware es gewtsen ebenso wie 
in dcr crslen Klausel, die bciden Mtigikhkeiten hiTitcrcinander 
atifziitalden. Erbebt ein Dritter cinen bereebtigten Anspruch auf 
das Fdd des welches nunmehr im Besitz dcs E--1. ist, so 

wird der Tauscli ungUtlg. Das Feld muss an den Reklatnatitcn 

*) Vgl th ltd limtecrtraijiDltsea liu ulten Z^routrutaUmJ, wvltbe U0ai|(!i 
d, Sirabo iMti atortristicn geKhildsrt wfirisn, die Aojtiibiin bci 

^felttDcr, aud Atspfiffm. t. s 197 (. 
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abgetrEten wcrden; abtr ancL E.-L, wiekhcr vqu jcjicm Anj?pnj(ih 
iiidits vmsste und sich bctrof^en aditon muss, darf nun sem frcihC' 
res Eigentum von B,-«, xurilckfordcm. Dieser vwiiert somit bdde 
FeJdcr, sowoU sein frOheres an den Reklamantcn, Tvie auch das 
eingetauschte an drasco frlUieren Besitzer. Genau dassolbe gilt im 
Fallo etner Keklamation des anderen der beidengetausebten Felder, 
jeder der beiden Taiischpartner lauft somit Gefahr, im Paile einer 
Rekiamatkin scin Fctd xu verEcren. 

/} Z, —22d : Namen der Zeugen uitd des Schreibers. Fiir die 
kleine Urkiuide genugen drei Zewgen, einsdiJjesslich des Sdtreibers, 
wcicher gleichfidlB ds Zeuge fitngiErt, Der Euplirat (vgj. Z. 9) 
ist nahe nnd. we aucli die Abbildung auf nnserem Relief Jeutlich. 
^figi* fisclireich ; so befinden sicb detm anch unter den in dicser 
Urkimde auftrctendcn Personeu zv.^ Fischer (Z. 7 und to}. 

Ort der Ausstellung imd Dattim : wie tn den dnieitended Erdr- 
tenmgen daigelegt, etwa. drei .Monate vor dem tcagischen 
des jungen Kdnigs, knrx \x»r emem cntscbeidjendcn Wendcpunit 
der babylonisdien Gesehichtc. 

A) StrafklauseJ fiir den Fall des VcrtiagSbnjchcs. Die grausamcn 
S^afbestimtn ungen der tnittelassyrischixn Kpntrakte lagen dern 
milderen BabyJomcn stets feme and gehoreq hier vol lends der 
Veipngenheit an. Somit bldbt fiir dies^n Fall nur Geldstiafe 
ilbrig. Diese braucht beim Tanseb mcht ubertrieben hoch xu sein 
fbojm Kaitf sonst mebt das ZwoWache des Preises), da im FaJle 
der Ungiltigkeitserklamng die Tanschpirtner einfadi in ihre fruhert 
Bestzungen xurikkkebren vrarden. Fine [laJbe Mine ist der Durch- 
schnittswert tines emachsenen Skiaven:. 


Da dcT Unifang det U'treffenden Felder mcht angegeben jat, 
sich das Verbaltois ihres Wertes zui Hiihe dieser Slrafeunme 
nicht lieurteiten. Zu gross wird man sidi den Dmfang der Felder 
kaum vorstellcn dlirfen ; das folgi wohl sclion ans der KlauseJ d 
sowle aus der Tatsactu?, dass — trio Meissner bt-merkt hat ^ im 
tieubflbylonbchfli Reich der der in der .Vahe der Grosstadte 
gejegenen ^nderclen bedontendgcrvadtscn ist. Godassdtc Gutdien 
immer kloiner wurden Diese Eniwictlung hat sicti jeden^la 
schon in nnsercr Period e angebahnt. wurde aber dutch die politi- 
sdten Lreignisse ^nsam untcrbrodiea Auch hier ist cs der donkk 
g^ichUi^R Hintcrgnmd, von wi-ichem unscre besdieidenc 
Urkimde a ch abhetat, und der ihi Studinm intercssant nudit. 
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NIET-MAGISCHE ASPECTEN IN DE MAC IE 

DOOR N. D. VAN LEElAVEN. HoLvstoor. 


De magic is cen ^ die Icvensveischijnsel^in. vnrlke de mfinsch* 
held in haar historischcn ganjj tot heden toe wrg^Uen. Zcjfis in 
de Jatiden van West-Europa \s lij nog oonstoteerbaar. ofsduxm 
op detj arhtetgrond van het kvm gedrongen. Ztj rust psycfaoJcgisch 
m hel besef, dat or cen metapliystsche of mimor «n meta-nest hcti> 
sc^, een achter hot materieele. lid zinndijk waarneembare ver* 
schokn ondetigTond van de reeele dingen bestaat. Zij is derhaJve 
geftindeerd ui spiritucelewereldbeschouwing, dus in cen w-ereld- 
besdnmwing, die rich den oetigrond dcr readc dingen. de eeiiwiee 
realiteit beanst is. Zij ^ict velerlei ^Trscllijnselen in de matetiede 
jvereJd aJs wcrkingen van het immatericeie. waaromtr^nt 4 het 
besef heeft. dat het acliter het materieele bestaat, welk bwef zi| 
met de reUgjc gemeen heeft. De magie besdiouwt die ivcrkingen 
e CT met ais werkingen van een abstract intmaterieele vroreld, 
oc 3 persoonJijkc kraebten. »x»wel von perswnlijkfaeden 
in di^iiEJchtbare wereld. te weten de daenumcn. aJs van piiraoon- 
njkhcden in de ztehtbare wereld, de magiens. onder wie do hoksen 
v^ wdfcc laatsten echter v«laJ wordt gedaebt dat le in vrictid- 
isdiappeljjke rcJatic tot de <liienionen staan. 

^ magic Is «rder van oordeel, dat ze op den immaterieelen 
inatericclc invloed kan uitoefenen en zij beeft 
de bedo^ t^en de daemonen op <c treden, die vnn bet im- 
nuitenccle lut zicb in het matcriecle docn geJdcn. Zij k zich Ijemwt 

J aan te binden eu de overwiiuiing to bohaien waarbii *5’i 

mdilsbJl ““”<6 VO, mcnschoHik 

KU., w-lte ,^*1 Hperken. m de maisd, Jaartim 
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hutp van elders heeft iu den strijd Icgen Let kwaad, dst 

uil hct inunaterieelf in hfit matmeele wcrkl. vet^icld gaat. 

I>e wuwcn donr hcvft d« imgk ten beEatigrijke plaats in de 
cultuuru'creld ingcnomcn. Gnx>t was haar invItXHl op hei dvnkcn 
CQ doen der mvascben in do Europeesclic middcleeuwen. Pc maJ- 
icus maleftcamni de KeuLschc Thcologcn Kramer cu Sprenger 
cn de bul van lni]o<^tius VTII, 14E4, s Oec,^ getnigen ervon hoc 
groot die invloed aan hct begin \'aii de ntcnwc gesichjedenis in hct 
Westen was. Voor Frankrijk Ls Intcresiiant hot iierkht van Odrio. 
Volgeus dozen decide dc Fransche gcleenlc Crespetus in aijn 
,,De ndio Satanae" mode, dat et tijdens Frans I meer dan loo.ooo 
toovenaars in Frankrijk worien. 

Aan hct begin van onre jaartclitng wansn de beoefenaara der 
magic nici minder tatrijk, Dv dniSdcn in hel uiterste Westen waren 
cen geslacht van vatrs et media '; in Iict Oosten gebeurde het, dat 
tc Ephese, wetke stad in de zc hcLft van hct le millRnmiim v, Chr. 
ecn centrum van magic was, \'ocir ± f 2Z.ot» aan magi^e litem'- 
tiiur wend verbmnd. £n in het teen het aemilietmium v. Chr. waren 
dc magitfrs ^nn de veischiUendc landcn van Voar-'Azie, inzander- 
heid Babylunie cn AssjTjfe, cn verder ook van Egyptc, venmard, 
idd zcife, dat or iich onder hen bevunden, die ter wille van hun 
practijk de grens van hnn [and overtrokken. 

Editor weid door de eeuwcti hcen de tnagie bestrcdcn «n Iiaar 
invloed op het levcn der mcitschcn tegengewcrfct. Reeds vroeg in 
den hist orisdien tljd kan er tegenstand tegen haar in dc oud'vnor- 
Azialische cnJtuurwereld gecnnstaieerd wtirden. Zooab helcend 
kcerdc zich de [egitieme religie ondCT Israel tegen dc tnagie, die 
invloed ondcr hct vnlk had, Wat fiabylgniu butreft, Cudea, dc 
iSakkcK* van LagaS ± 3500 v. Chr., verbande althans ecn seker 
snort mogiers nit die stad, w'ant in den tekst van statue B, en 
wel r. TH, 13 cn JV, 4, hcet het van hem; „dcs[dirikkehjkc magiera 
verdreef hij uit dc stad", met me in elk geval dc magi^n;, die 
ten kwade praetbeerden, bedot^ld wurden. Veel Inter was cen dcT 
10 gebtfdeit van de ManidiecSrs tegen dc magic gcricht. En zaoaJs 
in Eiiropa heeft tie mensch zich 00k in Azijg in di^ ct'iiweii na Chris- 
tus mcenruden tegon dc magic gckcerd, txik dc mensch in dc buiten- 
Christchjkc werotd, xelfs in Tibet, wanr dc magic ziilk een groote 
]}laats in hel Larnalsmc inneemt, We tegenstand in Tibet was 
± 1500 11. Qir. zA6 stork, dat hij leidde tot cen scheuring in het 
Lamaisme; iinmcra Tsung-Clia-pa stichtte toen dc ,,getc kerk", 
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wclke tidi tcgen de magic %ventlde, icgcnom- de oude ..cuodc 
kerf*, waariD de tnaipe cen ovcrhoerschciideii tnvlocd btiiat en 
nog bezit. 

Er bestaan ht de magic in dett loop dcr eeuwoi cn danook in die 
van het oudc Voor-Aziif, induis E^-pte, magisdie verschijnselen, 
doch 20oak bel wd xaJ arijn hij elk leveasvtriscaiijiisd in de geschie^ 
dimfe der mansdiheid. zoo is het ook in de magic. Zy is tiict eeti- 
voudig. aimptcs. maar muliipks. gcccFntplicecrd, ..Simple^’* is 
baar „veri sigiUnm” niet; bet is «Jiter ck x-mag ol dat ooit het 
gcval is. 


Na^t de zniver magiscbe versclujnselen vindt men in de magic, 
o.m. in die van de oiid-^oor-.Aziat. cultutirwereld, versdnJtiseleQ 
van niet'inagtSichen aard. Zooals er nanst de ipdacinonoiogie” een 
.ftbeologic", naast de astfolc^e een astronomte, naast de aiekten- 
gimezcndc magie ecu van de magte onaOiankeiijkc medUcliie wefen- 
schap bostond, wat nil de literatuur der ouden kan geconstateeid 
worden. »>t» warcn er ook in de magie, looals uit de berwerings^ 
Leksien en de magische inaniptilaries blijkt, naast het m ag i ftfh 
aspect verscheidene nict-magisdic ai^pecten. 

Onder de niet-magisdic aspwtcn kunnen we onderschcidcn 
a. reJigieus-tlieoIogisch aspect, L een physisch-mcdbcli-hygie- 
aspect, c. «n physisch-sexiicet aspect, d. ecn psycbisch- 
etb^ aspect, a, een psycMsch-aestbetiscb aspect. 

Keereji wc mis cerst tet a, het rcligieus^theologisch aspect. Dit 
aspect kan in de bezwcringsteksicn tn de magische mampulalies 
geconstaiceni Worden. Wj geven Uer cerst voorbeeldcn nil Baby- 
Jome-Assyrie. Bij een zit-ks, wiens krankbdd aan een door hem 
gedane i^onde Miaid geweten. gebeurde het wel, dat de pricstcr- 
Ri^'ier ceu iijst vanjwndcti vooilas. Werd de zonde. die de zieke 
gcdaan bad. in de Iijst genoemd en vooigereien, dan vergai de be- 

Sif' "f'"wwn dcg.rf™<te 

HI teid de kniDldH'id op. 1)« UnMMoc-bezwcriiig eiodiet 
met de w,x,o^ ; ,.lk bij Altoe, „w v«|.,. co M <Coe 

?o 7 ■*“ vet. 1.W oean,.” 

to .|rf«e bow^teksten eijn het fianuS. 

tot ra*t. en Girroe. de «nd ran tot vnuir, ot Siunei, Ea ra Mat- 

doet. de poole god ran Babylon, die genoemd woiden Ook wetd 

met de WtB Ea. Maedoek ^ n.™kiirdrvn™ajto 

towering der natenbeptc, genoemd. Men vergeblke bierlnj Markua 
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5 : 7 - dc onreine geest tot Jcius zegt: .,1k Ijczw^eer « bij God, 
dat gij mij met pijiugt.” In etn bezwcdngstekst ligt In dc tvrxtrden, 
gericbt tegen vm boor^n daemon : ,„Geiiaak niet den mensch, 
den j(Wn n/n gtfd", ccn bedreiging met dien god. Verder in een 
bcawering tegen ecu btM>2CO daetitoii *. ,,Op be^'tl van Ea moge 
dc mcttsch, dc £00n van sijn god, lidder, glanzend zijn”, eti ook 
„aan SamaS, den voomaamsten der godcn wrtrotiir (£a) hem toe! 
Door Sania$, den voomaamsten der godcn, moge zijn we[$l:and den 
genadigen handcn dcr goden tocvertronwd vi'ordea.” Imtonderheid 
had de bezwcerder zelf de goddeUjke htdp en bijstand noodig, want 
ecn bezweiing was gcvanrlijk, zoo al niet steeds, dan todi mcnig« 
maaJ. Van Babytonig en Assyria gold in dit opziebt betzelfde als 
van de Midddeenwen in Ettropa, Benvenuto Cellini vcrbaalt in 
djn Rioordi. dat Ket bij ecn bczwering, wclke hij bijwoonde en die 
dcs nachts in het Colosseum plaalsvond, verschri^ejijk toeging 
wegens de booze gecsten, die cibij bctrokkeit waicn, en dat bij. 
*ulk Mn sAinoe terzelfiier pkatse cn cveneens des riachts de be- 
fweerder dood neerviel Van dc stance, wclke hij £clf hijwnonde, 
zcgt bij „Toen de bczwering haar boogtepunt had beicikt cn dc 
bczwcerdcr bij dc vreeseiijkste formuics was aangekomcn, Hep 
hij bij bun namen een menigte van die dutvelcn nan, die boofdcn 
van It^oencn waicti, en bezwoer zc in den naam cn de macht 
van God, den ongcschapenc, levendc cn ccirwigc.*' Zooals toen dc 
bczwcerdcr de hulp van God noodig achtte zoo had ook dc Bab • 
Ass. beaweerder, de Bab.-Ass. magi^, de hulp van goden tCgcn 
de boo7iC daemnnen noodig. Om indmk tt maken op de booze dac' 
tnonen en hun door zijn relatie met goden ontzag in te boczemen 
legitimeert de priester-magidr zich aldus ’ „Ik ben de m-^Ti van Ea, 
ik ben de man van Dam^a, ik ben de bode \vui &fardoek. Mijn 
tooverwoord is hei wound van Ea, mijn hezweting is dt bczwcring 
van'Mardoek. Het becM van Ea bond ik in mijn hand, den tamariske- 
staJ, hot vErheveii wapco van Anoc, houd ik in mijn hand, dun 
palmwaaici met do groote geboden houd ik in mijn band. Mijn 
iichaam mogen zc nict genaken, voor mij mogen kc niets kwaads 
docn, achter mij mogen ze niet gaan." Ui een andecen tekat beet 
het; ,.lk ben dc oppeqiricster, dc Iici%c priester van Ea, de bode 
vaji Mandoek bett ik,” De prieater-magi^r taat het echter nict bij 
imponeering door tcgitimeering, doch rocpl ter zijner bcvciliging 
somtijds rechtstreeks Samai, Sin cn andcre goden, liefet verschd- 
dcncu tegelijk aan, ja, mcennakn vden tezatnen, naar den n^cl; 




jjio* tnccr godcs des tc zek^rder de hiJp tin de bcscberming''. Ook 
komt he* v^r, dat hij concueet bjdt: „Ea. toning der waterdiepte, 
beseiKrm mij. ik ben du veraoeningBpritisttir, ben iiv« dienaai. ga 
aan mijn reehtcnijde. loop besclierniL-jid aan mtjn linkenn^ '* 
Dit laatste ecn bede, welkc uil andtir motie/ wcl ecus in het kajiseb 
fiebed werd gehoord in do Qiristelijkc kerk. Opmerkelyk is, dat 
ttigen dc b(K>«! dactnoncQ, die imnicis ittven gewrochten van de 
onderMftireld. het rijk van de aKkhrcIijkii godin Eieilkigal. iijn 
jiiist goden dcr onderwereJd als heJpers worden ingciwe^a Zoo 
jdndt men dc koftc beswering. ..Bij den naam van Enzoeila cn van 
Ninznclla van do cmdmvtireid v^iecs bcz^tireti" ttigen wn daemo- 
niscli VFozen gtiridit. Men vcrgeJijke hierbij Mat lb. 12 " 34, waai 
Mn Itizus wordt vorweten, dat Hij dc daemonen nfet uitwernt 
^n door Jfcelzeboel, den iaifioyiotr. WiJ hebben luer 

algcmetin otid^Voor-Aziatisdie idee. 
Magisch^bomoeopadiiscb, Nog een paar voorbedden van rEligiea&. 
theofogisch aspect uit de Bab.-Ass. literatuur, Hit dc bezwcriiw 
tegen den tandworm: dc priestcr-magifir spreebt tot den worm 
die bij do sebepping aan Btunul had verzodn in dc tanden te moeen 
woiicn cn die ak voedsd te mogen gcbrulken, wat hem 00k blijklns 

r" eij r.^ ge«sd heht. 

worm, m^c Ea u sJaan met zijn sterke hand.'* Eft in ecu anderen 
tekst word! met bclrekking io( ren boozen daemon gezcgd ‘ M 

vas stMnd bevel onder dc groote gfKlen niet veranderd wordt 
wws bezworen." Wi| zi«n uit bet bovenstaanile, zooals wc bet 
wk verdemp nog zuUen ooitstateeren. dat, obchfxjn dti maekr 
totispt^ m^te op hot bczii van myatcrieuzc macht. die madif 
to^ n,et was, dat hij overdo goden bticrscbte. docb dat hi] 

’”J?r n dcr goden beboeflti J 

v^dti Dat LS met alleen iiel gcv-al, wminoet tk' bciwering te^ 

«n teksi tut dc MaqlLkenc, waarin liet heel 
goden. boon mijn klacbt, verscbali mij j^ebt neeim 

-ii. ^ «i.« n.. vfrz 
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et^lfden tdc^t • ^VerbrnniJ den toovenaar ct de tooTp^enares, weet 
myn vijand, vurdeJg imjn boosMTCliicn/^ Elders wrordt tegen een 
heks aldns gefulmiiieerd: ppSm ireinitrtige uw lidmin en wtTpe u 
in t^n kloof van water en vniir/' WattT eii vunr middeJen om 
Iiet kwaail tc v<irdelgen^ ^oowr?! Tnagisch als physisch le ve^d^^lg<in. 

Ook in de Eg5T>tisclit magic is het ftrligieu^LbcKdogisch aspect te 
coii^ateercn. Zoo nam men bij de bczweringeji (un de tnagisdie 
manipuladcf;), inzoiiderteid wanneer jce bmten dc goden om geen 
re^attaat oplevetden. zijn toevludit reebt^treeks tot zalke god- 
Iiedenp welke w^ens him magisclut bokwaamhdd cen goedt repu- 
tatie genoteOp zooaL^ Hiot en Isi^. Sfeij riep die godm dan om hidp 
aan vn wanneer daarop resultaat werd geden, b,v. de genezing van 
eeii knuikep dan bradit men hun een dnnkoffer of richtre zelfs een 
gedenkteeken voor hen op, Evenals in BabyTuiiie en Aissyri^ stelt 
de magii^r otn de booze duemoncii te imponeeren zteh in nauwe 
rdatie tot de goden, wo tiauw zelfo^ dat luj zich meE machtige en 
vetsclinkkelijke goden, voor wie de booze daemonen bevreesd 
zijn^ fdoitificecTt p zooals biijkt uit een papyitis^ die zich in het 
Britsdi MLLSeuin beviudL 

Niel alleen bij de be^wcringetij dock ook hij de magiMke mnni- 
pulaties con^tateert men het religieus-theologisdi aspect. Wi\ ge^-en 
daarvati cenige spedmina. 

Om de bfx>se vrouwetljke daemon X-antaiitoej die vooml voor 
zwatsgerc vrouwen en vix>r babies gevaailijk was^ te verMnjdereitp 
voigde de magier de votgende methi^e! ten klcin sciueepje 
werd ver^'mardigd en mi beeld of I>eeldje van LamaStoe, dat in 
bet sdieepje ward geplaaist Bovendien bracht men 2 witte cn 
2 Kwarte honden steiiig in eftigie in bet scl^eepje; de bond was 
imincfs benevens het zwijn hot diec van de godinderondcrweteld^ 
EreSkigoJ. welke wereld die dur daemoncn was. Het schcepje 
werd in de zee te water gelatcn. Door magische manipiilacics be* 
W’erkie men^ naargemcend w erd. den veUigen overtocht van Lama^ 
toe in effigie en daarmede* naar men oordeeMep ook rediter* naar 
de artdere zjjde der zee. Aan die jdjde gekomen werd w magbeh 
vastgcbondeii met baar voeten aajj txn boom en om haar been 
met meel uen cirkcl getmkken* dien ze w'egens den niagisch 
biiidenden invlocd van het meel niet oveischrijdeu kon. hiaar todi 
liad dc magicT niet xulk een vortrouwen in zijii manipidalie^. dat 
hij van bet werketijk gebeuren overtuigd was en dat altea werkelijk 
zau pjaatsvinden zonder niet-niagiscbe hulp^ in casu goddelijkea 
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bijstand. Daarcrm iiain liij ri^n tocvtticKl lot den hemcl^od ^\noc. 
van Wien bij bad. dat hij hct scbeepje pool ea wcl nan ds nvvraijde 
van de zee zou docn land™, Umaitw daar aan den boom binden 
en door den raagisdien cirltcJ insluiten zott, dus duidelijk liet 
religieujHthcoloeisch aspect, waarin de biUpbchoevendheid van 
den magiftr aan bel Hchl trad. 

Dezclide huIpbc-boev'endliEid en hetzelfde aspect treedf aan den 
dag, wanneer bij de magischt manipulatiei. die bedoclcn de seiuwte 
impotentic weg te nemen, de nii libbi te heistellen. ecn gebed lot 
Iltar. de godin der sexneclc Jiefde. wotdt opgazonden t Had dit in 
Babylonia cn Assyria plants, bij de Hettieten i-indt men inzaJte 
de ni5 libbi betzellde. Bij de magisclie mantpubties. ten doel heb- 
^de de tiB Ubbt te hersteUen, geschiedde bij hen o.iiLliet ralgende; 
Is de pati&it cen man. dan tnoet bij een boom \-<im een stier, is bet 
ecu vrouw. dan moet zij een boom vm een koe aanrakco. Slier cn 
kw tveiden besebonwd ab dienen van groote scxueele potetitie. 
Vervolgens moest de pati&it een boom, met vmchten geJaden, 
aani^m; zullc cen boom bevat immers flinbe voortbrengings- 
krachi. Maar de magier beeft dan loch nog geen zekerheid omtient 
bet goede resultaat ^-an de maniptdatics, die bebben plaatigc- 
TOnden. Er moet nog goddelijke huip bijkomen. Ten eerste moet 
hj; dai gemus van de riwer, aan welker oever de magisebe nwni- 
palatiee plants hadden, aamoepen en ten Iwecde bidden tot den 
van het land, die vmcbtbaarbcjd cn nakomelingschap 


Ook by de magisebe tuanipulalirt. wclkc door cen zwangere 
vmuw vemebt woiden om de zwangerschap voorapoedig re doeu 
vcrloopM, is bcl religieus-thmlogisch aspect te coostatceren. Zoo 
moet u] vioor ftamaS een altaar oprichten cn cen wicrookbdeken 
neerzotten. fijn bier uitgieten en ticn bczwermif 
reciteer^. wdke de aanvungswoorden .JBamai. hooge beer” 
g^ocnid wordt, ZiJ moest telkens een mncele bandeW 
Sin ax aamaS oi^oercn. wdke voomamelijk bestond nft een gehed 
t^t bade goden opgezondeij. En locals bij de Griefccn AiiLms' 

^ «m,«. 0.,. „^ 06 in U, ^ W|K.a-L tS 

to 8 h., Hj Babytaita „ A^ylrt 

Bij de magisGhc mampuSaties heeft men todi tiue dm l,t' f J 

godbeden noodig tifdens zwanvc«rhl J ® ^ 

voon»l 7^ ^ j 2^g«rsdiap en baiensnood en bet is 

vooral Sxo. de maangod. die belpcn fcan 

u« d« 8m»«igh«ld V.. hr. arpre. ha-nm 
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wc ooDState^ren, <iat de nu^or. ook 4 fi priestCT’'niagiit*T. dortr jsijn 
tjcrweriti^eo iMi nia^sdii,* Ttiantpubtii'^ nict over tjr gnden hetr* 
$dui,p|ilj votn, doch itnefi«ndt«l bij etv in die bezwpringco do hutp 
der gixlern aanioept cyi bij die manipuJaeies den bijstand (fcr goden 
niet kan ontbcreri, Hij b zich bewmsi, dal hij gweii gecag over de 
godea heeft, maar bun huip befaoeft. 

Do niagio heeft ook een ph5?^isch-raediscli-hygi^isch aspect:, 
TVat lets anderii is dan de onafhaokdijkc medische ptactijk, dia in 
hfit aude V'i«>r-Aiig. induis EpTHej, de cctiwen dewr tc const a- 
teficen b, waaiop we reeds weacn. Naast de magie bestaai dc 
medtsche practijk en daatmii naast den magiersstand dc stand 
der ajtscn. Er zijn geen histotischc gronden om te bewijaen, dat 
dc medische practijk uit dc magic zon outstaan aijn, xooals wet 
bewcerd is, dat de astronomie uit dc astmlogie is ontstaan, 
Inti^cndcc] kan, voor Koover historiscb kan wordaii nageg aan , de 
aanwvzigheid van ecu aparten artsenstanj benevens die dor vee- 
arfsen in Babylonia cn Assyria worden gcoonsUtcerd. Ook van 
den artsenstand gold evcniecr ab van dien d« magifirs dat de 
Landsgrenzen hen niet weerhieJden. docli hun wetensebap intcr- 
nationaal was cn berocnidcn under ben uit bun eigen land wet 
iiaar elders trokken. Uti Oiamniurabi's wet t en blijkt hei bestanit 
vail cen ajiartcn artsenslaud. Deae kouing vaardigde ecu wet uit, 
waarin bet honorarium ^’aii uporatics van ovorheidswege gcregeld. 
w'crd, ecn honorariiuu. dat tamelyk hoog was. Niot slediJs in Let 
anticke Rome en bet modeme Enropa, doch cneueens in bet otide 
Babel werd voor chiruigisch ingrypen een boogc prijs gevorderd, 
wat in deae stad tot het regeien ran bet hnnomrinin door de wet 
leidde. Todb was de medisdie practijk in liet tjude Voor-Adc 
v'wlaJ meer symptomalLsch dan dat tot de jAysisdie ooraask der 
zkktc werd doorgedrongen, met welk feit in verband staat, dat 
de zieken in Babyloni® naar dc dnikbezocbic mark ion werden 
gebracht, opdat daar de marklbezoekers. wat als fatstjcnlijk gold, 
bun ooidecl over de ziektii op groud van uitwendige besclioiiwing 
Eoudeu geveii, ecu gvbniik, dat ook in Jtzus^ dagen in Balcstina 
voorkwam, bbjkens >fark. 5 :56. 

Wat de intcmatJoiiaJIteit van de medische practijk naast die 
der magic betneft. in de vcrsclullende landcn van Voor-Aii® stood 
deEgyptbchearts in boog aiuwien. Wat geen besbsaing geeft over 
dc vraag \aii den oorsprong der medische welenscbap, Ebbeb 
moge in ten studie over den metbsciien papyrus Ebers de uitspraak 



Vr'&gCQ;,,Egypt, Qot Greece, must be eonsidcred the urigittAJ home 
of the medical art", deae uitsptaaJt is betwistbaar, Grickeidand is 
hcl land van oareptrmg niet, dodi cvenmin Egj-pte op zidiaelf, 
■smut Voor*Azi«, induis Egjpte. Hcl kan veidernietbeslist worden’ 
met onao tegenwoordigo gegevens, of de otirsprong in Babylonia 
dan wej in EgjTJte of eiders op Voor-Aziatisch gebied Iigt, 
Een mooi gegeven omtrent de intematiotmliteit van den apart en 
artscnstatid naasi die \'an den stand dcr magifrs is het geval v-an 
Muw-atallis I van Hatti. ± 1285. Dcre kontng inunera 

verzodit sijn BabyJonischon coUega hem een magier eii ook een 
arts te aenden. MuwataUis stelde op den arts 2oureer prijs, dat hij, 
locn later KadaSman-EUtl, die Babylonischc coUega, hem verzocht 
de twee heeren ttrug te renden, hij weigerde den arts le zenden; 
dcfl magifr koii hij niet meer zenden, gestefd dat hij anll;^ gewUd 
had, want deze was iiuniddels overteden. De Klein-Aziatcn haaldeti 
wel is waar mcettnalcn arisen nil Egypte, doth, aooals we 200 juist 
i^cn, nict alJcen uit d^t land* In den tijd van bet Persische itnpts 
cium \ierloom3e de Cti^ksche arts iich iji V'oor-^Vzii. 

Staat alzoo de medisebe practijk naast de magic in casu de tnedi- 
sche magic, de jtuiver medische magic ak zuivur medische magic 
m gftaU. komt in Babylonig en Assyria rciatief niel veel voor, 
looak ook bet tcachten dwr zuiver magisebe niampulati« bet 
gcbruik van poppetjes, aibeetdingen van de bedodde pos^nen, 
physiscb kwaad te berokkem-n, magic ien kwtjdt, tclaticf nict 
ml wordt gevonden. Hel phy-siscb-taediscb-bygienisch aspect 
^ lelkcns en tdkcrw weer geconstatcerd worden, zoovrel in dc 
beEvveringstckstcrn als in de manipid^itzes, 

liij de idee, dat zickte aan daemonischcti invloed ireweteji niMi 


tmaaci legcn tue booze gresten is. 



naaat en remhetd con aiweer- 
gevaar vcxir mteciie etc, is 






inuners bij onreinheiti aanwi^ig. Van Lama^loe ^iponlt in ecu 
besweringstekst dit oiifraaie gctuigenb gcgieven: .Jbaar haJiden zijn 
vuil" en van die ^mlc bandea wordt gczegd. dat 2C ,.in Let vltescb 
en blocd tiggcn”. En dat de tneosdi in Babylonie to Assyrit? zsich 
nict kon losroaken Trian den indruk, dat altlkans ver^tiidcne iielcttn- 
voscbijaselen van pLyaisdien aard waren, blijkt o,a. ooK liieniii, 
dat cr o.Tn. bfszwcrmgtn u-aren rccbtai reeks tcgen sdekleji gericht, 
aooals ingcwajirtaickte, Lartzickie, galziektc. tcgen de Undpijn 
<d wel den worn, iFCike die pijn veroaratakte (zie boven I). la ecu 
Hgyptischim bezweriagstelut wondt Let ph^'Kisch-mediscl]; aspect 
tbiidelijk oangeduid, want ilaaiin koinen o.m, dc woorden voor: 
,,Koin, genficsmiddel, koin, wat de ditigeii uit dit mijn hart, uil 
dcze mijn Joden verdrijft, do beEweriiigcn aijn Jorachtig bij de ge- 
neesniiddden". Evenzoo in een Gifekschen bezweriiigsteksl uk 
dial yToeg-CIiristelijken tijd, waaiin o*m, de tianin van Jesus wardt 
gciiocmd, vindt men na de venneldtog van een magische manipu* 
latie de woonien „bcpn>eid reoept van Rbediis", d.i. een bvitaniclcn 
Egyptisichen magier, Hei recept bvvat een plantaardige rcEnedic. 
rte Bab*»As53rr* itteratuur keiit een seric be^wmngcn, gcricht legcn 
het onrrin an sick wesen tengevolgc van Let aaniaken '*11 iets 
t^ebs, hetgeen up phi-sischc besmettmg vrijst, terwijl de Egyp- 
lucfae mediadie pap^Tus Edwin Smith tiaast de medifiche gt^cvena 
ook eenjge tooverfamiiiles, met medisdic neoepten verbonden, 
btval, En tenskitte, vooidat we overgaan tot het aanwijceii van 
ecnige magische matupuiaties, waaiin hei physisch'modi&ch'hygi^ 
nisch aspect aan het lidit treedt, nog dit: In ecn Bab.-. 4 sB. be* 
zwenngstckst beet bet dat „zc {dc 7 booze daemonen) hcai (den 
kranke) als met een gewancl met ztekte bedekt hebben". Depaii^t 
was dits onder zickte bedolven, eig krank- Het doet ons denkimaan 
Maria JJagdalena uit uclke, volgcns Mark, ih: 9 en Luk, 8 : a 
seven warm uitgeworpen^fuitgegaan), waarbj] in Eak,8 : 3 

bet daemonisch (magisch) en bet pbysiscb aspect in de wnoiden; 
nOTJiQnv Kat natiw zijn verbiiiiden 

In dc tnagische manipulatics is bet phyaisch-mCtliscb-bygigntscb 
aspect te oonstataaem. \Vij weten nit lict N.T,, dat jezus door hci 
wcord daemonen uitwietp. Zoo Iwten we in Mattb, 8:16: 
wierp de geesten nit door bet woord en alien, 

die kwaljjk gestdd waren, genas bij”, waariii bet pbysiscb aspect 

H vemlen: „booiv jeevttm rn ffWM kranlttuclca'^ 
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luiast Let daemortiscli {magtseb} aspiict aan dnn dag trccdl. Maar 
Iiij vemcht ooli bandeUngifn, die ven magisdi fcaiakter dragEn. 
magische tnauipulaiita zip. ge:£iett bij bet liebt van bet oud^Vbor- 
Aziatiseb cultaantiilieu. Men denke slechtd aati jczu$' lipeekse], 
dat in bet Oad-Voor-Azie teUcens weer in nutgisdi gebrtuk vertneM 
wordt. I>c roagier echttr heuft tnagische manipulaties noodjg 
by sijn tacdisdie werkaaamhdd, maar die manipuktits vertoonen 
vedal t evens een physisch-medlsch-bygi^istdi aspect. Bij de 
magischc manipulatie tegen de tandpijii gebmikte men een za[f, 
gemaakt van een zeker kmid met olie vermengd, welke zali op 
den zieken land werd gestrekeo. Eenige baat zal men daarbij vreJ 
gevonden hebben. Bij bet cuTeeren van zieken in BabyJonie en 
Assyrie gebeurde bet wel. dat de zieke met reine boter* m reine 
melk werd ingcwrevcn om hem <ii baar eympathetisch-magisch 
rain te maken, d.i. gezond te maken, Evenwel is iiierby een pby- 
siscb-mcdisiJj aspect aanwczjg. want ecu verzachtende bvlottl 
gaat van die producten uit, die immers uok in oitzen tiid voor 
medische, alt^ fwpulair-mwiische. duetemden wordon gebmikt. 
In een Sumerischen teJtst utt Bogaskoi vindt men. na de vermcidiog 
dcT ziekte e!i van de magisdie ootzaak daarvan en na bet veel 
voorkomende vermaarde gesprck v-an deti god Ea met zijn zoon 
Mardock, een magisdie majilpuUtie ter genezing, waarbtj water 
idea, steensotiften. water met kniidim vemengd. waaronder 

de veeJ gebmikte asafoetida. worden gebezigd; dit laatste mengse! 
voor mwendig gebmik. ^ 


Van bet gebtoik i.’an otie in bet physisdi-mediBch aspect van 
do magie vindcn we wn weerklank in Mark. 6 :13: ..vek iatuAyta 

wierpeti zij ust en zij zalfden met olio {Ooier) vde kranken en 
goiazen (hca)‘\ 

Wjl iraflen In de landen van bet oude Voor^Azifi, zooals 00k bet 
gevaJ was in turapa. algcmecn bet gebmik van speeksel in de 
magie aan. Daarbij hesRcht de idee, dat bet sneekseJ van 
^willaidm ram«h ICI. go«i«, dal ra,, dm l^dwillmds tm 

oilwtUng Iciuinm hiilib^n .r dus mn o,^v* k” 

r.! ^Td" S 
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men kwnatl wilde docn of Ln ajn drank wad ^fcclaan. dan 
wa:> hel physieefaa aspect aanwezig, want door iie$mettui^ krm het 
kwaad bemkketien, on^telciheid vtxoonakai. Wannecr ^edaebt 
werd, dat het speeksel van cen, die het goedc bedoelde, een ander 
goed deed c& ecn zieke gezond inaaktc, dan had men ook mcl; het 
physsch^mediscfi aspect te doen, omdat van ecn giueoud lichaain 
invtoed ten goedc mtgaat, aooals omgekfeid van am ziek Uchaam 
invined ten )n«'ado. De moderne mensch niidt dat gebrnik terecht 
weerzinwekkend. 

lirt physisch-hygienbch aspect conslatcol mat bij de voJigende 
iiit de ^b.-Ass. Jiteratnur btrkende maj^ische mampulatie: het 
beurde dat, naast anderc magische manfpulaties, gereedsebappen, 
gebniiksvoorwerpeji en meubelen, welltc in bet liiil$ van cen zieke 
werden aangetroffen, verbrand wadeiL Daaidoor bad een ackere 
ontsmetting plaats, die immers t»ck in oiizen tijd wordt venicht. 
Hot physiseb-hygiEniseb aspect vjndt men evencens, by de Het- 
tiefen. in dc rciniging van betoovering; men wiup nl, de vaste 
resten van betgeoi bij de reintging gebmikt was op het open vdd 
of in den hof van een andcr dan die gocinigd was, men wierp bet 
dus op daetnoniscli gebied, dc steppe, of be g tftjgde er een ander 
raede, geoi niting van naastenlkMe. Aldus kuam men van bet 
vitU, dat de gesondhetd kon sebaden. al Het pbymsch-bygiamsch 
aspect vindt men ook naast bet ritueeje aspect in dc UraSJietiscbe 
wet. Zoo in Mark. 7 : i—S, Het ritueele trad daarbij eebter {oozder 
op doi voorgrond, dal Jeans aijn discipeicn vcrdodigeii kon zondex 
onremhtdd te vts^oelijken. 

Volgcns dc Bab.'Assyr. Utcratmir was bet den menscb geraden 
gccn varkcnsvleesch te eten, want dat tiekt dv daemooen aan. 
Het zwijn was tmnters, naast den bond, bet dier van Ercikigal. 
Hicrbij votoont rich eebter bet physisdi-hygieniscb aspect. Var- 
kensvlcesch bceft, altiians op bet itchaam van bcpaaklc personen, 
CT?n minder gunstigen mvloed. 

Het phystseb-mediseb aspect kan ook geconstatcerd wurden bij 
bet volgeiide; dc dames in Jiabylonid cn Assyria vonden bet natunr- 
lijk onaangenaam, ^vnnnecr benr baar neiging vettoonde dtumei 
te wotdcii cn nit te \'aJliini. Gcen wonder, dal ze haar toevSuebt 
namt-ri tot mogisebe manipnlaties, al of met van bczwering ver- 
gezcld. Echter Jeiddc het besef, dat men ook in deze zaak met 
pen pJiysisch vcrscbijnscl tc docn had, eii dc empirie, dat dc. magi- 
sdic numipulatics te korl scbotai. daartoe, dat tout comme ebu 
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noos ook liaaigroetiniddcteti ^Bbeaigd weidcn. die cvenals in den 
raodernen tijd wd niet vee) zoaen ^ol|wn hebben. 

Uit 4c bovenstaande vonrbeeldea kati i^xirden geconcrudeerd, 
dat bij de tnagische manipulattcs cveiuds uit de be^cwenngsecksteii 
he( pbysisch-medisch^bygieiiiscb aspect naost bet Imtcr magjsda 
aspect kan gneonstateerd worden. 

Otik bij de sexnccle njagie, waarondcr vcrstaaij de maaie 
wlke bet sejraetsJe Icven x-an den menseb ui den niimsten dil 
beurcft, waarvan de erotische magic een ondetded vormt, komt 
naast het magisa aspect ook het physiscb-medisch-bygienisch 
asp<^t voor den dag. De erotische magie is die magic. weJkc bet 
^tische Icven tracht op te wekken of uit te blussdien. dc ail libbi 
iwtentie tnaebt tc iijrawakken of fe vastericen, dan* 
^ . mtgedoofd. te herstdlen. Ookdaarbij wt^den niagisdie mani* 
pulaties uifgevoerd. die naast hot louter imgtsch^ecl bet 
^j'sisch-mrf^-hygicnis^ aspect vertooneiu Uit de Bab^^ssvr 

cn bet bloed wan den isoertioeri, een vogd. vcimaaid door 
yn se:c«eele knidit, gebruikt werd; men tict he( den patt&ii ver- 

Uei m^rf"h ^ebnuk van z^ditds op den haJs of nek 

men hem cen zeker mengscl drinken. waarmede bij teveni 
we^ .nge^Teven. Waimeer men cchier daoxbij nog dat mld^ 

EcvaJ g»»mitateerd. Eveneens is znlkJ^het 

Li tnanipulatic, Het blocd van 

u (I >«otriiocn t^etd met wijn vcmicugd, ttclk menMcl ft™» a™ 

patn^nt werd gedtonken. Het physt^-mc^.^ t™ 

'i«>dcUjk docli ook bij bet hloedgcbnSk^schf^bk 
Het ts ook f^hijntijk in het gevd. dat de patient w!! 
met een mengsej ^,i, 

welk^dc desc materic wat in wn Heitietischen tekst 

'*-eiae de magisdit maninnlaUes v^n He j ^ ' 

bevut, gevonden wordt. De magLsche To^wj 

te ecnean, Wendkn lJ*vODrkomen ravradubasetad 

wofden cn kindcren. die andvts ni^t ' •'’"'Ifren dood geboren 
Jterken, Bij magisdie tazamvlLiT^T^^Z^ ** 
tutgevoerd Wturden met hef d«d de nK libl 
p^.a.dtg. dierhjk 
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bier en wijn, benevMis pkntenzaden en kockra, van gianen gebi- 
briceerd* Het is begrijpelijk, dal deae ingredsenteii ecu physuche 
oitu'erking hcbbcn cn er bier dus ocn phyosch-medisdi aspect 
aaniv-eaig is. w-at vixinl dutdelijk is uit tiet gebmik t-an bier en 
wijn. Ook bet bad, dat de patient aan Uet ctnde van de manipuia- 
ties mucst ncmen. bebfwn tot dlt aspect. Hcl physiseb-hygigniseb 
aspect treedt bi] deze tnaniputaties hietia aan hex ticbt.. dat al de 
voorwerpen, die met den lijder in aanrakin^ stijn geweest en daaj- 
door de onzui vcibdd van xijn ticbaain hebben aangenomen, in de 
rivier ge^'orpen moesten n'orden: in de rivicr. ea dit behoott tot 
bet laagisch aspect, omdat «ii in verbaad met de ondcrwereld, 
bet rijk der daenionen, gedacht wcid te staan. 

Beden we de magische man rputa ties, wdke de zwmgere vrouw 
betreffen, dan bespeurca weoak daarin een physbeh-medisebaspect. 
Zw is bet gev'sl «'annecr zc, naast bet verriditeii nuj zuiver magi- 
sche manipnlaties, met oHc van dca olieboom, lupiitcf?], tama- 
riskezaad moot ingewreven woidcn, totdat „de maand vm bet 
barcji versttckcn is”. Dati ,.zaf zc de vmebt van hear lichaoni niet 
vcistootcn”, m.ft.w, geeti taiskraam bebbea. Het physisch-tnedtsch 
ai^ct is hier daaidoor kc-nbaar, dat de olie een goediiti iavlocd op 
het lichaain beeft, bet lichoaia doortrekt, wat de zwangere vtouw 
ten goede komt. Daarbij past men de laatste twee maanden der 
awangeischap nog iict volgcnde middei toe, waaria wedcront 
het ph^'sbch-Tiiedbcli aspect kaa gecanstaieerd wotilen: Men 
zalft nl. de \touw elken dog met geaeeskiaditige kmideti. Bij de 
bevaUing zelvo wordt wet is u^aar eeii of andcre bepaaide bezwe> 
ringstekst gerecitcetd ui wjrirden tnagisebe niaaipulaties vcnicbt, 
moar de voonioamste handelingen die dnarbij verriebt word™ 
zijn die, welke door do situatie vxwrgescbrexTm w'orden, en dus 
physisdi'-mcdiscJi; w^ij hebben daarom hier bet phy^sch*incdisdi 
aspect. 

Wanneer don aa die velerlci wederwajiudigbcdfin die de Bab.-,^, 
zwongere vrottw bee ft doorgemnakt en im de oaderscbeidenc magi- 
sche manipulaties, die ae zejve heeft %'OT)cbt of die aan hoar v«r- 
riebt zija, het kind good en we) ter wereld is gekomcn, xoo kan 
bet tv'cl. ceas bstig en diis bitiderlljk \tK)r dc ouders, inzondetbeid 
voor de moedor wczen, dte daarduor in baar diigebjkscbc bezig- 
bedea bL-Iemmerd woidt. ZnoaLs in ViHandeten wordt aange- 
troffen, hetgeen echter op leligieus terrain ligt, dot men, als ecu 
baby ia <lc wieg of tict bed woelig is cn veel schreit, zijn tctcvlucht 
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nirnt tfit ecu gebed, dat tot St. Jan dun Grijsui: of it'et don Krijtcr 
of tot OX. V. ter niste opgezonden wordl, ^rendde in Baby- 
Ionic un Xssyrie dc moeder van ecn {dud, dat otirustig was en vt-ul 
schreide, zjch. tot den ptiestcr-magiCT, opdat doe door bezin'ering 
eii magische tnanipoiatica den kfdne tot rust J»u biengen. Zaoals 
duK priester-niagi£t. de tnaSmayoe, bij zwangorschap moeilijke 
bevaljing zijn brjstand verlecnde, afzoo was hij tevens bcrcid van 
dienst te wejjeti in bet gtvai van ecn oitrustige en v«i] schieiende 
baby. HiJ bezotgde daardoor aan de ouders mstige naditen en aon 
de moeder mstige dagen ; inaaktc zicb dns zecr verdienstdijlc. 
Hij gebruikte tot dat doeJ eeo beswering on L-cn magische rnanrpn* 
Jaiie. welke, naast bet loutcr niagisch aspect, e«n phj'siscb-medisdi 
aspect verioonde. [n den bezweiingstekst, dicn dc tnagier gebmild, 
gaat een hicros logos voorop. ‘vraarin verbaatd woidt, dat lang 
geleden een kidn kind voortdmend sdireidc en dc godin Antoe 
dan door liot uitspreken van een bezweiing met goed gevolg boeft 
ingegrepen, De nm$nia£&>c moct nu lictzdfde doen en het lesul- 
taat is veraekerd of liever tem vcmkeid zijn. als bij een godheid 
ware, loools Antoe immeni een godin, is. De maiinaSSoc is editer 
sledbts mcnsdi, daaroni is zijn woord ntet vuldoendc; cr meet 
magischc majupulatic bij. wat dan ook op de volgende wijze plaats 
heeft, waarbij but ph3f*siscb-mcdisch aspect geoonstateerd kan 
warden. Hij neemt een stuk brood, dat nafuurfijk van tneel is 
gehakken, wijl meel immets. naar men tnecnde. de kiacht bezit 
dafimoiiun te woen, te viudrijven cn te binden, wrijft daarraede 
sievig o\’eT het geheele lichaam van het kind, totdat het in siaap 
ralt, wai na zulk een behandeluig nict vciwunderlijk is. Bdmlvc 
dat lict meel anti-dacnionische kracht woidt giiucht te bezitten 
is de gedachte bij die magische manipulatie deze, dat het brood 
door de bczwering gesebikt wonit, wat het cebter reeds zondcr de 
bt-Eweri«g in reken? mate ts, het \*nil van het lichaam van bei 
kind le ycTwijdtncn en daardoor liet kind van daemonischen invloed 
TO beynjden, vuil tmkt immers tlaemonen aan. blaar we licbben 
hverbij het pbysisdi-nit?disch asfiect, inzooverre door het remigen 
bet kind tegen pbt'sjschc Lnvioeden, die hci otimsfig maken un 
veel doen scdireien, wnrdt l>csch(!rmd, 

Er kan ook in de Bab.-Assyr. magie een psydnseb-ethisch 
Mpert geconsUteerd wonicn. Zoo bij het bonze wg, dc booze tong, 
den boozerv y-ineer, bet booze woord en den boozen vloefc en daar- 
tegwiovcr bij bet goedt oog. dc goede t«ng. dun goeden ^-inger, het 
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gocitcr woord. Wajinc'in' hierr bedocldt; truigtsche maniputatit^ 
vetricht worden bij afwezigheid ^in den peisoon, op H-ien m gericht 
2ija of Mnder dat Lar kcmiis van Iwsm koineq., dan zijn *c JinivcT 
magiscb, l•venael;r abi wajuui'T tnagbche ntaniputatjc^ vi-nicbt 
worden aai) beeldjes van pmoneit, ponder dat di' betrokkemen er 
kennis van bckomcn. Ges^iiedvn ecbicr aanwasiglieid van 
dengeno, op wijco ze gt^icht ziya, dan voegt zicb bij bel lontet 
magbeb but psychisdi-etMsch aspect: cvciieens gebeun dit ajs ae 
ter isjjiK^r kennis komen. 

Het pS3fdiisdi-eihisch aspect bevdiidt lich ook in dc jttnlooae 
fonnides, die in de Baby)onbidi-A£S}rn 5 chc literal unr ^vonlcn 
aongetToffeit, Zooals in den Hellenistischen tqd zutbe fonimle^ ab 
abracadabra en ablanathanaiba worden gevondsn, atdus kornen er 
ook in <Ie Bab.*Ass. teksten voor. Men treft hiedn do kortc magi- 
sebe focmules arapocra en arabapoeia, araiem en araba£cca aan. 
En sooals dc Romeinen de langgerckte magisebe formule ^.banat 
hanat lianat ista pi^a slsta danua bodannatistra" ter beschikkinf 
hadden, 200 hadden de Babylonigrs en AssyriSra de nog langere 
„ki ri^ti iibiki ri£ti la tibbiki la libi pi& pi$ti ia anii^ti Ha anail Soe 
aaziH anziH" tot hun dienst, Ufsdtoon in dew fonnule. evenajs in 
bet ndddeleeiiwsche ..bax pax max deus adimax" e.a. ivoorden 
voorkotnen, die rin bebben, bet gehecl als loodanig is rinloos. 
Door bet miTtericttw, dat in die formula ligt, behben ze op vat* 
bane personen ecn psycbi$chen invlocd, die door dtn invSottl van 
de aid op bet liebaam ook pbysiscb gevolg kan bebben en dtjs ook 
een physiscb-medi&di aspect kan vertoonen. Zoo bexien ts bet 
niet oDgcrijnid vranneer in bet Helletiistische Egypte bet nbritca- 
dabra als een middd tegen koorts ivcrd besdiouwd:. Het mede- 
'werken van den aicke door wil en opgevrektbeid is immers helang* 
fijk voor de genedtig. En in heixeUde licht beden is hei niet 200 
eig vTeemd ais voigens een Bab.^Assyr, tekst door den ,»boozen 
vlock", dio immers in bcpaalde omstandigbeden ecu psyebisch' 
ctbiscb aspect Iweft (aie bovenfi, ook pbysisebe invtoed wo nit 
uitgeoefend en dus een pbydsch naast cen psychisdi-etblscb aspect 
wonlt vertoond. geltjk bet beet: .,een booze vloek beeft getijk ecn 
daemon ewi mmsdi overvaUen. jammer, smart b«Jl Imm over- 
^‘alJen, ellcndige jammer heeft hem ovcrvallen. een booze vloek, 
ban, kKnal. Dien menscb slatdittc de booze vloek als een tarn." 

Dc magischc manipubittes met bet spceksel veitoonen evencisns 
bet psychisch-elbisch asjicct, itizoiideiiidd bij bet in BabyluniS 
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en Asisyri? voorkomcndfi getniik icgon iemajxd aan le spiroren. 
Giischicidde dtf door icnta&d, die kwaad bedioelde en de 
betFokken peisoon dit^ dan bad zulks psych Lsch-ethisdien invlocd 
op hem: hetzdidc is het geval wamieer degene die spuwde. goed- 
uriUtind was. 

Kaast het louter Tuagisch aspect constateercn we een psydiiscli- 
aesthetisch aspect in het volgend* : bi) het crotisdi tot trekken 
van mannen door vnonwen treft men in de Bab.^Ass. lltcTatuur een 
vorrn van bindingsmagie aan. widkc bestaat in het vlechteii van 
het haar. Dit verloont een psydtisch-^csthetisch aspect. Een 
snoer met knoopcn, wat inuncrs in algemcencn zin ook de haar- 
stiengel 18 . hceft, naar gedacht werd, magisch bmdende kracht, 
JEOnals het losmaken van zuik eett stioer magisch ontbindl. Alaar 
bij de haarvlechtiitg is bet aesthetische niet tc ontkennen. Of in 
I Tim. 2 :9 bet magisch aspect aanwozig is, kan, naar het mij 
voorkomt, niet heslist vronden. in elk geval is daar wel het peychtsch- 
aesthetisch aspect te constateeren. 

Gclijk in de Eumpeesdit Middelceuw^n de inagie haar invioed op 
het cnlitiurleven doet gelden en zij in het Euro pa van den modcr- 
nen tijd met verdwenen is, otscfaoon le in ons land op den achter- 
grond van het leveti weid gedrongen, blijkt aati de anderc zijde 
Hit hetgeen we boven beipraken. dat in de ond-Voor-Aziatisehe 
calhmr. incitjis Egypte. de niet-magische Iccnnis geenszins ont- 
breekt, doeh haar invioed in die mate kan geconstateerd warden, 
dat in dc beaweringsteksten eii de tnagische mattipulattes niet- 
tnngische aspecten van verschetdene gebteden van kennis knnncn 
worden aangcwczen. Hicruit blijkt. zooals we bedoeldcn aan le 
toonen, dat <0^ in de cultuurgeschicdenis van bet oude Voor-Azii!, 
induia Egypte, geai magisebe periodc aanweag b in dezeo sin, 
dat de magie dc cuUnur behcersebte; er waren nog andere cultuitr* 
factoren, nl. mike van kennis en kunst, weike eveneens een min 
of mflcr bepaleiidon invioed uilocfenden en die t evens in de magie 
zelve rich deden geldeti. .Aldus is het dan ook niet jiiist in de 
ciiitnnrhistoric, voormover althiim deze, met nitsluiting van dc 
toch nog maar sober geliendc Voor-Aziatische en Egyptisebe 
prachLstorie. uit de Utt4iniirc gegevens van bet o«de ^'oor-Azic 
en Egypte bekend is, een ttiagtache petiode te [wstiileerea. AVt] bc- 
doclcn met dit artikel, waarin voorbeeldcn, die zich vermeetdenm 
laten, van met-magisebe aspectea m dc magic gegeven aim /ulks 
eenigermate aan te toonen, ‘ 
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RltSUMfi 

iKp 9 Cts mtt^agique$ iU ia tititgie. 

La magie a de tout teiaps; accompagnd rhuma^it^ au cours de 
rhbtoire. Ellv n’est pas un ph^Jiatn^ne simple mats complexe et 
eile poss^ plusienrs aspects, ('aspect magique et les aspects non- 
magiques. Dans ta magie des Babyleniens, des Ass^tjciis ct des 
Egyplicus ces aspects sent, pour autaut que uous lea cumiBissons 
par les textes et les operations magiques, Ies sulvants ; I'aspect 
religieux^theologique 2) ('aspect physique>medicinal, 3] ('aspect 
plij-siquc-sciuel, 4) Taspect ps\Thique-ethique, 5) I'aspect psy- 
cbiqac'estbetique. L'aspect rdigieux-theologique sc umiufeste 
pendant I'invocation des dietix pendunt tes operations magiquiis, 
L'aspect physEque-mddidnal-'hy^enlqDe se montre dans W pro- 
cedes medicinatix et hygidniques qui necompagnent les manipu¬ 
lations putement magiques. L'aspect pbysique-sesuel peat ilre 
ddmontrd dans les procfdfo mddidnaux qui se mfrlcnt aux opdrn* 
tions ntagiqncs ayant le but de gudrir Timpuissance sexueHe; fgaJo 
ment cclles qui out rapport 4 la grossesse dcs femmes, la naissance 
des enfants e| all trailement des enfaiits turbulents, L'aspect 
psychique-dtbique se ddvoile dans tes paroles ct les manipulatuins 
magiques clles-mdmes pour autant qu'ellcs cxeroent certainus 
influences sur I'Amc et la morale des persoimes visecs par les pra¬ 
tiques appUquecs. L'aspcct psychique-estbdtiquc enfin se prdseute 
dans les cos oil le ritucl magique impressianne Time et les qualitds 
rdcepttves cstbdtiques dcs personnes impEiqudes. 

Comme au moyen-Age en Europe, et m&ne aux temps modemes, 
b magic n'a famais perdu entiArcmcnt sa prise sur la vie humaitic, 
d'aQtie part on petit oonstater que les connaissances scientiiiquos 
ne sont jatnots salts influcncer les pratiques magiques. La mi^e 
et la science conlinuent A cxister I’lme derautre, ce qui peut 
s'dbserver d^jA dans t'ancien Orient, On en peut tircr ta conduston 
qn'il cst impossible de discern et one pdriode purement magique 
dans lliistoire de la civilisation, du moins en tout que oeJtewci 
est connuc par la Uttcrature orientale ancienau, 
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AZAZEL 

BV W. H, GISPEN, Amsterhasi 

The word !>wtp occurs in the Oltl Testament only in Lev, XVI 
8,10.26. Lev, XVI is tlie chapter containing regnlations tor the 
day of atonement. Cp. Exod, XXX ro. Lev. XXIII 27—32. XXV 
9, Niim. XXIX 7—II. ti is not necessary to dwell on the divi¬ 
sion of Lev, XVJ into sources by modem critics, c,g, Ikuzmger 
and Stade, for it Jfl our purpose to make a few comments on the 
meaning of the word itwi?. And this meaning does not depend 
on the critical analysis of this chapter. 

In V, 5 wc read that Aaron shall take of the congregation of 
the children of Israel two goats for a sin odering and one ram 
for a burnt ofrering, Jn Hebrew : njg^ rny nroi 

raffing *tc. (cp. '“■haiiy"; Onitf TUr "a hairy goat". 

Tlie two hei;oat.s togethiT were one {dn-offering. "E% gait hier 
namli^. wic bemerkt, die allgemeinstc dJi. die umlasscndste, 
vollstandigste. htkistc Suhue. liber die hinaus kcine weitere 
mchr ftlr Ijaael denkbsu war] sie ats solche auch mtiglichit 
dara^dlen imd m wreianJidten lag rcchl dgcntlich iin Wesen 
und m dcr Bestimmimg unseres Textes. Daher soUen denn nach- 
dem berdts durch Blutspeagitng die SOhne ^geendigt" war 
(v. 20), die Suuden noch aui^eidem in die Wuste fortvetraacn 
^den (K. C. W, F* Biihr, 5 ytfj^'k des Afosaisxhat Cutlut II, 
Heidelberg r8j^ S. 679, 680}. In v. j ,he oflerings for Aanm him- 
sea were merged. In v. 3 we Iwve the offerings for the congra- 
^ Ml of the Israelita. can be translated: "for a sin offering", 
Dillmann and Rysse! in their commentary {Dit liuchtr ExoJms 
Leipzig 1897J say; "da nor dner der beiden Badte 
wtrkhr* als Sfhrfopfer geopferl wiirdc, so fet fttr die Siindt hier 
^ehMhr . far die Besdtigung der Sfinde". Bahr also suggests the 
l^b^ty of tninslaling the expression with LXX : ,^1 duaarw 
um der SQnde wiUea, d.h. wtx Tllguiig der Siind^ bT t^ 
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trajjsJatki^i "fur a flin offcritig" can be mnirttaiacd. The. viL'w. «( 
Blitir {ind Dillmana-Ry^l i3 uliso ibm we have to do viith the 
rcnto^'ai of sin. And this was the piirp4i5e of the sin offering. 

lo tlic Ritvisid rerstofi Lev, XVI 7—'lo reads like this: “Aiirf 
he shall take the tvvo goats and set them before Ihe LOltB at the 
door of the tent of meeting. And Aaron shall cast lots upon 
the two goats, one lot for the LOKIJ, and tho other lot for Ana^cl. 
And Aaron shall present the goat upon which tire tot feli for the 
LORD, and offer him for a sin offering. But the goat <in which 
the lot fell for AzaJtel shalt be act alive beffjpc the LORD, to make 
atonenient for him, to send him away for Azaatd in tire wihiein<^.’' 
In Lev. XVI 20—22 we read more about the goat for Azazel: 
"And when he has mode an end of atoning for the holy place, and 
the tent of roeeting, and the altar, he shaU present the live goat: 
and A-ifon shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confess over him all the inn^uities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions, even all their sins; and he shall send 
him away by the hand of a man that is in reodine&i into the wilder¬ 
ness ; and the goat shall brar upon him all thdr iniqniiies into a 
solitary li^»d ‘ and he tduill let go the goat into the wilderness," 
And in Lev, XVI 26 . "And he that letteth go the goat for Azazel 
shall wash ids clothes and bathe his flesh in water, and afterwards 
he shall come into the camp." 

In w. 8. 10, 26 the Hebrew test has LXX: r^djxaijto^- 
jfaUp (v. 81 ; tf toQ dnwEO/UEofov... ^<rrc dnowclXai 

othdv »<f Tijr dJiono^Mijr.,,. (v. 10): 

its Otpeair _ (V. 26), VuJg-: ct alteram capro 

emisKuio ,... (v. 8); cuius autem. in caprum cmissarhim- 

(v, to}; caprum ctnissatittm .... {v. 361, 

What is the meaiung of this ? 

Bocliart in Im /fi^osotam has written a very Interesting chapter 
“dc hitco Azajw.'! qui vulgo eraLssarius didtur". What lie aaya 
there we can repeat nowadays: "in iis locis quid proprio sit A^ascl 
magno mnl imtn e quaerunt uitcrprett^ neque dum id constat satis'' 
(/fieremiemt, edttio teiiin, Lugduni Batavorum MDCLXXXXII, 
1 p. 650). Winer in his Leatcon ntanual/f ti Chaldai- 

ci$m (Lipsiae 1838) makes a remark of the same kind, for he writes 
S.V. . voeab. perobscunim in quo interpretando miriBce 

fluctuant viri docti, ^tulti conflaium putant,,., es et ut 
signiheetur hircus abitm^. LXX; iLnene^jraFo^, VuJg. emissariiis, 
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Symmacb, Sic verba v, lo vv* 

^tKj^ iia interpKtaberis dimittcre emu tanqttatn hirciim cmissa* 
rium. Nec id asperins dictum cxistimavermi (cf, form* ’trsrr!> nr). 
Sed vj constat eit^prttm tion AtVcuin detiutarG/' 

Tbe first opinion is tficrefore that is the name of the he- 
goat himself. So the Dutch translation {SlixtemerlaliHg ); "den 
wt^ggaanden bok" (v. 8); ..eencii weggaanden bok" (v. lo); „een 
we^aande bok" [v. 26), comp* Aquila S)TBm., 

Vtdg* 


Although contaitis all the consonants of f? and ^ (to go 
away. comp, lexica s-v.), this interpretation is not probable. 
The aignment of Winer and others that ry is capra is true. And 
the Hebretv text reads in v, 8 ; in paralielism with iwfpV. 
V, 2& also would offer great diificolty as to finding a suitable 
translation, for there W'e n^d ; fit Staien- 

vfrtaiing has here : "cn die den bok, wclke een weggaande bok was, 
*al uitgetateu hebben'*, but ihLs is iiot an aocurate tttanslation. 
for that would be consistent with the npiuion that should 
mean the goat which is going away: "and he that letteth go the 
be-goat to the goat which is going away", which is 
Therefore we can uuderstand the reading of Stat^ertuling and 
also that of VuJg. : "ille vero qui dimiserit caprum cTOtssaiiiiin"* 
The only possible meaning of v. 26 for those who adhere to this 
first o])inion might be that w in this v. means: 

"the goat whicli has got the lot, for But this would be 

BXi uncominod description. 

fhe second opinion docs not assume to be the name of 
tlic he-goat himself, but sees in it a uomea abstractum. 
ts the same as WJ?, Gcsenius-Kautjcscli {Hebriiiah* Grammaii/i^, 
§ 30 n) mentions this derivation as a posstbdity. but Stade 
( LMuck der fi^rHischai Cmmmatih 1 § 234. *35) and Olsbausen 
^.ehrb. der Hcbtaischcn Sprache § i 83 a) are of this opinion 
IS nomen abstractum : qetaltal with the vocalisation qetali 
tiJ. In Hebrew the verb is ntiknown. But h, Ambit wVhave 
the verb jf. "to remove", ^^^alal or qetaltal means the quick 
ri^tition of an action. Van Katwijk in a vtry instructive art^e 
about Axazel (Guw/piwtrrf TkeoiegiscH Tiidschtift 1013 u 

translares "snel w^ggaan, vluggc verwijdering". B^Z-who 
Ram >-iilliger Hinwtigscbaffiing"* F M Th 

BaU ; om te vciwijdertn" tnameJy to remove the sin and the 
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iropimty; see KerkfUjA WcordetiAoei I p, 34). De 

WilfJc e» Uifltg, Lmtifus): "en eoi tut: oni weg te dragca" 
{v. 8). Buber—^Rosetizweig: '*cui Lgs; Ftn* Riumaus". la v. to 
De Wilde bas: *'en de bok, waarop bet tut: ,om weg te dragen* 
gcvaUen is" ; Buber—Ro^nzweig t "der Bt)ck abet, aui den das 
Los berauficam; Fiir Hauamus ; in v. 26 De ttlldc reads: ‘‘de- 
gene, die nu den bok ,om weg te drageo,' weggebracht bceft*'; 
Buber—^Rosenzweig : "Der aber dea Bock tu R^nmaus inslicss". 

Now tbe dtfrivatiDn of Vwp from a verb Vts, which we have not 
found in Bebrew. is very uncertain, Kduig remarks in his Lehr- 
gebSude dtsr Hebraischen Sftrachi II p. 417 : "in kcineni anck’ni 
Reduplicaltousstasun ist der sicb dissiinUiicrenile Consonant 
dutch M ersetzt (auch 1st i sehr seUen gegenuber 6}... /' And 
in the translation of Bubei—Rosctiswcig (Das BnrA rr//, Bertiu, 
Schocken Verlag) "Rauuiaus" is written as a proper name. And 
indeed tn V. S the name mr** ought to have a pendant in the name 
^twp. 

Hue third opinion is that is the name of a place. So 
Rashi; rryj ipwa? tP Tn mvt Wp “Aiarel; 

Uus is a hrm and hard mountain, a steep rock, for it is said 
(v. aa): a land that is cut ofi“. Boebart also thinks of a place t 
"Ita hirconun unus recte diectur Domino fuisse servatus. nempe 
ut super altare mactatus iUi esset m cibuni, quod de I’ictlmiB 
tegitur." Lev. at V, 6 et passim. “Alter servatus zricp^ ad a^aisel, 
iieig iraxote^^tc, id est ut in locutn desert) remotum et wpa*' 
ratura deducatur qui vocatur veisu vigerimo secundo m; 
terra excisa aut divtdsa’' (I.C. I p. 655), Cp. also Yoma 67b, 
Lundius {Hdltgdommsn II p. 760; a place or a motmtam in tlie 
desert). But Winer is right when he says; “at vero sic in verbts 
V. 10 ^ 5 T 3 W] fugida incsset tautoldgia*'. 

Yet Aaaacl is a name, but not the name of a place. “Frooi 
the direction in v. 8 about casting lots: 'one lot lor the LORD and 
the other for Azarel' it seems clear that some personality distinct 
from the Divine Being la denoted, and this interpretation of the 
word is accepted by most moditn, and some ancient writera“ 
(Chapman—Streane, The Book of LeaitievSt Cambridge 1914 p, 185). 
Azazel is a demon of the desert. In the deserts the demons are 
living, cp. Is. XHl 21, XXXI V14, Mt. XII 43; Lk. XI 24; Rev. 
XV'UI 2. It b here not a sacrifice to this demon (such sacrifices 
were forbidden, cp. XVIf 7), no, this deed of sending the hogoat 
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with all the Laiquities and aH tlu: tronsgrosstems and all the dns 
of the ditldrcri of Lsiacl to A^&zcl U a scorn of that evil «;{nrit. 
This 13 the aeoDJid part of the dn oftering to the lord and this 
part expresses the idea that the sin has its place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the demon of the dastrl. cp. Zach. \'3—Scripture 
(cp. the places mentioned above) and tradition are a proof of this 
interpretation, which is accepted by Mandclkcm {daemon deser- 
ticola)^ Keil. Baentsch, Heinisch, Koordtzij. KGnJg, Robertson 
Smith. GiapBian — Streane and others. In the Book of Enoch, 
Aaaael appears as a demon or fallen angel, cp. VI 6, VIII i—j, 
X 4. 8 . XIU, t. LIV 5. LV 4, LXXXVni i. The Greek fonn of 
the name in \T 6 is XtclfjjA, in VIII 1—3, X 4. « AfaifjL In 
X 4 the Lord speaks to Rafael: ’'Bind Azazcl hand and foot and 
place him in the darkness ; make an opening in the desert, which is 
in Diidael, and place him therein''; and in X 6: "And on the great 
day of judgment he shidl he cast into the fire". Charles, whose 
translation I was giving, makes the remark: "the preliminary 
punishment of AmkcI Is described in \*v, 4. 5 ; the final one in v.6. 
Azmtel was concciverl as chained in the wilderness into which the 
scape-goat was led- The Jerusalem Taigmn (Ts. Jonathan) on 
Leviticus says that 'the goat was senl to die in a hard and rough 
place in Uie wilderness of jagged rocks, i.e. Beth Chaduda', This 


Beth Chaduda was three miles, or according to another account, 
twelve miles from Jcnisalem. This is dearly Ihe Dudael mentioned 
iti this \eTse. and it is thus a definite locahty in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem", (R. H, Charles, Tht of Enoch. Oxford 1893 
p. 73). Also in the Book Sohar {‘tnur! '») Azazel appears as a 
fall MI angel. Now the vtdue of tins Jewish tradition Is not so 
groat as that of Scripture. But in view of these facts it is not 
tieccssajy to end with a 'non Utpief, 

Another «picstifln is: w'hat 13 the meaning of the word ? It 
IS possible that was the name of an old heathen deity and 
that thw name has become that of the satan as b the case with 
aw >ra. Jirku thinks it possible that !?rtrp originally was bw-rp. 
And rrp was then the same as rru. a deity known by Atainak 
tnficnpliDns, but that is not very probable, kdtiig refers to Spen¬ 
cer and others, who translate : "fortis (princeps) decedens*' (Lthr- 
geWtf II p 417). rpinarts : "iim tst seincm Uisprunge 

aadi die LXX aberaetzen), avemmeus. ein Unliold, *dn Damon. 
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den man weil von *ich {AUtrfUmtr pi. 479), Btti aga^t 

this opinion cp. van Katwijk Lc. p. ^4. See also otliet e^pkekatinns 
of the ttiune quoted by Votck in his article Atazel (i^co/fncyAlo- 
pSdifi fUr proU^OHituhe Thttdo^e und Kirc^ n p. 32X, 33a). 

IkKTB fg mains . a ctu)C uiterpreiufn. Perhaps ekeavations ia the 
future will solve this problem. Meanwhile the best tendering of 
the wQtd isj AzaitcL So in the Ihitch translation of Kuenen^ 
Hooykaas^ Kosteis and Oort {Lciduhe Vertaling). And the new 
tiansktion of the Dntch Bible Society (Mederlandsch Bijbd* 
genootschap) will also read : Azarel. 

The 3rd of Jamuuy 1916. 
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SOME REMARKS ON EXODUS XXI 7—12 
The Hebrew Female Slave 

BY P, A H. DE BOER, Leidek 

Tbe begumitig of Ex. xxi regulates the privileges which the 
Hebrew stave enjoyed above those enjoyed by the slave of foreign 
origin. Privileges which arc shown in the possibilUy oi heedont 
after a certain fised. time. What now foUow’s deals with the posi¬ 
tion of tJie female Hebrew slave with regard to these privileges. 
For her other rules must be followed as her position differtd from 
that of the male slave. The female slave is not only a worker for 
her master, but as a woman she is also his property. The master 
can take her as his wife. vv. B and 10: he can also give her in 
marriage to his son, vs. 9; or to one of his slaves, without thereby 
losing his rights of property, vs. 4. 

As a Hebrew the female slave possesses certain fixed rights. 
These are enumerated in Ex. xxi 8—11. They consist of two 
ways in wbidi the slas'e can become free, by payment of a ransom 
and by non payment of a ransom ; and of a n^ulatioD of the treat¬ 
ment of the slave who has been used as a wife. 

Whenever the slave ceases to find favour in the eyes of her master, 
he can sell her. But if the slave is a Hebrew, he does not possess 
unlimited freedom in this respect. He is bound to sell her to her 
faraily. The use here, vs, S. of the verb rns,to redeem, is very 
clear. The girl returns to her family as the result of payment ^ 
either the fethor pays the ransom or a ransomer. This is empha¬ 
sised very dcaity in the second part of the 8th vcme. tn the 
events here discussed the master of the slave may not wOl her 
to a strange family. In my opinion ps means here, as we often 
find, family, geos. The Targumim translate and explain npr pu 
by prrw ti:. 

In the tenth and eleventh verses the second possibility of gain¬ 
ing her freedom js discussf:(i If after some tune the master 
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takes a seooiid wife, the Hobit^w stave who has been us^ as wife 
must ctHifinue to share the fiiiviteg{*s of the wives. Ajii as 
secondary wife she keeps her rights to food, doihing (sheJter). 
and rights which are specialty mentioned, r'JV is a hapax 
Neither ctyxoology nor synonym gives an accurate 
translation of this word. Following up the ancient versions 
the usual tTanslation is scxnal inteicnarse, conjugal rights. The 
stem njit, to mind, meddle with, is supposed bore. The observ¬ 
ation in Gesenius—Buhl’s Dictionary, that in thus trai^ating it 
we an rather deriving it from the ston rop in the Pi., "forcing a 
marriage upon"', b not quite dear. From the meaning "fordfaly 
dishonoured" to ’’conjugal rights” b more than one step, Albert 
Sduiltens' conjectures on this passage, in hb AHimadversiottes 
pkitithgicite et ad varia toca Veteris TesUmtentt 1709, are 

still fascinating. Schullens points to the Arabic stem ^-1}=- which 
means, to help; and on this ground he translates r:;ii;r by mtxUiwa. 
And he adds Hut in this sense it b often used in Arabic t<i indicate 
at the some time conjugal duty. He refers to me nrp, Gen. ii 
i 3 and 20. Schultens reads as the Onkeios’ Targum nnrtp, pUnum^ 
If the master does not give the slave her full rights, no duty 
rests on hw family to pay the ransom. Thb also holds good for 
the ransomer, so that she can tetuni to her home without any 
payment being made. 

We have seen thus how the Hebrew' girl has to Iw treated when 
she is at the same time the wife of her nuister. She lias also the 
right to a ftaed favnumble treatment when she has been given in 
marriage by him to hb son. By this arrongemeiit of Iicr master 
she shares Ure rights of a daughter and in thisi case too st rict account 
b taken of the fact that she b a Hebrew, 

The translation and explanation of the bth verse, that treats 
of the ransomiiig of the female slave, are more difficult than the 
above would lead to believe. The Masorctic text runs as foUows 
JT3*ni33 □ri' nnem mir 'i'W nim« 

.Many scholars arc of opuuDn that the denial n*? before mir 
sliGuld be altered to so the Greek and Amntuic ttaiLslations, 
and they translate the parenthetic clause my* by "who 

has set her aside for himself". Others make a radical ^literation 
by readieg the verb in’ instead of the verb ly*, Budde in ZAW 
1^91, and many ottieis after him. Still others find it necessary to 
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lea\'e out the negative too, Kobortaon Smith in ZAXV 1692, and 
othcre after him. We have not found any te!rt*<sritical foundation 
for these alterations. 

Scholars coiiseqaeatly argue over the original reading with the 
supjMxsed meaning of the sentence as foundation. At the end of 
the verse one uses to say that a moral judgement is pronounced 
on the behasdour of the master of the slave in the words ra-niaa, 
The above expression is causally translated, “since he has been 
unfaitirful to her*’. Here we have the starting point for various 
suppositions regarding the moral behaviour of the slaveholder 
which would be criticised in our text. These suppositions arc 
the base of the ulteraiiors in the text. Such a starting point 
allows various views! 

The liberation of the Hebrew male slave in the preceding peri* 
cope, liowcvcT, does nf>t depend on the moral behaviour of the 
master. the difFiciitty of deciding which criteria must 

be applied by the judging of this bcliaviour, it does not seem to 
me necessary that we should explain our text in this moral way. 
Oui diaptcr judges neither the keeping of slaves, nor the taking 
of a slave as wife, uor the giinug of her as wile to another member 
of the hoasdiold. And so far as 1 can see neither does it judge 
Lite case in which a master repudiates his slave wife. It only 
decides how in such a case a slave who is a Hebrew girl must 
be tnated- 

If these presumptions are c o rr ec t, it would be useful to restudy 
the above text, The verb itr’ means "to keep in doing something", 
"to appomt", "to assign", "to declare indissoluble", 2 Sam. 
XX 5 infonns vts that Amasa has not been snccessful in mobUizuig 
Juda within the fixed time, nir "^K "nn. JHWH's 

sword, according to Jer. xlvii 7, docs not rest but remains by the 
orders of him, aimed at, or in—cp. Numb, x 3 and 4, and Nvh- 
vi 10—, the city Askeion and Ihc coast. So JHWH'i rod remains 
in the city for the judgement, Mic. vi 9. Curresponding with this 
meaning the Ntf. means "to show itseU somewhere", "to appear 
in public", "to reveal", Ex. 3 txv ^2. a.o.; said of many, "to 
come together", josh, xi 5. a.o. And in the Hif, ii means, 
"To make fixed regulations with regiird to", Jct. xlix 19 1 .14 

' 3 TP '*511 Who is like unto me and who makes fixed 

regulations with regard to me ?" ; and Job ix 19, where, as if 
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to tnake it more clear, has been added cst^ . xw 9 
the same verb to express the arrangement ai the master with 
regard to the slave destined as a wife for Ms atm. 

The first part of our verse can thus be paraphrased as follows ; 
If she ceases 10 please her master, who therefore docs not keep 
her, then he must see that she is ransomed. 

The subordinate claitse .1 ij," explains what the result is 

of the main verb. The master finds her no longer pleasmg and so 
keeps her no longer. Tlifi displeasure is of such a nattire that he 
keeps lita’ no longer in Ms house, Both verbs are necessary to 
explain the situation. The mastesr puts away Ms slave. But 
because she is a Hebrew, he cannot sell her to all and sundry, he 
ran only cause her to be ransomed- He must sec that she letnnis 
to her fathers bouse in payment uf a ransom. 

rr^sTTurt m, I render with; If*,,, then..,, cp. vs, 3. If 
he is a married man, then gOE his wife with him, r-KT'yost; 
and IJ, .-Vnd if he denies her,.,, then she sliall be free, 

The second part of the vcibc gives us no new ideas on the subject 
but only stresses the first* The last words ra-rma do not lead 
our thoughts to a new chapter, the moral behaviour of the master 
of the slave, but keep to the subject of our and the previous peti- 
cope, that of the liberation of the Hebrew slaves, Tlie expreaaon, 
in my opinion, has no causal meaning. 3 before the Infinitive 
has, as usual, a temporary meaning. The verb tjq means, "to 
break a contract”, "to dissolve", '‘not to keep in doing sotne- 
ihing”- Naturally the breaking of a contract is usually condemned. 
But the verb itself has not always sucli a condeumalory rnean- 
ing. In Judg, ix 23 it is 'efoftiitM who sends a spirit of calamity, 
a "bad" spirit, to bring about a rupture. Perhaps in Hab, ii 5 
WB find the literal meaning, nty pyi *tu un fri, "Tlie wine 
makes the reckless man unsteady and he does not reacli his 
goal”* I think the word -to, ’‘dress”, "manUe", the covering 
which ts changeable and covering, U connected with the ^amo 
stem. The mn^aning "to deceive” is closely connected with this. 

The verb *jjo expresses, in my opinion, in our text the same 
meaning an *11?* *6. "to break the bond", "not to keep it up". A 
connection, a contract is. broken. In cur text the master breaks 
the contract with his female slave. No mention is here made 
about h jis right to do so. His right to do so is admiticd without 
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continent. What is fixed is what he must take care for, when he 
ends the contract in this way, especially when the girl is a Hebrew, 
For this reason I think the end of the 6th veree nniat be ttnuskted 
thus: when he brtiaks the oonttact with her, id tst when he puts 
her away. 

This second part of our verse codifies etaphatiesUy the right of 
the Hebrew female slave: the purchased ^ remains under the 
poie^as of her own father, the master was forbidden from selling 
her to a strange family. 

Here follows a translatioD of our passage, on the base of the 
ineceding remarks. 

7 And if a man sells hb daughter as a slave, she cannot be 
Hberated as the male staves «ni 

8 If she ceases to please lo'her master, who does not keep her, 
then he must see that dm b ransomed. 

To a strange family he may not aeU her, when lie breaks hb 
contract with her. 

9 And if he deddes to marry her to hU son, he deal with her 
after the manner of daughters, 

ID If he takes a second wife, he may not diminish her food, her 
clothes and her conjugal rights (?). 

II And if he denies her these three, then she Shall be free, without 
ransom, without payment. 

April 194b 
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DE COMPOSITIE VAN DE SAMUEL-BOEKEN 

ix^R TH C, VRIEZEN, Groswcek 

Een bf^udeering vmt bet prableem van de oompoatie der bodiCien 
Siimud is ssecr ititcressaat, boviend aU e«n i^gpuxzJo voor pU£Z«taars. 
Er is dan ook keel wat gepaat en gemcten, [osganaakt cn veixtt 
in dcze book«n. O. Eissfddt doet In xijn Eini^'itttig in das AUe 
Tcsiam^ daarovcr eeo heel verbaal en eindigt dit (blx, met 
de woonden ; „Man siehl: der Qior der Stimmen, die siich zur 
Komposition titiserer Bitcher geaossert haben, ist necht bantj 
tind es wild nicht leicht sein, den eben wkkJich vieldeutJgfm 
Talbcstand wciijgstcas emigermassen cinleudxtend zn akiajien.” 
Wij wiltcn gecn nverzicht geven over de vele meeningen, die te 
berde eijn gebracht. maar verwijzen daarvoor iiaar Eissfeldt’s e.a. 
inleidingcD. 

De grootc font, die men bij tict onderzoek vaak heeft gemaakt, 
b o.t.^ dat men uitgegaoit is van de Fentatcnch-kritiek en de bron- 
nen J. en E. heeft ndlJen terugvindcn in de Samn^boeken, a] is 
het be^jpcUjk, dat men daartoc kwun; immeis, de eerste helft 
van I Samuel is rvenals de Petitateueb ecn conglomeraat van bron- 
nen, cm ook komcn in de latere Da'^'idsverteUingen veraduUende 
doublet ten voor, die tot broimciisplicsing recbt schijncn te gcvun. 
Itict dit al benadeidc men de SamuSlboeken met cen (hcorie, die 
ooTsprvnketijk niel aan het geschrift self was ontleend. 

Wij moctcn, om ecu oplossing tc vinden, uitgaan t'an de Davids* 
gesdUedenis en wel allereerst van de berocmde histone van den 
stiijd am den trooii. 2 Sam. 11 (lo)— 20 tn i Kon. i en 2, die men 
reeds lang a!s eenhetd heeft erkend en waarin men terccht een 
politieke historicbeschhjviitg heeft gezicn. Dit stuk d3ntastte- 
gcschicdenis heeft een doel, nl. het reebt van Salomo op den troon 
te bevestigen ‘). Het is gcschicvcn door ecu man van ecn diep 

Zitt b.v. Ai Beotaeo : 0*t iiwttililislu iluhinfiyii, Tnlosi^ l^iitnkrjn 
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niligicuzen geest, die nauw met Salomo verbonden was, en met 
dt intieme histone van fact koningshuis van zeer nabij bekend is 
geiivcesi : hier word! openiaar, wat er aidi tusschen Natan en 
David htfcft afgespeeld up enkcle beslissende momenten van jtjn 
(even. De figuur vmii Natan treedt in z Sam. ii en i Kon, j xeer 
sterk op den voorgrond. Hot is niet uitgeslotcn, dat wjj in i Kron, 
ag : ag dezK veriialen aangeduid vinden als dv gcschkdenissen 
van den protect Natan; ay zouden dart op Natan ielf worden 
teniggevocid. Dit laatste moet — indien dezo vertiiden inderdaad 
cciiitempominc gesduedenis zijn, ti^aaraan men oi, niet Iran twij- 
ielcii -fttiar ajii, Dit beteckent nog niet (hit xq in den vorm, waar- 
in wij ze Uebben, door den profiret zelf ge5dire\-eQ moeten zjjn. 
otndat Natan inuners in den ^den persoon wordt ingevoerd. De 
man, die besduhte over de m^moiies van Natan, is tncl dc grootst 
tDr^gciijke waarschjjnlijkheid aan tc wijzcn, nL zijn zoon, die iti 
1 Kon, 4:5 w’crrdt genoemd r Zabud ; aijn naam komt veror onder 
de hofdignitartssen \’an Salomo; van hcra wordt gczi^d. dat liij 
was piicstcr en vriend dfis konings. Alle drk gegevens, din wij van 
h(an hebfaen. maken hem tot de mecsl gesdiikte itgutit, die aan te 
wijzen is als event uecl sidirijvcr van deze gesdiredcnis ; als auteur 
verivacht men Eeniand, die de peisoojilijke ml, die Natan bceft 
g^pedd aJs hofproteet, volkomen ht*eft gchend ; bovendien iemand, 
die nauw met Salomo was verbonden en ten slotte tot de geleerden- 
stand (prifsters) beeft hehmrd : welnu, Zabud, Natans warn, dioeg 
den hij'zort(ieren titel I'm!! iriend des konings, eca titel, dk overi'* 
gens allcCTi voor de aati David vcrkuochtc figuw Htisa* wordt g«e. 
hniikt [2 Sam, 15 ; 37 ; 16 i 17). Dese titel is waarsehijntijk naar 
ligyptiscb voorbeeld in het Isradtctische hodeven overgciiomen 
(zie Erman — ^Kanke : A^pkn 1923, Ida. Ten slotte was Zabud 
priester en kan men van hem httcrair werk verwaditcn. Zoodat 
o^cr alle bekende persoMij uit Solomo’s of Davids otngeving 
Wj liet altermrst in ^nmerking komt als sdirijver dcr weUpi^ 
kende, op Natans herinneringen gegremde, verdediging van Salo- 
mOE koningsehap. Hirjnnec exit Ahjatar. die trouwens 00k op 
andcie grrmden (vooral zijn tegenstarid tegcii Satomo's camdidu- 
tnur), zooals needs door velen is ingezien, onme^cUik als sdiriiver 
QC2cr vurhalew lean gefdtat- 

Nu is de trpoilsopvolgiligsgesciliedenis met talrijke dr^den ver- 
wev^ met de voorgesdiiedeiiis van Dowd: het optreden van 
31 efibosot in 2 Sam. i6«i ig vereisclit, dat men in de tioonsonvol- 
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gin^sg’eschicdcnis opneemt -2 Sam. 9 - Maar dil Iiooftlstuk kan nifi 
d€ inleiding iijti geweest tot dc capita lo —20 nnniers 9 • i intro- 
duccert do dguar van J^matao on Jwt linb van Saul. Hiermoe 
komt «n pdiwi ni^nwe vcrbalenrocks. die dooF den scUrijver van 
dc capita 9—eo woidt voorondcrsield, naar vtnen; er b gcen 
andcre verklaring voor dan deze, dat de troonsopvoigiiigsigeschie- 
di-iifn dcei tiitmoaklc van een grooter gehcel. waarin Mefiboset en 
met bem Jonaton cn Saul paasen; m.a.w. het gchcele Saul-David- 
Jonatan-oomplcx, dat voorafgaat (van 1 Satn. rfi: 14 af), moot 
tot de g€schicdenis hebben bdiwird- Zoo Vi'Oidt 00k bet optreden 
van Shnel in ’ Satn. 16; 19 en i Kon. 2 ougedwongcii verklaard. 
Hot is zetfe zoo, dat met den dood van Sirntd licl veitiaal inndigt 
en de schrijver besluit met de woorden; AJzoq is bet kotunkrijk 
hevestigd in de ha md von Salomo. l>e famtllcgeschiedenis van David, 
die uiiJnopt op de trocuisbestijging van SaloniD, maaki doannoe 
deel nit van een groot politiek-histortich werfc, dat he I recht van 
Daxids gcstacht op den troon x'aii Israel ais (^volger van Saul 
bc 5 chrt}ft on verdedigt. 

In dit work wordt aangetoond, dat David tiooil den troon heeft 

begecTd, maar altijd Sanl heeft erkcndalsdtnGeaalldex'aiiJahwe, 
hem dnariiiTn tot tweemaaJ toe heeft gespoard en zclfs den bemd- 
schapper, die deb bctoenide Saul te bebben gedood, beeft bitcn 
ncerhouwen; van David lean getuigd worden betactfde waarmce 
oijs WilbeJmus bH^int en eiodigt; 

Voor Godt wil ick belijden 
End Zijner grootcr Miicbt, 

Dat ick tot ghecnen tijden 
Den Coninck heb t'cradit. 

David is niet door eigen wil op den troon gektimen, maat door 
God daarop gebmcht; Hij heeft bet xoct geldd, dat hem bet kotiiiig- 
schap is toegevaUen. Ook Jonatan. Saul’s rcchtmatige eriopvolger, 
heeft horn cikcnd aJs den man, wfen de trowi toekwam (i Sam* 
23; 16 v,v.). David heeft zells later deii dood van Isboset gewro- 
ken en aan bet buis Sauls wvigedaan (2 Sam, 9); de terechtstelling 
von xeven zoncu van Saul gcscbieddc op hijzondcre aanwijaiog 
x-ao jabwe en David heeft lelfs him Ujkcii na bun dood eon eer- 
iijke begiafenis gegeven, zooois hij 00k torgde voor de bijacttlng 
x-an do ovcrblijfselen van Saul en Joitaian {2 Sam. 2j), 

Daarentf^cn iraebtte Sauls famiiie (en de Benjaminietcn; 2 Sam. 
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20) nog steals tegen David te stoken (Simei) en heeft zelfs civ ongv- 
ItUdcigc Mefiboset een dttbbelzuintge rol gtsspceJd (2 Sam. t6 ■ rg}. 
Dc vcrliondcnheid van DaNidaan de famiLie van Saul word! vootal 
in zijn liefde tot Jonatan eu MichaJ gcteekend, Waafoiii dan todi 
niet ecu Koon uit dil HuweHjk, die voor tii?t gehcelc Isra^lietiscbe 
volk aj^emcUjk was gewecst. op den trooii kwam. vertelt 3 Sam. 
6. dut in deitii sametibang bcstist tiuis hoort en niet iooals men 
vaak wil in vcrband met de arkgcscliiedeiiis ^'an i Sam, 4^ nioet 
worden gebracht; het verkaal vertelt ons, hoe de Hots van de 
kouingsdocbier David in zijn vroomheid ten diepste kwetst eu 
znlk een verwijdcring veroorzaakt. dat zij als geliefde itouw word 
vei^tooten en haar plants mocst afstaan aan Batseba. De Iiistorie 

Davids vTouwen iioort in deze heele dynast iegeschiedenis 

th%m. 


Eu deze gescliiedenis is in Iwar geheel eeti verdediging van de 
recJiteu van tet [>a\idische liuis. Ze is een apologie in denzeJfden 
dicpcn, zedelijken en gecstclijisen ziti ats h« Wilhelmus een apoto- 
gic was yoor Willem van Oranje, den grondtegger van de Nededand- 
sclic tTiJUeid — en daatdoor gewordcn Is de kauonicke volkspsalm 
en hei vrijbddslkd van het Nederlandscbe volk. Wij kunncn van 
hienut bc^jpen, hoe bet boek Samuel zelfs tot ecm <tut der hei- 
Jige Sdinft van het Jndeesche volk kon wrden ; hct Dividahuis 
werd in dere bistcjiie gezten als een gave Gods en di( bleef bet 
fehemchende gezichtspmit der Judecsche gescHied- en geloofe* 
t»esi±ouwtiig. dat immers aan bet Davidshnis wrbond de vcr- 
wachting van heiiskonbig dcr toekomst, den Messias bij uit- 
nfrtncndbt^id^ ^ 


Ke( ai^logetiscb knrakier blijkt duidelijk uit bet ieil.dat alJcrJei 
beWmjke historisebe mededeelingcn pas Uler werden tO€g«^d 
^ us in bet oorspmnkeltjke werk niet aanweEig waren j Davids 
vyovcntigen (a Sam. H), zelfe Davids dood (t Kon 2 ‘ lo^isl 
«jn mL^edeelingen, die door latere baud werden ingelascht ■ 

hi;^ «n gewoon alijemeen’ 

toonewerk gewr«sl. m.aar heeft cen zeer bepaald docl^e^ 
de apojogie van bet Davidsbuis ««iiena. 

het mocilijke iLitemire probleem : kan men deze ver* 
dedigmg ra n Davids djmastiekc reebt ook (itterair afronden ? 
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Sommi^ hebben getn«end daarvati te moetcn alsico, znoah 
Host en vooral Weiser. Eissfeldt, a.w. biz. 149, wijst cr op, dat 
het p.odcnbar uitmilgUcb” U bet begin hot gosditift, als welks 
kem men eenstonmtg * Sam. 11—20 en 2 Koti. 1, 2 beschniwt, 
nauwkeurig tc bepalen ; hij vorlUaait dit nit hct feit. dat de autenr 
^aat op de schonders van vroegerc \‘crtialcis, die dc, in zichzeU 
gealoten, aparte verhalen hebben gegevcn. Op deze wi}2fi lost liiss- 
fctdt de eenheid 'van het boek principieet op eu hecft geen plaats 
meer voor een werketijken auteur; de Samnclboeken wocden voar 
heia even verbrokkeld als dc Pentateuch, uitgezonderd dan dc 
tioonopvolgingsgeschiedcnw zeU ; zij zijn niel veel anders dan een 
vcizamelwerk van redactoren. die de bestaande verhalcn aaneen^ 
rilgen. Deze besdiouwing doet beslist te kort aan de eenheid, die 
aaJi het boek (mtgezuuileTd de eerste hoofdstukken) Un groodslag 
ligt ; en rekent bovendien tc wdnig met het kanikter van de 
Hebieenwsche gesehiedbeschrijving. Do schrijvers geven htm be- 
schouwingcn in opeenvolgcnde vcdialcn Mroer, zooals Jezus later 
zijn .Jeer'' in gclijkenissen geefi. Doze verhalen be vat ten niot alleon 
verteUingen. die uit lust tot vertellmi zijn gegeven, maar tevens 
ztjn zi] gozamenlijk dragerii een gedachte; in de opeenvotgende 
beeldea, die lii ontwerpen, zetten zij het betoog voort. Het b 
deze eigenschap der HebreouMracht ge3chiedbe.schr{jving. die het 
Tnoeihjk maakt, bij dooreenwerking van vctschillende brotmen, 
zooab in de Pentateuch en eJdei^ het ge^'al de onrspronkdijke 
draden, die de atiartc gcachiedenbseu verbinden, weer lemg te 
vinden. Dat b 00k de moeiiijkheid bij hot begrijpen en reoonstniec' 
ren van de Da^'idSgeschiedenis. Hceft men echter den draad ge- 
pakt, dan kan men bem uok volgeti. 

Het b ous dutdelijk geworden, dat er van dc troonsopvalgmgs- 
geschiedenb een lijn loopt naax de geschiedeois van SanI en David, 
^e begint in i Sam. 16:14. Echter kait deze pericoop nlct den aan- 
vang vormcn van het gchede verhaal. Want cap, 16:14 v,v. ver* 
onderstelt op zijn bcurt wcer de Saiilsgesducdenb. Waar bvgint 
tin het verh^ } Want c!e Sanlsgeschiedenb b 'Weer tmet die \'an 
Samuel venveven. I-lct begin van de Sanlsgeschiedenb terug te 
vinden, b het grtiotc vraagstiik, nunt in de Sanlsverlmlea ioopen 
vcrschilleude draden der hbtoriebeschrijving samen. 

Behai VC dc moeilijJchdd der ontJeding van de verhalen over 
Saul Is HT nog een tweede. nL het v<iorkomon van bcpaaJdc patallel- 
voihalcn in het begin van dc David^eschiedenb zelf, la^aarbij 
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((•n roiitste ^ geval i&, dal sulk e«n iunerlij ke tegcustiljdigheid 
bevat, dal hct niet a!s tw«« patalldverbalen tiit pen kun zijn 
gevioeid, ni. de bistocie v-an Davids eerstc outmocting met Saul 
(i Sam, i6; 14 v.v. en i Sam, 17). Op dele kwestk kamen wjj 
straks tenig. 

Eerst willen 'wij traebteu hct begin van de geschiedenis van 
David tcnig te vinden. Voortgaatide op de Ujn, die wij tot nu toe 
tiebbcn gevolgd, moeten wjj tot het groote politieke bJstonewerk 
rekenen i Sam. 16:14 — 2 Sara. 6; (7): 9—21 ; i Kon. 1. a. 
Slaar aan 1 Sam, t6 : X4 moel het verhoal van Sauls boningscliap 
ajn vooraigf^aaii. 

Nu is |uist het begin van de Sauisjgeschiedems vti! paraUellea 
cn tugctispraken. AIs men echter de venchUlendc vcrhalen nauw- 
keorig nagaat, is er ecu duideLijke ■w.'eg uit dc^en dooUiof, Drietnaal 
oijrdt de wreprong van Sauls koningsehap vcrleld (x Sam. 9: 
10 : 17 v.v,; 11) en tweemaal aiju vctwaiping : 13 v.; 15 : 
V.V.), Dit gwlt dus te denken, cn hrengt vatiJfelf tot de verondfir- 
stcUiitgf dat der dric verhalcn (nl, die welke g6dD voort^etting 
vindJ in bet verhaal van de verwerptng) thuis moet hconm in dc 
groote SaubDavid-geschiedenis. Wij merken reeds hier op, dat 
hel Saul-David-oomplex van eeti verwerping van Saul niets weet 
(bchalve i Sam. sS ; 17 v.; 6f dexe verzen, 6f lict gcheele veihaal 
SanJ in Endoi behooit tn den smzicnhang van het groote weik 
dus niet thuis); inuncps David (en dus daannee onk de auteur van 
fact werk) t^kent Saul tot het laatstc toe als den Gezalfde van 
Jabwe; dit maakt het 00k zeker. dat niet allccn de vcrluilen van 
de vcTwerping van Saul (1 Sam. 13 midden ; cn 15). maar 00k de 
zalvjng van David {i Sam, 16:1—13) aan de ooT^ronkelijke 
puliUckc Davidsgesduedenis heeft ontbroken. De schrijvcr zeet 
alken (i6; 14 v.v,; i«: 10). dat de Geest v^n Jahwe van Saul 
wtek. Dit IS voor den auteur van de Da\-idsgtediicdcnis de oplos- 
sing van Sauls tragiseben levvnsgang. Baaicntegfin wag Jahwc 
met David (x8 :14), waardoor hem alles gclukt cn tiij steeds 
woTdt gespaard. Een directe ooramk voor SauLs vcrwciping 
heeft de oorspronkeltjke gcsduedciits dus niet aaiigowwen, Saul is 
hienn meer een tiagisohc dan cen sdiuldige fignur. We) hteit hct 
ewrspronkcUjke verhaal de opkomst van Saul be vat: hierin moct 
00k de fignur %un Jonatan, die in het vetdero verloop {cap. 18 v.v.) 
J£^ een ^i^te rol speelt, reeds een pbats innemen. Daardoor 

kunnen wij bij het SaubDaviibcomplea rekenen i Sam. 13 * 3_ 
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£4:4^, bentfv'cnshet vcnrliaiil van Sauls uititKping tot koTiing*)- Dit 
word( gegevew in 1 Sam. n : 13. waar Saul bij fict beUigcloni ic 
Gilgol door hct voIJc tot koning wordt uitgcitinpen, nadat fu] Naljai 
hccft vfirslagen (btjeen, behooren ri: i—tj). In dit caput woidt 
VCTtt'ld, hoe Saul gegrepen wordt door den gicest Goda cn Israel 
te wapen rocpt. Jabes radt cn daama door het volk koning wordt 
gemaakt. De Jabesgesdiiedenis beboort xcker in dc Saul-Datitl- 
historie thuis: aan hot eind van Sauls tiagischc levensveriiaal 
keert Jabes nog ecus teiug, doordat verteM wordt, hoe dc Jabe- 
sictcn Sauls gebeente weghalen van de muren van Bcth'>Scan, 
Begin en cinde van Saul s gcschiedenis aijn met dezc stad veibom- 
den. dc ring der Iciten is £00 gestoten. In i Sam. 11; i nu^en 
wij dua acker hei begin van de Sattlsgeschiedenis aien. Zijn roeping 
g?schiedt, eveoals in de historic van de Ricliteren, door den god- 
doUjken Geest, die aidi vian hem mcester maakt later 

wordt het aijn ondeigaug, dat dczc zelldc Geest hem verlaat 

(ib; 14). 

In dezf oorapronkelijke Saulsgeschiedenis speclt Samuel nog 
gcen rol, aoodat enkeie vcrhalen als i Sam. 19: iB v.v. cn misechten 
j Sam, aS (althans vs. 17 v.J er met in thuis Iiootcn ; r Sam. 19: iS 
v.v. past geheei in hct kadtr van i Sam. 9 benedmi]. Dit be- 
hocft nict te beteekcnen. dat Samufil nict ieefde in Sauls tijd. 
uuch^ dat de latere verlialcn cngclijk hcbbcn, als re Saul en SamiiCl 
met elkaar In vcrbajjd brcngcn, want hct is ons reeds uit andcrc 
gegevens gebicken. dat hct oor^prookclijke Saul-Dovid-complvx 
als historicwcrk geenszins dc volledigheid nastrcefdc. 

Dc eenigc moctlijkheid, die nog oiider liet oog moet worden ge- 
zipfi, is 1 Sam. 17, ccn episch stuk, dat door SJijti stijl afwijkt van 
de ovcrige verhalen (lict komt in de Septuaginta in koftcren vonn 
voor). Dit hccft, {ndiun het al lustoris^ ts (aie 2 Sam. 2 t 1 19I ^ 
dozen vorm zekvr ntel in dc oorsptonkeUjke geschiedotiis gestaan; 
iiet is wife waarschijjxlyk, dat hct heelemaal ontbrak rn dat wij 
in 18; lb v.v. de voortzetting hcbbcn van ib; 23< 
vnmwen wordt vuldCHendc verfclaard door 18 :5 v. Zoo is levens 

*1 I Stun. Ij: * j Skm 5:4^., tol < 1 « denteroMimlgliidut 

tfeDwcrkin^ van tint bofilt. wotkc iwii viilledlii Idcj^H tiji 

tie ifeubbfdtui* vdJi %Qt ile uiidfirsvb^ von Jeru^ltiU- Du tabsi Ui i Sam. 

13^1 ift eoftripL Fa THflet hct Jiaartal fljo gevolgdp rhur Kapidfniiihla kxt\ 
dd nun Jijtt ^ dm Uwltijd von 5a J<mr fKisE hcol «mmI MJ lust injfbimi. 

dat Jonatqia nwim dikd^IJlc rm d« fx^gecrtn^iuQmiirdlng VDomlclE iJ« item 
tu dp hTAEhl vMfi lijn kvpfir Het iiowk fiflial mmtjt ww-Kliljulllb x^ii jq. ^“Sl. 
^ hypyihw rn KitteJ : B 
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de Steen des aanstoots, de meest hindcrlijke doublure 17 : 38 
eo 16 :22 v,J, opgelost, Wij kurmen diLS ats oorspronkeiijke Saul- 
David-SaiomD-gesdijedents liesdioiiwen r Sanj, 11:1—ti, 15; 
13 : 2—14 : ^6; 16 : 14—23 : iS : 2-^ Sam. 6: (7); 9—21:14; 
1 Kt>n. j, 2 [waarvan dan nog volgcnde korte invocgseU niDeteo 
nronden aJgetrokkeo i 13 ; 6—15; 19; i8b— ao : 13; 35 : la; iB: 
17 V.; 30; 37 v.v.; 2 Sam. 3: 2—5; 3:4 V,. 8—16; 1 Kon. 2 ; a— 
4. 10—12). 

Deze gescluedcnis is eea d^nheid ; nuige eenige douliltires 
bevatt<ai. Dooals bet driemaal herhaalde verbond met Jonatan 
{i8 ; 3 i 20:16; 23 : iS), cn hcl dubbelc verbaal van hei sparen 
van Saul door David (24, 26), dcze zijo ecbter tc besdioawen ais 
bewust dwT den auteur apgenomen ■ de tijdgenoot van Salomo, 
die de geschiedcnis sdireef, kende de hi&torie alleen uit de over- 
levering, ^velicc bepuaJde feittn a) wiel reeds in dubbelim vorm kan 
bebben weergegeven. Men denkc maar cans aac ailerlri legeuden, 
die *idj reeds in Lutbers Tischreden bebben gevomid, Bovendien 
bebben deze doublet ten i»n doel in het verlml, td. de houdiog van 
trouw van Darid tegenowr Saul nadnikkelijk te latcn uitkomen. 
Men beboidt aebter dcze doubturen geenszins een dubbek brtui 
te ioeken. 

Wij staun na deie afrondtttg voor nog ^^n modlijkbeid. d.i. de 
bvestie von de verhuuding van bet arkvcrhaal in 2 Sam. 6 co 
I Sam. 4 b- Mcestai wotden bejde verbaJen besebouwd als be- 
hoorende tot cydus van arkverbaJen ; dan zou s Sam. 6 oor- 
sprunkclijk niet in bet verbaniS van de Saul-Da\'id-SaJon]o-gesclue- 
denis tbuisbooren (vgl. Eissfeldt, biz. 148 tegenover Rx>st; vgl. 
00k de Einfdtung van Wascr). Eissieldt meent, dat wanneer 
men 2 Sam. b opnetmt in de tnxiiUiOpvolgiDgsgescbiettenis, mim 
ook de arkgeschiedenis van i Sam. 4—6 bdu moeien opnemen 
en dan twk wlfs de Hli-gcscbiedmis van. i Sam. 1—3. Dit is naar 
onie meening jn>i bet gevai; tnxdi i Sam, 4—6, nodi i Sam. 1—3 
bcbwren tot de oorspronkelijke Saul-David-geichiedenis. 2 Sam. b 
vormt ^ niel bet vervolg op i Sam. 4—6 ; tnen moet eerrfer anders- 
om I Sam. 4—6 afleidcn van 2 Sam. 6, Wij bebben feeds boven 
gezegd, dat 2 Sam. f> in bet kader van de Davtdsimonsopvolgings- 
geschiedenia tbuk beboort; het verlniaJ betft blijketi6 het slot 
(v9, 23 , bet slot van het vcrbaal geefi vaak gepointeerd bet doej 
vr van aanj bet doel aan te toonen, ivaaTOtu Micbal ge«n kindenm 
had. IVnA'ij] I Sam. 4—6 wil bewijjum. dal de ark, die door D;i\id 
r?-f 


in Jemtalem was geplaatst, dexclfde was als de i>ade ark uit Sib ; 
n).a.w. de geschicdenb van i Sam. 4—6 is joogcr en van ondere 
lumd dan Let Saul-David-verbaal; ygL dat in de arkgcsdiledems 
van 1 Sam, 4—6 de priestets en Levieten de menscben djn, die 
alieeti met de aik kuniten timgaan ; de menschen in Bcth-Semes 
worden gcdood, omdat zij dc ark aileen maar goed bekcten hadden 
(I Sam, 6 : IQ): de ark is tier cen wonderdocnd ding, dat groote 
slagcn bewcrkt onder Filbtijnen en Isra^Uetem AUes aan de ark b 
grotesk. Dit is met bet gcvol in 2 Sam. 6 t Zcker, daar sterft Uxxa 
na de aanroking met de ark, maar dit bchocft aUerminst een 
legendc le zijn, zooals de verhalen van i Sam. 4—6 sterk legenda- 
risch aandoen. £r b nict die wondermakhl rundom dc ark, waar- 
van I Sam. 4—6 getnigi. £r wordt cen nieowe wagen gebruikt 
voor bet vcrvoer ervan {een trek, die 00k in 1 Sam. 4—6 tentg- 
kmtj, en er zijn twee dicnaars ^'an de ark aanwezig, maar cr 
wnrdt ntet van ptiesters en Levieten gespnikezi; wcl b bet heete 
volk t^nwoordig. Een klein onderscheid is er nog tusscbcn de 
verhaten, wat dc beuaming betreft van de plants waai de ark 
vandaan wordt gdumM. 3 Sam. 6 ;^cekt van Baalim Jada., wat 
cen oude naam blijkt te zijtt (vgL i Kn>n. 13:6) voor Eiij[at- 
Jcarirn (de jongere naam. die in i Sam. 6: si; 7:1 wordt ge^ 
bniikt) ; 00k kcn( z Sam. () nndere namcn voor de bewakers van 
de ark dan i Sam. 7 : 1. In allerlei vpsichten bli)kt a Sam. 6 een 
veel mcer htstorbcJi karakter te dmgen dan i Sam, 4—6, dat 
stcrk legendarbcb b : bet verbaal van den dood van Uaza slaat zcker 
tikt op lijn met dat van bet sterven van 70 man (50,000 man- 
nenl. volgom. <!icn nog latere traditie} in Betb-Semes. Men mng 
dus de arkgescbicdctiis van 3 Sam. 6 . die dnidelijk met de Micbal- 
epbode in verbaitd stoat, niet onverbrekeUjk vastkoppeten aan 
die von i Sam, 4—43. 

Aldas mecmLn wij gerechtigd te djii, ondanks de togenwerptngen 
van EissfeJdt, de ofronding der bbtorie, 3iootiis wij die boven 
hebben gegeven, te bandbaven. 

Ka bet oorspronkdiJUv hooftivcrtinaJ tc hebben nitgepeld nit bet 
gchcel van de Samueibocken. mocten wij terugkomen op de samem 
stellbig van 1 Sam. 1—16 ; cn daarbij tieUtcii wij bet eerst do aan-^ 
daebt f>p de gesduedenissen t-an Sauh xalviag cn %*crwi:rpiiig. Wij 
wgen reeds, dnl cr. bebnlve He in cap. ii : i—ii, 15 veriiiitde oit- 
roeping ^-an Saul tot koning door bet volk, nog twee aiidrre aijji ; 
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di Uat jedet deser Jn verband staat met een venvcrpLng van Sanl> 
Hct is g«3i wonder^ dat de ttagischt! geschJtidetiis ^'an SatiJ 
een onderrt'erp van godisdieitstige refl^e in Istail bleef, en men 
zich niet tevreden hceft gcstcld met de rain of meer tragische be- 
schrijving in du cwrsprmiladjjke Sani'David-gesebiedenis. De Isiaf^ 
UeUsebe rcligicns-ethbche levmtiibcscbouwUig veidraagl bet be- 
grip ttagiach niet ’) ; daarom moet lij v'erwachten. dat achter 
Sauls levcn een zonde sditiilt; eeret veneer de Isfaebet deze 
heefl geden, ban luj zich bevredigd achten door den loop det 
gebctnlenissan. Het bock Job is nog met geschneven, nog minder 
bei boek Prediker. De twee tTibaleti van Sauls verwerphig kunnen 
wij iezen in I Sam. 13 en I Sam. 15. Het eerste (cap. 13 : 3*, 4^ 
6“I5=) liangt blijkens 13 :S nauw samen met 10:8, das met cap. 
g—10 : 16. Dt«e pcachtig gesdireven capita {met name cap, g) 
veriellen, line Saul door Samui}} ts gezalfd, nadat Jahwo {g: 15 v,) 
Samuel had bevolen een nagid aan te stcllen. om het volk Ic ver- 
lossen utt de maebt der Pilistijnen, Dit verhaal is doortrokkeo van 
de idee van Gods leidtng. waardoor Saal bij Samuel werrdt gebradit. 
Aan den eetste wordl in to: 7 V. geregd, dat bj] moet doen, wat bij 
kan, mooi tevens, dat bij naar Gilgal moet gaan en aldaar wachten 
op Samud, die na 7 dagen komcn zal. Saul roept de Ismi'lieten 
samen, 13 : 3b, 4b, 6 (7)—15 en wacbi 7 dagen op SatnuEj. maar 
brengt dan zelf de offers, die Samuel beioofd bad te ztilJen brengen, 
Hierin toont hij zi|n ongeboorzaamheid {niet tie idee, dat eeii koning 
g™ offcTs mag brengen is hier in het gedingj en daamm kan hij 
niet gebniikt worden liiwr Jahwc {13 ; 13 v.J, Hct is nict onwaar- 
schijnlijk, dat i Sam, 15 r 35 — ^iti ; 13 cen voortoetiuig vaji dit iti* 
haal is*). Deze geheelc Somufil-Saul-gesiditedenis is in profetischen 
geest gtachicven en hcl meest vowant aan den sebriiver E. van den 
Pentateuch, dlen wij meenun te moeten aien als den hcruitgever 
cij bflwerkor van J. Deze gcsdiiedenw staat veel \*erder af van de 
wcrkdijklieid dan het ooispronkelijke Saul-Da^-id^Salninu-coinplejt; 
hcl gaat in deze historic om een z*deilijk^rtllgieu& moment, nl. te 
prediken, dal het koningsehap aUecn zal beslaan bij de gdioor. 
Kiamheid van den vorst aan bet (iodswoord: de. door Jahwc ge* 
njt'pen, sympaihieke eerste koning wxjrdi verworpen om zijn onge* 
hooTXHamheid. 


'J Zit na tujctrnse van nt^n luma tn lirt laaoUi: te 
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H«t twccdtf v^rhaal niet oileen maar v«ii4!iltng met een 
religieiuse ^trekking, maar steuat op aellsUodige hbtorisclw be- 
richten : hex gcelt nkt allcen d« geschiedenb van Sauls ^TT^-eiping, 
TTiaaf vetbLndt dcse aan SauJs tocht tugen dc Amalekietea (waarvan 
ook in de .^nnakn” i Sam. 14 : 48 sprake is). Ei* is alle n^en otn 
cap. 15 {aij het om^ewttrki nf nkt, wij gaan daarop niet nader in) 
in verband to brengen met il ; 12—^14 cn 10; 17—27 [dus tiel 
ovcrbbjvcndc vcrhaal van de ver^'crpiiig brengeii wij in verband 
met de overbUj^'ende gesebiedems van Sauls zaiving); men ver- 
gelijke XX : 14, wimx bet koningsehap in Gilgal wordt vcmimwd, 
met X3; la. uaar Saul ook naar Gilgal gaat'): ii: 12 hangt zeker 
direct samea met 10 : 27 ; de formule in 11:14 over bet vtmicuvm 
vatt bet koniegsebap kan alleen verklaatd worden door den samerH 
bajig met de Mizpi-traditie van 10 r 17—27; *qo b er dus onder- 
ling verband tqsscben 15 ; ii: 12—14, en 10 :17—27, tcnwijl dit 
laatstc wcer verbonden b met 8 ; 6—22, In dit verimal wordt van 
Filistijnen niet gcrept, aoodat bet in dit op^icht aoitsluit btj cap. 7, 
voJgens hctftT;lk de Filistijnen waren overwonnen door Samuel 
(hierbij moet opgemerkt worden, dat bet laatstgoioeinde boofdstiik 
eett dnidL'bjk deuteTonombtisch stctnpel draagt), Merkvaandig is, 
diit in 8 ♦ 10 ; 17 v.v,; 11 ; 12 v.v. niel gesproken wordt van cen 
fjflexhatideJing, tcmijl in 15 de gehoorzaamheid boven bet offer 
wordi verheviut, Samuel is in dexe hoDfiktukken ecn pmfctiiicbe 
richtcrliguur. Hct moest kenmerkend voor deze perioopen is, dnt 
zi] met nadruk bet prohlecm van bet koning^fchap stelleti; men 
mciet fchtcr de intcntie van den schrijver niet te ccnzijdig voor- 
steljcn. Hij xiet bet koningsebap eenerxijds als in strijd met bet 
Jabv.'i^ti.'KJic tbeocratische ideaal, maai aoiivaardt fl.tider7t)ds, dat 
Jabwe oan Samuel bet bevel gaf nan den wensdt ran bet voik 
te voldoen •, of de schri}ver xclf een zeket feeht \'an bet volk daarop 
lieeft eikciid, [a niet meer idt le maken ; men mu dit in 8; t —5 
knnnrn lexcn. maar 8 : 5 en 6 v*v, passen niet «ttivet op elkaar, 
zoodat de emte veizcn misscliien als een latere invoeging zulkn 
mocicn ivorden bescbnuv,xL In elk gcval is de schrijvcr geen anti* 
monarcliaai man, die bet koningsebap absolnut alwijst ; \i*el stell 
bij vast dat de tnstelling geett ideaal b \ allecn door Gods toe* 
lating is bet aanxmrdbaar en dan op voorwaarde, dat dc koning 
Gods wil volfitrekt volbrengt. Ten opzicbtc ^an bet koniiigsciiap 
neemt deze nuteur dus een gebee] ander standpunt in dan tW 
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vcrhaler van bet 5 auI-Da.vid-coropk-x en die van de vnrieUmg van 
I Sam. 9 V.V., welite beiden j^nderiesmw monardioal gcEind aju. 

£r zijn dus tww autmis. die SanmiSl en Saul met elkander in 
verbinding brengen, tegennver den audit en gEschiisdscbTtjvtr, die 
^-an dew verhouding nog nicts zegt, Het is nict met zekcfheid utt 
te maken, ot er een histoxisEhe band was tusschen profecl en kaning, 
maar men zaJ de magclijkheid ervan moeten erkennen, De Samugl- 
bgnur blijfi, ondanks dat dj zeker ois ecu historischc moet wor- 
den bescboiiwd, min of meer ongnjpbaar ; zij staat op den mnd van 
den werkclijk liistoriscLcn tijd van Israel en is idlucn in iongem 
bericbien lai legenden broedvoerig geteekend Ket meest voor de 
band Ugt het veimoeden. dat Sama^i eer een pmfetiscb dan ecn 
Tichtertype is geweest : zooals trouwens ook Jeremia 15 ; i bom 
als profetiscli voor bidder kent. MadrukkeUjk stelt Pedersen : 
Jtrail III-IV, biz. 122 w., het profetisebe type in Samael ab 
het mcesl oorspronkclijke. 

Tegenover bet kottingsdiap staan beiden in ^in opzkht vEmchii- 
lend; beiden zijn zij bet eens wat betreft den cbch. dat dc koning 
gidioorzaambeid schuldig is aan bet Godswoord. maar de cerete 
(cap. 9 V.) Kiet het kontngsehap ab godtldijke Uislelling, dc twedc 
(cap. 8 ■ 10 : 17 v.vj riet hot critiscb, als een instituut, avcigc< 
nomen uil de heident^'crcld (8:5). 

Is bet standpunt van den ecrsicn sdmjver betzelfde aJs dat van 
de grootc profeton, die nergens mcer hcl koningsehap besirijden 
maar aUecn den koning zieri ab djciaaar van Jab we, zoo b dc op vat- 
ting van den iweeden auteur bLj kbaarouder ; liij leeft in ecu periodc 
cn in kringen des voLL-i. die hcl kunirigsdtap zien ob cen probteina- 
tisdie grootbeid. \Vi) mogen dus als bet mecst waarschijnlijke 
aannumen, dat dean autenr bee ft gekefd in den tijd na Salomo, 
Wiens regeeri^ het voik ten diepste heeft tcleurgesteld of in dciI 
tijd der Omriden, toen de Jahwjstiscbc kringen het gevaar van bet 
koningsehap sterk beseften; de«e tweede vcrbalencyclus is dus 
waarscbijnlijk le datecren in dc lodc of gde eeuw. toen bet 
s^ap nog altijd aJs cen nieuwe instelling word gevocid, en dc kritiek 
die men bi) een oorspronfccjijk half-nomadcii-. balf-boeronvolk ala 
Israel sodologisch lean vcrwachicn nog voortleefde. Ditzelfde 
standpam vinden wij in een bcpaatdc grocp Ricbtervcrlrakui (l»ei 
slot \qn de Gideon- en dc Abimclccb-gescbicdcnisJ, wclke ook bet 
best in de g de eeuw lean worden gedateerd. 

'1 Zif> T' A. H, d* Buof; fiift Kciiilntiaclui^ Ui u,^|^ 
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Ten slott* staan wij voor de analyse van i Sam, i—7:1; hierbij 
stdkn vij voctmamalijk de vtaag van dtm samenhang van A rtip 
vetiialcn met ecn der Samttel'Saut-vieTfaakn. Vooref echtcr de 
kwestie der bronaenspiitsiiig, Het is zeker, dat tn de eerste 7 
capita van i Sani. aich twee cycli iaten ondcr^lieidert: 

a) het vcriiaal van dc ark. 1 Sam. 4 ; t*—cap. 7:1, dat met de 
Eligesduedenb. i Sam. 2 :12—17: 22—25: 27—34. » verbonden: 

ii) de Samuatverlialeit. cap. 1: 2; ii, 10—21, 26: 3. Deae ajn, 
hoewel in de EHgeschiedenis verwerkt, niet tMrspronkcUjk daacmee 
verbonden geweest. 

De jongste dewr beide cydi is bet Samuglv^crhaaJ b), dat minder 
de historic dan de religicoze stiebtiog wiJ diunon, en waarvan mm 
duidelJjk kan opmorken, dat bet later om en in de Eii-arkgesdne' 
denis is gevlochten, Dit jmgdverhaal van Samuel past, wat den 
geest betreft, voortreffelijk bij de eerstc Samu€]«Sanl-cydns (cap. 
9 13}! duidclijk laat zicb hierin berketmen de jongcre profetische 

geschiedbescbrijving; het bresgt Iiet profetlsch ideaal van den 
volstrekt aan God gewijden mensch praebtig naar voren, De tee* 
kening van den profcct in cap, 10 (oi 19 siot) doct nns hel meest 
denken aan de rfeer van de Elua-verhalen. Blijkbaar is 
in bepaalde profclcnscholen tn mtdden-Palcstina gezien ats sticli- 
ler van de profetenkringen. Hci is desielfde sfeer, waaraaji de 
schrijver E. van den Pentatcucb verwnnt is, die wij in de*e Sonmia. 
verlujleii tcrugvinden. 

Het is opv'allend, dat van Samni’l, behatve dc betde cpisoden 
van zijn )etjgd en de verhouding met Saul, niets ooncreets word! 
vcrtdd, iHt wijst op twee dingen: ic, dat de auteur allLYn aait- 
vultcii wilde, en tiij dus als uitgever Icon worden bcscbou'tvd van 
tecds bestaande vcrhalen. die door hem werden verrijkt. en 2e, 
dat hij van de gescUedenissen die hij bewei-kte cen get^elijk 
voJksboek Vi-ilde maken, Dere auteur is geen histuricus of politicns, 
maar em prediker, een ptofeet, Natuurlijk heeft bij atjn verbal on 
T)ict moiir xeif bedacht, tnaar die ontleend aan tradities en legendcn, 
die er in dc profetcnsdioleu over bun stichier Santtt^) voldocnde 
Jiq»n. De wijzc, waarop bij de ttadtties h«ft uitgckozen cn ver- 
wffkt tot lijn prachtige, diep-gcestdijke verhaal, tooni ten voile 
bet wezen en iict doet van «ijn litteralro kunst. 

Indien aJdus do Samutflvcrhalen mucten worden gezien als aan* 
vulltng van wt iiitgever, vemant aan E,, moct tevoren reeds 
bet EJi-arkvcrliaal. waaromhecn de Samuelverhaleit zijn geweven, 
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bcbben bestaan en ook reeds srjn verbotiden geweest met dc groote 
Saul-David-gcschiedienis. Wij hebben reeds cerdfer verdedigd, dal 
het Eli-aikvvrtiaal oorspronkclijk mel hel Laatatgetioemde com¬ 
plex geen vCTbaiui bad, Blijft nog ov«: de belangrijke vraag of or 
oorspronlcelijk een verband beeft bestaan tnssdieii den Eli-ark- 
cydus en den SamueJ-^Saul-cyclus x-an cap. 8; lo : 17 v,v. ena. Dc 
Eli-ark-cycliiS is, £Ooals wij reeds hebben geconstuteerd, reer ge< 
intenssecrd in de kwestie van de lierkomst en de gesebiedenLs 
van de ark t dese staat in het middetpunt; wtj hebben hier niet 
te docti met ecu profane, politicke of reJigieuise geschiedbeschou- 
wing, maar met ean stuk cultische Icgende \ jwlfs dc verwoesting 
van Silo, die men in dit verhaai 350U \Trwachten en waanan jer, 7 
spreckt, wordt sttlzM.ijgend voorbijgegaan; de bclangstelling is 
00k nifit geconccntrecrd op Eli of zijn zonen, aj zijn ten slotte bij- 
rignretJ; het gaat om dc ark, De opzct van het cultusverhaal is. 
aati te toonen, dat dc ark van Jenisilcm, die blijkens het verhaa] 
in 2 Sam. 6 dnat door David hecn is gcbrachi, de oudt Ueilige ark 
van Mokcs was: de Silopriesterschap wordt als afstammend van 
Mozes beschouwd, aooals blijkt nit de namcn van Eli's zonen, fn 
dit verhaai spreekt dm dc jenizalctnsche priesterschap, met 
tegende demoDstrecreitde. dat de tempet aldaar het legiticme hel- 
ligdom in Israel was. ^uLk cen verhaai kaii men het best verklarctt 
wit den tijd na de stichting \'aii het nvaal-heiligdotn in Bethel 
door Jcfobcam J, Tocn kreeg de kwestie van de authcnttdteit van 
de ark liaar acluecie beteehenis: hnmers Bethel kan zich van zjjn 
kanl bcroqjcn op aUertd oude tradities, ouder dan Jerusalem, die 

dan 00k nog votmondig in dc latere aartsvadcrvcrhalen \'an J._E. 

worden erkeod, De arkgesdiicdenis is dm waaischijnlijk omstraeks 
of spoedig m 900 gcschrevcn. 

Daamee is vastgcsteld, dal, historisch gespnoken. de verhaleti 
van den Elj-ark-cyclas uit ongevecr detizelfdcii tijd zijn als dc 
SamuehSaul-vtThalcii van cap. 8; ro : 17 v.v, enz. Echier is tcvcm 
daarmee vmtgteleld, dat zi] niet wit denzeifdcn kring zijn voort- 
gekomcn : immere de SamiiSt-Sanl-xxihaJen zjjn niet priesterlijk 
(bet )3 tocli ten hoogste onwaarschijnlijk under de priesterJijke 
kringen m Jcnizalem bi) het kotiinfclijkc hciligdom dt kritbihe 
tiouding ten opzichtc x-an het koningsehap te vcrwachlcn, die hel 
SamueJ-Sawl'verhaal behceiscttt) en w-aarschijnlijk 00k niet Icm- 
zsuernsch vaxi oorsprong^. 

Zoo moeten wij dm in de capita i Sam. i—ig (buiten lict in 
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1 Sam. 11; I3“i4 voorkomcjide Saiil-Davi^-coftapIex) dfie tradi- 
tic^reeks^ onder^chmdBn; 

c} de jongste is de ptoletische Samu^-g^eschiedettis (i—3 : 

9 V.: 13; 15 : 35 —x 6 :13); 

b) de Samuft-SauI-iustorie (7; 6 ; 10 r 17 w,i 11 ; 12 w.; 
15)^ oit ottde, strtng Jahwistische kricg, :t 9(H> 1 

<j) de pnesterlijke £H-ark)egende (misscWen dt attdste der 
verhsicn; i; 900), de bi?, 13, sub 

Achtercenvolgens adjn deze verbalim met het oon^prenkdijke 
Saul-David-camplex verbandeti. Alleneerst is dit bet geva] met b); 
dit werd ven^’erkt met den aanvang bet Saul-David'<:cnnp|ex 
en stuit daarbij dan 00k liei mcest aan; cap. 7 v ; ro 1 17 
wend geplaalst voor ii; terwijl 11112—dai verhaalt van de 
bei'cstiging van de lutroepitig van Saul tot koning (Mizpa) in liel 
heiligdom te Gtlgal, cen ptaats voud vddr de oade Cilgaltmdilie van 
het oorspronkeJjjke verhaat [ii: 15}; 200 woddt op een engedwongen 
vfijzc de opmerice’ijke splitsing van de bijeenbeiioorcnde verzen 

10 : 27 en it ; 12 v. verldaard ; bet verhaiil van Sants verwetpiiig, 
dat bierbij behcxnt, cap. 15, votgde op dc natuurlijke plants waar 
bet behoort le staan, nl. na 14:46 en v6dr t6 1 14. Dc aanvang van 
dit verhaal Ugt m cap. 7, de gesebiedenis van IstaCls verlosstiig 
door SamuSl, de Eben-Hagser^traditie (welke later sterk dentcTO- 
nombtiseb weid omgewerkt, zoodat bet oorspronkelijke verhaal 
niet mecr met zekerbeid tc reconstrueeivii is). Het is niet nit- 
geslotcn, dal deze aanvuiltng van het Saul-David-compIeK ten 
doel Iiad de gtoote kuning^sduedenb te verbinden met de 
Rictitcrengcscbiedenjs^ on dan moet toegcschrcvcn woiden aan 
dieu iiitgovcr van bet Riebterenboek. die in Ridit.« en 9 van bet 
(heocraiisebe ideaal uitgaat. 

Voons is de priesterlyke Eli-arklegende a) aan het verhaal 
to^voegd. Het is niet onmogdljk, dat de vcle olBciceie 
lijsten «i anualcn, die over het Saul-David-compJex zijn tiilge^ 
strcNdd, aan deze onde piiestctlijlce uitgave le danken zi|n, aooals 
1 Sam. T4 : 47 v.v,, 2 Sam, 3; z v.v.; 5 : (8—)13—16; 8 ; {20:33 
v.v. *= 8 :16 v,v.); zi; 15 v.v,, 33 ; 8 v.v, Ook 2 Sana, 34, bet 
verhaal van het zoenolfcraitaar, ta waarschijnlijk nil dezen kdng 
en tn dt prieslerlijke uitgave opgenotnen. 

Daama heeft een uitgever (tut den krtng van E,) de specifieke 
Samuchverhalcn (f) in bet bock vcrwerkl, Deze bewerker hceft 
slechta enkele vcxdtre stukken toegevocgdr zooalx tn 1 Sam. 19 :18 
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V.V., en eemge capita be%vx‘rkt of aangf^vuSd, misschien 

hoofdst. y, 13 en % Sam. y {die voomamelrjk een dcutcronomtsti- 
acheu uisLag aaDwijzca), 

Nog belangrijkje bewerking heeft bet boek daama ondergaaa, 
nl. dfl deutcronomistische; dcze Het haar sporcn na in i Sam. 7:13; 
Z Sam. 7: terwijl 00k enkdaopgaven (2 S. 5 ; 4 v., 1 Kon. 2 :10—12) 
cn miMchreii de psalntcn (i Sam.2; z Sam. 22 v,} wertlen toegevocgd. 

Wij moctcti van belangrijk hnofdstuk.nl, zSam, 7, de gcschie* 
dews nog nagaan. Het past nauweUjks in dc ootsproakelijkc Saul- 
David-geschiedenis; hel ia cen latere ^'crdedigtng ^■an I>iivid$ 
tempdpoUtiek. Oaar liet diiidelljk door een profetUchen geest is 
gedragen, kan hei onmogelijk van piiestcrlijke ancomsi zijn. Het 
bestaat nit twee pericopen, die naar den inhcmd op elkaarzijn a^e- 
stemd. maar cen geheel vcrscbillcnden oorsprotig liebbcn. Vanaf 
vs. 18 licfabeii wij te doen met ren dankgebed, dat naar aanleiding 
van de Natansprofetk is gedicht en aati David in den mond b 
gelcgd Het is mocilijk dateerbaar, evenals de bymne van Hanna 
(1 Sam. a) en de Psalmcn in % Sam. 23 v., die ais koningspsaltnen 
waarscbijnltjk op David zijn gedidit, 

Het gaal er dus cm, dat ivij 3 Sam. 7 : i—17 nader bepaJeo. Een 
ding ts dnidelijk, nj. dat het verhaal, zooals Let nu voor oas ligt, 
dubbelzinnig van tendentie Is. In den aanvang vpordt gejtegd. dat 
jahwe geen hub (tempeJ) wiJ, maar dat Hij David een huis zal 
bouwen, een blijvtnd koningsehap zal schenken. Daama worrit 
echter in vs. ij Salomo als bouwer aangewezen. Dit vers stoort 
de hoofdgedachte %<an het verhaal en tevens den liUeratren samen- 
hang dcr venen 12 en 14 ; hel isaan D. tc danken. die dit volkomcn 
le Boeder trouw aanvulde. Afgezien van vs. 13 heeft het verhaal 
twee gwlachten : Jahwe wtJ in cen tent, niet in ecn tempel, wonen, 
en j^wo geeft Dardd ecn eenwig kotiinkrijk. Het is zeer de vraag 
of beide stukken oorspronkelijk bij elkander bebonren. Het is bet 
meest waarschijnJijk.dat vancap. 7 oorsprotikeUikmhet Saul-David- 
eomplex de Natanspnofetie liceft gesUan. die aan David een blij- 
vend koninkrijk voor«^gdc. Dit kan in verband met het vooraf- 
gaandc verhaal van Davids trouw aan Jabwe en zijn vorwerping 
van .Micha) als geliefde vrouw in het oorspronkclijke complex 
hebben gestaan. zoodat dc grondslag \”an 2 Sam. 7 dus deei heeft 
lulgemaakl van dc David.-igeschicdenis : een dergeiijk Godswooni 
van Natan is in dc grooie historisdic apologie dei Davidisebe 
dyuastk; zeker op zijn ptaats. 
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Dc aanvang van het Iioofdst.t ts. i —Ji, b longer : bet b geboreti 
uit bet verr^t, dat rees tegen Salomo'^ tempdbouw^ i-en verzet 
dat vQortkwam uit oude tiadities, vgL b.v, (met Ei^eldt) ook 
het verbod tot het bouwea van een steenen altanr, en tuder v'an 
«en altaar, gemaakt nit Icanfitmatig bewerkte Steen (Ex. 20: 24 v»). 
De tabemakeltraditje is blijkbaar «\'entieiis zeer nud. Er wareti dus 
oudtjjds kringen in JemzalGm e.e,, die xteh bralist op retigieuze 
gronden tegen den tempelbouw keerden. Het is zcker a prim nkt 
onmogelijk, dat ook Natan tot die khngen heeft bebootd en dat 
fact verzet zsch tenecht op dezen ptofeet heeft beroepen. Steeds 
wordon er in fact verdcre vciioop dei geschiedenis uit de piofetiscfac 
kringen, ook in Jerusalem, protesten getioord tegan esi nitgebreulea 
cultm; tclkens b dit verzet, naar gclang van de tijdsotnstandig' 
faeden, versdiiliend geklenrd (vgt. b.v, Hos, 6; Am. 5 ■ 25: Jas. T 
en Jcr. 22), maar het kan wel reeds in Davids en SaJomo's dagen 
njn opgekomen, locals de tiaditlc in 2 Sam. 7 mededeclt. Tech is 
voor dit gegevert in de oorspranjceltjke David-apologic geen plants; 
het is van cen geheel anderen xin dan dit Satd-Davidverba^ Het 
kan ook geen toevoeging xijn van priesterli]ke band (aooals 1 Sam. 
4—6 en a Sam. 24); fact aoti deanoods ait denaelfden boek kunnen 
kmnen als het kritbehe SamuSJ'^Saul-vcrfaaai von t Sam. 8; lo: if 
v.v.: maar ook zou het als een socundaire toevoeging van Natans 
zoon, dien wij ala scbrijver hcbtien gemeend tc kunnen aanwijzea, 
kunnen worden opgevat. 

l>e deuteronomiatbefae nitgever, die niet andera kon zien, don 
dat dc lempei ecn goddclijke instcUing was. cn daarom vs. 13 
toevoegde, gai aan hel verfaaal een heel andere tendentk. Dal faij 
cell ter den voorafgaandtn tekst liet ataan, wdkc zoo gchcel iji" 
dniischtc tegen zijn eigen opvattingen, bcwjjst, dat deze in fijn 
tijd reeds ale gozaghebbend wcid beschonwd. 

Wij faebbeo faiermce bet eind van onze reb door Het boek SamuSt 
bereikt, Het werk bchoort tot de schittcrendate htteraire prestaties 
van lera£t en van het geheele oude Ooaten. De geachicdicnis ^'an het 
boek is ingewikkcld door den kop en den ataart, die het heeft ge- 
kregen, maar het is o.t. mDgelijk een bevredigend beeld van de 
ontwikkclmg er van te verkn^gen. Deze is zelfs eenvoudiger dan 
men meestnl aanne^emt. Men rekent in de IsraMu’fische Uteratuur'* 
gesefaiedrnis nog le weinig met de sebeppeode pemoonlijkhcden 
der sdirijvers cn peutert daamm te ved aan de naden, die in het 



schoonc kieed worden gevonden; men wll le Vfitl oen rok bonder 
naad. Maar dcQ Israicliedsdiea auteor mo^cn wij ticn al; ecu ktui- 
sicnaar, die niet cercbraal kuiuitinattg werkt. Hi} ^lee/t tclkens 
nicuwe gobelins en hongt naast elkaar, om zoo de geschiedenis 
in haar gehed te oiit^dkbelen. Hij ontw-erpt schetsen, die m nauw 
verhand mei elkaar stann ; zulk cen schetstaoek is hct oorspran- 
kclijke, meest taclmk^vckkcitde stak pfoza, dat wi) uit Istafil 
bcbben. nL de Saui’David-geschledenis; de portretten. ook die van 
Sauli zyn met Hefde en cerbied geteekend, Hei eigetili|fce werk, 
dat van i Sant, ii—2 Kon. 3 doorloopi, is de sclutteretid^o apolo> 
gie, die ooit word gesdueven >): de feiten sprckcn en zi] aitcen 
moment voor moment volgen wtj David, dien wij eerst oittmoetcn 
als zanger hij den ecns zoo vooispoedigen, dappcren en geestvoUen, 
maar daama door Jahwe losedatcn. goestdijk gekrenkten, kerning 
Said, w-iens roemmehte luEtorJc de scbrijver in den aant-ang als 
inieiding verhaait. De jonge begnafde David, als muzikant aan 
hct hof geroepen om den koning verstrooitrij; te brengon, sluit 
vriendsdmp met den kroonpiins cn is niet allecn page i.'aii den 
vorst, maar spc»edig zijn gn»te steim, zoodat hij desen ala offtcicr 
btJgcleidi en grootc tanweren oogst in den voortdorenden oorlog 
met de rilistijncn. Wanneer echter dc koning merkt, hoc David 
door het volk wordt geeerd, vat hij argwaan on vanai dit Ofigenhlik 
2»ef sijtt gekiiciiktc brein slechts «ii ding, nl. dat David van het 
toonce] mwt verdwijnen. Heel kort woidt de aanJeiding \'an hti 
couiiict vertncid, maar zeer breed het verdere verloop der geschie- 
denh. Hel wantrmtwen van Saul is oorzaak, dat Davids ioophaan 
hoe larger hoe nicer omhoog gaat, dal hij sells Sauls dodiler huwt; 
maar dan bretkl openlijk hel conflict uit, zoodat David moet 
vluditeti, daardoor bettdchQofd wordt, nm wicn hunderden zkh 
v«!izameJen ; David blijft zijn loyalitdl tcgenovcr Saul handlutven, 
en ondanks dat hij zich meer cn mccr moet terugtrekken grocit 
zijn zelfetandigheid. sfaxkt hij na Saul's dood d< aangcivcsin man 
is om tn Hebron tm koning tc worden iiitgerocpem Zelfs nu ver* 
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gnjpt David iich nog niet aan Sauls vorstenhuis, Dc eenigc ver- 
klaring is, dal Jabwe met bcm is. Ziju maclit kUmt, JemzaJeni 
valt born toe en geheet IsrafU vtilgt bem na Istiosets dood tul Ook 
dan bUjft David dc beschermer 'van Sauls buis. ai moet bij neg 
genoeg tegeakaufing ervau ervaren, Sfet Micbal brak bij, nadat 
bij haar ecrsl bad opgeSiscbt, omdat aij b«m in sjugeloofshotiding 
bespotte; er geen zoon voonkwatn ult dit huwdijk, waanut 

de troonopvolger had moeten voortkomen. In dit verband heeft 
de Natansprofetie 7 ; X2,14 v,v. waancbijnljjk haar ooispronkelijke 
ptaats gebad, wclkv hem ecn blijvend koningseiiap voorapeblit: 
in zijn nagcsiadit. Op dit moment kermt Batseba op bet texineeJ 
als vrouw ^rau Davdd ; op onrcclitmatigE wijze heeft hij ha:ir vex- 
kregen, en in haar wotdt David swaar gestraft, m;iar daarom des 
ic mecr aan baar verbonden, eoodat baar tweede soon Salomo dc 
beveling wordt van Jahwe en \an David. De ouder wordende 
koning wordt diep beproefd door de ouderlinge verhuudiiiig dci 
oudste prinstut ; hiJ aanvaaxdt alle bepnoevingen uil Gods band 
(2 Sam. t 6 : 11 v.v,}, gedaditig aan bet oordcel vm Natan (12 :10 
v.v.J. Als bet uitbrekende conbict bet offer van Absalom venascbti 
is bii ontToostbaar, Wanneer voor de tweede maal de strijd om 
de tnxmsopvolging dreigt, diaagt bij aan Salumo de tcugeds van 
bet bewind over. Dexe ^'olvoen Davids laatste wilsbescbikldng 
door bij de eerste gcl^enhcid de bestc hard toe to slaan en zoo 
diegenen te straffen. weike dc oude vcirst pcrsoonlijk niei meer bad 
kunnen treffen : Joab. aan wicn hij tc veel persociibjk te da»keri 
had, maar die te veel op ziJn kejfstok had. dan dat hij vrijuit kon 
gaan, en Simei. dicn hi] in de algemeene amnestte na Absaloms 
opstand had betrokken, tnaai dicn litj innerbjk toch nonit veigtf- 
fents had kunnen scheiiken. 

Deze gcschiodenis is bet uitgang^^unt en voorbeeJd gewoiden 
van de Istaelielische bistoriografie. Het book is door vetsdillicnde 
toevoegingen vejrijkl, bet gevolg van vicr uitgaven, die hcl bc- 
ieefde en die in hoofdzaak de bgmtr van Saul in een njeuw licbt 
pJantsten. Daardoor is het work vrij gccomplicccrd gcworden en 
aijn de oorspronkdijkc opzet en bcdodtng stork verdiiLstenl. 

Dc tijd van bet otitstaan van het ooi^tt>nkc]iijke werk is de 
Salumonische periode, of bet begin ervan, toen er deining was 
over de troonsbcstijgiiig van Salomo, Batseba's zoon, of mQgcbjk 
aau bet dnd van zijn Icvcn, of vlak na zijn dood, toetn opnieuw het 
Davidisclie huts aan zware kritiek was blootgesteld. Het werk is 
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ecu kraditige stetro gewcest vooi het Dundische ttmungshais ; 
het is dooigloeid van cen ^grootc licfde voor bet DavidshuLi, dat 
als goddeljjbe gave voor Israei wordt ge^. Hiodnor kic^ 
de Davtdlsche dynastie een reiigieuse wijdiug, die cea der bclang- 
Tijkste factoien meet aijn geweest, waardoor de met het huis Davids 
onicKsmakelijk verbtinden messiaansebe vETwacbting is ontstaan ‘ 
op de» wijTC beeft het bock met aUeen ecn puHtiek-^istonschc 
waatdc, maar ia het ook een godsdienst-historischc {actor van gioote 
betcekenb gewtnden ; znodat het ons Diet behoeft te verwonderen, 
dat bet in de kanonickc gescbrilten werd O|genomea. 

Wij willen niet eindigea aonder op den sterkeo waarheidsin van 
den schrijver te hebfen geweaen ; rijn grootc Ite/de en idealism© 
hebben ^ijn oogen nlct geblinddoekt, maar integendeel gcschetpt 
de groote tekortkomingen van Davids persooitlijkhcid. Nergtms 
is In de ocd-oostersdie litteratnur een geschrift van dit geestelijk 
gehalte aan te wijzen, dat met znlk een openheid en strmigbfiid 
spreekt over de fbttten van ztjn vorst. Achcer dit werk moet staan 
een groot vaderlander^ die tcvens een diep^eestelijhe pensoonlijk' 
held was, Dit boeJe is gdnsptrcerd door een waaiachtig profetisch 
mensch. Achter dit werk rijfit op de geest van een d er grootsten 
van IsaaSls historic, den profeet Natan. 








R£SUM£ 

La camfosUioH d^$ livrts ie Samt^i. 

En appUtjuant Ic systjlme de la. divisioD de$ sources du Pentu* 
teuque amc Uvres do Samuel au a'est dans Ja redictdie de 
ta compcKSttion de ces Uvres. Ceci est caus£ par les doublets fju'on 
y tiouve. 

II n'esi pas juste de oojuineQcer ses rechercbes darts t Sam 
I— 16 , chapitres eii eKet tiis cotnpliqufs, mais ii faut plutdt prendre 
comme point de depart la lin dies Ltvresj qn'on a vue Longtemps 
comiDc tme umt£, c.-ik-d. a Sam. ii (lo)—^20 et i ^is z; 2. 

A bon droit on a tiouv^ Hans ces chapttres une description 
dlustolre politique, ayant pour but une apologte de riDtronisadon 
de Salomon. On appuie cette histoire sur les m^oiics de Kaihon 
(comp. I Chr. 29 ; 29), ct elle a compostSe probabtemeot par son 
fila Zabud (voyei i Rob 4; 5), pr£tre et favori du mi Salomon. 
Cerdcit est li£ indissolubloment aua Jtistoires prfe£dentes, A cause 
du fait qu‘oii renconuu ici {2 Sam. z6; 19) la pcrsonite de Uepbi' 
boseth, iJ faut nnir z Sam. 9 H L'bbtoire de rinbfonbation, Ceci a 
aoR tour {2 Sam, 9:1) rend nfcessaire d'lntroduire id aussi Jona* 
tban. £n d'autres termes, I'hbtotre de rintronisation £ait panic 
d'un eus^ble plus grand c.- 4 -d. le rtot SaOl-Joimthan-David 
(1 Sam. 16: t4— z Sam. 7). Cet ensemble ausd est une oeuvre 
politique-histonquc qui veut ddmontrer que David est mont^ 
surle tr6ne d'une tnani&rc Edgitirnc. sans avoir pena^& uner^olte 
contre le toi, 

En mdne temps on nc peut pas exclure de cette apologie Ic td* 
dt du lever de Sadi, ced ^tant trop dtroitement lid b ce qui snit; ce 
r^cit de Saul commence avec i Sam. 11 x f —ri, 15- Tout t'cusemble 
comprend i Sam. zi: t—ti, 15 : 13: i—14:46 : 16; 14—2 Sam. 

(7) I 9 —: t 5 : r Rois i, z. Dors oette histoire Samuel ne joue 
pas encore un rote et Sadi est dessini comme une personne plutdt 
tragiqae que coupabte. 

II y a qtielques passages dans ces chapitrea qu'on doit comdddrer 
comme ajoutds plus tord (p.e. lea annalcs dc 2 Sam. £ et quctques 
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Itsles dc noms, (fiielqu£S rthrisions da D„ qai se tfouvcnt dans i Sara* 
7 et li at 2 Sara, 7 :13 r 2 Rois 21 to—jz e.a,). L fant cficora 
^•Jraiincr du rdcit ‘ t Sara. 19 * 18 el sv. qu'on |»en( jomdie dans 
le cadre dcs rfcits de i Sara. 9 ct sv. A cause du style dpiqae oa 
pcnl regarder j Sam. 17 conime ua document sfpar^ (corap. a Sam, 
ix: 19 ). 

Dans Je rest* on distingue encore qudqacs doublets (c.-4-d. 
I Sam. 18:3. 4: 20; 16; 23; t8; 3 . Sara. 24; 26); mais IWcur 
peut \<!& avoir pria exptessdracnt dans la tradition oraJe, dont il 
(ievait sc servir pour d^moutrer la loyautfi de David vi»4-vis la 

maison de Sadi. 

On ne peut se passer de I'liistoire de i'ardic dans 2 Satn. 6. C'cst 
an tifcit inberent i rhistoine de Da\'id qui nous explique la stdrilUi* 
dc Michal et par cons^uence rimpossibilit^ d'un successeur au 
trtne praveiuml du mariage de David et Midiai. z Sam. 6 n'est 
pas en relation dlrecte avec 1 Sam. 4—^ ? Ces demiers chapitres 
sont plutdl iiQ cycle dc l^endcs saocidotales ajout^ plus tard 
pom prouver quo I’archc de Jerusalem est la mime que cclle die 
Moise stationn^ & SUo. 

La cumplcxtl^ dc 1 Sain. 1—16:13 est tra probl^mc spddaJ. 
Pluswura auteurs y coramentent diffi^remment I'urigiiue de ia 
royanti, Hons de 1 Sara. 11: i—ii. 15 : 13 ; 14, qui font partte dc 
J omvre fondaraedtale, il y a deux r^cits du oourotinement ct du 
rejet de Saill: 

u) CLap. 9; 1—10 ; 16 en rapport avec 13 : 4^, 1^150 (can^ 

^rra surtout 13:8 ci 10:8); SaQl esi oint comme n»gid par 
Ssamuci, mai.'t bientot rejet^ par suite de sa d^ib^issanoc * i Sam, 
^5 *35 13^ forme la fin. L'autenr dc ces r^ts, que nous 

rctrouvous ausst dans les histoircs de Samuel des cliapitres r_3^ 

est p^^trti du m^rae espnt que les fUs des proph^tes ct possMe 
une aflinit^ avec I’auteur du Pentateuque E. 

b) Sous Ic second ri!cii. qui poss^de one plus grande quaiititi 
d’eltfracnts historiqncs on doit grouper les chapitres 7 (revisf par 
D.) 8; 6-22:10 :17^17; n ; 12^1^: 15. Cc r^cii pose la question 
de la royaut^ de la mtait mani^ qu'uti des auteurs dcs luges. 
L’autem acoepte la roj^uti sous rfeerve, mais I'esttme cn priucipe 
mcorapatlblc avec la religion dc Yahvd. Le roi peut ettc adinls & 
wnditjon qu'U ob^isse complfitement au message du prophite. 
Cette critique fondamentalc de la royaut^ provient des pTEiuicrs 
temps dcs rois d’Israet. ^ 
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On peul aiiasi dans r Sam* 1—7 deux cycles de rccits : 

i) Les histoircs d'Eli et I'iUiche i Sam* 2 ; 12 —17. —25, ^ 7 ^ 

34; 4: 1*^—7 r 1. 

a) Lcs r&its de SamuS) dans lea cliap. i: a t tl. tS—21, 26; 
3. Cenx-d fotment une uoitd avec les histokes de STmuSl mention^ 
n^es sons a) (chap. 9 av.)* tandis qua les premiers (histoircs d’EU 
et Tarcbe) (onnent une l^ende cti clle-nkhne. Les t^ciis de Samutii 
sous z) sotit groups autour des histoires d'Eh et rarche* Ces der- 
niercs soot done plus andennes* La naissance de eeUe5H:i s'explique 
le mieux en la pla^t dans U* temps de rinstituUon culluelle de 
J<!roboam ou pou de temps apr^. 

Dans I Sam. i—16 se distinguent done quatre series de tnidi* 
tioos: 

1) rhistoire originaire de SaOl-Jonathan-Daviil’Saloinon. 

3) tes histoircs dc Samu£l-Saul prenant nne attitude critique 
vis'i'vis la royauti (7 ; 8 ; 10:17 svts* 11:12—14; 15), envirDD 
900 ou plus taid ; 

3} la It^nde saiccrdntale de Thistoire d’Eli et I'ardie, environ 
900: 

4) la source la plus jeunc t les lustojees dc Samuel (i—3; 9; 
10; 13' i&), qol font penser h £. 

La premia ruction unissait 2 it i (commencement neuvi^me 
si^leL Puis, par suite d’lme nf^tion sacerdotalc. on ajouta 3; 
les Listes et annaJes, ainsi quo 2 Sam. 24 y furent peut-£tic 
ajouta aussi. Troisifmcment on compl^ta I'histoiiv par 4 ‘ ccttc 
demifre r6dactioTi pent £tic mise en rapport avee r6dltlou de £. 
de toutc I'histoire d’lsra^! siffilej. Fiiialemcnt le r^dacteur 

D, a laLss^ quelqucs traces siir rcnsemklc (la rtvision de 1 Sam. 
7 et tz\ z Sam. 7 et quelques additions, entre autres la Psaumes 
de I Sam. 2 ; z Sam. 2 z sv,}. 

La raison de la canonisation du livTc s’esepUque par la place 
qu’occupe la maison de David dans ta conception de foi dc Juda, 
oumme ta maison loyale institute par Dicu, d’oii devait sortie une 
fois lo Messic. 

La date d’origitte pciii fttre le commencement du t^oe de Salo* 
mon (temps agitf i cause des problitneis de Ja succession au triltie 
de David), ou ^ Ja fin de son r^gne, cfu hicn peu apr£$ sa mon, 
quand de nouveau la dynastic davidiciinc fut atteinte. Lc Uvre 
peut mre considtk^ cojtime ta contribution morale La plus iinpor* 
tante pom cousulider Its droits de la dynastie de DavkL 

ci^ 


THE STRUCTURE AND INTERPRETATION OF 
JOSH. XVI—xvn 
(See map on p, 19SJ 

flv J. SIMONS, Leide^! 


A major puzzle among the many smaljur ones presentod by the 
second half of the Book of Joshua arises from the obsetuity leganl'' 
ing the author’s intejitian and procedure in desaibing the terri¬ 
tory inherited by the Joseph-trib<», Ephrahn and Itfanawh 
Generally speaking, the Icrritorial delimitatiom in the Book of 
Joshua do not follow a universal pattern, although the reasons 
for certain diversities are highly obscure. The reason, however, 
why a unitjut system lias been adopted in the case of CcntiaJ 
Palestine, obviously lies in the peculiar relation existing between 
two tribes not or not yet perfectly dissociated. On the other 
hand, the exact nature of the system adopted is, at least in the 
present condition of the text fjash. XVl—XVII). far from dear 
and has been variously explained. The results of earlier efforts *) 
have not been so satisfactory in every respect as to make a new 
one superfluous. 

Every analysis and interpretation of Josh. XVl^^XVlf must, 
1 thiulf, proceed from the undeniable fact tlul in these chapters 
the tribes of Ephraim and Manassdi are viewed in two ilifferent 
viz. as a single block—that of the Jusephites; see CLg. 
Xtl 1—and as two distinct tribes, Ephraimites and Manassites; 

c,g, XVl 4. Consequently, as Josh, XV[ and XVfl describe 
the inhentanoe of these tribes in Canaan, a <[uestion of paramount 
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tra|)artancc regarding this descriptinn is whisthcr thi' rifspective 
portioftit o| EphT^im and Matiass^ have been presented here as 
twt) es^entiaJly equal (though perhaps quantitatively unequal) 
entities^ just as e.g. the territories of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
XV and XVIII), or in such a way that their territory b one and 
undivided, entrusted to either of the brother-tribes, while wjthJh 
it a certain area is marked od fur the other. 

Both conceptions are theoiet jcally possible but the view actually 
adopted by the author is decisive for his method in describing 
the territoiy in question. In the latter case it is natural for tiim 
tu outline the four hontiers of the entire cooimon block and to 
complete the picture by a delimitatjon, if necessary on all four 
sides, of the ^>ecial part reserved for one of the two tiibeSv Iti 
the former case, however, the obvious method will be to describe 
the entire bluck and to explain its division by sketching the line 
of demarcation beiwceti the two components, equal in rank, if 
not necessaiily in sue. The idea of the interpreter as to the author's 
way of approaching Ids subject will, of necessity, profoundly 
induenoe bis exegesis of the text. In otiicr words : a preliminary 
conclusion as to the author's mind and purpose is essential to a 
faithful interpretation of his text and for its concrete expression 
on the map of ancient Palestine, lu the fodtnving pages this 
problem is being dealt with in two stages, vb, by showing that 

r*. it has not licen proved that Josh. XVT—^XVlI are based on 
the coticepticFn of Ephraim as a special jiart i^‘SouderstUck", "Stwi- 
dtfitil**, ‘'Sottder^ehiet‘’\ uithiit a larger tciritoriol unit; 

2*. the theory which denies sucli a peculinr concept ton of the 
territory of Ephraim is capable of discovering in Josh. XVI—XVII 
a dear structure and of presenting a reasonable explanation of 
certain ebiicure tietaib of the text, 

I. 

The formtT of thfc$e propositions is of a negativt; character and 
will bo sufficiently proved by a discussion of the aTgumciits pot 
forth in favour of Ephraim's peculiar posit Inn, mainly by M. Noth 
In his article "Die Grenzen Manassei and EphraitKs." M, Noth 
himself qualifies his ducubiattons as mQhsatnm Cberkgwigen 
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( a,c., p. 207} buc his tnaiuicr of re&soiuflg may, 1 think, fairly be 
summarized in two points and a conclusion. 

Noth's startin^'point, which is also tlie liackbonc of lUs demon- 
Stratton, comes from Josh. X ^'^1 <) relating to the dwelling of 
"the children of Ephraim among the inheritance of the chil¬ 
dren of Manasseh", a subject also referred to in Josh. XVH 
(rtir ^3 Tira 

It would seem easy to prevent that any ccmdtision should be 
drawn front XVI % by pointuig out tliat this X'erse obviously does 
not go beyond stating that the territory of Ephraim, just des¬ 
cribed. rt/so comprised an appendist north of its proper ^undary 
(whatever the nature or liistorical explanation of such an appendix 
may be) ; but this view' b forestalled by Noth’s translation, which 
1 <[uotc from hb Kvmfncniar: “The separate^) cities belong to the 
Ephraimites among the inheritance of the Mjuiassites, all the 
cities with their ^illages^ ■). In other words; “the separate 
cities* *’ summarize as a new formula the territory of Ephiaim 
ontlined in tlw precei^ig verses and Josh, XVll ga^S likewise 
rdcTs to the same epliraimite province of Hanasseh*s territory. 

Now, that such b, indeed, the meaning of XVI 9 b, according to 
Noth, borne out by the fact that the same idea also underlios the 
passage of X\JI I B., viz. the remarkable position or prominence 
(die tHetktvifrdige St«Uuuf\ given to Machir in X^TI i (whereas 
the proper subject b Ephraim and ^lanassch 1 ) implies that the 
territory between Benjamin and the Galilean tribes was not simply 
divided between the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseb, 
but bestowed in its entirety upon Machir. That b the rca.s>on 
why reference is made to Hebrew' hereditary law: Machir (vfas) 
"the firstborti of Mannssth” (XVII 1). On the nther hand, the 
"redactor" b anxious to explain abo why in spite of Machir*s 
exclusive rights the territory in question does not bear Ids name 
but that of Manasseh. the Jatler name taken in the sense of 
XVH 2, i.c. for “the other children of Manasseh ' without Machir. 
Tlie raasmi for the change of name b that ^fachir was also in 
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possession of Gilead and Bashan and therefore left the cisjor* 
dauian portion claimed by Ids family lohisbiiothci^andsJetet^*}. 

Again, Noth*s peculiar view regarding the positkiai ol Machir in 
the division of Canaan is based on his transhitinn of the text 
(XVII I — 3) as we find it in lus Kmirntrutari "(v. t) Now (dier), 
the lot fell to the tribe of Manasseh, for {denn) lie tvas the iinitboiii 
of Joseph, namely (tind swof) to Mochir, the drstbotn of ilanasseh, 
the father of 'the country of Gilead (T^f; ^ TT=a), 

for (deMH) he was a ruau of war; hut to him belonged (es wwd* 
iJm a}m .... nUeil; TM: 'the land of’ Gilead and 

Basiian (v. 3}. ^Vnd it (i.e. Machir's lot in Cisjurdania) now came 
to [mtrdt n li fi m r A r ,... suiiif) to the other sons of Uanasaeh 
with their families etc.“*3- 

Once given litachir’s privileged position in respect of the attri¬ 
bution of the Josephiie inheritaiUM! as explained above, a fiinda- 
mentaj conduaion can be drawn hcont it regarding the simcture 
of Josh, XVI—XVII, vk* in this "ancient conception" wiiidi 
according to Noth's well-kitowTi panacea the sacred writer must 
have found in his main source, i.e, in his Grem^xfinnhirdhent 
and which evidently vnxs not the same as the Idea of two esseu- 
itally equal tribes prevalent in his own days, it was but natuial 
that the description of the territory between Benjamin and Nor¬ 
thern Palestine took the form of a delirnttation of this entire block 
—"Machir”—. supplemented by a sketch of Ephraim's spcdal 
part within that block, as stated expressly in XVI g and XVII g. 
It goes without saying that Noth’s exegesis of both chapters b 
dominated throughout by this conclusion as by a guiding prindpal 
of inteipretatitm. 

Hie followittg considerations have convinced me that this line 
of argument b incotrecl. 

To begin with, notliing compels us to translate Josh. XVI 9 
as has been done by hL Noth, On the contrary, it is much more 
natural to understand the relation bctw-ecn XV£ ga and XVI Bb 
in anothiT way and to read ; "(v. Sb) This (the territory just ties- 
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cribed) was the inheritance of the iribc of the children of Ephiaim 
by thrir families, (v. 9a) b e s i d e s the dlies set apart fur the 
children of Ephraim amojig the inheritance of the children of 
ifanasseh* *’^ »J. This transktion appears even to he the only 
possible one in view of Josh. XVU n, which speaks of cities of 
Manasseb in the territories of Issachar and of Aaher or to the north 
of Manasseli's proper bomidary, Certainly, nobody will feel indined 
to extract from this verse the idea of Manasseh dwelling in the 
midst of Issachar and of AiOier in the sense of the suggested posi¬ 
tion of Ephraim in respect of Manasseh : v. 11 means nothing more 
than an additional information supplementing or correcting what 
has been said in XVll 7 ff. regarding Manasseh's Uihcritaace. 
This b the mcajimg of v. ii irrespective of what may possibly 
be the historical explanation of such an encroachment of one tribe 
upon tile otheris territory and. in any case, it is obvioas that XVI 9 
and XVIl 11 are to be understood. Htokhs mttianJii, ii> the same 
way. It is true that the formulae used in the two casts are some¬ 
what dif ferfu t, Vt^liile tlie cities belonging to Ephraim arc said 
to be "set apart among (Tina the uiheritance of the 

children of Manassrii" (XVI 9) or at least lying "among (TV^) 
the cities of Manasseh" {XVII gj, those of the Manasrice extenrion 
are simply "in (5j Issachar and in (3) Asher" (XV^II ii). 1 
believe, however, that the difierent wording is caused by the fact 
that the northern extension of Ephraim b more in the nature of 
a relatively small enclave (somew'horo above the river [Cana: sec 
below, p, Stir) sorreunded im three sides by manassite cities, 
whmas that of Afanasseh takes the form of a pushing bode of its 
northern frantier along Us entire width (see below: pp. aial,)*). 

The argument taken from Josh, XVU i fi. b also a nrntua’ of 
tranalatum. In reproducing Moth's translation 1 have already 
drawn attention to some ward4 in it whid), hnwever small and 
unobtrusive, ate not merely of an expletive nature {itber, tind 
xwar, tjunmthff abfr) but materialty inAuunce the purport of this 

Ji»t- XVZl unlj^ fiildi lEiformatiDn reiimliitp; tbv piKUiE Idcatkin 
0t north tbo Katin Inr thtfi trrtf^r^rtrtatlrTn ant Nrlow: 
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passage. lo addition. his twfoe repeated d^nn exaggeiatcs in my 
opiaion the force of the Hebrew ^ in XWI i'), A moro faithfui 
rendering of the Hebrew test, who'eby "the renaikafcle relief" 
given to Machir and the reotdting contradictiem between XVIl 
1.2 and X\T 4 fade away, is likely to be obtained by leaving out 
Noth’® "sroall wtuds", by taking as a wwoi fieiulfns fol¬ 
lowed by a waai apfutosis ■) and hy redudng at least the second 
'3 <0 a considerably more modest role. i.e. by explaining it as a 
so-called ^:i-a 0 nnalioHis * *), and tbits giving the whole of v, ib 
ijuitc a diderent meaning. The 'o-^^ 0 r^n^tt^oftis is pmcticaily 
equK-alcnt to a miodeiate emphasis ("verily'', "sorely") and is 
sometimes used to introduce an additional statement or cxdama- 
tion teanpomrily intemipting the inam theme of the prpporitkni*), 
Consequtaitly. I translate w. i. a; "fv. t) The tot fell to the tribe 
of Manassch, fiw (so provlsionajly, but see below, p. 196 n. ij 
he was the firstborn of Joseph; to Machir, the firstborn of Maaasseh, 
the lather of Gilead—verily, ho was a man of war t—; to him 
belonged Gilead and Bashan. (V, aj Therefore^) it (i.e, the tot) 
came to the other chiidren of Manasscb etc." In this literal 
rend(jring of the Hebrew tesrt Machir uot only does not get the whole 
of the Josepblte inheritance (Noth), but nothing indeed, since his 
clan is already possessed of a large territory on the other side of 
the Jordan •). In other words, w. 1 and 2 a/c in no iDtcud^ 
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to justify Madur's inheritance of Central Palestine on the ground 
of his birthright : on llw contrary, Madiir, although Manassch’a 
eldest son. receives nothing here and hit exclusion is properly justi* 
fied by his large share in the ttmnsjordaniati division *), 

Wl^i has been said so far, may suffice to prove my first and 
jifg^rivc statement rogardnig Ephr a i m s position with respect 
to Manassch in the partition of the Josephitc inheritance*) and 


^ fUacwatirotly.. It i* not ti™ tliftt the jiutioc-* main doctiffljjiit nclumed vnth 
vm Mathh Efikni-m im mtiUmn 

^^SoroetbS^ may be Wc oanutrnUiil th-e pirtick ^ ifl XVll ia. aliliDa^b 
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XVII t fl a claiBi la made lor aayboily at all ou tbe boali ai bi* 
tdithriRht it is oot on bdiaJf ot Maditr but at vii- to the «flioct 

U tbe tm-o flora ol )o«fpb. Epbraim afld Manasdeh, the latter n!oeti.ieai hU eImre 
(a CuHao iwa yonae^ bnfiiHwr, 4a tl^e oau^ «aMl lie waj Uic 
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HI the itttictu™ of jMh. XVI—XVtl aa a whok* and while admit- 
ting that EUiger la able to quote mm than «eui aq^miiimt la support ol hia thetuy 
t»U:rrf ^ pp- f and p. mS, o, ij. I feel ^rathrt doubtful aa to the ^ of v. la 

nmvidiag by it»dl ua ■Tsuaietit ol great ntreoRth- My first reaioti U tfajit Ihii 
too, can be iLDderstootl as a kn tlie eame «iiBe aa that of 
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XVI 5—10 The trtmtpry pf the chlblncil pI EphTaim Wat etc 
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to pave the \ray f(»r a fresh efiort lo explain the stroctiue of Josh, 

XVI_XVI1 and many details of the text on the basis of t-ati tribes 

dividing between themselves as essentially equal partners the 
centrat part of Canaan which was their common inburitance. It 
is my intention to prove that in this conception Josh, XVI—XVII 
do not so much VtrVr'orrttfhcH wtd Ufiordnung (Noth, 
p, 301 ) as is usually stated, much less “defy all efforts at inltT- 
pretatiem'* 

II. 

The begmumg of ch- XVI is normal enough, in fact analogous 
with that of all temtorial delimitations in the Book of Joshua; 
■'The lot Pram *? forth for the children of Joseph"*). The lot in 
question, now to he described, is the territory of Central Palestine, 
bordering tn the South on that of Benjamin and in the North on 
that of the Galilean tribes of Asher and Issachar*). 

From the outset, however, the author is confronted with a unique 
fact, via. that "the children of Joseph" were not one but two 

tbo tut that lio Ik uiiatita to uwint tur tlic iculitiiNiAaatiic irekOru IrmUcT ot 
Epltnun't part, exajit by layinti 0»t it was stippreued by th* tor.', 

p It jj. A* for Epbratot^t aaatem frontier. likewUe inittiperaable. this ha «it»iaw* 
by iiuilctBjf Uie of its curtlaiT!! bt miMl a r y w^ve m inch ta.r-. p.siip 

Thin i« matoiiafly wmect but not formally Imoe below : p ?0O a ;J) umI U t* lb* 
latt£f ftfipect ^hlch iA fiair ei t a hl l 'Hh i ti g; th^ anuic^* pLm. 
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m menial tzacTtlon of thoM woidi la <n.^itlEn% aotiMJy {uoM r-tf. i ff. aiulcp. tbe 
combinaildn XVli laa + XVll TmnJ. The nt^ptsmeit with wkildi the buiindary* 
dencriptiDa foUowi cltao upon the funsula (c&ntrMt e-U- the fiMur* 

regular iDtrcHluciur^ furtnubu! in eb. XIXl a rciTtain Impatience In thn 

aulhor'i bsxiLiEtai; iii bia df)Ciimi;!i]t4 whkto wc ihajf m Uiaitmed lu MTital othEr 
ilrt tiiiu tho taxt. 
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MM aiennift^^ fcbai AtUer'* njid Iwachaf *• iejriitariea joined mch ottoot bel™ thnt 
of EabnluD (in aworttaaca vritli Jinb. XtX lo If. : Cp> Notbe a r,, p. n>$ agaiUAt 

attempt --4. c..^p 3<JS“to retrieve hure aaCifhet ntfetoh of hU fn i t ti fu g 

•ontbem froalw ui JoMpb)* .^atofir aud Iwachitr ilLvidetJ between them tbo 
gnatep pait oJ Itoe Eint:r| (MrgiiidOa Tajuucli, JIMtMJn, En-lhif ; XVll it}. 
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tribes, eacli inhabiting a portion of the josephitc territory. It is 
irrel^-atit here when or how this separalkm had eomc into erist ence = 
each inis. In any case, tho situation some time after the ctnnple* * 
tion of Israel's scttlemetit in Canaan and it is this period with whtdi 
the giiographijca] part of the Book of Joshua is concerned, 

Now, as the author is axs'are of a certain historical unity of the 
JoM|diites on the one hand and of the actual territorial separation 
of its components on the other, tJic niost obvious method for him 
to adopt will be to delimitate the common block as well as to 
trace the line of demnication between its components. Surely, 
he could have described tlie four front iers of cither component 
separately, one after the other, and the resulting picture would 
not have been less dear. But by adopting sudi a method—also 
a very lengthy one—he would in no way have given wtpiessioii 
to the original unitj' of the Josephitc settlement. At any rate, 
the former method seems to be perfectly logical, historically intel¬ 
ligible and. simpler. 

In fact, t beiicve such has I>ecn throughout the autlior's >) plan, 
but he has not carriisl it out—hence the apparent obscurity of 
his composition—with the rigidity, ewnness and constancy of a 
modem geographer. The absence of these good ijualitiiis need 
not necessarily be attributinl to later manipulriiotis of the text. 
It is true that ch. XVI and XVII contain secondary dements, 
notably the passage XVH i—6 (see above) now scpamtmg Ih-o 
complcmuntoiy parts. But, as will be said below, the main cause 
may well [te with the author himsdf. so that it seems advisahlc 
In analysing the text not to have recourse to later defotmationa, 
according to the general principle that this escape is only justified 
if no other is left open *), 

^■"hatever may Jiao's been the reason why tlie author lias nut 
carried out his plan In a niody balanced and tt^ular manner and 
therefore produced a rctiult whiclt at first right gives the impres* 
siem of considerable confusion, it do<» not serm too difficult to 
show tliat such was nevertheless his plan. a,v. that his real and 

*) [ call "til* autlioT" not the writer al tJio oftjjinai docmnoitte tai* U** 
nr icIiaEar whn conrpcMtt fmm ihcni th# enh^alw Iwt nl Joali. XVl^JCVll, 

*) Thl. U pirtliap* lh« place tii nlMorvia tlwt KlUspr't anolrpiii and Interprotetwn 
of thevn cliapliiif*, bmts rwu than ve onrilwinteitett wltli i^tunl 

UntM, CMTscilgni atiil tranipoaitiuni and with repiBted •[ifwnli* to a *'pedftetory' 
voKrtipnlinM lOleritrRnw wUh the enrioal iwrt: a clear nbm <it * Uiisoty wbich 
ii on a fall* tmelE- Qnt (uT ibMirtitiK a iliisb want ia XVtl (m below - 
p «i i| I ilinti osdMvour to mictprat the text a* It ctiukli 

Id? 



originaJ intention wai none other ilvm to describe the extent of 
the Jusephite Wock and the cDjnmon IrcmtieT oi its two parts. 
The proof is that ch. XVT and XVII contain nothing which does 
not fit into this project, mth the exception of XVl 5b^. fiaa which 
Stands apart and is therefore in need of a speda) explanation. 
The additiotts about Ephraim^s dries in Manasseh and abont 
Ailanassch's cities in Issachar and Asher may requiie an historical 
explanation but do not disturb the general sdunne, which is as 
follows * *) r 

a] XVI 1—the author starts, as is lexical, by describing 

the extent ol the entire block, riic territory' oi the whose 

southern fitintier is outlined from the Jordan to the sea, 

XIV 4: instead of following this up immediately with a 
description of the northern, western and eastern boundaries of 
the block he now turns his attention to the component parts: 
“the children of Sianasseh and Ephraim divided the lot among 
them” *). This, surdy, is not an example of method but it may 
be possible to find a reason for tlie unexpected break (seep,203). 

b) AW 6 afi — XVII pr leaving aside lor a moment XVI 
5bban"}* the supplemcuton' infommtion about the citiijs of 
Ephraim and Manassch (XVT 9) *) and ahso, for the reason men¬ 
tioned above. XVII i — 6. this part contains nothmg else than a 
description of the northern boundary oi Ephraim, practically the 
line of demarcation separating thb tribe from Matiasseh (XVI 
6a ^—9}, and of the suuthem liK>undaiy of Manasseh^ 1,04 the same 
line of demarcation but seen from the side of the nortbem tribe 
(XVII 

h TTiff Idea erf a cambm^tinn at & Ufiseripticin of thu Jisiwphiit bItick with Ihait 
af a lint of diffliaixcAtEciQ bttwvim tbo lisr</ co=iiipoi»»t9 lnu: bten iidvocmtod by 
{HtttnifHitndk^mm^at t. ATt VI, bat on ihft 

baA^H of m HOW iJisccodilod of (tocununts ; ticact the iLlw^ndit 

id bJ» KjuJysk* Bjul intcrpitiatiiiiin 

■) r prefor ibi# trAnqiAtiw. mtber tMo ahiI Eplir^ra lecoitoiJ thiilf 

iciliisitHHce'* [t it tfiir Uiat tbe idon of iw pnppirr to the pi*«l ol! 

but thero aro rocAinplo* of tjiU in tJw wme of thm UdcI'* : Nro. XX^V 

17.1a * Joah. X(X 4^, My tranUiition ti E^a^rUy wbut Noth hero *^ii* "rfi# waJbe- 
hr^tndr (set abovi? J p. igi, d 1}. for *ml Ephnim'^ 

(tnsteAd oJ "Epbrnun mill tet below i p, 202, 11 1 

*l I make tbo CMStitA aftur U ia quite iLoipcHuibip, ii tn^nidiqUiri 

b*ve dtittii, to combiiur rTi!y?1 into a biwtinwblcb etwi ool i* ib# 

/wfffq 7 J, 

Jjf xvl JO, Uk* XVII ij.t^ ta^y ur mqy not br frcua a bier \iMnd. Neither 
aSoetd pit itracttiiT of tho» chaptisr. 

•) It i* r n i .nJwi i t i n j; wi iHEAUiCt Ui my tfe*! ibt latter it nttw ramr EphtulinV 
ikOfthem XfOXLuOMTy {Noth, ax , p. 3 ioe ‘'rfw Sc*4grf^Jt Eph*mimt in IV'Jl/iiidijiP 
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c) XV 11 10 : the description of the commcn frontier between 
Ephnuin and Mftiusseh ends with XVII because in my opinion 
with V. 10 the author once more taJees up and finishes (XV U 
n—13 are but siipplcnienlary remarks) his descriptioo irf tlie 
cotthuor btock. This interpteiation of XVU 10 is decirive for 
my view on the structure of these chapters. Whether or not it 
is correct, largely depends upon one ^liable, viz. the suffix of 
^ at the end of v. loe. If with the massoretic text it is read 
in the singuLar (t*), the author in v. 10a (from T'^.} is most 
probabl)' not concerned with the block of the Josephites but goes 
on to deal with the territory of iStanasseh only, adding to its 
southern frontier <w. 7—^) also the westmi boundary 
and logically proceeding in v, 10b to its northein and eastern 
boundaries (Asher and Issachar), The consequences of this read' 
iug would be that the eastern, western and northern boundaries 
of the block are nowhere indicated (thus leaving XVI i—3 com¬ 
pletely in the air) and that on the other hand, the description of 
Manasseh's territory is outlined on the four sides, whereas with 
regard to Ephraim only its southern limit would have been traced. 

On the contrary, if with GS we read £ 5 ^^, v. 10ano longer 
teleis to Manasseh alone but to the two components of the block 
and completes tlie picture announced and b^un in XVI i—3, 
by mentioning its western (rn'T: v. 10a/ 9 ), nortbem and eastern 
boundaries (XkitT and Issachar respectively; v, lob). In this 
analysis of ch, XVT—XVII the two components arc further 
equally dealt with by a double description of their common fron¬ 
tier and of nothing else. 

Fortunately, the reading of the ancient versions is. apart from 
ail theory' and explanation^ oonstderably more probable than the 
singular of the nmssorelic text, because 

a) the combination of G + S against TM is sufficiently strong 
by itself to give this reading a guod measure of prohabUIty; 

b) the singular of the suAx in v. ioa /9 is contradicted 

by lire plural (in the versions and tn TM) of the verb ht v. lob 
(PiW); 

c) finally, it ts easy to realise how some one after having read 


^"j, Hafeowf, m tbli farm wiild be! inex' 

tUstoi. cl ccuDM, **dii iVurdfrfftija' ^ 

i" rftfn Ahi^Antii , p. itj) Is an jcuptjibW Uusoiyl 

Fni- Hino dttiiti contained in this middfv pairt uf tiM text lee bcbiv. 
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ilie name of ManassfL at the end of v. roaet may tmv'C bwn prtnnpled 
to change the sufiix. of the follotving into a singular 
bt)t it b diSlciilt to understand how a copyist after ha v ing 
read in v. toa could change the singular verb into 

a pJural 

This doubt having been kitvcdin favour of D^J> as the original 
reading, vre may oondude by statii^ that the author ol ch, XVI 
and XVII has to the Ml carried out the project I attributed to 
hun, ^Tjc- to offer a description of Central Palest me by outlining 
the four frontiers ol this entire block atid by tracing a line of 
dcmarcaiian between its coinpoitent and essentially etpal partners, 
and that there is nothing in these chapters which does not fit 
into such a scheme* *), with the exception, howe^Tr, of XVI 5bjff. 
6aa, to which we shall return presoitly. It is true that the dt^s- 
cripttoi) of the four frontiers of (he block is singularly unbalanced. 
Only its southern frontier is described in detail, its westtun Inn it 
in the normal short way (''the sea"), but the lUirthem and eastern 
limits of the territoty art but vaguely indicated by their ..Tncetiiig" 
with Aslier and Issachar respectively, A similar disproportion 
is, hovfCviT, no unique fact in the Book of Joshua, The same 
haste to come to tlie end of his labours may be observed, c,g., 
with rrgonl to Iht authors description cf Nephiaii (XIX 34), 
a perfectly idcnticaJ case*). How great was, indeed, the author's 

') So EIU^, a t., p. 171, n f 

*i It otso iflilcwv (rani ttu tea^in^ t tlut tiu prnfHir pliu uf th* 

pMaaga ™i wrt Inunsiliiiety alter XVI 4 {«« iibtmi: p. iq*. a ij. Jn XVII ro 
tbs author ■»« pluml farm* IWWJ vFilti nlennuM to Iho two dOfii|«npntn. 

wbich bow ha^ia bom ilMlt wiUi. 

Witli mspttt NS (hr.ijjigert«t tmuiuaitioo ol XVll 1 B. (liter XVI t too much 
wfeisbt»liuaeUiiwt attocfa«[l to tbe MquBttce "HbbBNMb aod Ephraim’' 1 b XVI 4. 

that thli iciiiwiiM t* u (artuitoua u that of **Aiibcr ami I^abhar*' 
IS Xni to agi^t "Ibunhar amt AjJmr” la XVII tit Or, II an raplbintlnn 
U abwlttWy t^Ud (or. ww it luWto fi* capeetnl that Maiwach should bo moo- 
nooed ^foto m ymii^ti brolhof in th« wry pbnuo la Alticli Uisr mo oaiil to 

• Tf ™ pa^wiutl intinriuncc betwem tbem ? fC« Nm XXVI x8 and 

joflii XIV ^ ) 

6 Ai an (UtoTDatlre Mplaaatriro koio potnt to thij "fluefualloo " of Mananli't 
notthern t^odan- (cp. XVll n), su^^nstiria tl»i On- aullior lUd no! «i«b to 
tokt lido* In a tom tons! dispute betwoeo the Jmphltoa or SUnsteltn mhI theii 
^them neJjtJibotiia and for tlu* ttosao wtiUnrsI hitoMfi to Iho bans fttct id their 
nmtins This sug^^ioa may seem attractive amJ intlimlou*. but it Imvn 
Maptorned why tbo uortbwn boumUry of EpbnilAi, aloci "ttuctmUiajt" IXVI ^ : 
^11 v), It fimrthakta dcambed in detail, tn Jiwt, Um atithor doM toko aidea 
J^pWtei JB hsadliu; over to Hanuseh tho cities oj OoUi-Shan oto. 

Tlsat tot fnnthir agalnat Asbor and lMU±ar b noi dmnlbod In detoll. I* aim 
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haste after his already lengthy exposdliDti of tlic Jusopbito iohe- 
ntance, is ttintitfest from the fact that he menttoa^ Lssachar as 
their eastern bnider, which is only true in a rather relative sense *), 
and from some otlier details of the icat still to be mentioned*). 

lea* fitiflfactorUy <iipiiiinc^ at tn of Wr 11 ii in tht scum that mtk a d««- 
cription kfJeed «liu% ud iwrth-«id»t'mtnl K^lvms^ 

into th,i» Gn^< Flalfi EmeJ pmctiaiJiy wiped Aid tht oriRCDai or theonrtwal bound- 
Thv ittnui caaAld^ntrcia wmiJd aj^tu a.pT[^f to Utr ticctioa d 

Ephmm'i noifhAm limit, which tl Bhdrply tmcvdr ilbcit by m. 

JgoogtxphkJlJ Blemstit rkv*T XVI Rma|. 

H Note th^it Uic sams ificnciitmlc pn^nutg^if XVK lo U MpdiuiiH 14 idarrmB 
tv otdy U Hplinum wab cut od front the Jordan (w bdnw 1 p 

n ttiBTi! f 4 po FsaKia why tlw unur wrmhl 1 » mid of MnnMseft^ thp mmrti 40 
brauiw the AnUict b li^itJmt throm^hmit in tiu: Ihnary of on qecupaliiHi 

of Cpiplaii fnim the Jordan to the «a. But am iIjd p ;^ 04 . n i 

^ A Tierw wHJdi iUffcr% tpom ihic ccw propued also^ lu wdJ *» trout liiAt ul 
M. Noth hu been tlpvclufwti by K h vix that tha nuthof^* id«i- wax 

to debnewte the irnnUm ot tin* Bdtlfv tih«k acd thr bTur *A eltlier pout- 

Tbhi view^ hn^'cvcr^ fimii tittJo snpport m the text pp it xtPndB Not i>] 3 ;iy IDlii;^ 
htA Lo fLvinne that the itiwii|ittiiii ot awend frcAtiern of Ephrmina and of Moouseh 
hav^ been draitictJly but Tor the Uttal pbKcce of Enhncmx w&\tcm 

border (the h| he h44 no nUiar exphtnatiai to ofbr ihjji titkt it oocuMeml 
snperdnoQt (‘'fijiA ; p. 36^. But why then hfta the puthiar troubled to 

mentioa Ihe ($4me) wp^tem frontier nf not to 9|iBiJit of th^t Judab 

And fif AAhci ? iVtonwver, ElltKcr tn fiyrccd to auppOK (iiid) thJit the itioetifiji 
with Aabtir ind lasacbitr (XV11 10) refers to MnnaAdcb eljme mtbt'rwl^. htUe 
would fritLBin of the rour-aiilecl deacriptiou of MnEmsaeh'a terrlioTy. But, if 10, 
what rcDimim of the femt-^Jed dewcxrption nf the Jicw^hite \A0ck 7 * Here afpidii 
Elligcr baa nothtEu; better to any than that m. redactor had oompletely uippreiwi 
luirtherit a&i caideru (ehd waaturol jraabnfi (ps. jor®). 
FukAlIy, [ beliDVB to have sltoiooMtirat^ that tba tesdin^ ^n XV'Il tu which 

forma the baiii of EUlf^ex'-t tnten^bitkiR of tbie veree ^ ii Im pfoluble. 

Aoutber laadlDB priDciple of EHrA^'a mteroFetatjoa of Joiih. XVJ—XVU ki 
that in the deacii-ptica ef the frontiert «l Epliraicia unly ephralmile citfa have 
mentioned, ood oidy iimnii94ite plieea in lint: of Matwmh'a (hmtiora 
p- TUka prinaiplB hjaa bna cffECtively dfaproved by Xotb (a a.p p n > i|. 

The qucfftioo whrthi^ a place tneatiooed in the dcferiptioa cd op npbrainilte, 
teapecfively tnapaaidtet bmrodaty to Epbnim or Co Manaaseb, ip^r- 

alty sponkhd^k msalubhr. Only once the eaiict cootrae ol the Hue of dcimircablop 
wilh re^nl to a city bu been out fTappuiich ? XVtl A) In iiumn cun 

the author of the i;«^raplUcal pait of the Book of joahun eapmaly titatea that 
a certain ptm la nc»rtb or aoplh of the lino he ^haicrfbn (if XV tine, XVI tib: 
XVil itba: XVIII Ejn^ The reawm. liowevtr. why auch perdaiooe Are uatiaJly 
neglected» tnnat, I \hiuk, be ttie fact that nrmat ftotiUDT-platvt (and more parti¬ 
cularly thoH alouit Ibia Liin! of tirnitAmaboti belween the two brother-Cnbei nf 
Jwph^ were pmctbsJly imhahitc*] by peCfple from both ddn It vmild be 4 
gmt< error to think at the tribal bunndarim (and to a certain oxtenC Uin aame ia 
tpie of lU betuffdarrec in nucieot natprit in (entia of modmi ttate-^fnie* 

lleri« cxiiept where n river or a valley cmutituteil a uaiurol ilopwrcatiaii la 
it not the pmrrmv of a mixed p(*p4itatlfm which cnalM B ptwiible that a 
like Kammicbmethaih ii menUonod In thq ephralmiUr Kction aa well 

an In the lUaoaMite fcction fXVlI 71^^ ol the chapten luttler review ^ Ttuf m-me 
Ih-clehsed charactfir of Lbo tribal boundane* rtmal he mpanalble, ut inat in parti 
for Ihe atlntkuilrjoi of certaju iruntler^piaDiw, to cuore lhan imii tribe (Klr^atb- 
Jcariiu, AjjaJon^ u-a}- £>nwiii^ citueoit boiinilary'^ltiiet between the twelve 
iribrt may bv very ccitvenionC. imiMl nrec^ATyt to Irollil up a neat pklure on 
the map, but It [1 Inrgely ■ eic-iilka to modum way of thinkinif. 
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We must now turn otir attention to Jo^. XVT 5b 6aa, an 
eJcTnent which admittedly ili>es not tU into my analysi* of the 
aothor's scheme, because in it he is dealing with the fioutliern 
boundary of Ephraim *). This boundary coincides vrith the sou- 
Ihcni boundary of the Josephite blixik already described in XVI 
I-—a fact which lends to accentuate the queer impression of 
the refractory pa^ge, aJthougli the author, already somewhat 
hasty, has had the good sense to make this second sketch of the 
same line considctably shorter. 

Tlie insertion of this passage, as superfluous as ill'fitting into 
the general structure of di, XVI—XVIT, must in my view be 
the effect of the peculiar manner in which the authur has made 
use of the sources of mformation available: to him. As A. Ait 
has already demonstrated that a solution by the ordinary splitting 
of documents (J, E, P) is unpraetkaJ *), i prefer another hypothesis 
propt^'d here in the form of a suggestion which at the same time 
explains the sudden tiitermption of the author's general scheme 
after XVI 3, in composing ch. XVI and XVH the author, 1 
should say, bad before him a document describing the boundiirics 
of the house of Joseph and at least two other documents dealing 
witlt the territories of its two tribe-s, Ephraim and Monasseh. 
The ’'Josephite dewument" seems to have been his main sutirce, 
not only because lie starts with the delimitation of the composite 
block (XVI 1—but also because from XVII xq onwards the 


Of CCnina,^ tba ^olUvwin^ Albri^hl p- 

w- 1 —% absorb Vr jb. "fibvi£ici*ly f^Ulm <mt aDii liuertHJ tn iiw wron^ 

Xtrib't tliffciy ii to file t that Uiif 1* iKit rfi^y t-hfi fdiiifa bite hb ^Krilxd 
jj] rv- bat tbr Bodlham bcin^ul^jy at Epbnim'i in whltib 

Btth Cbufvn t4ie tJpper Cboiqn tba Nfither oJ v. j, b^tiBA Clia 

tnwm^ Uw p^nt wSinrc tbn bcmiMUry of Hphrmim't hmtuihptl 

oi^ from L|!w imitbera bounclary of Uir (cp~ p. jou)^ bjhI in whkl] '"tbo 

flwo" <1-. l^furc* mcTcIj^ m b Ibconeticaf pro^pn^tion, juil u "Ce«r’* imJ 
"Ihfl ton" in V- 3. lJowcviei+ tbc lacL ol iMa tfacofctliAl prokm^Ckm at 
Epbjatui't •outbrni (aad Aoribem t seti v bgiiiitl4ry u far u tbe k» prpvTja 
boyumJ mmy iloubt tbiiit tbn tuUicr hid ao Idea o| Epbrium bcrai; ccmfUiatl io a 
mf#re imrrnw tafHipty liiau tb*1 of ''Jo&cph'' or .MuciA^b. Dntjr tfa* mww 
U^nout Ap^iefll fci a lata nableMt with aay catm iof aJul oktieadoli, 

CEB jttitifv !imtb n ^lonog idcf^iuirCcncy within thp apiit-D of A frw hrwa. Zt im 
trur thii Wo mwBt admit mu lurnuwBtrhry of bl unm^itbal ftimiiar EUtatv m v. jh/t, 
whtn: aorttirm botiudary 1# oontiniimJ beyoDxl JaorJjo Aad to tbs 

JcutUu^ in contraiiktiLLti XVllJ 12 p. a ij, XMi LmsoiiaiiiltJicy 
It bod blit far teiott cumprehcotible in view of ibc dfatiofio beSwetn the 

Joeepliita anit B^rajiafliitc p***ip.gfn 

III SvHi* fuiKhrift, Jip. 15 f., a^aiDSl Ht 4 ntiKer« Kaijtx^, r a,; 

cp. E[IJ|fcr 11 £. p jiy. 
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Josephitcs retain his exclusive attcnlion >}. He besnn ihercfiire 
by cop3riitg from his main document the boundaries of the Jose- 
phitea. first of all on the southern sidt (XVI i—3}. Sedng, 
hDiieever. that his document about Epliraim started, with a dea- 
crijition of the sanu! line in similar terms, the author has not been 
able ti> refrain from immediately passing on to the individual tribes 
(XVI 4). first copying the southern boundary of Ephri^»> with 
which the document began but which, as being identical with (he 
southem boundary of the block, already described, tu; reduced 
to the barest minimum {AtTOih-Addar, Beth Gtorou, the sea.* *)), 
and following it up with its northern boundary (XVI ba^—8, with 
an additional information or historical correction—sec p, cti— 
in V, 9). It was this line whidi really dahned his altimtion, 
since it was the line of demmeation between the two tribes. There' 
fore he not otily describes it most fuUy—disregarding the fai^ that 
piacticaily it also induded Ephraim's castem boundary (see p, 206 
n, 3J—but also immediately appended Uw southern boundary of 
Bfanasseb (XV'H 7—9) which in its rum coincided with Ephraim’s 
northern boundary (perhaps ihLn again explains the very incom* 
jrfete form of the repetition r sec below; pp. ao8 f,). Neither tribal 
portion has so far been outlined on all four sides nor does the 
autikor show any indination to do so. Instead, still liaving in 
miml his original picture of one block divided into two parts by 
a line across, he now summarises the respective positions of 
Ephraim and Manaasch by a plirasc which dearly shows that he 
envisaged the northern limit of Ephrahn and the southern limit 
of Manassch mofe as the Ihio of demarcation between them than 
as their respective frontiers ; ‘'to tlic South (of that Hue belonged) 
to Ephraim, to the North (of it belonged) to Manassch" (XVll 
loan). After this he is free to return to his description of the 
ephraimite and mana^te territories together, broken off after 
XVI 3, and to complete it by ihcir oomnjoti western, northern 

*1 Tbc tlut tins ^CDtrral poaitlaifl of OcnjniiikD ii clfiowherri^ 4o«ciil»d 

KVtU 11} btflwcifffl JULltiU *n.tl Uht [CKit : th? KiihatmitoJ 

jftraii tbfi prepfDzi^rr^tic^ o{ tfini Jcnciphito ooiicpptiuiJ Above that of iww 
poftkAf In ihiD uf JmK, Xtll fi it» wlioJc. Tfce ^o^Tner Ln iJ» iji ACisOfTj- 

Aiice iTith tile Cjuiiibkb£>cl octiaa of th^ "Joocpbil**" in th« of srt* 

X□irodIll>oa by 3CTI JA baj cp. XWl jam whicli intnjdnw ihw miDAwlle 

*1 So«io woulil Aiy tbat tUit lino folU aliort of "^Kht bowta^ Nott, 

bowevifri Umt tlio itrEtch pfnDfttiitg (cut ol) Atiotli-Aihlmi ii na nuHiti Uip 

batU'cea ttdi pUco Annl JcTicio But m a1*j below : p. joO. 
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and iHundorus pC\’XI loa^, bj. Hb fiiwty mood in doing 

so <'‘thc sea, Jssachar’^) is perhaps not altogelher uniutdct- 

standable after the weary descriptions and repetitions which tiis 
ontimety breaking off after XVI y had forced apon him. 

it would be unwise from my part to pretend that this more 
or less psychological analysis of the author's prooMluro gives 
complete satisfaction. First of all, it » no more than a suggestion, 
wliidi, iui such, can never replace facts and proofe, A more 
serious drawback b that U leave* unexplained why in the descrip¬ 
tion of the suuthero frontier of Ephraim Beth Choron the Upper 
suddenly takes Hie place of Beth Choroti the Nether in that of 
the southern bemnd^ of the Joscphiies. AltJjough I feel no 
sympathy whatever W'ith Noth's excessh'e condtisiou pp, 

2 14 f,) aa to the original pi'eseicta< of a wcstmi boundary of Ephraim 
running aloug Lite edge of the liill-oouutry (cf. above : p. 203 n, 2), 
1 do admit that even such an apparently trivial detail makes one 
fttl that there may be more in w. sb/f. baa than my tJioory 
reveals*). 

Another difTioiili point to which I have so far only made a pas- 
ibig allti^n, is the following : if it is tnid tlial tin- whole of XVI 
tia^—Xyil 9 (fneoept, of course, XVII1—d) b concerned cjtclu- 
sivdy with the line of demaroitian bt-tween Ephraim and Manas- 
sth, so that XVII 7—9 merely describe the same line a.<; XV'I 
ba^ff. but from the other fmana^tc) side, why should in ihe 
Utt«‘r case only one lialf of this iiue have been delineated ? in 
order to understand this point wc must now look more dosety 
at tile text itself*). 

Josh. X\ 1 €a.p ff. describe the northern butuidary of Ephraim 
by splitting it into a westetn and an eastern section, both proceed¬ 
ing from a point somewhere in the middle»), either JiamnUdi- 


.>♦-1.? [MX «boin: p, jBj. n j) to thR tliott^niiiP 

flj thii^g Uae by OwcinlMfdti uJ the itretcli J«K!iuj-AtTO*b Wdar. a tul wlikb 
urtKi Hit of llui twB Beta OioTon, niimt timdt to Incnaia oar 

iiTHifliiriFBl' About tbii point But no ntJALu^liirjr exfiLi^tmn Iwj bitberto l»is 
fbwy^b'pTp **^]f«* dwpteri Cp. «liui whit wijj be thiti of 

^ fiTmi vntenng into m ittscofiskiD on tbn 

numi lty ihi tf*t. io nul tu ov^birnlm my Aj^tunfitit. Th^ t^cr tim b™. 
M tiw om>dai»afki I tinve own^ to in thij mi^l. 

> Omon to liun Ibi "Amtcra «cctioa" intti ah mlcrn hqrtler ai 

ii,n rt4tiini Hctioti eivJ* Bi Zphfwn ■ ABtoti] hunjrr tUuncDtHne it 
* t«' is itBab. hot it i* IMII and prfiJtoJ V 

ll*r autbor M Hi* •uhiA lun ol tin nertlit™ bnEmd^. AUbwjglT Jran 
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mjLtJiath (XVI 6a (originally) Tapproch*). The eastern 

section mns iivin HammichmethaLh, tlie most Hurt hern point 
down to Taanath*Shilo ({r- d or ei 4 a^a), to Janocha 
(yaniJw; cp, p. *15 n. 1), to Ataroth (piobablj' i, rAiSfil (srf-JtdftJ, 
to Naamth Jha)* close along (p;a) Jericho {L es-^i(itdn] and 
on to the Jordan (end of v. 8}. The western section runs from 


RtuililltelltAt, It* mart Biwthem juint fpsra I cp- p. »- t|, lau lifle flOB* *■ 
nnoti to tbfl South u to the E^t, II it exptwip itntHl tu 1|c Mitvniiil 

(rwrro t f ttufi). TTtut ltu> HuUuHr, i»ofeaV«r, oonortiist with preomititif a 

northmi, not an cutem homulaiy, tt bIm fi^iGonatty boltiyed by tht (net t^t 

!tm U M Mt tho Ji>niaii (v. )ii:Ht bb a]I cuituiK 

wvn the country (JudRii. Bcnjimin, NephtiUl). Nobody hfti in ttdJut ba 
eait^m bofilee. i-e i b^lwetrii S^uth And Nortb, can miAlnklngty mfticE it 
end ml Ihe J^^irloir. Ct conrSH^ m HUAtakc- rt ft, twcAOseEptiTalin’* tcttit 4 ay d«* not 
ttiutli tliiti Jufdui^ ■itu'j * I to iraati^f fri«eto tb^t of Bcnjujtiia acur Jrrichtf (V ?bn 
t€fB. XVrU 13) Biat it 11 n nufttokfr which; ht** fimily the *ut 3 iisf'* 

itiiiid wxitt Bat UQ the kloa uf m hnr ^xoiii VVe^ Ut Eait, i,e -on b noflhen] 
baontUi^ Et it liktwite ti^t&cant that U Noth [a.tr.Y' t) crtidji np by 

caJlin^ i^to qu&eticT^n th* mutbetitjdty of 7b. CetiniinSy^ Intotfviot with hi* 
intsTpq^iiLtion Of w. 

») Wlkkh lie* *cccmlin« to XVU 7; probut^y Ji km 

frgra Iwidto {Shochcm) which can pimnly br seoa liucn tbm; cp EbkgcTi a *-. 

p. 

^ Ef in Ebe oridiml text t-LunnucbilScthmth Wl* Che Rri't plac« tiirDtiaGeil CO 
lha «;aAterfi fcctifm (XVl ntir^ Tj^ppmijch the fit*i place on Che w>r*lefa Mtflum. 
(X'S'I 3 a]it It £ap In left betwccit tlieui. &'oie, however^ Umt id XYU jmfi %t » 
the Kvflmi libctidn whbch be*lni with TJw* ttnihe* it *|alte 

pot»iblie—tlhhou^h cot Kcces^ary—th^t nwia tn XVI S wt* onaiiiaJly prccedwi 

by "iKnn to rdppnncli^* ur sarnethtim nimLLar. TIiaC IL&ta^ 

nilchincthath tva* the ^tortin^'iraliit of either seotionp ic imihor ixnilirmDd by 
it* moAt dorthuHy potilion on thfl botmflary.hnfl iXVI 6a.^i filMpS; cp< p. 

C. tji which nudt it etpecially *nktAble bn tEii* purptis^. Xi xny mte. ihti ioePM 
far mure probable thAc iunertinji *Eiother befM whkh 

IHAlcd Elbyajr (d t.. p J 07 ir CE^- p- k like litiposaibk traiuJation im 

^fkt cf» Cirfwjir flwr vim Tip^\u;k]- wdrilHi:* d** tt ^ — 

bitiif dia GrviU* etc/' 

It U lumetiDCtiia aaGunicd thut Ifcfi^ifr '*lfiMninlchfUctliath'' £ti XVU An intrij- 

dcctofy fo miiTiii ha* faii wH <jijt o| the t«st bnnjer Hu . . . or jotncthin^; 

ffTuUhirl. Certainly the text fiuiy be CompSeted by fcit introdtt&tftry 

furmul* til thl* kitul, blit the abrupt besincin^ at b boaodary-deacril^iioil Of 
a mrw ftrotch Hi without *Jiy intfixlUCtory formuia or Verb, Becmt l& \k b 
peculiarity ol lb* chaptora icp XVl 1: fp^ aud XVI S: p^i- 

licpt pmeded by "frair Baannikhtnethat to Ta^^^uadi*' : pe« aho^T ; XVJJ 7: 

I* jcot * timiiaiu a qm'. w bcIcH^ p. Jfl 9 i n 

nniinls43ritt at CJui wtb-ktiuwn Ciict thut the author'* iliactiffiient* vm eC hsoal- 
partially in Uie imtitre of najne-liftto (E thookl beaiiate to uy tliat ki" IhSa ut 
iJLy utlier at tW tribed iKmudatliifr In the fiofih oJ Joehua no other dugumento 
w*te amdable to the author i b i f n inch l»tt oC namca, Probably tbew liata were 
lUuitratM] by occuinual bli* oi u to tlia coutie at the bcuunlary ■ 
"worth \ ^^!>U 3 jth'\ C>n;rtN and fuch reowlto aa preserved la XVU ay 
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Tappuach *) into tlje river Kana ie, wadi qiina which by v^uy o( 
U 5 cotitituuition iJuDugh naJir el ^aufS reachtlie sea (v. 3 a). Tlte 
extension of the line ihrough the coastal plain as far as the medi¬ 
terranean seaboard is, of coarse, as theoretical as in the case of 
Judah (Josh. XV ti) and consequently described witli little detail. 
The same common frontier betHieen Ephraim and Manasseh is 
described, from the manassite side, in XVII j —9, bc^ning with 
its western h alf which now starts from Hammichmethath and 
goes "sottlhward*' to *'Jaslrib near the source of Tappuach"*). 
This stretch is followed, after some predsions iit v, S, by the river 
Kana and the sea (v, 9aa and v. gh^; for the remainder of this 
verse which 1 interpret as a parenthesis, see below: p. an). The 
eastein half of this line, however, t.e. fiom Hammicfamethath 
(or from Tapptiach) to the Joidaji, which should now follow, com¬ 
pletely fails. 

This is admittedly an awkward and unexpected iaeuna, al- 
tliough to condude horn it that the author was not concerned 
here with the demarcation between Ephraim and Manasseh (Kath, 
p, ai3), is another matter. A more modest conclusion would 
be that the author, describing this line for tlie second time, now 


•j Tbs fact Ihit Tappoith !■ nuntioUHl hoxe u "wiw CrT*s$*‘\ 

it ip iUaikt wltti in ilctail in XVII 7'—]$, i$ aeiqtber of ai^u- 

p 2G7J Jot mve^rtiug thu e-p^frairnite Ami Mtinn of tlia 

UkI icp. : p. q. J p. J02. n. It if not lisi rtHLKnablt] tomttri- 

b4it« the cfwdUl lEifarmathm of X\^I j—& abont TafTpiLicb to a difieniiod betmea 
the ephjminiite qutl tnan^ aw i tg docntanmU iit^ by ths otittuor. With to 

the of iht tmaman fnoittier the lattes--^ziUiqiKl more dqtaiki] 

infqmiithHi About pirimia pfninu ) cp, XVli 7 nnD 3 W with 

rropan ill XVt 0, and XVil with 0 ifl Uaft inattor oi kh« ephnumitp 
appendix. 

^ t pttici this TiHuimg of V. fht acconliDg to Abel p recoKtiboctiofl (we RB ^3, 
193&.PP. It13li.ll mud hi* td«fitilkati{]f) of Tappnanh with I a£iv near 

ydid/. 

Thr iniudJiiion of fXVU ?b) us “iouthwinl^' ii in good Juu^ony 

with the raktive poptioiH of HjuumicbnipUuitb and Tpppuaeb a* ptopostsd 
Bhd i. *k. abu wiiff). TnnEkting at to the righf ^ tbPewitMi^ 

iuppoiltioc thit betwwfl di XVI aqd XVli hm autlidf hai, without gMn* 
due mjticfl, chingted ||1» (mimtiL) etandpabit, now tBciog the tine of d^ourroatioh 
fnstn the Xcirth (90 Edlgqr, a.r,, p 2ot|- Thii wenu to be a misn vtolcal theory 
than the corxoct tnmlaUciD of u ^'oputbwinl-', atUiouKh tbii usual 

word m llMSfc text, Im nSJJ of 2^' hss to ailmit Ihjit lu wlEty 

^^mkhmetUlli*' tiKAihi a* ntucb -'to the South""«’ to the Weat" 




had enough of it. if he has not simply foigottcn the second |>art •). 
At any rate, the reader has lost nothing by this onussioii, as the 
partition of the Josephtte tnheritant:i-. is completely known to Mm 
before he has even teached the first syllable of ch. XVll * *). 

A third object ion r^^ainsr the proposed analj'sis of ch, XVI— 
XVII. notably against my imerpretation of XVII loa^. h as 
referring to the portions of Ephratni and Matuu^li together, may 
perhaps be raised from the position of XV'II ii. which deals with 
Manasseh^s thrust over its nortliem botder, aiacc it is dear that 
here at any rate the author's mirid is conceruiated on Manasseh's 
territory alone, ft must be admitted that the posit ion of this 
verse in the manassite section of the text is not analogous to that 
of XVT g which mentions tire ephraimtte appendix across its nor¬ 
thern boundary and immediately follows upon the description 
of this line, E believe, however, that the lack of paralleJisni in 
this respect between XVT g and XVII ii rather co nfirms than 
contradicts my analysis of the author's mind as well as the tdcii- 
tical meaning —midalis mutandh—oi the two texts (cp. above: 
P- t94}, Indeed, the different positions of XV! 9 and XVTI ri 

4 l eUr Wit rlilt the (itijgKstifHt ttul la thr tiiltiar'i mioil Mimuub wa# cut 
off hxsfta the Jordan hf Iswliiir exteniiloj iksoj tlija jord&D Ijlf BetbiSksti 

|nflC A vrmd U bid Abcrtit «airtl»m Umit m Jodi. XlX T Although 

thii wimid provide ut AdeqnAls cxpUjiAtiita. 

^ BefbfT CTdl t^Vll 7} op hi# doscripticFg o( the i^citcTD ol MusAfr- 

*c»iit£icni bonwlaiy thfr uutliof hu tbs word Hiii hei ciltvit ti^eo 

tusdiintddd aa Eiuoth«r itntch ihu ILoe (cjMt dI) llAmmklimBtiiAth 

vbii&£i It rcAuhvfi '"Irom Aiher“ NumFreruj h^'path'cwi htvA bdon built, bpci 
EiiActitui uiiwAiii4, upon thiA Aingtf wpitl « Kkdijyu A, FemAsdee. Cam- 
rn^imwM m hdmm JiSfta, p. 117* n. ij, ts^luding -felust of a city with tho 

mmc of *'Aiiutr" Mtnewhen bctwvett HAiniTtkltP^elluth intj the jKa\im fthe 
mtem hAtf at tho IW l>. In reality* i theie ii no my^tsty at aII, 

havjii£ thfl lAmp oubsljLnliii'ai miuLmii^ hoieaAt)-g^ ^ 

In m. Ilf 16, nWTO *a JflAh. Xlil jv Anri in t Kmgi X 33b, and liiiii- 

tAthkg; that thq fomfory (not the fbHitiAf [] nt ManasAth wan '“frtim Ambef'^ in 
the of '"bolow (ntAAt io) tlut ul AAhdr'"- Thin in ool? i^leiiAlly Iwt by 

no rn:fiftsj fcirtually thi! ume in to A^y that ii knru dU 

MdmASidfi** *** j[TfiJthr a.c_, ^14). 1 iJid itoobt wlwthcf a iarmul 

meiitkin «f ManajenliV OortherB txmodijity by ti Ayntacticfijly poMi^o 

without bUdnff thi# word am a /frtiiiaia a fi#o and ccniwiiTipaily itmt not po*- 
■IMyl} oannectliig it iUnxUy with the f^iwing Jloe f'HxinaikhnuthaLli 
comincfiUabto^ thorefuro, it tnumlation id Itii K^opniivHiir; 

Cttnti AHdtmatw ftti Xiiff . (althuv^h hort* too, 

th^ synlactkAl function of a appaneittly pi^dioohcdl. 

Fuf tbe flubtitjmtivAi innrtniftg 0/ |T3A tojKkgfAph icaL namn wm mj Article ^n 

***1^0. pp- ayfl and pp. 87 d. 

After thg AoRTipfiph of the bcmndary-lino beguii In exactly the tame 

Rudden way aa in XVI la, XVI th. XVl 6a#, o.a,: m above, p 196. n, j. 
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arr tbe inevitable rtMJull tif (lie author's procedure as amlysed 
above. Having described in XVI 6a/J—8 Ephiaini's northern 
limit, the next verse was the proper place for him to mention its 
appendix in Manasseh, but as in XVII 7^ the author has been 
dealing exclusively with Mnnas^h's southern hoiuier—the JLne 
of demarcation—, the first oppoiiimity to add the necessary 
rectification in the North was after the mention of the mueting 
of the Josephites with Asher and Issachar^). 


Use foregoitig discusaion on the structure and interpretation 
of Josh. XVI and XVIJ would not be complete, uideed it would 
leave some important points iinclajilied, without my adding a 
(ew more remarks on certain details of tlie text* 

Althcfugh, in contrast with my i^redecessors, I have ttuoughout 
purposely endeavoured to Imse my theory on the text as it stands^ 
I have been forced to intrtKliice one fresh textual conjectme. 
In Josh* XVII 4>ia the author poinis out that in thu West the 
river Kana. just as ti was here the northern limit of Ephraim 
(XVI 8)* constituted the southern boundary of Manasseh, \Vhat 
lotlows. bowevisr, is a crf^jc inigfpr^um^ which has never received 
a satisfactory solution. Nolh's translation b. in my opinion, 
a mide emUradiefio in teminh: '*Und rftV Gtmzi ^igt himh 
lUfM "Tffi K<ina * ^ud h dnfs Tales l\€gm * ' 

Ephraims^ inmliUn der SfMte Mainusse&^ und i/tfs C€l^iel 
lug! ndrdlith rfes Tulesl^ {I faU to sec, how cerlaiu 
dtk^ of Ephraim s^uih of the river Kana can be stated to tie in 
Manasseh's territory, if this was confined to (he region of 

tliat landmark 


a. Alt ^ZAW, r\' J 0 * 7 * p. 67 ^ * 1 ™ ^lllger. *x.. ji. Ims 

to 4 ci m. daimptioA nf (HUipir I J wpirn) 

Durthcrti bqimd^ry m Jodi XIX ji, wb«n= it nuw liguftfl j* tSf finfi 
^ o| tf iKti H tfiifr, U aofli mt aff«t in^ iEiia.1y^H n| cb XVI-XVU, 

aim:« th« ahUn^t biu mAde fu^ ilm qI IliiA fo|- Mi dwripniw ci>( 

i^hentiEh^e. Mkrteo^virr., I do nftC betia^ All'i iugigcitioD to be coircct 
41 kU tt ij. baKtl OD Lhi iJsg.ttiTiptipii ttiflt !iltl^ tiot S^iin Ml thti- ftr lyp n ift l 

Ui tfirrUfiry. tHMug thiit of m not fully nuto- 
Oomui tnbr, wu jriiiii (MflAJLi^b h 

But tMi I4 cio&rly cuntwlistccl Iry Jotk Xvli loh and iiiiplkitly 
4 iio by XVll ti- Ai fcKT iM&chor fiJllEif; to urly iiuWpefi 4 i 4 t pc^ticA-^ 

mm of a ilarti la C^man (cp. Gtn XJ-JX 1.^ L uul Ait, PJ& io p. 40}, 

tliuii ti llUftUy A mjirko wily Its nhiuts ■hftiilil joitUfitJ to Mflnuiwrihi, tiui' A> 

XVll n ii wtoi to imiply tbai for a cofuidcrabk tinw tbore cxiiteU 
Dorth 4 nd Dortli-Bi«t nt .^tanaisco'* origumJ temtory h bturlii of miuQ4[ticretil4 
Ca mjini te city-tlAtM (cp> bclov; jpp. jij f} 

■) OtiioTi hreoii u|i the vienw n ciiflirjgflt : "Ttie border d^^wii 

So the Trfw Kana^ »pyih ol iht river n^l- "niotia cUm berlong^ to 
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This verse, as it stands, is unintc Eligible, even ii the gramma.^ 
tically indispensable article lUnBCi]) is restored. My suggstion 
is that, owing to the accioniilalioii of portides liJce 

in w, 9 and ro, one of them has dropped out, viz, paws or 
roim after in v, 9a *), If this is correct, the origmal reading 
of V. 9 was; tnswV n^n -jiffire* i njjs i^n: 

n^7 TPi . p«fa Von r:^ 'iB IVM 

Taking the middle part of this vierse (a“ as a 

parenthesis I propose to translate: "ITie border went don-n to 
the river Kana,. soulhward —^'nonh' of the river were those 

cities of Ephraim among the dties of Matiasseb because (i) 
the territory of Manasseh was north of the river—and it (the 
border! "^ut out to the sea.” If the essence of text-reconstruc¬ 
tion consists in obtaining a readable result with the slightest 
possible change, this suggestion may perhaps darin to be a good 
possibility.. As a specification of the ephraimite appenduc, only 
generally mentioned in XVI 9, the parenthesis has also a real 
value: it brings, m the proper place, a useful piece of additional 
information. 

This "parenthesis'' leads on to another remark. Three times 
in ch. XVI—XVII reference is made to cities of Ephraim, le^, 
Kanasseh, lying outside the tribe's proper iemtoiy (XVI 9, XVII 
9, XVll n). In tic ca.se of Epliraim these cities are not speci- 
fitd, except that they were ‘'north of the river Kana” (see above), 
but in the ease of Manasseh ihcir names are given and from them 
it appears that Mnnnsseh's encroachment upon the inlieritanco of 
two Galilean tribes extended from Dor btirf near f^tuara) oti 
the coast acroiss the entire width of Canaan as far as Beth-Shan 
(e/ near bman] on the Jordan*]. 

A.S I have said in the beginning, M. Noth has attached a far- 


Kphnitri. iilUurui^ti Ui«y wert miw!|: Uhw u( SfuiuaKh" im FmuutJet. Com- 
w^^iTnrfu etc., p sii^ J iJa J^osuit {T^ksi fit P 5 F- TIjib 

tTUB«laLLc)(i ii?aiii4 um aBnit UiAt iht nxtural Uiulmarlt trf tbr rs^’tr Kiii» wnt n^t 
iUdf tbfi beamier, wbkh no Kuttt cif it : ■ ntUtfif impmhablp pf'afKMtflgtti . cp. 
XVI ft. E Aiieibfttli On H, Siktifr, 1937. p. 41^) 

■rnlUH ttit fnoaij^r rnd rfj> d*i z atlJio[i|(Ii "'rffcr Crmif* 

. mar dt* : an m* 

xar Ai [ r-an hc, 

*} ii U to rtatared, ibr ««nibuu4ji7n bail an e%ml dliplU 

la V wbkcb (Futy hnvB latlhtated the cyfiyiAt'm ilip. 

*} The t^aunkn^tiDii nl Jodi XVU 11 ii related III that of JikU> I tf bul it 

ia ciitL 4 dw ci II 
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reaching significance to the mention of ephraimite cities in Manas- 
««h« much less, howet^. to that of the mana-salla cities in Issachar 
and in A^er< Nevertheless. ! have the impression that in the 
latter case he has gotoc neater the troth, where he suggests that 
the author of Josh. XVI—XVIl had to reckon with two different 
conceptions regarding the partition of Centrai Paicsthic, one of 
wluch incorporated certain cities (with their adjoining territories) 
into Manasseh. while the other excluded them pp. 207 fj. 
Maybe, how'cvcr, this is not yet the full truth and, at any rate, 
the presence of twodi0erent conceptions rather claims than offers 
an ex]}lanation. Therefore 1 should like to speak not so much of 
two conceptions as of two stages in the partition of the Promised 
Land among the tribes of IsraSL 

Every territorial division is liable to be altered (''rectified" is 
the modem diplomatic term) in course of time. Certainly, the 
Israelites in Palestine were no exception to this general rule, as 
is abundantly dear from the history of Simeon and Dan, not to 
speak of Transjordan where (he "rectifications’' have been so 
extensive that the original line of demarcation between Rnbenites 
and Gadites remains exceedingly obscuie. In the same sense 
Josh. XVl—XVTI seem to reflect an initial (or theorcticaj] and 
a later (or practk^al) stage ta the settlement of the Joseph-tribes, 
more specifically an initial division folJuwrd by a northward 
expairaon of Ephraim across the river Kansj, at the expense of 
ftilanasseh (it is well known that Ephraim has in course of time 
outgrown his elder brother), and, consequently, or at least [laraltcl 
with it, a northward thrust of Mana^h into the territori^ of 
the adjoining Galilean tribes. Quite possibly the CanaaniLe 
snongbolds in and around the Great Plain, enumerated in XVII 
II, only belonged * jun to Asher and to Issacbar. which had 
never been able to gel even a foothold there, while after a certain 
period Matiasscb managed to establish at least some sort of poli¬ 
tical supremacy over them (Josh. X\1I 13 and Judg. I sS). 

This northward movement of Maiiasseh into a hitherto unccn- 
quered imitory is. tn its turn, reflected by the uncertain ("fluc¬ 
tuating") southern boundaries of its northetn neighbour. 
Although the ridge of Carmel and Shichor Libnath (waAr ei-ierqS) 
cannot possibly constitute a single boider-Une, Josh. XIX abb 

‘J The ldiciitiai::anein cu) be liefeiidiMS on other gronDili. but the llirht it tJmvirg 
DD JcAfa. XVII ittif. oQiJ Joeh XIX 161^ U a ywl ATipiDient bjf ttaell. 
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mentions both as the line, aJoug which Asher's boundary went 
to the sea*). Theoretically, the tribe of Asher extended as fcr 
south as mht €s~ierqa. but practically it had no power in the plains 
of l^iaron and Megtddo. As for Issachar, Josh. XIX makes no 
mention of its common frontier with the Josephites but signifi¬ 
cantly its citydist (XIX i8—21) does not itidode any of the names 
mentioned in XVII ti, just as Taanodi, Megiddo and Dor arc 
absent from the long list of Asher's towns in XIX ^3—31. 

If may be of some use, if i conclude my study on Josh XVI— 
XVLI by a fuU translation of the text (as for as dealing with the 
territodal question) on the basis of my analysis as exposed above, 
using this opporttimty to add some observations on miuor dis¬ 
puted points: 

XVI I a) "The lot cmne forth for the children of Joseph : 
on the east ride •) from the Jordan of Jericho to Waters of Jeridio 
—b) the desert which ascends from Jericho through the hiil* 
country *)—Bethel *); 

XVI 2 a) and it went out from Bethel to Lui b) and on to 
the territory of the Arkite—Ataroth *), 


Syutiyf^ticiilly "SlUcbM Littratik" AHmt to him Iwi adM by wny oi am 
aft«rtbouEbt oi fijtvmtive 

■) Zt is posaibk syfltaoticaUy to coantet Pnu rq "Walet* of Jericito'^ r*®* 

tha tsaxt of W. ot J/'). In this howfsvcr^ the coom oJ Ume bocedary jtdrLhi 
ot ^utli of Walters of Jambo wouH prnhsMy hm-v^ b^efl mentioned- Fat tbti 
tcomait aeemi mote ^ tclof to tho ittoich at tJie tinii dcKribed 

Jti V. %m {ubi ODEiBc^uuitly 4ho to tha rcit oC UUi llbe) tmA to hAvo tbo ■icox msui- 
u ^ betww). liiii dooi not pirvcnt iMit rifbor UBplic* 

that Um buuudiujp ih jicoonJaiico with Joali. XV1H lahn^ pasaeil omih of joridio 
EfUifcrp mx,, p. i66^ n. t). 

n cp. ® 

*) ooulij he tntiistat«iJ as ad a^cumt^rus ' '*to Bethel'', With 

A ta i^oCiijititiaD it li aIaq ptjqaible (ci it*J tha oomhtDAtiofi ^ 

(cp. j ^ xni i\ Bui it li moto prohaldD Ulftt iih» "□’nan (cp. p. W. 

■1 il), only mrntAhv with tho pfcztediiig wiinli. Thu ^ni« may alu 

be TMip ftf nricK in v. ib. 

*1 Cp. Uio preceding note. The ptttblimi of Atarotb, with tlwt ef 

A^th ^Vddsr IXVI ii, hirnwntp titmhl*iofTie. It ii oRitsun if»t 
V (touLh of J. sH-no^e} pmpMrvri tlM Ancient zunnc of AtAfotb, Although 

historic dettlcpAnt irtAy hAvo tsmm silflhUy to the Wf*t tar to the Eul 

^ ** l^nefAily sMunafxl thAl AiAroth It Chedtiooed htn mi 

thm city ol '^tho terrHory p| thtt Arkihfr'^ (■ aotI <ti ippotttuM . 

pfQ. lyflt y,ia MBatimption hnJi ao »aJ idpport III tha Hebrew 
teit- Only th^ Cmk Icxts of XV| j {Qh), XVII! ij miil XV| a fCAj 
to tuth a, coaneetlffi] Aiid aIw tlin idoatity of Atumtik ub4 Atratfa 
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XVI 3 a) And it went down, westward, to the tetiitorj' of 
the JapWctite unto the temtorj* of Beth Choron the Nether and 
unto Gezer h) and It went out to the sea, 

XVI The chiidren of Manasseh and Hpfamitii divided the 
tot among them. 

XVT 5 a) And the territory belonged to ihe children of Ephrahn 
according to their families bn) and the border of their inheritance 
was. (b^) on the cast sidei): Alroth Addat nnlo Beth Choron 
the Upper * 

XVI 6a a) and the border went out to ihe sea, 

XVT (jAfi) Hammichmethath in the North, and the border 


tJH, „|{d bask for sitbtr 

Oioia^ ^ AtkrtM wtt6 'jifu 'arf* and wJbl,' ■kji, . a^t 

byi»tW. wbKb I*, momivw, bmidly 
Abucth. tint Df tbe Arkitei. ai *, 'atfmr 

« woTBH sUvia^e to wvtlclar AUorih as a luw froaliRr-alafio. jnit 
b l^ihd In y lb (Me piwcdinsf note), awj to admit out Imoraace as U) ^ habitat 
^ the ^ ol AM la ^ew oI XVIH ,3 Atnrth Addar k am^ p,ohrb 5 ld«^^ 
wth Ataroth As fw Ole tarritoiy of tb« JaphletitM to tie VV«i of Atanith 

#n.’ 11 b) place n Mnwwhei? twtiwcEti bfririiaod tkth 

Chom Upper (oq the—byptitheiieal I— kialt of totoe comtsetion with i Clw. 

•> This nnTO, often deehued to be imponlble or. at sop »ie, qqjle out of place, 
HyO be interpteted is a sort of taental Dote, nMaaimr that the author Dla«hii 

tnfi of nn^ u alH anderttamUhle fa v la (Me above) and ip • aimilM maflow 

JVseo io V tmfi. tsynrUtrcaUy inserted alter nnaa&l. tenUiMia the reeilet that. 

pU ees hiRueif at tbe cuMt aortheriy noiot 
enpaoa on o mtTO la y jbfi bp haplofrRpby (niteQ On^j) is }«» 

probable, since a wbsequeat "oofTKttoo'' by adilia? rr ’id« ha«e to 

be asanmed. Making thf* to atginnmt fa favour ot spUttlns Ephrahn'* 

eonihen) lic^t (XVf jh. haol into a western anj easten eectJon after the 

San ™™kl^ “S'™ ' !> UHle urore 

An nntirdy no^nd eaplamtiao of mz in v lisa osnatly taen ,u^M. 
thou^with prudcQi hrtibiion, hy Abel {Giitgrafikii it u p^ttina IT o *<ai 
A iWar—Betli Chortsn U» Upper might frolL^t 

ol ^ the Msturn side le "contra la harolo b enj ai ^i te de !<■ XVIII 

tht* h - 1 'It ***>. '"aJt" it iTiT lm™ha^ 

tlut be mteuda aayt]ilti|< eke than an cait^rj>,WEat bnondarv Momni^ ai»i 

I*>3i^wucai wiS^jSi,orxvTTwhlS 

4 ***^'^ Jolwph asoutheru bonodaiy mnnlng from East to West Thu 
the ukntjfieatmr, ol Atroth Atklai in Svi jb/wiU. '-nupa im^ „1 
moto oBlthsly Eor this reasun Abd tluobli the reading "Atroth Addar" J& XVUl 
iideir!!^! ol Jo5i XVfll « I e,; llVba 

iLtrsr.^s-. ^ 
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tumcd round. castn'Jird, to TaanalJi-Sihilo b) and oti^) to lie 
cast of Janocha; 

XVl 7a) and it went down from Janodta to Atarolb and 
Naarath ba) and it ran do^ aiocg Jcncito and went out to 
the Jotdan. 

XVT 8a« F ] from Tappuach the border went, west¬ 

ward, to the river Kana a^j and it went out to ihe sea; b) this 
was the ioherttance of the tribe of the children of Ephraim by 
their familifi* 

XVl 9a) besides the cities set apart for the children of Ephraim 
among the inlieritanca: of the children of Manossch. b) all the 
cities with their villages, 

XVI 10) And they drow not out etc. 

XVTl 730) And the territory of Manassch was, below Asher: 
^ fi) Haiamiciimetbath that ties in (coni of Shechem, b) and the 
border wont, southward, to Jashib near the scurcs of Tappuacb 

XVII 8—a) to Manasseh belonged the land of Tappuaih b) 
but Tappuach dose to the territory of Mandsseh belonged to the 
children of Ephraim— 

XVn 9a a) and the border went down to the river Kana, south* 
ward—a j?) north of the river were those cities of Ephraim among 
the dties of Manasseh, b'a) because the territory of Manasseh was 
norlh of the riviir— hfl) and it u'cnt out to the sea. 

XVTI roan] To the &uth the land belonged to Ephraim and to 
the North to Manasseh a fi) and the sea was their frontier b) and 
with Asher they met together in the North and with Issachar in 
the East, 

XVTI na) And to Manaiisdi belonged in Issachar and in Asher 
Beth'Shon and her datighlcts and Jibleam and hiT danghton 
and {om, Tw) the Inhabitants of Dor and her daughters and the 
inhabitants of En-Dor and her daughters and the inhabitants of 
Taanadi and her daughters and the inliahitants of Megiddo and 
her daughters i b) *), 

XVll la) And the children of Manasseb could not drive out etc, 
CofHpIctfii Febr, 1^46. 

O™. with s\^ CminDutically v Mi l» ■!» by 111* 

abiBMt o( ^ 1x1010 rtnui But iveii tht ptaco-oaniB !■ wt obciv* iotpidoo 

(JiAOdclir s f tinim. XV iq, m (UOivcal ptdn), Tbe [>w«flUi| 

nyon maies It dlCtcult (hnjtowjblo to oonilikT Hi« torn m *a arnuoltow) 

irp^. 

^ fiwW is pfob&bly « canuptod sl^t*** 
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URIM EN TUlfMIM 
Doos J. SCRONEVELD, Dzx Haag 


Vanw^ de schaarsche gegevens, die het Oude Testament als 
eeiiige directe bron voor de bepaling en het gebmik van urim cn 
tommim geeft i)* is het met mogelyk vast tc stellcn, aat urim en 
tununm pnecies geweest iiijm In dit korte artikel willen we traditen 
nader in te gaan op de verhouding van urim at tumnum. en in ver- 
band daaimede op het gebmik van dit orakelnitdde). 

Volgens verechcidene geleerdfln hebb^t we tn urim eti tummim 
met te doeti met bepaatdc voorwerpen, maar dnidcn te het wezen- 
lijke aan van hel bcnststuk met de t^vaalf edcisteenen op den 
efod van den boogepriester. Wij zulkn dit verduiddijkim door de 
liveeigave van de meening van nuerscb in lijn work „Ependytes cn 
Epb^" waarin deze tevens Joodsdie tradities verwerkt cn 
cmrigcert, Het borstshik b dubbet {kSfOi}, Dit bctcckent 

volgcns hnn niet, dat bet cen, tasch was, ^vaaiin de orakelvoor- 
weipen niim en tummim bewaard werden *), Dan todi aouden Jtij 
gemaakt tivorden tot cen magisch mithlel otn Gods wil tc kennea, 
Necn. het borststuk is ecn symbool van bet hoogepriestetJijk 
ambt. Ex. aS ; 15 spvcken over de vcrvaardiging, bet doet 
en den ain van dit sytnbooL Van de vervaardiging van urim en 
tummim wordt niel gesproken. Als dew: dan in vs. 30 zoo maar 
genoemd worden, koitit dil, omdat zij ntets aijn dan dc samen- 
vattende naam van de twaaJf edetsteenen, die in vs, 17-^1 afzon- 
d^ijk woidcn opgesomd. De cdeistccnen cn urim cn tummim 
zijn nicl van elkander te scheiden. Do cdelstecium zijn de zichtbarc 
teekenen van de oimichtbare geestclijke goederen en genaden, die 
door urim en tummim worden gckaxaktcriseerd, De JixK^be 
tiaditie laa t de gimatige niJspmak oI dc icgenwoordigheid van 


1 *6^ sSI.‘^M * "* • S«n H 4«. aft : a. 

*"1^^** W, KohihMiaier, Sliitt- 

*l A,w, S. Ill 3. 
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Jahwc biyken door een strateji van de twaalj \-aa bet 

borststuk. In het tcgenovetgestddc geval blijven se mat. Thiwrscb 
^-erwerpt dfez* tnaicrialistische vcnuterlykiijp van dc ocrreprookdijk 
verhcven gcdndite *). Volgcns hem kan hct aileen maar gaan otn 
een 6 ^X«fai( waarbij dc stecncn nict andor$ Qjti dan 

..symbolitm pracsentiac Dei. signinn iucis ct proieticac pcrfectio- 
nis” (Braun)*). Mel instemintrtf; citeert Thiersch ook Bahr, die 
onder het ..vragen" van deti hoogcpriester (Kum. ay : 21) verataat 
het bidden <jm godddijke veriichting. Urim en tummim was den 
hoogepriester ecu waarborg cn onderpand, dat het volk in beslb- 
sende mnmentcti niet iundcr raad zou ii)n *). 

Dc moeUijkhcid ligt volgens Thierach in de bcpaling van de 
verhouding van nrini en tarntnim tot het borstsiiifc, daar deic 
toch niet met etkaax idcntick zijn Dat blijkt immers duidcUjk 
uit Ex. 28 ; 30 en Lev. S : 8. Voigens hem aqn urim en tummim 
geen pijten of stecnen. Hi] achl het hcidensch, als men den tnxige- 
priester taat ..wdrleln". cvti verloochetiing van de geestclijke hoc^c, 
waarop in aijn ii’TO^ge periodc stond *). Tech — «n dit breekt 
o.i, dc spits van zijti betoog af — moet hij toegeven. dat bet loten 
in een kritieke sitnatie om Gods wil tc keiinen in IsraSl gcbiuikdijk 
was, en dat dit loten verhoogde beteckenis had, aJs het geschicdde 
in tegenwodrdigheid van den priester als den vertegenwoordiger van 
dc Godhidd*). Indien echter het fell van hcl loten diet in strijd 
is met de hoogtc van het gecstelyk levcn, dan b het n.i. niet in 
tc zien, dat bet hebben van ioten of steenai, die ijpeciaaJ daarir-wjr 
bestemd zijn en bcw'aaid worden in het kleed van den priester, 
daar w£l mcc in strijd zou zijn. HempcI hceft inderdaad gcUjk, ab 
hij acht, dat het Hcbreeuwsch in Ex. 28 : 30cn Lev. 8 : 8 skh slechta 
laat betrekken op urim en tummim als materieele vootweipen 
(Thiersch S. 124J. I> urim en dc tummim (met het Udwcxird) wor- 
den aan of in bet borststtik gedaan (tiaMn Vi). Thiersch bestrijdt 
Hempel niet met taalkundige aignmenten, maar spreekt in dit 
verband van i Cberscbatzung dcs ..Buchstabens" f (S, 125}' Wd 
b bet inderdaad cigcnaaidig, dat nergens over dc vervaardiging 
van de urim en rummitn gtrrept woidt. De oplossing duarvoor 
moet gezucht worden tangs littcrairMaritischen vreg of — en dit 
lijkt Otis waarschijnlijtccr —-men moet aannemen, dat dc mim en 
dc tummim nanr het oordeel van den schrijver van Ex, 28 en Lev. 8 

h Am. S. IIA. A.W- S. lie. *1 A.W' S, isS. 

^ A.Vf. S. A.w. S. IJO (, *1 Am. S. lis. 
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reeds vooidicn bcsloddm en gebntikt werdtn, cn eer^t nu met 
het gewaad van den tiDogepriester vcrbonden warden. 

l>e urim ea de tunimmi ^ijn das voorweqjcn, en men mag' een 
en andcr niet Eicn aSs stiijdig met de gccstelijkit van tsraSU 

beginpetiode, Zo(^ de Bi^bd tsen prindpiee! veischil aanncemt 
tusschen hc( docn van de Egyptisclie loovenaaiB en dat vm Mozca, 
j!Ot» moet de piactijh van itrmi en ituninrai* ondanks materieeie 
overeenkomst, niet geItjkgesicM warden mei de Iteidenschc man- 
tiek. Dat aou. aooals ITuersdi in andcr ’verband «gt, „ein Grand- 
fchter dcr EMgeae" zijn en ons er loe kunnen v'criciden, vanwuge 
oiU!e maatstaven v-tjor boogstaand gecstelijk leven, bij de exege$e 
ons van de „Buchstabe'' te verwijdenai. 

De meesten beschouwen de imm als dun eeneti stcen «i de 
tummun als den andercn. Ook denkt men weJ aan twee ^i;Ven of 
^jia//er. Deze wistden gedaan in ecn vt>or hei lotcn bestemde bafc, 
pot of tasch (bet borststuk), Springl bet eene lot er uit {of woidt 
liet getrokkea) dan houdt dit cen ,Ja’‘ in, het andere een ,.ne«n". 
spring! geen enkc! uit, dan zwijgt Jahwe. Andenen aan 

dne vwtrwerptm, bet eene urbn. bet andcre tummini, het derde 
naamloos. 

Deze opvattiiig past o.i. niet bij de gcgevens. die het O.T. biedt. 
De teksien wijzeti in een andere richting. Erzijn nl. enkele plaatsen, 
waar ka'Urim vTMfkomt ztmder knliwnmlm (Nura. 27 : ai, 1 Sam. 
2S 16). Dat hd dr; nt hier als aikorturg voor uiim en tununim zou 
tnoeten worden opgeTOt^} U oJ, niet juist, Deze opvattinggaat er 
nl. van uit dat de luim en de tuizimim twee bij ulkaar beboorende 
loten aijti, die steeds sutnen dienst doen. Wat, naar wij hnpen te 
kntmen aantoonen, niet waarschijnlijk is, Vnoial voor hen. die 
mecneti, dat 'flrfw samenbangt met "drar — vervlockco en daarom 
de afwijaing inhoiull — welke tneening wij intusschen niet deeten, 
zic beneden — moet het cen bezwaar zijn, dat men het orakel als 
nrim zou aandiiiden. Men hoopt toch op een gnnstige beslbs^iiiig van 
JahwB. De eciuijiiigc aaiidniding met hcl opgunstige element lijkt 
ons. gezien ook de antieke Oostersche nuentaJiteit, niet zeer aan- 
mmidijk. ^ooab het in de gcitoenide teksten staat komt .,de urim” 
zdfstandig voor en wel met hcl lldw'oord. In i 5am u<!] *0; ^ahwe 
antwooidde hem niet, noch door de droomen, noch door de urim. 
ncHdi door de profeten. Gcden het vrrband goal bet om Jahwe's 

•j ^ 0.4 t- . X&en;1ier. CibliMlie Mtertumidniad*, tktan icjo, s. iio «««* 

Amidt p iqe. ” ' 
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vooiliclitmg aatigaande de toctcomst. Saol w«t gijen weg, geen 
raad In «jn moeilijkc omstmidiglicden. Droomcn, uiim. nodi pr»>- 
feten geven Iicm Cf. b.v. G«i. ^(0 cn i Sara. Ooi. in. 

Niun. Z7 gaat liet oin Jahwo's aanwijdjigeii duof de iirira bjj cte 
ondoniomiiigeti van hot volk. Dc unni was of ^itiren ecti contplwt 
orakdiniddd en nicl maar dc holft. In dcrc ©pvatting worden we 
vcmtcrkt diKir t Sara. 14 : 41. waar iummlm allecn vaottomt. De 
M.T. hceft latittHt. De LXX Iiecfl cditer can veel iangcreii teicrt, 
die oJ. niet de oorspronkclijlte is. Die tekst Wiit ceo al to duidelqke 
voQTstcliing geven van hot gebruik van urini en t mnmnt i, die niei 
overeenkoint raet het verband Ook Ehrlieh * *) verwerpt de ,*Er- 
wcitcrung'*: ,,Fur ans geniigt als Gmnd ira dcsscti Vefwecfiingi 
dass darin Saul dera JHVH roinuti&se Instmktionen uber 
FonnuUcFung scm^ Bcscheidea gibt, InstmktiooeB, die audi an 
skh. ohne Rhcksicht auf den, der sie crhaltea haben soil, ungemcin 
tScherlich eind." *) Het U ccbier o.L juUt, da( het bier gnat nm hel 
orakel en dal dc LXX als tumrutm heefi gcicren. Saul jegt 
tot Jahwe: Geef todi tummini *), VVaar het gaat ora schuld of 
onsehuld woidt ,.tunnnini" (zonder lidvrooid) gcvTaagd. Zoo 
gezien zou Saul In 1 Sant- 28 bij de raadpleging van het orakel 
„Gcef toch uriro" (mnder lidwoord) geraepen kunnen licbben, 
Uil het gehed of den roep tot Jahwc blljkt, dat dc achteigrand 
het getoof in de Iciding van Jahwe is *). 

In Deut. 33:8 wijkt de LXX ecnigeniMte van den Il.T. af. 
Hier geven we dc voorkeur aan het paraIIisnu! van de LXX. dat 
voor dozen zegen van Mozes kcninerkend is, en dat door een be- 
grijpelijk wegv'allen t'an d4n keer Wricf in den Hebr. teksi \'erstooid 
is. Met behulp van de LXX is do tcksl aldus te herstellen; 

Aan Levi behoort Uwc turamun 

En Uwc Iirira aan den man, Uw gunsteling. 

Hier wordt legen de gewoemte iuraraini genoemd vddr iirira. Wat 
echter nog meer opvalt, is, dat urira en tummiin hier parallel 
stoan, Dat wijst er op, dat ze elk iets zclfstandigs zijn, niet Identiek, 
wU overeenkotnstig. 

f) Schuli, ExcKC^Ktin Hmiillmcb rota A.T IMe IMltlwr SmmMt, S. Jtjfi. 

*) A, B Etirttcli. Hanilglnwm Mr Helrt Bibel, LHptIg igid, BJ 3. S. US- 

*i Cl. IVof. Dr. Joh. d« DioOt. I Samutil, J. B Weltan. fvj*. 

IcMt odk rml. iileiumiiiu Zin: t># Oodidl*ii*t mt traiflJ, Dl I. hU. gi. 

*1 SjjT. Hftstt. I :^ 4 — llir 
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In welke nchting wijst de bdwkents van de woorden urim en 
ttimmun ? 

Dat de Scpruagintevertalen daar geen bclijnde voorsteUing 
van haddcn, blijkt wd njt de verschilicndi; wtjzen van vcrtaiing 
van urhn en tuimnun. Men zie daarvocur de verschillende plaatscn, 
Ondcr de modeme ondcrzoekers bestaan omtnytt de beteekenb 
dfizer utwrden allerfei opvattingen. Een ov^nucht s-an dc voof'^ 
naamste aicnswjjzen vindt men gemakkelijk bij elkaar in bet 
artikd : Tlic Urim and Thummira, van W. Mu^Aniojt»), EnteJe 
voorg^dde afleidingen nuemen wij kort: 

Mu^-Amolt zeJf wil ’Urfm in verband brengeti met het Akk. 
uftu - bwel. pJnr. tai^i = oratna. Uriu knmt echtcr van den 
stam TMi wat in het Hebr, aon worden. Het is zeher nifit 
waarschijnlijk, dat erw daamee in verband gebraebt meet 
worden. Deze tvoorden gaan terug op verschilleode £tammen. 
Tuiimtm wi] liij afleidcn van het Akk, tuma, dat in den D vorm 
tummU bezwcTfm beteekent, t^Uv, plw, tamSii = orakd. Muss- 
Amoit staai een dirocte ontleening, evenais bij urfu. uit het Akka- 
disch voor Toch denken wc hier ook ei^nler aan den bckeDden 
Hebr. stain dan aan een directe ovcmuine. Vorrtiden beidc 
woorden oofc in het Akkadisch een vaste combinatie. dan aon dat 
een sterke aanwijEuig kuimen zijn voor ovemaroe, aclfs ondanks 
etymoiogische bezwaren, Daar dit echter niet zoo is. is Let o.i. 
niet waarscbijnfijk, dal urim en tummim direct uil hd Ass.-Babyi* 
verklaand moeten warden. 

Een anderc bekende adei'ding van 'Mm is die van ’aw (Schwally 
e.a.)»). Dit is een mogebjkheid. 2c wordt echter sterk gedmgeti 
door de gedachte, dat ui im en liuntnim santen nootUg zijn voor 
dr ecnc oraketuttspraak. Urim bondt dan als vtoek de afwijzing of 
de veroordeeJing in. en tummiin, aJs verbonden met onsdmJd den 
zegen bevesttging cn vrijspraak, Maar het fdt. clat urim vooral 
met gebeurtenissenin verband te brengen is, stcunt deze 
afidding niet- Het antwoard .^een" houdt bovcndieti niet aJtijd 
iets ongunstigs in. evenmin ais het .ja" steeds ids gnnstigs, Vol- 
gens deze theorie zon hef ~ ongunstige I — ja-antwoord ^’an t Sara. 
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23 * door ttinmum mij^teni djn *J. .'Varig^fiieii mike gc- 

vallcn zich van den bcginne aan voorgedaan kunnen hcbben 
^ waul die mogelijkheid Ugl in den aard der aaak — is het niet 
waarsdiijnlijk. dat een bevtstiging als jwodanig tunttnim = /xsgBn 
(SchM-aliy) cn ecu ontkenniiig urim - vloek zou zijn, 

Hct incest waarschijnlijk is o.L, dal 'aiitn af le tcidcn is ^■an 
den stam *’iK en samenhan gt met licht *J. en van nsn en 

de integiitcit aandnldt. 

Urim en tnmmim lullcn oorspronkelijk abstiacta xijn — vandaar 
de pluiaUs —, tnaar daama Dvcigegaan. zijn pp de voomerpen, 
door welker bemiddeling lich( en recht geschonken MrCidiSi. De 
voorwerpen konden dus genoemd wonjen; de urhn, de tummim, 
Ala bezwaar is wnet ingebmebt, dat *flH iatj! all^lei ovcrdiachte* 
lijke beteekenisuen beclt, maar niet die van „vooriidxtiiig''> Ecbtcr 
wel van ,.veriichling“ in dezen lin, dat nam 2i|n „wcg'' ziet (PS. 
119: IP 5 * 1 - De beeldspraak ligt tronwenszecr voor de band. Men vcig. 
Job 37 :19, waar „duistenus'' het bceid is van dc onwetendheid. 

Samcnv'attendc komcn we dus lot dit rcsultaai: De urim werd 
(of werden) geiaadpteegd, als bet ging om de viaag t wat gaat cr 
gebeuren, de iimnnim aJs bet een rechtsgeval betiof. Urim cn 
tumnuni zijn samen de voUedige naam voor bcl priestcrorakcl, 
Ezra 2 r 63, Neh- 7 : 65. 

Nadat ik tot deze mcening gckomen was, trof ik liaar 00k aan m 
dc Hcbr. atcheologie ii'an Dr, J, Th. de Visser*}. terwijt ik haar 
aangeduid vund in een nnot In bet genoemde aitikcl van Muss- 
Amok *) als ecu meaning van H. E, Dosker; .,Uriin, accoeding 
to Dosker. is the means of divine revelation, while Tbummitn that 
of divine decision and judgment". 

Het bier gcgcvcn gczichtKpunt U dus wet niet iiieuw, maar er 
schijnt weinig aandaclit aan besteed to zijn. Wi] hopcti deae opvat- 
ting met voldociidc aiigumcnteii gestennd te hebbem om in emstige 
ovciw'Cgmg genomen te w'ortlen. 

*s-Gravcnhage, April 1946. 

*) W1} mnnon bicrtrij un. dut. cok w«»f alli:eD vita den efntl (icyjnolaitt VAtnlt. 
1 SlUI3- n het urim ctf iti fiuni in- aI eOU lilt iu-lu.'92K!bnll niiit 

w» tijn^ da toMk, wnofoni hat hior i^nnmilnrt Anas ntirt vm 

■j Mind JwaiLiA, Dju Akt« TnUtimifit Im UchtE dn Altau DrieHMt m ^uS- 
S. 434 ; ,^tN?r Zuisjmmi^hang you Urim mil iKHditwn lat 

•I Dr. J Th. diff Viiftr* Habmuwviiw Ardhiwkjgie, Kttmjnk «ii Zara. UtnsqhU 
Dl I, bla. 584 V. 

P, 5^4^ mAp 14, 
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SUMMARY 
Urim and Tkummim. 


Several scbolais exjilaia ^tb Thiersch urim and thuminim as the 
symbolic dedgnation of the breastplate on the epbod of the high> 
priest, as the oomprehensive name of the twelve jewels which are 
a symbol of God's presence ; they are not tdentjcal with the breast 
covering. Hcmpel and others on the contrary conceive urim and 
thummim as material objects. The author is of the opinion that 
Ex. 28 130 and Lev. 8 : 3 point to the (act that urim and thummim 
and the practices connected with them were already known to the 
times before the institutum of the high-priest’s ritual clothing. 
It b not probable that urim and thummim are two orade lots which 
are inseparable; in Num. 27 ■ 1 Sara, 28 ; 5 the terras are 

not used together. We may conclude from Deut, 33 :8 — in the 
LXX version —, that they were parallel rather than tdentkaJ. 
Discussing some of the etymologies given, the author criticises ktuss- 
AmoU’s derivation from the Accadian and SchwaJly’a derivation 
of urim from the root He is rather iiudlned to connect urim 

with flr "light” and thummim vritli »he root t-m-nt "to be com¬ 
plete" ; the terms were originally abstract nouns which later were 
used to indicate material objects. The urim were consulted when 
elucidation was wantofj about future happenings, and the ihuitimim 
in jndidary cases. Together they arc the omiplete name of the 
priestly made. 


L'ISLAM ET LA DEJtfOCRATIE 
PAR J. H. KRAMEr<S, LsiPEir 

Personne tie niera que U conception de in d^ocratte a'eatre 
pas dans I'ensemble dcs id6cs cpii traditionnellmntnit oat accom^ 
pagii£ I'^vDlutioa des theories polittqiies do ['IsUan. Si ({iidqQes 
m^emistes vetdent nous faire entire que rislam essenticUe- 
ment d^ociatiquc *) ce jn^emeat repose scidement sur une Eva¬ 
luation nouvnllc des anciepnes oonoept ions, effcctoEe du point de 
Vue d'nn socioJofuc de nos propres temps. 

On serait tout de mEme en droit do quali&er Ecs institutions de 
rislam de dEmocratiqncs dans la mesurt: cjuc la Loi Divine prEco- 
nise I'EgalitE absolue dc tons les croyonts vis-i-vis de Dieu ct 
par U vis-a-vis du reprEsentant de Dieu sui la terre, le calite; 
oclui-ci, dans sa quality de chef de U communautE islamique, ae 
lait riea qu’appliqncr Ics coimnandcmiints de Dieo. Awssi Snoude 
Hnrgronjc, dons son livre sur les Atdunois. remaxque qii'an poiir- 
rait difiBcUement se repiEscntcr one tnonarcliic, on phitOt nne 
rEpublJque, plus constitutiounellc que !'■ iitai musulman» des 
tiaitEs de loi *), La constitution, dwis ce cas, e'est I’cnscnible des 
prescriptions JEgales, qui out autont d’autoiitE pour les goovcT- 
neurs ct pours Jes dE1Egui!$ du dieJ que pour cetui-ci- 

Snouck HuiETunje continue i:n dEdarant que U pratique gott- 
vcmementale dans les pays islamlques presente un conlraste 
prcnif>neE avee les iastitutions de la thEuric lEgaUste. Partout dons 
le mondc islamiqne a rEgnE le dcapotisnie le plus brutal et I'arbi- 
traire le plus nbMlu. Ici on pourrait retnarquw de maniEre gEnE- 
rale que i‘bistotrc de rislotn ij'a pas monttE partout et toujouis 
au lufime degrE ec manque dc sejitimeni constltutionnel el que, 
surtout dqp^ le dumainc social, Ics tendances diSmocratiqiies se 


*) CddnbsTj AkAmmcm *r tdoMiuafii HorwnamfttpMt, p. W 3 - 
HuTsroajC', D* A$itk*n, 11, p. 335. 
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font rcman^Qcr asscz clairement, notamment 1^ piinodes 

qui on! connu un sage, capable de contenir les forces qui 

tiaviiillaient iJans un Evens oppo^. 

La th^orie des l^istes du reste s'est depuis longtemps r^sigii^ 
a cet €tat de choses en dMaiant qu'il ^tait anjeni par rimpcrfection 
dc la nature bumaine et en g^ndral par ta df-t^oratiott ctes temps. 
Cast Tattitudc depuis loagtcmps liaditloimcUe d«s l€gistes ej] 
face de ta non'obsen-ation de la iafCa qui, daiiii leur doctrine, a 
im caruct^ id^ et dont la rdalisation complete nst impossible 
CTi ce mjonde. 

II est 4 noter cepcndant qne cat ^tat de cbnses si peu desirable 
aux yeux des gens pierux est caus^ par le fait qtte les imtitutions 
mustilinanes ne ooiuiaissent aucune instance dont la tdche serait 
dc contrOlGr rapplkatum des potivoirs politiques dam la vie de 
ta oommunautf. Tons ces pouvoirs sont diiriv^s en somme dc 
i'autoritd du chef et oelle-ci ik son tour dibive de Dieu, Le seul 
contrdle existe dans la conscience tndividucllc dcs gouvcmants 
dont rhuinanit^ est Itop souvent incapable de s'inspirer dns com- 
mandements en r^it^ sur-humains de la Loi Divine. On est en 
face ici d'une de ces iacoties oti ntiperfecHons — de notte point 
de vuc — dans le syst^c islamiquc qui. avec toute sa casuistique, 
ne pr&nse pas g^lndralemcnt de quelle fafun les commandemeuts 
dnivent fitre appUqu^. Telit par cxemplt: la iibett^ kiss^e an Juge 
tnusulman en tnaii£re pinole; sa competence de proiioncer des 
pcines par le ki'ttr n'est li^e 4 aucunc prescription d£talUdc. 

La seuif instance tM^cuUire reconnite par La ijii esf 1 « laxneux 
consensus dc k Ctmnnunaut^ klamlquc appeld qfwia. En tlKlorie 
1 *1^J* est mfrme r^gnlateur pour la Loi rudme. Mats en pratique 
cc consensus imivcrsalts cst impossible A manier. C'cst une instance 
qui manque d’organe, Les diff^ientes tentatives des docteurs de 
Ic munir d unc plus ptaticable ont du micessaireinfliTt 

Fester vaipies. Tout au plus on pourrajt soutenir que le vrai igtud* 
a unc force native accentuant dc cette maniire J'c^t cotiser- 
vateur de llslam. L 4 tih Vi^nS’ est invoqii^ pour t^galiser cer- 
taines pratiques nouvelles cc sont en rthiJit^ k coutume et 

Tusage i'Oda) — exconununitis par k Ij?i — qui sc font sentir et 
qnc le jugement arbitiaire dcs liSgisles dddare pour C'est 

done le cours du t emps qui vient ici au iKCOUrs dc k thtiGiric, impuii^ 
sante en elle^m^nie. 

Nous comtatons done que e'est le manque d'organes inteiposds 
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entrc Dieii ct sa Loi d'lm c6te et J’hcimme dft I'antre c6l6 qui rend 
rexerdee pratique de la d^nusctatie, telle que nous I'entendon^, 
itlusoire. 

It cst vrai qne le tnanquc d'institutions d^mocxatiques ne carac- 
t^risa pas moins beaucoup d'autrcs syst^mcs orientaux oil t'auto- 
riti du souvarain a soiivent tris pcu de contte-poids ati sein des 
groupes sociaux ovi chea les reprt^santaiits de oeux-ci. Tout dc 
mCmc, si nous litEkitons notre attention aux deux empires dont les 
institutions out eu te plus d'mfluence sur le d^vejoppemcnt poli¬ 
tique do T Islam, nous dtscemons dans tous l«S deux des lorces 
sodaJes rootles qui, sans Stre d^oemtiques an sans modeme, sont 
<i m£me de tnntrebalancer, plus et tantdl moins, le pouvnir 

central. Dans I'empire des Sassanides ausst bicn qu'ii Byzance, 
il y a le deigf qui est reconnu par la tradition et par sa structure 
Iiidrarchiquc comme un ^Ifment social iiid^pendant du suuviirain. 
11 tn csl de mtlme pour la f6odaiit£ qni, dans rtustoire de$ deux 
empires, s'est moiitr^e plusieurs fois capable d'^branlcr te trone. 
Quelque £kv<!t' que fut la position tbeorique des Cesars et des 
Khoarocs, la r^aJit^ des autres pouvoits sociaux n'^tait jamais 
nli£e ou ignor6e dans Tidilologic politique. 

II ne s'agit pas ici de la manure dont cet £tat de choses s'dtait 
diivelqppi dans Thistoire, car tvidemroent. tes institutions gonwr- 
nementaltsi de Byxance avaieni un pass^ hien pttu di^ocrattque 
qiie celles de 1'empire person. L'esscntiel est que* dans les deux cas, 
Ic probt^e du gouvemcment d'uo grand empire sons lui scuJ 
souverajn avail tmuvj ujic solution dans laqneltc t'existence 
d'oiitres pouvoits bumains se trouvail recotuiue. 

n cst vrai que, dans I'empire lies califes, le m^e gmupement 
de pouvoits sociaux s'anujonce d^ le commencement ct qu'U a ^tc 
la plupart du temps unc r^alit^ incontestable, Mab oe qtti tail 
difT^rer cette situation de celk dans les deux empirea plus anciens 
e'est que ta thdone dc ITsJam n'a jamais voulu recorniaitm I'cxis- 
tence d'institiitions tiumaines autonomes a rintriieur de la giandc 
communaut^ des croyants. Il esl tnfs probable, bien que de teUes 
choses nc pni^nt jamais *ttic ptouvfes, (juc cette attitude tli6o- 
rique n'a pas ^i(\ sans influcneer profond6ment I'tjvolntion de ta 
civilisation maJiometane daJL< ITiistoire, une fois que les concep 
tioas suciologiqucs et politiquei sc furctil altemiies pour dc bon 
dans tes esprits, ce qui a cu lieu au coure du III*****’ siicte de 
ITslam. 
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La posdhilit^ de potivnirs autunomes est siinplement ignoriie 
par risiam. Ced ti'est jamab dit ejcpress^jneni dam les eormres. 
parcc qtje c'£tait unc ■ tachc av^uglc > dans I'organe visucl des 
doctcuis. Uals, line fois cette tacune recoonuie, nous pou^nns la 
mettle en rapptirt direct avec la dociriiie thjocratique dont tout 
le systdne de I'lslam se trouve imprdgne. La tDute<^patssance 
dc Dieu, d^vuJue sht terre a son vicaire. nc supporte I’existenoe 
d'ancune puissance doTiv6fi d'liiie autre source. La Tsconnaissance 
d'autTes pouvoiis atitonames sur la terre ue seralt autre chose 
tjue potydi^isme (ftVft). C'est la ini^ine attitude qui rtgne dans te 
domaine de la thdoJogie et qni fait rejeter I’idiSe quc Dieu pourrait 
avoir des qiuUitds ayant une existence d. elles propres en deliorade 
ressence divine, Le demaine temestit n’dtant pas sdparfi rigmi- 
reusement du dotnaine sumaturej de rau-deI 4 , tl s'ensuit que le 
gouvemcment de tons deux cst soumis aux in^mes principes. Et 
de infnie quc Lheu d^leguc une partie de son pouvoir gonverncmcn^ 
tal a son vtcsirc, Ic cali^, cclui-ci pout d£l£guer & son tour certaines 
corap^tonocs k d’autres humains; seulement tons sont cn somme 
les ex6cutants du ponvoir thfocratlquc absolu. Si Ton etudic de 
ce point dc \Tie les tnuitiplea fonctioiis pulJtiques d(toites par 
al-Mai^ordi dans ses ■ InsLitutiotu Gouv'cmenieataies* on aper^oit 
qne nullo part il ii'est question d'autre diose que de d6ldgaiion de 
pouvoir (taftfid; fattlid). 

Dans oe syst^e si pen rttmocratique a nos yeux. la d^mucratic 
est sanvi^ dans nn oertain sens par ie fait que ni le souveram. ni 
sCs ddft^gufe n out de potjvoit l^islatif; JJicu ii’accorde ^ aucun 
hunuun le droit de modifier on d'amunder sa Loi fiart'a). D eat 
vmi quc le conteau de cette Loi ne peut fiUe cojinu qtie grAce k 
des efforts considerables. Aussi la recherche des prescriptioits 1 ^^*^ 
les est la tOche de toute la comnmnatitC ei panni eJlc c’est Jc catife 
qui doit Stre dou^ t-n premier lieu des capadtfis mSctesaires pour 
d&ider oi? qiii est command^^ par la Ijii et pour rtlsoudre Jes pro* 
bt^es l^gaux. Mais il n'y a pas de It^gudatioii propnetnent dlte dans 
rislam, Hi auprts du calife ni aiiprfe d'auttes organcs. 

£videtnment ta pratique exige partout et toujours des dticisiaas 
qui sent rfellement legislatives. Seulement la thilorie ne tes rccan^ 
naU pas conune tclles; scion elle, ce ne sont que des decisions 
incldcntcUes, EUes ne sort! jamais rfunics dans des codifications 
ayant autorit^ A c6td des livres qui dticrivorit ta iarr'a. 

Mais la boimc application des cominandements dlvins est une 
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lAche hautcmctit rccommand^ aux pfiincK. Non mouis 4 letirs 
d<Ui^£s ct Slit out aux juges qui son) dtarg^ de I’ailininistiaiEoii 
de leiir justice, La justiEx on (Wij Wolfl) est unc quality 

l^u matm * tx^ di6cotativc et trra louable, mais qui &'a rieo divio. 
Lliisioirc des id^ 4cs Mu'tazilites lit prouve. Le scudmetit dfr 
justictt n'est pas cansidtirt oomme on poovoir dirigcant dans le 
monde. Cette conception pr&ente un contraste bien rdeJj avec, 
paxexemple^ta tradition trsnienne tcJlc que nous la Ironvons dans 
Ics narrations snr ies n>U Sassauidas et dans les multiples anec¬ 
dotes sat lenr justice, par [aqncUe ils asstiraietit le bon lonctum- 
nement des affaues dans Icnr empire ct dans le monde en g^ndral. 

Dans la concepDon des Iianlcns la justicfi, tm des aspects de 
I'hypostasc de Vain avestique (ortrf dans rinscription de Xerxes), 
avail une tout autre importance, Elle Ogttniit 4 cOt^ d'aoirei 
hypostasis, parmi lesqnelles ceUe de !a domination (jjfdlnt), comme 
puissanHce sumaturclle et cn mfirae temps sociale dans le systime 
cosmoiogique du Maad^Isme, systime qui s’dbigne consid^blis 
ment dc Tunitf ab5io]tte de b divinitd telle que remeigne I'lslam, 
Ihins Tempire byzantin ^gatement >dvait encore ta conception, 
moins doctrinaire, des abstractions avec Jesqnelles op£rait ia 
pens6e hellinistique, mais qui, pas plus que I'ld^^logie iianjenne, 
ne pottvait aboutir qu*au polyth^isme dn point de vue tslamiqae, 

A c6ti de la negation de forces antonomes dans la societc ct 
dans le monde, il y a Hen de considi^rer ici un autie trait caracti^ 
ristique, qui est propre 4 I'id^lugie islantique el qui est en milmc 
temps !e ccrmplement de ia particnlarit^ televfe ci-dcssus. Cet 
Aanc trait conslsie dans 1'impossibility, pour la ponsde islamique, 
dc se mprysentcr un gioupe d’Ctres humains comtne une collecti¬ 
vity autonomc ayont une Individuality 4 pari des individnalitys 
de ses membres. Ced encore est un aspect nygatif. 

Dans to dontaine du droit il est bicn connu quo la p€rsonnalit4 
jtitidique est chose inoonnue ^1* La loi is!ami(;tic se tronve id dans 
la mfime phase de dywloppetnent qtie le droit rotnain anden*) 
ct, bien qn'il cilt pii emproiiter des conceptions pins dyveloppyes 
au droit hclldntstique pays conquls, il cn est lesty 4 ne votr 
dans chaque corporal ion qu'un ensemble d'individus qtii, comme 


q CrKtunSr# 4rx *«r«MrKUU(i JiuiM, Bwlio no4 Uupcig 
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dans la figure de la socidti {Sirka). etaienl seulement life par tes 
obligations des jjarticipants indi^Tdueis cntre ettx-m^mw ct onveis 
dt‘s troisiferaes. 

n fit est dc mime pour ks institutions administratit'es dont a 
besoio !e gouvemcmcnt. Ainsi L'fslam ne connait d'autre pridic- 
tinti <|ue Ic juge unique ; ks tribunaux dans Its pays tnahom^tans 
modernes y ont introduits d'aprfe le mod^sk pris dans les pajs 
occidentaux Un exemple classique dc la rfectiou violetite dc 
la ounsdcnt^e musulmane oontre un consail diaigf dc donaer unc 
sentence judiciaire est foumi par la r^voUc des contre 

les aibitres instittks pour ddeider sur les litres de 'Alt et de 
Mu'Swiya au califat Leur devise « C'est i Dieu seu! qu'apparticnt 
le jugement. {/« k«kma iUi est utie expresaon ^ioquentc 

dc ce sentiment. 

Le prince pent Instituer un gouvemeur ou un juge ou un comman¬ 
dant de troupes pour cjtfeuler unc partie des foiictions qui lui 
sont d^TOlues i Iiu-mimc de la part de Dieu. Mais jamais 11 ne 
peut iiommcr un conscil, un coUtge ou unc commission. Done 
pas dc Iribunaux, pas de conscils roj'aux, p*s de municipaiitfe, 
pas dc corporations humaities cxer^t comme tellfe des loiictions 
l^gaics oq adtninistratives. 

Cet feat de dioses ii'a jhs mojns ses racines dans la conception 
de i’wnit^ absolue de Dien. Diou n'a a faire qu'avec les individus 
bumains qui, cbacun pour soi. sont tvsponaables envcis Lui. Un 
seal individu, corame le caUfe, peut £tre rrsvfeu d'tine certainc auto- 
fit^, qu'd peut dfe^cr k son tour & d'autres individus. mais tin 
groupc sers'ant comme tel cettc autoritif est inknaginable. Cela 
anknerait ^ la constitution de nouvellcs entitfe surltumaines et 
racceplation de ces entitfe, mfetie si dies feaient CTiSfes l>ar le 
pouvoir kgal, aurait comme cotisdquetice inevitable qu'cKes 
auraiciit une autonomie intfeieure propre 4 dliss-mfenes. Et on 
retoml>erait dans k* polytltffsmc. 

C'cst du mCme point de vue qu'on peut envisager rabsence 


<] tymm vm Ittnu livr© nur f i-n fmy$ 

(l^it Tom& I. M Tynii> Umt «n expofunt (WTOctciiwiit U rfcglv 
dxi iuu« [y. 5I3 vit Umi luia, k wim 4|iijuid; II dtiiinr lui chkplttr ndEtlf 
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ei iluad lu de tribcmid, u '^pivnUumt que diui* lev mdleiK tki 
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il’uiie Qixg^aiusatiPTi t“Cc!*Esiaiitic|iJt dims Up cieige cotnrni; 

corporation recnnnue, de qne d^anttes gronpcs oafgaiiis^^ 

oommc des panlificaujt ct deis oondles. aumit one aiitorit6 

oflcJViivt^ et intolerable dans Ic sj^tcmc thtocratiqne tcl qne te 
TOH^oit l^esprit de VUbim. Done paA d'^gUse ialamique. 

La seule ixsmtnunau^e hinnaine qne rtconnai^ La tbeorie tst 
celle de tous Ics cfoynut^ ensemble^ ta umma ou, datis mv sens 
pliiiS poUtiqut% ta La consifjucnc^ est que Ics communautfe 

non-iislainiqiies qtii vivent dans ta sod^te musnltnane i^zit recon^ 
nnes comme ayant nnc independance autononte lenr^ proprtis 
ditds. Ccs groitpc^ on effct liors tk* la Jos islamiqne ct nc doivent 

done pas etre jug& selon les mOmes prundpcs. 

L'autorite dc la fimtfta cst cKpress^nicnl rccemnuc par la thioric 
de maig on salt quelle difficult^ k»s doctenrs do la Lot ant 

en k ini donner un Hcmblant de reality c/leottvc. Traduit en lennes 
dc notra temps oda signifie que ta d^Ttiocratic. raoonnut cn prin*- 
cipe cymrae coroUairc do la tht§ocnitie ^ Dicti d'un o6t^ ct la coin^ 
munaut^ des croyaiits dc raiitre edt^ —„ est raidue inefiicaco par 
le manque de corps njconnus qui, dam Ic sens muderae de ta d^mo- 
cratie, wnt indispensable^ pour en assurer rorganisation. 

Dans Ic d^biit de ristairt la notion de corps const itti^s n^a pas 
cnticsiemeiLt inconnue. Dans Ic Koran m^mCi Fir*awn k le roi 
d‘£gyptc* ost ejitour# d'^tme espSce de consdJ royal (m4/a') qull 
ConsuUe pour les d^sions 4 prentire. It existe m£me un tel conscU 
celeste des anges (siira 3 t, 8; 3 a* 69), L^OTganisation oommunale de 
la Mecqne a connu fgaJeiuent one sortc de conscU n^di)^ On 

pourroit encore penaer an conseil institn# par Ic calife ^Umar 
pour choisir son sucre^ur. Le moi fflri est sans doutc cmpnmt^ 
k sflra 42 , 38, qiii pose comme marque distinctive dcs cn^yants 
qu'ils se consult eni oiutudlemcnt. Eu dlscutant le proc6d^S k 
snivre 4 roccasion du choix d'un nouveau calife, un juriste comine 
al-M4ward] se monirc mSme embarnLSsi par Tid^^ dc la iOrS* car 
il exige encore que fasae droit aux d#eisioits prises^), On 

comtate cm tout cos que cette m^tliode a^a jamais touroi une 
tradition bien ftablie dam lea institutions gcnivcmcmcntales^ 

11 semblerait m^nnf que ta Jangue arabc prtte k ignortr la con- 
ccpiion de ijfoupemcnts humains supra-indi^iduelst^ Les pluncla 
dils ^ internes i, qul parais,sent 6 trc pour une grande partic des 


b intliimficntt ccj. Boxm I&33. P 17 
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coQectib d'origice, D’aumient pa obtenir utic al grande CKtcoslon 
d’etnpJot pour des pluricis de personnes si i’id^ ck la otillediviti 
humabe n*avajt t^eiJe & concevoir; w ii& les pnuvait 

interprfitcT que oomme dcs groupemente de personnes. Et. autre 
fait liiigiusdquc. dcs termes abstraits bdiquant des dignJt&ifiles 
que baJlfn, imdm et sultan — et plus tani dawta — ont fini par 
figurer, suivant rint^rgt de la tangae, les individufi rc\'^tus de 
cettf dignity. 

Xdus nc vouluos pas prStcndre ^videmmeut que I'liistaire de 
rislam ne scrait pas remplie de plidnominw qiii onl leur source 
dans la formatiou de groupcs soeiaux, religieux ou politiqucs. M a is 
la catbolkjt^ de i’lslam a toujouts idagi plus on moms violemment 
conric CCS toadances, Ainsi les graudos crises qoi ont ^branl^ la 
cummunautfl tsiamtque au premier st^e de son existence dtaient 
iustemeni caus^ par la separation de partis politiqucs tels que 
les Hari^tes et les writes. La Sfa est toujours restive siignuttis^ 
par r^tiquette dc 4 parti*, designation qui devait la oondamner 
ddsonnats aux ye»x de la catliulkitd simnlte. On pouitait tn^mc 
maintenir que la Sfa a £td en pratique plus toldmnte vi»-^-vis des 
groupes autonomes, comme les corporations dcs arts et mdtiers. 
Celles-d en eftet ont prospdr^ duvantage dans des miUctuc (di pr^va^ 
laicnt des id^es Sritesque sous dvs gotivEmcments nun-Srites, 
qui les suppiimaient plutot. 

Quant k I'cxistence des ma^bs dans Ic doimine du filfJi. bien 
qu’ib aient k rdsultat de tres r^ck confUts d'oidre spirituel, la 
doctrine catboUque les a canoiiiiks comme des ■ directions*, parmi 
Icsquellvs tout musultuan pent faire son propre cboix, Et A. I'int^- 
rieur du madbab it n‘y a non plus une autorit^ absolue quj s'inter- 
pose enire Je croyont et k Ugialaleur, S'il y a autorit« c‘est line 
autoiitd verticak. dans k sens chronologique, L'autoritd dc la 
tradition se renfoic^e fxir les imperfections dc Vautorit^ 

tcmporelk et s^utliere. 

II seiait dimeUe d'appuyer ce qui a «t£* expu^ ci^Jessas par 
dcs t^tes de doctrine, parce qu'il s'agit justtmetit dc conceptions 
et d'instjtutiuns qui mantjucmt dans k syst^me dc I’lslom. On 
ne pent pas exkger de ces textes iju its attirerjt particulicretnent 
I'attention sur dcs clioscs qui ikhappcnt A la vision intdrieurt des 
tb£oriclcns dc I'lslam. 

a li de L XUMigiwR (ijm* t‘EiuytJofidit 4t rtttjmi. 
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Cependant i1 y a ttn autcuf tjui, lout ea rt^tant imbu dc 
Ic^gie islamiqui;, a doting tm tableau des forces tjui op^rent dans la 
sodfiti bumainc cl ceJa sur unc base assea laigo pour y integrcr 
dcs ph^tum^es qui i'obligcnl k afinonter dans use certainc Tn^ne 
le» probiimes sociaux et politiques qui aoni pos^ par rcidstence 
de groupcnwnts bumains et par les conBits d'autorit^ qui cn 
d^ultml. Nous voulous paricr d'lbu Haldfla et de sa c^lffbrc 
Muioiiilima, 

II y a treiM gns tc professeur H. A. R. Gibb a tine mauiferc 
de voir qui considcrait cet auteur coiume true Hgure icndiie tout k 
tail exceptionncUc dans la Itltdraturc de risUm par rabsence 
prcsquc complete des pr^iugds proptes k son entourage religieux^). 
Or I’^tude des idd^ d'lbu Balddu du point de vue qui nous 
int^ressc ici seiubte donner plcinernent raison aux arguments dc 
M. Gibb et faire counaltre Ic famcux bistotieu comnie tin bomme 
qui se place eutiircnieat sur te point de vnc isJamique. 

Ibn Haiddn analyse les forces qui op^rent dans la sotddtd bumaine 
ei, cn faisant ceci, il envisage apparcmment sans pr£}iig£s tes 
pbiinom^es qui se pr^ntent 4 lui pamti 3e \'aste matdriel tusto- 
rique umbrassd par ses profondcs connaissanoes. Mais il interpritc 
oes forces d'uiie la^n cnG^rement istamiquc. Scion lui ce soul des 
agUsements aveugtcs qu'tl faut accepter avec un fatalisme rdsignC*. 
Lcur otiginc est dans la nature de rhoitum: et dt la socii^t^ humalne 
fjahi'at oi-^utHrkn) ; les institutions naturelJes des humains sont 
1 ni'ce^aites* et par 14 gouvErnte par la fatalitti. 

Ccs toLs in^dtablcs sont de nature sociate, iooucfmiqne et poli¬ 
tique : dies gouvtnient i Stat nomade ou s^dentaire des peuples, 
la fa^n dont ib pourvoient A lcur subsifitence et leur organbatb^it 
politique. C’est seulement dans le domains de la politique qu'Ibn 
HaldQn oppose un ordre divin {farTu) A I’ordrc naturel. Il coimnence 
A d^veloppcr ees demiires iddes dans le paragrapbe 4 de la Ilimt 
section du livre*}. Les (atts sneiaua ct ^onomiques qu'U dticnl 
avec grande luddite ^chappent A so critique religieuse et rcstent 
abandonm^ au jeu fatal des forces naturcllcs. 

Or daus la Uescriptiou des forces qui sont actives dans la socidtd 


II A tt. Crtbb. Tit nf tb# PaifitMl Tkt^', 

anUttim tft tie Seii»t of OritMial Stwditi Lomdom, VTl: igjj—JS. P *3 tulv 
1 cUou b .Ui«|:adiirnu d'AfrrS^ In nctluii* l/dff) rt burs Attidtvbuiu 

ou ptna^nplw (oDOtiiin <lut In preiiui^rB •ectiui et [mfi duu itt 

iccUtnu iinvMitea) du ■cut livne doat K comfKH ce triUM 
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haroaine. Ibn HaldOn curauill trfe bCcn le pli^nomeot' dn la fntnin- 
Uon dcs grapes. Ces groupemcnts natorcb, qu'ii appdttr 
sont in£me le t pHndpia] stir Icqttel it Doitstrmt sa d^monstnt' 
tion. La fonuatiou d«s groupes a licit par n^ccssit^ parcc que tcs 
uidiviitus doivent s'cutr'aiditr et coltaborcr pour sc rnainieair dans 
Ic moitde (I, r). C’esi ootommctit dans I'^tat iiomadc dc la sociift^ 
quc ce bfisoin dc former dcs igroiipcs cst tmp^rictix. La base du 
greupe est eti premier Uen k paremd, L'autetir cite (IL 7) la narnt- 
tion koranique des fr^es de Yfisuf qui dbent qu’il n'y a pas dc 
danger que Icur fri^re aoit d^vor^ par le toup tan( qu'ils fomtciit 
(me bande bien ii(5e sdra 12, 14). C'esi de ia inline nicine 

qu'est ddrii'f le temie 'usafrlyu, qai ne parait avoir cu sa place 
te vocabulaire arabc quo depuis Ibii HaJiifin. 

Mats notre ant cur, ert bon musulinan, esi loin d'appronver ta 
'itfa^Jyaj qui, n^cssairement, mene a I'c^uaion dc sang. Blcn (ju'cUc 
soit inm table dans Til tat naturel dcs pcuples, Ic legist ateur divin 
cundanme la ''ofafiTya ob il dii qu(? celtii qui csi le plus honors 
aupr^s de Dieu est cclui qui eat le plus pieux ^sOra 49 , 13), Le prO' 
ph^te a dit: Dicu voiis a tib^£s de la bravade du paga¬ 

nisms (IX L ^6), Ainsi la 'offiafyu cat une chose qui doit £tre vaincue 
par Ifc nouvel ordre de la ptopbiltje (uulfSti'a). 

Dons ]'expis 4 d'^Tbri Haldiin le probkiue dc ia ^ujailya est ton- 
jours aocompagu^ de ceJui du principat (siyasa), La prince d*un 
dtef qui salt guidcr lo groupc n*cst pas moics luie des n£ocssit& de 
la nature, l.c groupe humain a faesoin d’un oonducteur qui main- 
lient I'ordre et grAce auquci seulcment il pent atteuidne son but 
dans la societC, XXans Ja soddtd nomade oe dirigeant est un simple 
chd (ra’tj) qui lui-mfimc depend sons beaucoup de rapports des 
tendances du graupc inline ( 11 , it&). X.cirsqu‘i] t^ussU 4 oonsoiider 
son poll voir il devient pins ind^pendant et oliticnt la toyaut^. 
Mais le roi n'lyi restc pas moins soumis A la fatalJtd nntnrclJc j ii 
DC pout pas assurer le bien-lltre siiiritncl tits gauvotiiifs taut quo 
sa position n'est pas appuy^ par unc devise religieuse (iFifrgit 
t/rnfya). C'(i5t cC'ite idfc qui est formulOo par Ibn Haldfin qiiand tl 
dit que la royaut^ appartient an* tchoscs relatives n it/-' 

idJ/fyfj), c,- 4 -d. aux iiLstituttniis dont la valcur est dtftcnninge 
par line relation lit/a/a) ( 111 , 24f, La royaut^ doit done fit re 
consno'^ par la soumi^ion it rordre divin vouXtt par ia iorfd. 
Alors la royautS se chapge on califat et devient no impmiutn 
(Jauf/a (III, 4). On remarque id la tendance ii 
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ftJinlpf toute autoritf 4 un puiivoir lyant son origine dans mi 
milieu htimain. Omnie potestas a iJeo. 

En nou5 Itfnant au probIfeme du caractftre dtfmocratiquc de 
rislam rinus voulons cjcammer maifilenant un pcru plus en detail 
les id<?es d'lbn llaldQti snr la souvcrainet^, snr lei tffgaccs (In 
gouvemement, sm I'otdre des antorit^ religieuses et sur les 
collectivity d’oidrc sccondaire tnUvs que lijs viUes ct autrei 
unity tern tori ales. 

La royaute, qtii nait du groupt de la ^a^blya, est un rang natnrel 
{man^'b Utbf l) {111, *3); IvTOi ne peul rfgiicr que par ia force. Ije 
cbef de tribu esl un simple canducteur {sHjfoii, ^galemcnt un ocdlec- 
tif a rgrigine), mais la luyantif est quelque diofit qui s'ajoute i 
la qualitii de chef (11, i?)- Le loi a besoin de vaincre les autres 
'afobiySi qui voudraient se bure vaioir. 11 ne vient pas d t'esprit 
d'lbn Haldun que plusieurs groupements poNtiqiics peuwnt 
coexister au sein d'tme coordinatinn on d'une subordinatloti. 11 
laut que fes *a^abfyat sp^iales dLsparaissent (II, ti)- U 
quo rauteuT oonnalf des royanty incompl^tes \jnulk mais 

cette situation est try pen soubnitable ainst qu'il Ic dynontre par 
des cxemples ernpmnty 4 Tliistoirc (in, 23). 

On salt qu'Ibn Haldun aime <k parJer de la souveraincte du point 
de vuc de sa contmuiti^ chronul<igutne. 11 parlc alois de la dyitastic 
(efme/n). La dau'la yt sontetine par lu *e4abT)<a ct une des thyries 
!cs mieux connues de notre auteur eat celle siir la tuussance, la 
floraison et la decadence des dynasties; cetle-ci <!gaJeniciit est 
une fataUt£ natitrelle et eat dtoite en dnq ftappes (HI. 17). 

La daxvla esi un groupe d'individus. Seulcment e'eat un groupe 
vertical dans I'otdre chianologiquc ct, comme tel, eUe est accep¬ 
table au.^ yeux d'un auteur musulmaii. Le mot datpia du icste a 
toujours gard£ une certaine splendeur depuis le temps dea Abbas- 
sides qui. ies premiers, oni dti dyory de cette dyignation apr^ 
qu'uiio r^votuilun (ifdu 7 n) m^moiable les cut porty sur Ec trtVne 


'J C'wt A. He* itui Je juTntkr*le p**»*Cf> * 1 “ kbiUb ^oaJa (CtuMiiiB- 
meat, fevdtuUon » it ccUii dv • dyuHatie ■ a on hem pRiniant la fliattdifte 

(|ul {udcAhiit Ia idvoltB Abbtaiilo t* ntite at» la V(| iln ton Mition 
d'^tfralAojijn. *1* h^giiadft SUlin^i^d, tlEKtoibcrg tqif- Outrr l-e* vert citi* pur lul 
4 l'iL[j|iLii 4^ jjlK- tliisCi fufiiji EEiijCd^rV' fjOii'C nttrlbu^ ^ Siyy^ 

fll^DTruiwnrl (dflfit la rlojcription dia I* tin cfliifat ntiuyytiil^ dmui^ \\mni 4ft 

CluutuiimiliJr Guirfiu* tl p ai^) Nmf tUl ku * Jp tv ttuati eta 

contnr unt d'rtJtfa qui at cocidiiilf pir lift hwmm* d* pawnl^ d^ci’slvft * 
tlrux Id ftdEol^blvft 
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Aiosi cc mot n'cst accompogn^ d’aucui} faux-go^t pa}<en. 11 cadre 
bien avec le gouvEmemcat reiigieax t^l qu'jj est exig^ pai I'id^ 
Jogic mmulmanc. 

II no fNiiait pas superflu de rumarqucr qtxe dmiia ne doit j'amak 
{tre iriterprdtdc ch«z Ibn Haldim dans le $^(15 dV^tat > qu'U a daJtft 
les knguea dt* I'lEkm mf>dmtc. L'idfc d'etat est inconcevable poar 
un l^gbtc roiisulman. parw (lu'dle impliquc la conception d'lme 
co(l<;ctivit 6 htinuune autonome. Si jamais utt auteur islanuquo dii 
Moyeji-Agc alt itc ^ ni^me de concevoir cette id^e. c'est bien Ibn 
Haldilti, apris ss Jongues mutations sur le role de ia ^a^biya 
dans la const niclion de la soddtd. D'autant pins qu’il coimnlt 
t-^'idemmem i'idCe de I'^tat ideal (fd-wairna fl/-/(fdi7a) des Ancieus, 
idtJe qn'iJ a sans doute appris a cosnaitre par al-FiribT. bien qu'it 
ne tiorome pas cet auteur. Ibn Haiddtt appcile cette forme de gtia- 
vcmcment At-stydsit dl-madaitiyet. Mals it n*y compreiid rien. Pour 
liii e'est one agg!om£mtion {mugt&ma") d'mdlvtdus qui n'ont pas 
besoin de dirigcants et par cons^aenl iocompr^hensiblc pour iui 
(III, 52 ). D’autre part il discutc ime opituoti existaoi parmi les 
Mit'taailites et les Hari^tes selott laqudlc une force dirigeantc 
n'est pas nfeessaire, si seulcmem on vit d'apT^ les prescriptions 
de la iarf^n. Mais, dit Ibn Haldiln en bon Musutman. un teJ ^tat 
4c dioses sctail conUairc a Vigma ct par suite inacceptable (III, 
ab). Le Koran du reste eitjoiiu d'ob4ir au prophfete ei aux autoritds 
(sOia ♦. 59), 

Une fois bien dtablic, une dawla n'a plus besoin dc "aiftdiiyn, 
puisqvic son auloriti^ repose sur ime conviction religieusc (III, t), 
Seulemcjit iJ faut qnc U*s adhd^rents de ia dawla soient bien 

rfpanis sur le lenitoire dominii par ctJCj pour qut ses prescript iojis 
puissvnt aTOir force partoiit (Ill, 7}. Siaoti iJ pouriait arriver <[u*une 
iiouveile 'ofairya se tnanifesie dans tine region iloign^c du centre 
el que la dmvln s’affatbibse. L'auteur discute de 1 ’eventuality ob 
la dmeia < se fend en deux 1, comme ceci a cu lieu tuisriue Ics Utnay- 
yadcs d’Espagne se sent degagfe de rautoritydesAbbassidesIlU, 
4). Tout cttd moritrc t^ue ndie dc la territoriality d'lin gouverne- 
mrnt est aussi ytrangyre A la pensde d'Ibn Halduti que cdui tit- 
rytat inyme. On salt que les g«igiaphes arabes ne connaissent que 
des regions ptiremenl gtiogtapbiques ; its en dycrivent les front iires, 
tandb que les fronrtyn» jwtitiqttes sont quelque chose d'inconnu 
pour eiuc. Tout an plus iis iodiquent les districts qui, i. une certaine 
ypoque, payent I‘imp6t 4 tel du tel souverain, L'bistotre, du reste, 
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mcntre suffisaremeot combiGji r^tendue de ce pouvotr fiscal itait 
variable. 

I! fiurt fiitre exception ^sealcinent pour le temiotre dc i'blam 
{tttamiakfU dar td-Isldm) dans son entlcr. Ccci paiait 

£tre utic conceptiDU rtelje qui se place de cello de U conunu- 

tiaut^ eiiti^ (Hffiiflti). 

Quant am! oi^^es inf6rteuis da gouvemement, Ibn Haldun 
teconnait que ceux-ci out ^gaJement teur otigine dans la 
Ce soul dcs aides, grfico auxqueb le chef sail sc fairc ob^ir. A mcsuie 
qu'il s’^^tabiit une royaut^, lis> liens pcrsonneLi entre le souverain 
et aides s'albiblssseat ; ocs demiers deviennent des clients 
(NMte^t) et lies attach^ (III, 2Ci|, Ceci est la situation 

qul sc prt’scjite dan.s uiic dattrla bicn Stabile; J'excmpJc dasstqm* 
esi ici cRcoru cclui dc la premise ^piHiue du caliiat Abbaaside, 
ob les dients ot surtout Ics «fib de la dynastic < {abn^u 't-duUftal 
avaient unc position pnvilii^^e dans [’empire. II laut done qu’il y 
ait daiu la dotpla un groupe de foTicttotinaire.s {rigil al-dawla) fi qui 
ic5 grades et les fonctintia {mardiib ^ddima) sont confi^s (111, 5a). 

Dans I’Islam ces fonctious gouvernementalcs {v?&4d‘if suitinXya) 
sont entiferemeiil subordonn^es au caliiat (HI, 35) ou fi la daufla. 
Elies doivent ftre sanctionn^cs par la religion et sont rfgics par 
les prescriptions de la iatf'a. Pour celles^i Ibn Haldun renvoie 
au traits d’af-Man-ardi. H ajoute expresstfmeot quo soit but cst dc 
d/fcrire oes foniitiotis pour autant qu'elks conccmcut la natuie dc 
la sod^t^ humaine. Aussi dans la descriptiuR qut suit du sdiiiai, 
oette dignity est dtolte puremcttl comtnc unc institution qui a 
exists de tout temps pour all^r les multiples devoirs du suuveiain. 

11 paralt cependant que ec vizi rat ne i^pond pas 4 1'ideal rclU 
gieux tcl que Je convoH Ibn Haldfln. 11 dit qu’au commenocment 
de!'Islam toos ccs grades (rfdei) et quality nvaient disparu 
par Ee fait qua la royaut^ tltait alors romplaotie par uo ordre dc 
chuses ob tb ^‘tarent superllus, parec que Ic ptoph^te avait I’habj- 
tude de prendre conseit {muiiieaTaj avec ses compagnons. Au&si 
e'est dans un sens impropre qu’Abfl Bakr ^toit nonunc Je vizir dc 
Muliammad par oeux qui dtaient versus dons les Inst itut ions gou> 
\'cniementaJea des Persans et des autres pciiples {III, 35). On 
constate id I'idi^aJisation de la d^ocratie primitive de I’lslam, 
qui n’a pu dtre mauitciiuc apr^ les preiniers quatre caliies * bien> 
guiddsi. La d^l^gation du pouvoir souverain {tafurXd. niydb^) et 
tout atitaul !a formation d'une hi^raichte des fonctionnaircs dc 


la ^plmnCM ct de c&t done ocmsid£ree cornme Tin maJ 

m<J\itabIe, mab qui uvait du £tre r^gl^ par la L<i plus 

signiiTCatif id tid qu^n HaldUn tie peut pas s'imaginrr unc 
soludan dans laquelle Ie^ aides cunscillerE urtgmaux garden! defi 
positions plus ind^^pfindantes. 

La m^c rnart mrff <Je voir se r^v^Ie iFune fa^on curieuse dans mi 
passage oil Ibn Halddn park? dcs aulontd^ rdigirases (vers le 
milieu du paiugniphe III, 52). 11 dit que les quality califiennes 
{at-kiUif eu tsint cjn'elles retardent Je mainlien des 

tmtitutions religieusos, aprte avoir excretes par des gens capa- 
McfS et Vdn^r& pour kur ^Uicitude envens la religion» a valent pasSi^ 
ensuite dans les mains d'une da s se de guns opprim^ et d^pendaiit^ 
min ai*mus{<id'aftH} dans !es diffdrentes regions. Ceuic-ci, 
leur manque de capacity, avaient perdu I*estime doni Us avaient 
jimi auparavajyt au sein de la Os ii'avaient plus rien de leurs 

aiidemies prerogatives do degager ei de lier {(d-imli 
C'est k tort que certains pensent que ceue situatioii ost justili^^ 
et que les rois on! tn raison d'cloigiitT Ics et !es |f;adis de la 

consultation II aemblc done que iiotre auteur considto'! les 

docteuTS do la loi comnit imo daase sociale (^w/) & part^ mais 
qii'il no pent conceTOir lent veritable fonetjan quo life tris inti- 
mentent au calife-aouvemin. La situation rfeile, telle qu'cUc s'ftait 
dfvrdoppfe dopuis longtemps, k sivoir que ces savants religieux 
ftalent devenus les guides spiritueb du peuple, no cadrait pas du 
tout avec la conception totalitaire du regime islamique et fitait 
par 11 inacceptable et damnable. 

llatts le paragraphs ou il traite dcs institutions dfricales nuprls 
do* Oirftiens et de* Juib (III, 34)* Ibn HaJdOn fait preuvo de 
comprfheruiioti pour un systeme n(i ["ordre des affaires rriligieuse^ 
n'est pas lif k J^ordre politique {siydsat ai-muik), Myis i! I'expllque 
m dbnm que, dans cos autres religions, il n'txiste pas robli^tinn 
dh^ne de scufnettre Jos autres petiples par forc^e k Ieut autoritf 
comme c est le cas dans rislam^ C^est done encore Ja conception 


q Jbn HiUptnUE i'ftpprcclwt kJ tk !■ Uiibe dti ^gvptlsn *AM 

(wiir L,i1b Vries, Etm Gelmid in d^Wifftldvan dtnlsdam, 

Uidcn iot^p| cotiimti lui, ucceiilue Ln Uiedirinw erttrxr t» liutitqtrqa* 

ilu tenqw du ijmphet* «l celMi dcft sifects* uiivonl^i Sculcniimt, tunSk quo 'Abd *t. 

Ml eoficlut iiw 9 \ttM l£utltiiti 4 in» pDAfintum U fml cn ™ti h kkr avoc 

la Ibn K^en pmad unc tcut autre tminiiira. enli^mcsit tdauitquB. 

^ t£c>mE]t dp hk AittiatLcva irMk tantiiitficr nfin IficompktB d* 

la coQuitioai id^aic- dt rM&in. 



th^Eocntiqu^ qui i ignjoicr Texistence d'lmt dasec i part 

d’bomnics tdigieux, qudtque r^felk qu'eHe se tnonir/lt daus fc mondc 
musulman. On ne pent pas sc soustraire & I'imprcsaion que c'csl 
av«c quelquc iram<‘ qu'il ensuite «it detail rhifh^rchit: du 

clerg^ chrdticn, En parlant dcs sectes dir^ticnncs il nc pent les 
expltqucf qu'cii supposant que diaciuic d’cUcs sc mointient pur 
t'appai d'nn prince queJoonqnc, qul. k son tour, eat reidorc^ par 
Icur autoriti religieosc. La position de I'Empcrcnr (imifli'uier) 
au'dcssus des sectes est expliquee qomme due h la C'est 

un ordre natnrel qui n'est nullU-'inent voulu par Dieu* ■ Mais Dieu 
fait errer ccitx t[u’ll vent ct guidi: dans Ja voie droitc ceux qu'il 
veut. * 

Les coUcctivitcs d'ordic secondaire enfin, c.-i-d. tes villus (af- 
mudun wa'l^-amtSr} nc sont. aux yeux d'lba Haidun, que dcs aggtO' 
motions tiaturellcs qai naissent lorsquc la collabKiratLan des 
humains (i‘|ii)nif al-^ydT] a attciot on certain d’aisance 

(IV, i). Cependant dies n'appartienncnt pas mfime aux choses 
n^ecssaires ct tables. EUes peu\'Ciit sc forrocr scuIemEnl apr^ 
qu'il y a cn lui prince et une daaia qui les fondent et qui les pro^ 
tigent. Ellea n'existent que gr&ce i la dmcla et sotit cimdamn^es 
it la Tuine lorsque la davla n'est plus capable d'en assurer Texistence. 

Cetto theoric eat Ea oon.<(i^ucncc log] que dc rautre tlifioric, d^ve- 
Icipix^! uu oomnicncemcnt de ta MuVaddima. qite E'ftal nnmade 
pr^Mo toil jours I’^tat sildcntaiie- Lo prince, nne fois qne 1« forces 
dc la 'a^ahiya ltd ont procure Ic pouvoir, a licsotn d'ttn ccittrc poli¬ 
tique el il’nnc ftiriiftcatian pant sc d^fendre oontte ses ennem i s 
(IV, 3). 

Lcs habitants dcs villcs ne sont psia seulcment prol^gfs par Ics 
gouvemants do la duitht ; ceux-ci doivcjit aussi Icur mettre lUJ 
frein et les empfeher de commeUre dcs agressions entre eox (II, 7 ). 

n est Tiai que, parmi les citadtns, il pent se produirc de temps 
cn temps uii mouvcmctit qui m^c ji la formation d’nnitis ginfaJo- 
gjqiiiss (Auy/), mats de tcUes formations ne soiil que ties semblances 
lie 'tt^ihlya. Tout an plus c'est un oniemcnt {«i#rw/), nwLs qut 
manqnc de force naiurelle (11, i*). Ailleurs, Ibn Haidun vent 
bicii rcconnatire que, dans les grandes villcs, quelque chose comme 
la 'asablyn pent se pnxluire (IV. ar). 11 y a eu effet parmi lea habi¬ 
tants toutes sortes de liens de porenli' et rralliance; lorsqne Ut 
dawla qui eat lenr protecteur totnbe en decadence, its ^prouviuil le 
besoin du pourvoir i I curs propres affaires. Alois ils en reviennent 

n? 


k 1b consulladon mittueUe ; panoi tes factions quJ se fonnent 
d« oette mani^ il peut y an avoir oiifi <pii prenne le dessos et 
oinsi i] se fomie tine petite royaut^. Mab cet ^tat dc choscs est 
ridicule aux yeux d'lbn l^diln, et ii nc peut pas itre de lotiguc 
dur^, ainsi qiie I'auteur le d^oiitn; par Pexemple de plusieuis 
\'il]es du Maghrib de son temps. ■ Mais Dieu reste vicloricux dans 
Ses decisions t ■ 

On ne pent s’tmaginer une rilfutation plus absolue de I’antononue 
des ooUectivit&<> urbaines que odie que dnnne tbn Haldun. U est 
vTui qu'en g^^ral rhistoirc des peuples islumiques. qui lui foumit 
continaelletneut les preuves dc ses assertions, confirme I'inmge 
qu'il nous donne. 11 a qucique peine, (fvidemnient, k d^fendre sa 
position dans le cas oh de grandes sdlles out continue d exister 
malgr^ ta decadence des dynasties. Mats alots leur permanence a 
6t€ assur^e par des Aliments nomades de rentourage, comme dans 
la vilJe de Fez, ou bien par i’^lablissemcnt d’une nouvelle dynastic 
comme au Caire tors de la conqufte Fatimide (IV, i). On pourrait 
lui objix^cr encore que ptusieiiis vtlles islamiques ont ft^ de temps 
k autre de petites r^publiques autonomes. Mais e’est un pbdnomtnc 
rare qu'une vltle ganle cette autononiJe pa^g^ sous un gouver- 
ncmest plus ^tendu. 

Ibn Haldun rccommande du restc aux princes de n'eniravcr pas 
outre mesure la libre action de leurs aujets (II, 6); cela luc leur 
initiative ct leur conAance en soi-mime (id/o/). It constd^ sur- 
tout contme une grave eneur que (e souverain intervienne dans 
la vie dconomique, en prenant part au conunerce des vivres ct des 
autres ntkessitfs (III, 41). Une telle politique, que nous appelnns 
socialisme d’etat, est pemicieuse pour le bien-ttre des habitants 
des villes, porce que ceuxHd sent touiours dans tine posit inn infd- 
riture vis-4-vis du pouvoir Anander du prince. Tout au plus Irs 
gens aLs£a doivent Ctre prot^gfo par ta dawta tians leurs propriit^s. 
L'autetir pr^che done nnc politique t^iiomiquc Hbdralc, Les lois 
€conoiniques doivent pouvoir agir lihrement ; cites uppartiennent 
au doinaiiic dc la tairra. Darts b dnquieme section du livre Ibti 
Hal diin dl^t justement la vie d'ornornique, snitout dans ies villes, 
Dans cc domaiiie il rcjconnait la nfreessit^ de loimcr ces gmupes 
oTganisds qui coltaborcnt pour obtimir unc production plus ikvtJe, 
U esl bien curkux d'observer que, tout cn dikiivant ce& dilKrents 
metiers, il ne sottfAc mot des corpuratians des arts el metiers, tiui 
0011 eu pourtant assez d'impottance dans la socidt^ islamique. 




On peul soupfonner que son avenion contre les collectmUs auto* 
Homes Ta rendu aveu^e sur ce point. 

On oomprcnd d'autant pla.s_^qae I'id^ d'mia organisatiicai qoi 
aurait quelque infiuence politique att 6 i 6 encore plus fhngnfe de 
son esprit. La grande masse, selon Ibn Haldun, est incapable d'orga* 
nisation par son ^tat compact C'est pour Cette raison 

que le gouvcmement doit fUa cxerof par une petite mtnurit^; ainsi 
qu'il le mantre par dcs cxemplcs cmpruntds X lliistoire (U, at). 

Nous tcrminons id uotie dihnoustratton eC nous conduon£ que 
ta democratic, telle que la counalt la tEifottie de Tlslam, ed tria 
imparialte du point dc vue de la democratic tnodcmc. 11 vaudia 
certoinement la peine d'examiner comment lea tendances anti- 
autonomistes et anti-coIlectKistes ont agi et agissent encore sor lea 
institutions d^mocratiqaes que beaucoup de peuples musulmatts 
dc noa jours ont introduites. On tiouvcia doutc que la d^iW' 
caattc islamique modernc n'est pas la m£roe chose que la d^nocratie 
ocddentale et on se rendra compte de la juatesse et Ja sagesse de 
robscrvatlon d'Ibn Halddn que • la religion et la doctrine Feiigkuse 
foarni<isent la loime & remtence • {at-dJnu fOraltin 

li’l-wuiad) {IV, «). 


UN ASTROLABE DE LAHORE DU XVU^^fE siECLE 
DANS LA COLLECTION DU MUSEE NATIONAL DE 
L'HISTOIRE DES SCIENCES EXACTES ET 
NATURELLES A LEIDEN') 

[COMAVION No. 63 DV MVS£B MENTIONS) 

PAR C. A, CROMMELIN, Leiden 

Parmi ies instnimcnts astrcmomiquus qui, dans TADtiqiiit^, au 
Moyoi-Age et eacore entre le XVI^pia |c sifide, out 

par les astronomesp cartographer, navigateurs ei gi^ofnitres, 
— nous meutionnona entity k cadran ^laire, Ic torqueiiuu, 

le globe tenrGStrc et le globe cdleste* * la sphere artnilUiire — jes 
asttulabcs, nomiu^s aussi pianfephiras, ont dc tn^ucoup les 
plus importants et les pltis 

L’invention oct uistridjuniir sdmi que ceJlc de b fuojectiou 
stir^ographique sur la quell a en repose la const ractioUt uttri^ 

k Hippatqtie, k plus c^lebre astronome de TAntiquit^ et le 
fondateur de rastmuomie sdentifique. Hipparque v&ut au 
si^de av, Le nom dii reste, d^riv4 de 

ct Uidique I'origiiie grecquc. 

Cependani il faut se deiuauder si on est eu droit do parlcr de 
Tft invent inn ou do mvenleur - de eel iiistrum<3)t, qui i^uuit 
un ^ gtarid uomhre dv |MJ4sibillt^. II est beauc^mp plus vmi- 
scmblablc qu^on doi^ le cunsidL^er comiue le pn>dujt d'une s^ite 
d'inventions et de dt5couvertcs, Mais quoi qu'il en spit. U poratt 
ceTtain qu'Hippmque a trav^ailli? avec des astroIjibc&. H e^t hors 


*J CcAf^ftDCfl projion^ie la r^niiJciti annutlk cl|« I* OricfliaUqiHa 

(OMteiTch G^nwilatliMp iu N&l^arlmdl A Ijdam, Ic 12 mi ic^j 
iifmvrcie vivemcpl 3 lT- Ic ptufe^ut: J. H. Knmars q,ui a Mm vtjmln 
tmUuirti itiBcriplUm* Amis*, i[ul la J^ur La iic;1pi» i|til a 

conttibn^ i i'ajticlfl pur tin nomlh^ Uo n^Um ntatammirat iinro^iQ* 

1 (p. I III 1 {p. «t I (j?. 
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dc doute quc, djepois tc temp!} d'fUppajque, on a constniit et 
employ^ cltt astrolabts *): scuiemiait aucim exemplairc appartcnanii 
h PAntiqnit^ ne nous a cofiiervif. 

et l universalit^ dc I'inatnimtnt fumit tellement €vi- 
dentes qu'd est devimu pen A pen rinstTument pnndpa] des astro¬ 
nomer et astiologues. dts g 6 im£tn:s et navigatetirs, en sonune de 
tons ceux qni s'occQpaicnl d’astionnmic, soil comme hrandie 
principals, soit comme branche secondaire. Partant d'Alcsandne^) 
I'astmlabe s'csl rfpandu d'abord dans Ics pays orientaux,. sur- 
tout I'Asie AmiriTOre el la Perse, mats on ne sail pas avec 
exactitude it queUe £poqiie cette intraduclion a eu lieu. Mala, 
ain.d que le montrc la litt^ratuii; arabe, I'astfoiabe avail diji 
acquis sa popularity A I'ypoque oil fiorissait Tastronoiiile arabe. 
k savoir vers 800 *^, C’esl an Moyen-Age que la coimaissance cn 
est venue cn Europe ooddentale som i’influeiicr de rOrienl. Ceci 
resson des dates de^ plus anciens astro Labes qne nons possydons 
encore, Gunther’} metitiotuie conunc to plusancien tm msiniment 
persan duty de 9 S 4 , actuellement dans le Musye de I'Histoire des 
sciences, ci-dei-TUit Old AshmoJean MuaCiun & Oxford; les plus 
astrolabes arabes, maurt:sqiies et indiens sont des X*™* 
au XIU*=«* sii-dcs. I^s plus anciens exemplaires cspagiiols, italiens 
et fran^ais par contre appartiennent an XIV*™*? si^e, ceux de 
provenance alLemande et anglaise att el les astrolabes 

fUmands ct holiandais au si£de. On voit done quo ties 

•) Geei n'ert pa* juste. M. t{snH Mwbcl prouvv tljuia nua livrs {voir iwt# i i b 
tl'uiu ntuiifere {wtisetitabUr, que l'ar4;Ltie ile I’sstiDlfelw doit ehereh^ 
bcHUCMiip plus tud c.-i-d. dma le* pnmttm Ho4e« do Vt* sitele (ftprls J.C-} 

U Aj4bv^il±LHie 

T A iHjt la ItttdcatuTiT scifintiAqqe k Tcmiilal d'aMtrokbw smt 

umts TBfo tUnt I* litrAnturc uralw 1.* mirtLSt cimiiu^ rttUUiifT Uei tarb igr 
dr Da^dod dant les loal Sliiit*. qui v*tit dt^termiiusr le momtut Ic iiluii fAvurabk 
dc Ln jjtnirflte mwr if«& ellcnt ImpAtient (tuMlilctieifi dr Lit imarrn . Er p- jEo). 
Puli 3 ? 1 i^Arntiou iism LeC^ite IIj 

p. 7J L« oklife ni-Mft'nibi) (atj—^l33)* penttsnt ion pcjuiir dai3« W 
nunu, psif tine de rubillifi- Lotcmlii"!! dt^*tap^^ de sou flalul 

If vljir * 1 -Fea( iNi Said ccirmuttu son RHtniUlw et lu* prWlt qu'll stm iwav^. C* 
ijiit A Ueii en etlrt au Unmiw mfimeiit 11 y a aiMil 1* notice dunade par A. wia 
Kroner tlani in Cufivw^f^hf^hii dti OrtiMJt II (S77’ P mniTi poftr 

qtiL flrtrr ati f^rince 'A^ud aS Dawla (95*>-^3i ^ tfciMPiiMt nu A 

Wte: ll ■ccom^kn^ eo-n dnn d'un ppfim* dani tcqiinl ii dl< qiwi k# blrtifi 

c^efllea toot mioux appr^iis par wn mallru quo Um blcai du wuMide 

vcTi mrntitniiiB L'ulrGlilM pArmi lu iirnttiimciik lnvexil^i ysf Ic* 

Gw» {Tri4 opmetih, ed. Van V}oUa. Ijiiikn 1903 , T 

T nuiikatuna prmAF 9 ne pamaieiit pM tnMii-rrr i.VmAt.roliLbn, 

It. T Htmtlier, TAt nift^a^a Ilf ui«r/d. Oxfurd p. 114 

ouvta^Q uol il^itii jij dont imir fULrlk a 6%i refpnaJultfr dutii le tettr 
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astrolabes ont &t& constrnits an Moy«T-A^* * ti plus tard dans tons 
les paj's chilisfe; d'abord en Orient et ensuite en Europe occiden¬ 
tals. Les plus turdifs appartkmient au XVUl^^^ siicle, ulors 
qu'ilfi fureui rempbcfc pen i pen par des octants ct des se^ctants, 
pour tomber biejitfit en d^suftude compl^^te, 

II existe esimrc bien des centaines d'astiulabes, fcant orientaux 
qu'occidentaiiX, dans nombre dt musics et de collections; la plus 
impOTtante collection se treuve dans le nins^ susmentinun^ 4 
Oxford. 

Jja quialit^" de tons ces iiiBiruments cst trfe variie. A o6t^ dlnstra- 
ments dmplcs et dost T^tat d'usure tnilLit un usage frequent, il 
existe des exemplaires richement omementfe qiii apparemmenL 
furent peu manipnlf^ Cc sont dc$ cxemplcs d'un art de la gravure 
rrt de la construction d'instnunents qui est actueUement perdu et 
qui a droit k notie plus baute admiration. 

La Ett6rature qui s'oecupe des astrolabes est trfe volumineuso. 
Dans sa bibligyniphie, qui est loin d*itTi£; complete, Gitntlter men- 
tioune prfes de ^zoo nmns d'auteurs de truit^ et dc SeuJement 

ces ouvTages apparticnnenl pour la plus grande panic a 1*Anti¬ 
quity et au Mnyen-Agc; ils diffsclles k acqmJrir el gynibriilcineni 
encore plus difFiciles k lire Dans U IJttyrature moderne on truuve 
dcs descriptions do certains exemplaires intfiressants, mub j»ur 
atitaut qne je sacho it nVsdste |jias d^otivrage dans kquel la 
construction ct Ic maiiiemeut do rastmlabo soictit dycrits d'ane 
fa cun plus on moins dytail!6e"]. 

L'astrolala' csl en premitT lieu im instrument d^observation 
servant k mesum de$ angles et en second lieu un instrument k 


*) Wir wiuxuif ijytrr litti^tuno KicfiliJiqwi : II £iit«f^ !>*# 
rpArf WHil 4n /tfnirr, Li!i>ztf[ i^ib ; J FctmIc, ifitr i*4 

NdDB 4 tti]iQf|i I'Atteiitiaii mar tnuiuseirit Nr. WAZDtr diuu U 
44 ils LiJidrtnn 411 tit i^xjutnajuki ptifidjairri Unili^ 

Mtfondnikqi^H rt KndtZiifmiljEjiiM L; ^tenitu dn orqx-ci sat i<r 

kill CKiLUnnr *l-B|riLoT — *04®) WT r«tupitil vt I4 tOllftUycUj^tll tiw |'AirtrLplin?* 

(voir Wie!<|i:ttiafrU iimtim i)fr tiiam IV* p- $ milv.). On y iTOUVUsui*! Un tmtt6 
dfl Sijif aJ-lHii 4 I-riuf (VTrs ti^o} *iif rAAirpUtje Un^rff itiviMiU pat JtU* 

*) dntni^ dRfKxiptinn cnmprohciMLve dci et t\o man «gt do 

U muXn dif Wj% Tkf PfiMcipU AHfAaht, djuii k Chj^i. 57 

e* A- L-phftUi IVipCj mi Snwy of PtrriJtii Awt III^ l^ot^oo and New York 

p. ijjii miv. 

M Henri I BnixEiter, cniij| 4 nt 0 ^ iratxunienls tiuilLidniMti.- 

k^nn m utrnjinnik^im mnetw m'4 qti’^uu ikvn de ui main mir 

ponltjv bieati^t. |Not« 4o KH^ 1 LVut<mT, cn r^igcuuit Ic toxte m liMJj P'A poi 
vuIa tnziiir i\v GOAJilltcr k UvreUe qu 4 a p»ru eti 1447 

90aA k tjtn:i 4 |q * Truitt 4c TAi^trokbe ■ cker G^uUncr-Vinjin k Pari^.] 




calcul i]ui iious permit de T^udrt tm grand n<mibre d« probl^ei 
astroiumiique&, itxtnilogupitss ct tiigoacnn^Tiiques scion nn ptijg^df 
graphique ct non p&r ie calcnl. On poorniit done rappractici d^iinc 
on circle k calcul dc nos jours i il ost vrai quo, siir cos dcr- 
niers, on ne trouve pas de donii:6cs astronomiques, mais tls con* 
ttHuicnt, & part les ^cheUEis lugaritJimiqnes de multiplicalktn ct 
dc division, dej 6dielles pnnr Ics tugarithmes, les carr^s. Its r6n- 
proques et les fonctions gonioTn^triques. Un des p iiir ipanx pro- 
bl^es qu'ott pent rfsoudre dc manitre rapicte et simple 1 I'aide 
d'nn astrolabe eat le suivant: quelle est, poor tel lieu et pour tel 
moment d'obseivatioit, la position da tiiniament par rapport au 
a^itli et ft rhorizon f La rtipoiise & cette qoestioiB est rcndite pos* 
siblc par ua disqiie tiavaill^ ^ jour, appeld reit (rfeeau), oraskM 
ou itmigH/*; ce1ui*d parte Ttiidicatiott d’un certain nombre d'dtoiles 
daires ainsi que dc i’6cliptiquc ct peut toomer autoiir du pole sur 
un autre disqae sur tcquci se trouvent grav^ Ie siiiith et I'borizon. 
TJne fois qu'on place Ic di^nc toumant dans la joste positioo on 
vdt immC^temtmt quelle partie du imtiamcnt sc tinuve au-dcssus 
dt rhorizon, C'est exactement selon le mthne prinejpe fpie les 
astroiiomes amateurs upertnt encore aujourdliui avee unc carte 
d'^toiles toumante en carton. 

Pour com prendre la cernstmetion dc PastralabeilfantcoTninericer 
par sc randre compte de la mani^ro dont, dans im astrolabe, les 
corps cilestes ct Jes ocrcles du globe celeste sont projet^ aur un 
plan. Cola rie $e fait pas par le moycn d'une profection fuiallAle, 
telle qu'cllc cst connuc dans la gtem^tric descriptive, mais moyen:- 
nant unc projection centralc particuliere rpi’oti nomme sl<U6ogra* 
Ijliique ; cette projection c&t effect u^‘ sur Ic plan de I'iquateur 
ctJlestc. J^oitr effectucr la projeetkm d'unc Static on trace une ligne 
ctitre cette ^tmle et le peik sad r alore k projection de 1 etoilc est 
Ie point dans lequel cette tignc coupe te plan tie IY*quat«iT. C'est 
selon la metne mtitliode qii'un trouve la project ton du snkit, ainsi 
qiic dt» ccfdes sur Ie gJoht; celeste comme I'fcUptique, rhorizon. 
les tropiques, etc. 

Cette projection st»dographic[Ue, qui est encore pratiqttfe 
gtktrrdleineiit dans la cartuigrapliie et aussi dans la crisliillograplue, 
possMf deux qualittb pofeienses que nous mentionnons ki sans 
»‘n foumir les prvuves, Dkbord les projections de tous le* grands 
PT petits ccrcles sur Ie globe c£Ieste, quelque oblique que soil Intr 
position, dcviennimt de nouveau dis crudes. Cette quaLt^ ciirieuse 
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avail tin awmtagc particulicT pour les conatmctcani d'astrolabes; 
elle Icur pennettail cn eftet de tracer toates cm li^es dans le 
metal moyeimant un compos, b construe tiim d'oulres ooitrbcs 
n’etant qu'csccptionneile, En second Heu la grandeur d'lm angle 
Mtlre deiut caconidrcnces de ccrcles (ou autics lignes) sur le globe 
n'est pas duutg^ par la projection, 

L'astrolabe, aina i qn'il a dit, cst employ^ pour des observa¬ 
tions, c.-k-d. pour mesurcr dcs angles et pour diftenniner graph!- 
quement toutes soncs de quantity <). Le dtia cst pourvu, autour 
du bord. d'une divisioti cn degr^s et en outre, manque d’un ii^Ies- 
cope, d’un micanisme pour viser, apptd^ ralidadc k pinnules* ct 
moyennant lequel on peut observer unc ^toile ou le sole!!. I^oisquc 
rbstrumeni cst suspendu llbremcnt* done en position cxactemcnt 
verticale* il est possible de irouver de cettc manikie ta hauteur d"un 
corps celeste au-dessus de rhomon. Celloci est unc dorin^c trte 
anportante paree qu'clle petmet de calculer tant la latitude g^o- 
graphi(]ue que k temps local. Sou vent le dos contient ^dement 
unc (khclle mnntrani les douze sigses du zodiaque, chacun dlvis£ 
en trente dcgrfe, et k o6t4 de oeUc*ci une autre avec les joure de 
I'ann^e ; elk pemet done de lire dans quelle pari ie du r^iaque sc 
trouve le soleil k un certain jour dc I'ann^c. Enhn on y trouve 
souvent des belles sur lesqueHes on peut lire les sinus, ks cosinus, 
les tangentes et les cotangeiites des angles observe. 

Le front de rastrolabe cst entoute d'un bord £tev^, qui cst divis£ 
en heurcs ct minutes ou cn degrte. A I’intericur du bord peuvent 
^tre places un certain nombre de disques minces superposes (le 
plus souvent quatre on cinq), appeks t3mipatis i au-dessns de la 
surface de cenx-ci ii a place un r^e on arachtte [araignie] tour- 
nant. Lc tout est complete par un index tournant et qui est sou- 
vent pounni d'une division pour indiquer ks d^diuaisons, 
L'axaignfe, qui est la panic la plus caiactfristique et cn nifime 
temps souvent cclk ttavaillce et otrke avec k plus grand soin, 
represente t'hdmisphexc septentrional ct encore la zone situtk lc 
plus vers k nord, large de 234 degr^s, dc rh£m»p]i^re nu^ridional, 
entre r^tpiatciic et le tropjque du Capriconve, le tout tm projection 
stdriogRiphique. C'est une plaque mdtallique peicfe h jour, et oh 
a #t^ rdservie rfdiptique, di^i;^ d'apr^s sea douzo signes avee 
graduation, ci encore au moins unc \ingtaiue de pointed saillantes 

nuia M i^ui iiuU ai>iiii noui Unitotit k TwEflUct Qo'en v«iiiUe ae noblro 

eomptc w uutfv ipiv (ituiiiu* juU^iltbr pu In mfm#* itivUleea et lidlello 
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<ltii indiquetit lea po!iiticin& d’autant daireA. L<t« notns 

des 4toiles sent ajout^ plus ou motns distmctcment, parfois tr^ 
TTidj gt iFiptrrp ijiH p.e, etvi P^gas*. xnlits Tauri^ pedus Atidroatedoi 
etc.; en outre sou vent les nonui partictUicrs de certaiucs ^ioiJes 
txi^ ctuirea, coiuine Aldebaran, Pfucym, Sinus, etc. I.t:s tympajis 
nc doivtijit pas ^tre toum6s, mais out teur posiUon fixe au-dessous 
de raiaign^c. Lcs codes gravid dans tes tympans repn^sentent te 
Trepique dti Cancer, I'^quatimr et, Se Jong du bord. Je Trarpique 
du Capricome, tons )es tiuis naturclJenient concentriques autour 
du pole nord; en outre tes ceides d*altitnde dq otmucaTUaruis 
(djuu enneentriques d-'^nK la projectiiOin st^rf^ograpiiiqiie) autour 
du zenith, painii lesqucls i'horizon esl le plm has. Puis Its ceides 
de latitude ou cerdes de razunut, qui passent tous par Ic xjnith. 
en enfin ks maisons — qui out dc rimpartanoe pour ['asinotogic — 
U'S kcures babylomcunes ct Ics beuns ^gales; ces demkres doniii^ 
ont moins d‘importance pour nous, 
riiaque tympan a iU cotistnUt pour une oertaine iaiimde; par 
consequent Jes coordonti^ sphiriques qu'on y trouve, I'altitudc 
et I 'azbnut. se mpportenl au systdme hoiiznn-zn&nitb. Les coonion- 
n{ks de raraigmk au contialre sont la d^dinaisun ct I'ascetision 
droite et se tapportent au syst^mc ^quateur^axe polaire. H esl 
possible de lire sur un t3?inpan ['altitude et razimiu d'un point 
quekonqiic, dc m&ne que, sur raraigii6e, an pent lire, ia declinoison 
el ra.scension droitc d'un point. Da cette tnani^ rastiolabe 
piomet de passer d’un systime de coordin^ea ^ Pautre, sans 
qu'on ait besom dc formules ou dc calculs. 

Sur II' fund de la partie fronialc de rastroiabc, done au-dessous 
des tympans, on ttouve quelquefois les noma d’un certain nombre 
de viltes, accompagnes de Tindlcation de leurs latitudes g^ogra- 
pbiques; les cadrans sokires contiennent ^galement ces donniks. 
Le but est de savotr quet tympan il faut prendre lorsqn'on kit 
des observations dans une ^HUe qiteloonqne, 

L'astmlabe indien qui nous intdresse id cn piemier lieu et qui 
a 6t6 acquis U y a peu de temps par k Mnsde National Ue 
rHlstoire des Sciences exact es et natuncUcSt porle rinscriplion l 
t' l'renvre du serviteur Muluunmad Mu^ima^ Kt la date at le domi* 
cile dc rarcisan ne sont mentionn^. On connoit cependant un cer^ 
tain nombre d’antres astrolabes qui sotil rtcusTC du mfmc Muham¬ 
mad Mulffni Cetui-d, Mttlianunad Muiriin ibn Hafiz ibn 

Vuii GuatbcT jiuntftot ti(i. 71. 71, 78. Votr juifri l«t numdfH 77 vi 8a. 
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Saib Itihciiy, 6tait tin constructeur d'astrotobis d« Lahore au 
milieu do XYll^ow peui-t'tre te plus capable de j$on 6poquc. 

II appartenait A une fftmillc d’asUclabbtes tk Lahore, parml lesit' 
qucU v>nt COQJ 11 IS encore aou 'IaS, son frire Kl‘im MtUi&mmad 
et son nevcu l>iyi’ drOtn Miihaininad MulFtm iai-m&ne gtalt 
cafmne aAimlabiste au Acnuce dc I’cmpereur tlah ijahiin*]. Bicii 
quo rinde dc ce temps apj^rtint. 4 ia tradition cultiireile poisane, 
)»'-A inscriptions de ees astrolabes sotit en arabc. N y a cependant 
d’atitrcs astrolabes dunt its inscriptioiis soul en person. 4 part 
la plus granik des termes techmqncs, qtii sont tuns on oiabe. 


nESCRri*TION IJE L'ASrROLABE ■). 

L t.L’ doa. 

Le dos est partagif on quativ quarts de cerde par tme ligiie 
horisontoJe ot tine verticaie, te sud se tronvunt ftu haut, le 
nord au bus. Test A gauche ct rtniest i dmite. Let deux ((uarts 
supifrlcurs portent k la dzcoidigreuce dcs gtadnatioos pmcthlant de 
I'est au sud ut de rotiest au sud> ebacune de 90*. Cost sur ces 
Miellcs qu’on lit la position de I’alidade tonmant Icusqu'on 
ofaeMrrve un corps cfleste. 

Lc quart supdricur dc gauche montre 60 Ugnes hnrheoutalea 
6qnidistantes, 4 J'oidc dcsqacllos on pent trouver tes sinus dcs 
angles observes. Ccs llgnes sont coup^ par dnq arcs dc cerdc 
tium£mt£ii et non-concentrltiues, qul se tonchent au centre dc 
rinstniment - lems centies sont slinks sur la tigne vetticale noid- 
sud ct ils out rapport aox betrres in^galcs on babyloniennes. Lliabi- 
tude dons lies pay* odentaiot ^tait en cJTtt dc diviser le temps entre 


*) L'Ktrviia (4 UnM ill tMroiUrf din Qimibfn ij« cvlte rin nii i,. 

t’artillv ilr ^iuUlnUR KMOri, S^f Imdiitm Atltilatt A/iiinc [|aoa 
CulhtM 1 ^ I9J) !■ OJi wOy AfiHU wt wtwb iliruK bot^ sdiUtiun- 

Petlci lOO* io Ul»y Imdiam dUrni^Ow Matm, lUiu XL lots 

('tnw til SiOkti AMmitt ||i if 4 ^iv.) ct I'iiUiq i}i Svluimatt Nitlri fp luiv i‘ 
On Y ton*** ^tiii]itr4» im uriiln munlue O'aiUplnbM ccMitmiu rar tnittiimbtii. 

ite wu* (MniUn ila Labnra. la ooau lU* cmutrueteiin «t Jn iiita Ved* 

Iliad a it Kat. .tltnuUMtifiir numnwrllf a fSr Utikt ilnimt .Uava ni u. 

AKW.iii.nf Hr t*. fi . Cikatt, ^ 

Lm dMUrn t»B OiMiUwr tmi conlit^ d^lmnis il‘«prt« la iflAinliini. nlui 
il«» ixttelM dftiu Crnilmt ' 

^ tiMlmlAJbe iU Mti^muLvi ddcrlt par Gtimtlttif ^ju* ^ north 

U. (« ^ 

*) ™ mj. la irsm-l ivmtU^ d’tmi eoinnpaiieattia rutaninti 

life M.. MJe^ Ijui Utl t iSeIm^a npmlm iSi ehun tjol bc rtnJra 


ajaa mi ft aciftUT;i nmim OI CRUB <104 Be lm MUbetii poi eWta 
Hwoficmft tm fini wmt « rtrmpnmx^ i dog Wttm da M 4licbel ** % m 
tTBiW our r^ftiilTflUlw Aluluuiictiiid MifLtidl av& CUt #4 twm. Brwik# 




it lev«r wl It crnidjer du soldi ai doiiz€ % lieurts “ qui^ bieti 

quc ut diif^rant wit re client, soot dilT^raitest lie }our ea }our, 
Lc cmli- itii^ritur m rapporte 4 l*htfure ft (midi), ccwc qiu ^uivenl 
sti£Ccssi\Tfmcnt mx heuros in^^atcs 5 el 7, 4 el 8, 3 etc. o h. list h 
temps da lever du solei) et 12 oeliu du ouucJier; la Hgoc o h*— X 2 Iik 
coliitddi.'^ done avi^c le diam^tre humonial de 1'instrument. Lorsqu^ou 
con^iaU {par unc table osiruiiortuque} Taliituile du soldi 4 midi le 
jour dc robErcrvalkm, on place rdidadi^ 4 cette altitude et cm lit 
sttr raiidadc k point [M] ob celui-d otuimj le cerde le plus petit 
{6 tij* Kn {aisant pointer ensuite ralidadif k soldi on a]ipreud 
par la position de ce point M sur un des nutres cwcles (ou ontre 
deux cerclc^) L'tieure (Ln^gaJe) au nuimctil de robservation. 

Sur Ir quar* stipirieur de droile se irnuipwit ^ept wrcl»con- 
a^ntriques numAnrtfs, k distimces indgaks; Us servant h simplifier 
la d^4mnitiatiuu dcs heures imfgates cjue tmus \x'nons dc d^crire, 
Lcs cercles sent const ruits de la iiiani^^c suL^^iuite. L'alLiiude 
du iiotdl k pour imc latitude g6ographiquc d^termtiide 
connui* par de^t tables nstronomiques pour le jour auqiicl le soldi 
mtre rfctnb un certain dgno du ^odiaque fp.e. o* Cancer clcd. 
Maintenant nous d^terminems dons Ur quart de gaucUe. pour b 
dile altitude dn soldi, le point M 5ur Talidade, aprte quoi nous 
tra^onSf cn prwiant pour rayon In distance entre it ctmtrc el M, 
le cerdc pour C-anctr daini k quart de droitc; ce ceide devieiit 
ic pills exirftmc des sepi oerdes. Si nous continnons tes construe^ 
tions pour tons les I3 dgnes nous obtetsons le^ 7 candes qm, 

Sant de riistericur i rint^ricur, se mpporteut a 0* dc Cancer. Leo. 
Vlrgo« Libra. Scotpltis. Sagittarius ct Caprtcorniis. Dans le sens 
invctrsc! Ic^ cerdtjs sc mpportent k 0^ d'Aquarius, Pbcei. 

Aries, Tatims et Gemini. 

(>r pour d^&tc^minc^ k I'aittc dc ccs cendcs les hcurcs in^galcs gti 
place ralidadi!^ sur le quart dc dmite cl on d^lcnninc Ic point 34 
d'apr£s te jour de rob?rer>'ailiun ^}. Ensuitc ralidadje i^t drrigi^ 
dans le quart de gauche, dans to dircetton dti solwil La place dt 
M OTT un de- c^^rclcs nu entre deux ccrclcs indique aJoia comme 
cinlessus riieurc in^gaJe. Les cerctes du quart de droiic serveni 
done 4 dLdermmcr plus facilement ct plus nipidemcnt le ptdut M, 
f. Le s^mi-ewck Infi^rieur montre les divisions suivantes; 
a} la di\iston ext^rieurc est une Mielk dc cotangentes, qui 

q Sa^vnllt In irator tfi« izcrulcft MJDt CDCi^ Ribdl^ri^^ 
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correspond avec les angles indictti^s sur hi stot<«rcie snp£rietir*}> 
& gauche an pdeds et a droite en emiMUi& Ce$ ootaugentes mdlquent 
la longueur dcs ombres pour one altitude du soldi igale h Tangle 
sf>us obscrvatloa. C*est pour cette raison que ce cerde eat appel^ 
!'■ £cbellc des ombres fi, II est dair quc cette division devient 
plus t'nroitc k mesure que les angles deviennent plus pctits et 
qu’ellc ne peut pas ^tte coDtinuCe jusqu'ik Tangle 0 °, puisque Cotg. 
o*’ —^ cn. On titmve cette ^elle circulake de cotangentea ou 
d 'ombres presque toujoura sur les astrolabes orientaux, maia, 
chose rcmarquablc, jamats sur ceux de provenance ocddentale *). 

b) Puis nous voyoaa au-dessoua dti diam^tre hoiizontal deuK 
caxres portant aux cdtfe tine divbion en forme d'iScbelle. Ijcs deux 
parties hod/ontales de celles^i (C) sent idcntiques avec les ^heltes 
de cotangentes nientionn^ d-dessus sous a). La division a gauche 
est cn pieds et 4 droite en mipans; die se rapporte aux angles 
(43*— gcf') dans les deux quarts superieurs. 

Ainsi que nous avons d^ji iwnarqu^ osi ne pout pas coatmucr 
I'lichdle des cotangentes juBqu'h 90 * ct c'est probablement pour 
cette raison que les ^chelles verticales 4 o 6 t£ des deux cartfe out 
change en des ^chclJes de cotangentes qtii sunt les images 
r^fl 6 diies des belles dt: cotangentes. Les dettx 6 dielles peuvent 
servir au caJcul de Taltitude de Tobjet qiii jette Tombrc {h), 
etant donnii Taltitude du soleil, ou inversemeutr c.«4-d. torsque 
dans les deux ca$ la longueur de Tombre fr) cst comitie. Puisque 

tg ^ cl ootg , 

Enfin le s^nu<erc[c tnf^rieur contient encore un certain ttotubre 
de donn^ qui ont rapport 4 Tastrologie: 

c) nnc ^dle des planetes; 

d) une &:heUc des Ijmitcs ou teimes, par lesquels on entend 
les dnq parties inhales cn lesqticlles cheque sigoe du Jiodiaqueest 
subdivisi; chactuic de ces parties e$t mise cn rapport avec une 
des plan^tes; 

e) un cerclG avec les signes du aodiaque, commen^ant 4 gauche 
avec Aries; 

1 ) lea faces des planet es, indiquant les plan^tes dominantes ptmr 
un certain Jour ; 

') FVjur tmuvn In oatwBmtn dooB k twtaUtrii aulmnU'htit im U km 

itlvijcT lc« valmq ItKt 4 gaitcbc par j ct c«lle* luc« 4 pu li. 

q A cunpi&nr tv rapradiictMoa nqmbtviM dan* tc Uvir du Cutitlirr v ^b- 
lacnt ce qni «t dit tvr la divlfiiiii dn dciwile* ku cAtil* ilea daUK 

aqS 





Lc cfcM {iAnt fllldddfl}, 
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g) les matsons, sardr oeU&i qoi out rajrpt^ aiix 28 positions 
de la luno dans ic del; il y a encore phisienrs antres inanities de 
diidser le ciel i3i maisons; 

h) k rint^new des earrds nomm^s on trouve enfin enente 
des donm^os sur las < triplidt^ > c.-i-d, sur Ics ctnntunalsons de 
chaque fois trois aignes qul exeiceat la mime induenoe Fur lea 
iliments ftm, twre, air ct cau, qiii sc trouveni icdU k. 00W; 
chacune des triplicitis subtt rinducnce d'line pLmtte ditcniiiii£e> 

Dans ce qni suit nous ne nous oocnperons plus de ces djotmies 
astTologiques. 

11. Le front. 

Sur Ic bold ilevi il y a une graduation qui commence en liaut 
ei oontinue vers la dtoite dans te sens des aiguilles d'niie mcoitre ; 
elle va de 0° & 36o^ Cette divudon peut servir t. lire sur I'araignie 
Tascensiun dinite d'une itoik ; alors te point vernal de L'idiptique 
sur raraignee (0° Aries) doit itne placi sur k ziro de la graduation 

A rintirieuT du bond sur le fond, done an-dessoas de raraiguie 
et des tympans, on trmive. repartis sur une sdiie de cerclcs, tea 
noms d'un grand nombre de villes situies dans lea pays orientaux 
de rIslam avec teurs longitudes ct latitudes giographiques; ces 
indications servent i. cbotsir k tympan qu’on doit employer it un 
certain lieu, 

HI. L'araigndc (rett, arackne^ en arabe ’ankatHU, signifiant ^ale^ 
ment araignie). 

Ci-dessus il a donn£ une desaipUnu sommairc de cette 

purtk de 1‘astrolabe, U vaut !a peine d'exaiuiner quelles sont 
dtoiles qui figment sur Taraign^e, parce que cela permet de juger 
du degr^ d'exactitude qu'on peut attcindrc avec un astrolabe. 
Sur tons les astrolabes tes noms des £toiIes out insdits aiiptis 
dc3 point es indiquant kur position. Cos noms ne sent gi^n^ralcment 
pas ceux qui sont aujourd’lmi cn usage. Des etoUcs dairus sont 
indiquto acloellemeiit jwr une kttre grecque suivie du uom de 
la constellation, comme a Ursae majoris, ^ Tauri, y Orionis^ etc. 
Cette notation a t^t^ tntroduite seulcmciit eu 1A03 par rastronomc 
aUemand Bayer*), 

Au skdc et plus tard les ooustructeurs d'astmlabes 


*) T>u paful tifl iIr U eFpUUeri} fAodcmi! \a dlrKUoa du Hi 4 

Juh 3 Lmii!« nttyvr< Wuii, 
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suivment ct^pciukni I'andeniu: m^lhodci!, en toivant iiir tcun 
iiistruii)ent& Ocultjs Taiiri^ Huintfms ctc«, ou bicit ics 1101113 

arabes corr^pondants. Soavrnt on voit quc^tk 

est r^toUij en quij^ioiip Ain^i, sur rinstniiut'nt MuhaniJiiad 
Mu^ptcn i al-aaad « k coeur du lion ^ = Reguli]3, a i 

i^rd y&mdnlyO: ► Sitius m^tidioruil = Pwocyon, ct Cams Mmorb; 
* 4 iyn ^ I'ccii du tauicau ^ = Aldchamn, a Taim, die. STab 

d^ns d'autres cas rideniificatton moius fadk, Ccpendaat la 
oonfitriictiofi <k TastroJabe nous aide a snnnonter cettc 

diiHcult<£. Oil pent y Im en effet Ics coordonm^ d'ujie i 

savoir rasc^nsion droitd sm“ !a graduation sur Id borddu front et 
ta d&Jiiiaisoii sur Tinddx qui, du mains ^cz les instratd^nU plus 
grands, porto uhj; edt^le* Lnrsque cette ^chelJe manque ou qtie 
Ton pas coniiance en ctk — il Uuuve des dcbelles constTuiies 
Xths nigligemmctit — on peut la cxinstruire avec peu de 
pxr la projection st^rtegraphirpic. 

On peut douL' line les coordoRnfics de tputes les £totles> inab, 
pour pouvoir itro compartfes avec les c:oaTrbiin^es telles qu*dlcs 
se trouvent dans 1^ tables astronamn[ues contemporames^ ooinmje 
celliK du >■ Nautical Almanao ^ de robserv^atoire dje Greenwidi, 
elles out lu^in d'etre ooirig^tes pour la pr^cssiou de I'axc de la 
teire, cc qui est !c mouvement conique que Taxe de U tem? execute 
autour dt I'axo dc r^clipriquo. Ge mouvement est trfe lent, A 
savoir dc P^r aimik de sorte ^[uc la n^volutlou entkre stir 
360’ a ujie dur^^e de ib.ooo ans. On seraii done tent^ dc douter 
que cette eorrection soit n6ci,!ssaire pour uqc p^rierfe de 300 ons. 
n se trotivera cependant qu'ao ue peut la negliger^ En eomparant 
ainsi les valeurs corrig^!* avac cclles du * Nautical Almanac ♦ on 
pent d/*tt!mune 4 r $aas Iwauooup de peine les ftoiles de raraignde. 
Ain.si nous avuns rtiissi k tdctitilier 36 tjtailes sur Tastmlabc de 
Mulianunad Mukim. pour la plus grande partie av4^ tmk^ certitude 

absoluc. 1 ] ny en a que peu ot rexactilude de I'ldoitification 
rcste douteuse. 


anauctlemeiit de j' ij (dAj d'ttnp nuiu^ tjmU. 
c^untc. Huu (I n rn |tu dc mSnic poor dmrtc, Veug. 

dn dc ectt* gnailciiT ]ji pnmjcctttdt dc lU uu rdnuAtciir. Itn. 

il Mi ilUU^cftftr «t irfct XieUUi f^r i^ompfc ptmr Siniw <>?» ftop 34*; 

imjiip lur im utroUbe. <?fi mat iliw 

t" ji cpprdciahlii A{F]ib[|iiaT la coircctina I'uccaiioo ilrcitte 

Jr<MciavnB remerquo k M- llcnri Micltel‘tJ. V. Bidnmiw, LilabMck 4 *, atkjiM, 
Ki*n ^ 411 . jiSSii, p nf> et mmet. ^ 
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lMi€§ipiiDn tur 


I, OUT 

li iam 

5. tn^n^ir al-fio-f if a 

4. maakib il-iarirS 

5. kaff 

51 aU rtiiinalaalrt 

6. ai-fikl 

7. fahr ai-dTtbb 

S. (d-ditbb) 

9* * twTyir al'fiikkii 

10. 

tl. al-|ay7a 

im. 

iib^ rukbftt (ol-^wwl*) 

lie. daeab 

lt 4 * »*■ -fdl-linwiii*) 

E2. fcnlb 
KmUc 

14. al-ftirlb 
C 5 U'idat 

lb. |f*TK 

17. bmj 

171 faial alcanna 

15. fti'ri BimiTa 
19. ii^ri yaiELMi^ 

■iN^r Tui al-jTBmnA 
2QA yfcl d^yiia-ri 
II « j^l (flj-yuimiil} 
ax A. rlfl al-yutrl 

at. blM nuu&lkt {et^iulu) 
*j. *4711 

14^ (jun 
> 5 * W\t ^yta 4 » 
aa, t{aaiib kimili 
t^xntb l^)r|afl) 

17. ^Tiiib al-Jady 


vmlxnt 

bowbe Ida ehevttl^ 

!)€£ de la peeta 
ipaale du cberal 
maiu (dii 

bouD da Ttmelialii^ 
eeude du demeti 
dua de Vm^n 
eciodacteur (d<t I'etm) 
ixmiUiTi da U oatumiiH 
(^Haodacdl fnrtant lante 
von dn Serpent 
cHKiilf dll actipcmtaint 
f«uni (du wipontaira) 
Qiioofl de 

t^te OTa ^wrpeatairvl 
tanw du Hiupkia 
dtemlaid Bsiti attutB 

alia da ooflMaa 
aoclfl (dn erat^nr) 
cceur du Hod 
•tdikidTe de rhydi* 
hord du viiiMwi 
Slliiu Hptvnt rbmal 

SliluB mtrndtofiAl 
mala dmito 

Euate ^aiLqbe 
piad (dmtf) 
pied fBocJia 

live dldign^ (da Oeove) 
ccH du tflumu 
lowcbv (dfl U fcabtlua} 
|>9ltiiu« da la hatfiioa 
queua attplealrloDale 
qtifrue {de \a hakiap) 
qtitfua du eapneome 


iifFnh/k*iUm 

dp TMud# 

m Aquiloa 

Altair 

« Ftgiiid 


fi CyfOi 


fi 


fi CawopeMe 


AndxomcdflLii 


p fw«iH 

Algol 

m Urns tnajoE^ 


f lima ttpLjurk 


e Caronae hom\^ 


a Bdfltli 

Andumi 

a Surpeutk 


M Cb^iiuelii*| 


« Opbiuchi 


f Ai)Dilad 


n Opbieebl 


a booipil 

ADtanH 

a Vlt^nJa 

Spka 

7 Conrl 


m CnUfH* 


4 t IjHiiqii 


m Hydru 


4 p Fuppla*^ 


e (IkecIb minorip 

Pnocyoa 

a Cuiis luaimriB 

SiriiM 

m OrioEiH 

Qelelfcetp 

7 Oriuiil* 


M OriixflJi 


p Orlonli 

iSlget 

7 Erldanl 


m TfflH 

AldeboHifl 

m CcH 


m: t^ctl 


$ Cioti 


P Ceti 


J Capdeomi 



5 Andr, tar U oaia^tv d/'AiulTfiurHLa 
*1 fi PftTMd tttr la Uie de Kfixliiu- 

*J Ophhtchat SctpeutniQi , 

r#tii ccKirdofm^ha ceDeeinliitat blaiL, ihaEb eWt uda dtdlW de la ciuquitme fraiuk^uf^ 





Or ia concordance plus on tnoio-s complete entre ies vakurs )uus 
!;iir ra:strolabc et celled dti • NanticaJ AlouirLac »j (jui sent beaticoup 
plus cxactes, uous permer de nous former une opinion de Inexac¬ 
titude qui pent i^tre atteinte en gdikral avee tin astiulalK;. Lursque 
noua prenons le moycn ahlhm^tique (sans faire attenlion aux 
signes} do toutes Ics ddviations, p.e. cdlcs dcs d&tlinaisuiis ou des 
aiK^ensions droices, cette faute moyerme nous foumit une mesuiu 
jwur le degrt d'exactltude de riostninient, 

Dans rastiolabe de Muhatnmitd Mu^tm on troiive eoinmc 
moyenne des faules dans les d^Lioaisons; t“31^ et dans Ics ascen¬ 
sions droit es; Ceci cat en effet iin r^ukat singuJi^ement 

satisfaisant pour un mstniment dont Je diam^lre n'est pas plus do 
9 centimetres, Pour mieux )ugcr notjs pouvons comparer les fan tea 
moyennes d'un astrolabe trfe beau el trSs soigneusement fiavailk 
de I'Anversols Michel Coignet dc 1601; cct instrumeiit, qui appar- 
tient dgalcmcnt k la collection du Muafie national do rHIatotre des 
Sciences exactes ct natiireiles L Leiden, a un diam^tre de 23,5 cin.j 
mais les fautes moyetuics nesont pas beaucoup moindres; & savoir 
de pour les d^cUnaisons, et de 1*24' pour Ies ascensions drakes. 
Si Thq n'appliquc pasla correction pour la precession de I'axc do la 
terre, les d^\natk«is. surtout cdles de Tascensiun droite, devtennent 
plus g^an{le^ pour rinstrumrnt dc Muhammad MulfTin : pour Ics 
d^clinaisoiis: 1^45' pour Ics ascenstons droites; 3”o^, 

A premike nie on serail amen^ k appliquer la conecdon de la 
pr&^sjgn pour la p^riode qui js^pane rannie de la constmetion 
de Tastiolabe de riotre pioj^ temps. On seraii en droit de demandcr 
cepetulant si Ics astrolabistes des XMenw et XVlItwc siklea, ct 
surtout Jes Onentaux, iILsposalcnt des dotuika exactes sur les 
<5toUes el s ifs n ont pas travailJ^ avec des donnk?s siiiann6cs, Four 
exammer ccite question je sob parti de la supposilba que Muliam- 
mad Muthn auiait op^nf avec des donnees datont dc 1‘ann^e 800 
de notre ire, ^poque de la plus haute floraison de t'astranmnk 
arabe; les correcliotts devtaient it re appliquies aJors pour unc 
pinode dc 194*^ = 1140 onnies. hlab dans ce cas les di'via- 

tions moyeoiies^ surtout ceiles des asccn;sions droites, deviennent 
beaucoup plus grander, k savoir pour les diclinabons 2“a4' et 
pour les asoensions droites 1x^45'. 

Co risultal prouve que Muhanunad. Mulpm a dbposi, pour les 
eoardonti6es des iioiles, de donuiks qui itaictit exactes pour sa 
propre ipoque. O risultat ue sauroit du rcstc nous itonner Irop ; 
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l^astTonome persafl Na^ir al-Dm al-TiisI oonnaissait diji eti ta6fj 
^ peu pr4s exactement la valcur de la coireciioti p<Hir la 
pr^cesaioti. k savoir 51* par an EHe ne d^vii; q«e tris peu de la 
valcur djt>nn6e 19*5 par Newcomb, qui fitait de 50*. fiidig*). 
On sail du rcate quo, an XVITt«« si^e el m^y l>oauooup plus 
tot, )1 exislait du TuoCns cn Europe des catalogues d'^toilcs coule* 
nafTi les tctoiles rlair as avee indication de leuis coordonntes^ 

on pouirait sc demander comment im liosime comme Mu- 
^mmad Martin aurait pu se procurer ees catalogues oecidentaux. 
De son tempa il n’y avait pas encore d'observaioires dans I'lnde*). 

IV. Les tympans. 

Ceux-d, au nombre de quatre, sont graves des deux oAt£s, Des 
8 diagramiaes 6 out le type normal, c.-^-d. tls montrent le iropique 
du Cancer, I'^uatcur et ie tropique du Capricottie, Ce sont tous 
les trois dcs oerdes concent rtques avee crniune centre Ic pole nord. 
qui est aussi le centre du tympan ; puis le zdnith ct autour de celui-d 
dcs ccrdcs Iiorizontaux non concentriques ou almucantarats, I'hon- 
w>u tUnt le oerdc inf^ricur. A traTCrs ceux-ci il y a les oerdrs 
vcrticaux, qui cc{H.'ndaut se t reavejit sur setdement deux des dx 
diagrammes. Enfm on y trouve des tignes qui ont rapport aux heures 
#gale 5 el inegales, luais qui ont nacuns d'importance pour nous. 

Ces six diagranunes, tous en projection st^r^ogruf^que, out 
6t£ constmits pour les latitudes g^ographiques de 24‘, 29*, 30% 
34*, 36* cl 3J^. Lahore, k dotuidle du oonstructeur. a unc latitude 
de 31*30' el tin pout done employer rastrolabe jusqu'i 7*30' au 
nord et 5*'3o' au sud de Lahore, Rien n'indUiue que rinstmmeut 
amait cu un usage nautique, Seutenvent le di'gr^ latitudinal 

tiaveisti GU edet la partte sqfitentrionale de ta Mer Arabique, entn 
Omao et I’cmbouciiurG du I’indus, et le 29^0 traverse l'extrdmit6 
septeutnoualc du Golfc Peixique; les autres latitudes sont entf^re- 
ment contlnentales ct couvrent la PCrse, rAfghamstau. I’Inde et 
le Tibet. A drolte, au-dessous de ITiorizau, uiic insctiptiiiii tndique 
la latitude g6ogTapbique, k gaudte a marqu^'C la dur^c de la 
plus longue joumce sar cette latitude. 


q [c WoU, l,e., o, 159. 

q H. Ji. RuMeU. H. S. *t J Stiwrt, Attrmimy (n wi ijtw <./ yumiiif') 

JUjimimJ 11 / idnyaMgniji) tQsS, I, p, 141. 

■) l>Aiia |4 prunlira tnoUJ^ *ln XVin*“*'» wide dr* utwen'Jitoiicg obI ^Us cm- 
■tralU duu I'loilo V™r O, il Kai^, A Guutf h tfci Obun'itti/fut at Dtlkf, Jatptrr, 
Gjjmim diul /ifPiwfj, Cslciiti* 19 ^. 
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Le diagramine oiuiti€tit, k part I'lfgtiat^iir et deux 

tiupiques, sS horiioiis pour Jes degrSs ktitudinaux de ij*, 14*, 
16® ..,. 66*, partagfe ^mr les 4 quarts dc oerck, paice qu'auttcmcnt 
les lignes trop piuch^ I'unc d*: I'autTE, cn oatre ell® 

n'onl tracies que pour la £Hes servrat 4 tiouvcr queUe 

itoile vient de sc Itver au mouient de la naissance d'uue peisonuje, 
oe qtii est une donii)6e de premiere hupoiiauce pour rhonxscopc. 

Lc 84 m« diagtamme, bicn qu'appartenant au type que tea 

six premiers, semble pourtimt fttre caastmit pour un autre but, 
L'iV}uateur y traverse tc z^itith et Ic degi€ iatituiliiial du diagramrae 
est done de o*, c-ani. 1‘^qua.teur m&ne, ce qui est cit d^saocard 
avec rinscription * [atitttde 90 eeci indiquersut le p6Ie nord* 
Blais tc diagnunme n'est oertainemeRt pas tracd pour le pole nord 
car daus ce cats le zenith devrait coincider avec le pdle noitL Aiusi 
la vraie signification dc ce diagramme nc nous est past encore 
enti^rement clalre. 

Qiiels sent les pnobl^ea qu'ofi peut rdsotidre 4 faide d'un 
astrolabe ? Quclles observations peut-oti faire avee ect insttunveut, 
enfiit quel cn csl rusage ? La lltt^rature scientifique arabe est 
extrtniemcnt dftaill^ sui ce point. £1 y a des auteurs quJ njen- 
tionuLfil quetques dizaiiies de pnobldmes, d'autres font montor !e 
nombre 4 des eentoines. Nous nous bomons td 4 quelques exetnplcs 
qui sont de nature 4 donxier unc id^e des multiples pnsstbilitds 
qu'oSre cct instrument rcman|uable. 

r} Observation de la bauteur dti solejj ou d‘unc dtoUe 4 I'aide 
de 1 alidade sur le dos, Ces donn^es permettent !e calcul de ta 
latitude g^ograjihique ct etisuitc du temps local, ta dMinaison 
el la latitude gfiographique ^tant connuea, Ced tmt la sralc obser- 
vjrtion a.^;tranomi(juc propiicmcnt ditc qui puis.se ^tre (nt<5cat^e 
avec 1 astrolabe, 4 part ta possibility de I'employer gyiiCralement 
pour nnjsurer d«i angles, entre autres dans la gyodysie. 

X) Detonation des lieux 4 rhorizon ob iinc yioile sc live ou 
se com*!:. £n faisant tonrnor J'araignyo on place J'^toilc sur i’hori- 
aon oriental on <fcddental du lympaii, aprbs quei on v peut lire 
razimut. 

3) Determination des lienx mr rborixon ob k* soldi se I4ve et 
so ooachc. On commcjice par line stir le dns le point de I'idiptique 
on e soletl sc trouve 4 une date dytciminyc (par exemple 10* Canter, 
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Virgo etc,}, apr^ on ptaoe oe point de I ‘cfjiptiqtte dti front 
sur t’lioruon dn tyntpait- AInns on pent y Uio raziintit . 

5) D^teimiiiation de I'altitude A taquelic ime ^toile pas^e par 

Ee tn^ridien, indthode <jue dana 4); senlement on place !e 

point do r^diptique ou so tiouve to soteil stir le mdridieti et on pest 
y lire ratiitude. 

6) D^tenoinatioti de ta position: du finnanient mi moment 
donn^. Qo observe d'abord I'iitlitiide d'lUie Steak qneloonqpo 
comme d^n ^j r}; puis <m toumer raratgnSe ju^]ii '4 ce <^110 
rStoite so tiouve stir falmticantaiat exigS. Ij: Etrmament cst atom 
& sa place. 

7) Oeteimination do la dSdtiuuson d'lma Stoilc, On pctil la 
lire sot J'lnditiatcur au front. 

•it} DSteimination do i'ascenaioa droite d'ane Stoilc. On place 
Ic point do rSquinoxe vernal dc I’amignSc (o® Aries) stir Je XII eti 
baut de la division du bord ct eu mSme temps onptacel'iiidicateur 
sur I'ftciilo. Ensnite on Et sur t'^klielle du bord la pisition do I'tndcx^ 
en partant du point vernal vets t'est (en sens mversc dt^ aiguilles 
d’ltne montie) dr O A 34 hraies, Cette division s'sppliipie en effet 
aux angles horoites, c.-jk-d. aux angles que fait le ooJote {cerdc 
passant par I'^toUe et les pfiles m>rd ct «iid} du corps cdleste avec 
!e m^tidien du Itett d’observatioa. On peut tire on tempt 

sur te tjmpan raltitude et razunut, ainsi qu’U a dtt, 

(Pour lc3 iklcnnimitiotts du temps qut vont snivre it ioat 
observer en outre les d^tmitions suivantes: 

Temps stcllaire — I’angk hnrairc du point vernal = Pascension 
droitc du corps celeste sur te m&ddiea. 

Temps solaiTv veritable = ratigle hotaire du vrai eolcil. 

Temps aolairtr moycn *» t'angte horaim du sokil mo>*cii. 

La difi^lrence entre les deux temps solairea es( I’^uation de 
temps; ocUe^i ne peat pas dtre determinde k raidc dc Taslrolabe,) 

9) Ddterniinatiott du lonpa du lever el du ooucher d'une ^loLk, 
On place I'dtolk sur lliorixon (comine cbez Z) et eii uiAme temps 
I'indicatctir sur r^toitc. aprte quo! on lit sur r^cbidlc du tiord 
Tangle boraire. On trouve olors le temps stcllaire. JLorsqu*on vvut 
connallre le temps du lever tni du coueber d'apr^ Ic temps soloirc 
moji'en on nc place pits Tindicatcur sur T^loile, mais sur k point 
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die I’^clxptiqiUi oil se troave tc soleil; apr^ an oonsidtc ["tSchutle 
du bond. On pent determiner ainsi egalcment la dUferaicc entre 
le temps stdlaim et le temps soUtre moyen, Inversetnent on pent 
aussi, !e temps et le lieu d’un certain Ov^incment [p.e. d'une nals- 
sanoc) ^tant Goanus, trouv'er quelle £toilc ou quet aigtie da zodiaqoe 
s'eat levi 4 ce moment, ce qui est tme doim6e importante pour 
rhoioscope. 

lo) D^ternunaticin. du temps du tevvr et du coucher du soletl. 
On place le point do i'^ptique od so troove )o soleil. sur rhorizon 
et en mSme temps I'indicateur sar !e m^me point. Ensutte on peat 
lire sur la divi^n du bord le temps solaire rooyem 

ij) D^terminatian de la maison oil se trouve un corps celeste. 
C'est i oe but quo servent les cerctes sur le tympon qui passent par 
lea points nord et sud do lliorizon et qui d^iimitent Ics maisons. 

12) D^terminatioii moyennant Talidade des tangentes des 
angles. Elies sent lues sur tea deux carets du dos, tanHic <|ae les 
angles soul lus sur la division du bond. 

13) IMtenninatlon des sicantes d'angles. On Ics tit sur ralidade 
mfime, 

14) Determination des sinus d’angles. On les lit dani^ Je quart 
sup^eur de gauche du dos (les nombtes lus doivent ton jours 
iue divjs& par 60, parce quo le rayon avait r09u la valeor de 60). 




BILDERDIJK EN DE PERZISCHE DICHTKUNST 
DOOR K. H. £. DE JONG, Den Haag 


Bildicxdijk, in ^ions aderen, naar vismoed wordt, een dnippcl 
Balinrcsch btoed vtocide. had grooie betangstclting voor b&l 
Oostcn, tnzonderhdd voor Iran. Hi] Iccnde de Fcmsche taal en 
naar ult ecn gedichtciT blijkt was ook 2 ijn twi^e echtge^ 

iioote nM onbokiuid ertoee. 

Men vindt bi] Bildvidijk van drie der beroemdste cn van enkcte 
onbekendc Perziache dicbtera verschcidene nun of meor yrijc na* 
volgingen. Wij willen liior op bet tnecst bclangrijke de aandacht 
vestigcn. 

Uit Sadi's ^est. 1292) ,,GuIbtaii" (RojEeiigaaid) heeft Bitderdijk 
tal van j,SpTeuken cn Voorbesldcn" (xSaS; in Da Costa's uitgaaf 
der Dichtwcrken. VII p, 347—373) ajn landgcoooten aangcbodni. 

Hij haalt in dc Inictdtng Georgius Gentius* mtgaaf van 1651 
aan cn ^'ocgt cr aan toe dat dkns aantcekeningen hem Diet under 
bet oog zijn gekoinen. Ze staan m dc iiitgaaf van G. Sebogen, 
Arasterdam p. 269—372, 

Het is, eooab hij xelf in zijn inieiding icgt, niet overal stipte 
vertaling; 00k hoeft hij Mer cn daar enkcle regds van Itcmzeif 
ingevoegd, cchtcr meestal door [1 baakjes als zoodanig aangednid. 

W)j halcn enkcle stanltjcs ab bijzonder kensdict»nd aan uii 
Dichtwerken VII, p. 351, 33^ 373 - 

De fidiuttot bodacht, ccr hem dc pijl ontsdiict J 

Die spreeki, zi] 't 00k: want pijl oi woorden koeitu nict. 

Ja. de Ewsl zi] cen dicr, vcrachtUjk overal 
De Leeuw bet edekte en het proukstnk aJIer diaren, 

Moar liever zag ik toch 6en czet in inijn stai 

Dao twintig lecuwen door mtjn tula of boomgaard zwjeren. 

'k Heb nooit een stervcUng de schutterkunst gclcerd 
Of hi] heeft nadcrliand den pijl op mi] gekeerd. 
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Van {gcst, 13^ Bildimdijlc het ecrstc van dft^s 

gedicfaten uit den ,J)ivan" na^ol|^, nndvrhet opschiift UeMe" 
in D*W, XIII p. 2 sa. 


Kom. Heinelschcnkiftr, rdk den vaUen beker rond t 
Dc Liefd^ tlopi aan't hart maar njcrt niet tot den grotid. 

De musktis mag zijn genr door vacht en Icdcr spreiden. 

De lucht ver2\^'akt zJjn kmcht, aUeen door ze uit (e breiden. 
Pleng wijn op 't di^tappcet, Haar hei% vuur ter eer? 
Vuor die geen Lieldc Icent is Cod noch Hemcl inecr I 
Wat mat, wat leven toch, daar uur aan unr ons wekktn 
En 't klokjen lalkens kJept ; Omgord u tot / 

Waar, altijd bsidenrle op (?^n onverbidbren slag 
Geen boezem aan 't genot lich overgeven mag] 

Hicft afgrond aan mijn zij, dsat t zntdpen van de bansn,_ 

Wie Icert me, in duistre nacht, het middenpad bewnren ? 

Mijn ejgenain gevolgd, bedekt mijn imam met smoad 
En brandmerkt me in't HeelaJ, aJs ’^■ars van tvijzer mad. 

0 Hefez, zockt ge een God cn houdt gc uw iieii in waarda, 
VUeg met uw Lart tot Hem en zcg vaarwel aan de aarde f 


I>eae navojgiftg, gedateerd 1820* is niet ondichtertijk. maar 
nitennate vrij en liei maakt den indniJc dat Bilderdijk bier, zooala 
meet, enkd op zijn gdieugen tieeft vcrtmuwd. Uit welke uitgaaf 
bij flsrfm Ic«de kennen. h moeilijk uit tc makt-n. Jn de catoJogi 
van zijn m 1797 ^ vurkochte boekertjen hebben wit geen 
^da werk kunnen vinden dat, strikt genomen, over de Penisebe 
Acbrkunst handelt, dan do .Jnsiituttones ad fundamenta lingnae 
P^rae cum clirestomatliia maxiinam partem ex auctoribus 
tneditis codwta el glossario locupleti cd. Ft, Welker, Lips 1805 
^ den catalogue van 183a p. 50 No. 572J. wclk bock ona nkt in 
nanden js gckomen. Misschicn putic cmze dkbter uit hel Soed* 
tntn poest^ p^r^ioae. . . Hapbyai etc.'* van ‘ B do 

RcMczky, Vuidobonae ^1771) p. 2—-5. 

Bdderdijk hedt Hafiz' gtjdicht in cen mj-stieken zin oiwevat 
ojn, Wilberfortc Clarke in zijn vertaling I (r8^) p. 1^3! 
Het t*. zo^ls men weet, van oudshur een twistpnnt of cd in boevvz 
men Tiafiz verzen een mystieke uitleggiag nmg geven, 
in aijn amjl^eekcnmgen op den „Trciirzang van Ibn Doreid" 

' 1 ''^ <‘”5) 53) * ■'Ol®™* 

uibpraak van HaJjz aan over den wijn • 


Dat smaaktijk vocht dat oiu dt Godvntcbt heeft vcrbodEH 
Als moeder van het kwaad, 

Is ons begeerltjker cn coeter 
Dan 't kuscn van ecu maagd. 

Dit diaat i& blijkbiiar geput iiit bet bovttnvcnnelde «,Speciaten 
pofeeos perdcae". ptwEmhim p. XXX •) (d nit 'W, Jones, Poeseoa 
Adaticae CoaunentaEiontin ]Ibri sex (1774^ p. 151 en *34. 

Van Djaroi's (gest. 1493} epos ..VOsaf cn Ztilaikhn" beeft Bilder- 
dijk nit den aanhef (xn passage nagevalgd, t.w. „God", D,W. XIV 
P- 

Hij dekt hem t boofd die in de Naebtwaak bidt. 
Ver&iscbt de boret die de arbcid btwft veriiit; 

Zijn Lentvdauw besprocit de doornestmikeii 
Als TQos en tbijm die tot genot ontbtiken i 
Zijn UerfstUiUtid stroott in 't afgewojpcn bind 
Op 't derrend veld een gouden Zommsebat: 

Zijn Jof Is meer dan boning op de lippcn 
En balsemkracht, die borst en and doargltppen, 

En levensaAm, die 't matte bart verbtdt, 

En Jhk^ dan dit aardschc xijn beseft / 

Zijn adem doodt dc boozen die Hem baten 
En waassemt gi/t voor die Zijn naant veigalen. 

Zijn invloed is de nooit nitputbre bron 

Die allc$ laafl, die't tich! schenkt aan de zon. 

Onttnekt Hij zich, gecii beldre bemelvonkcn, 

Geen dag, bestaat. In "t duistei' weggezenken 
Valt aardc en luchi tcrug in 't gnmdloos nict. 

IW gc'dicbt dagteekent van iSa&, In 1^24 was V. von Rosen^ 
i^g’s tekat en vEitaling van Djlini's epos verschejicn. Of BiJdcr* 
dijk £0 gcknnd beeft weten wij niet. 

Nog treft men bij Bitderdijk twee fabclen oan, gepnt uit Djiim's 
^Baharistan" (Lentelcven), bltjkbaar uit de ..Antliojogiu Pfersica", 
Viennae (1778) p. 17 en 34—^37. Do eerste er van is „De Kreeff' 
D.\V, XIV, p. 90, dagtcekenenile von 1835* de tweedc ,,De Patiw 
fin de Raaf*, DAV. I, p, 46^, van het jaax 1826, 

De eeiste diet fabelcn is aeer vrij oveigcbraebl, de tweede zeer 
bekort, maar beefi tt 0.1. biJ gewonnen, 



Nog ^ opmcridog tot besluit: Schrijver lieeft dll ondier- 
weip stechts even a^ngesncden en hoopt, dftt een meer bevoegde 
cr een grondjge studie aan moge MrtjdiuL 


COMPENDIUM 

BilderdLjkttts nostcr ex Sodio, Hafcxio, Djainto nee non ex 
ignotis qnibusdam poStis Per5id& quaedam in linguam Necrlan- 
dicani transtuUt. Qwts autcm editiones ante oculos habuedt non 
semper indagare potuimus, Po&kas peisioos minime pre^ pedc 
sed multa mulavil quinimo nonnuHos vemis de suo 
addidit. Hafezii ghazelum primum mystke interprctatus est. 
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THE SEMITIC AND SANSKRIT ALPHABETS 

BY BAREND FADDEGON, LutmiRKK 


In tbe cuavmdng anoly^ of the Sifvasutras in which Sten 
Kotiow (Acta Oricntalia XIX p. 291 »t1-) has itndoTtak«n to give 
an insight into the historical growth of this tcdmical-gramniaticaJ 
alphabet, the author writes (p, 300) : "1 accept Biihler's view 
(ludische Pakeographie p. iS) that the BrMtmi letters were brought 
to India by traders, who liad become actftiainted with the art of 
writing in Mesopotamia. But it is certain, as be points out, that 
the anangement of the letters in a systematic alphabet was due 
to teamed paodits, evidently in accordance with the teaching of 
the old ^ik^a." 

It was during the last year of the war that by a personal expe¬ 
rience 1 began to doubt the correctness of this theory of BQhlcr's, 
The insufficiency of food both in quantity and quality made me 
suiieT in many ways, so ti-at my hearing and sight were seriously 
damaged and tbe oculist forbade me to read and write. At that 
time, too, crowds of evacuees applied for accommodation in my 
village and 1 took, into my house a girl of live years together with 
her parents. Resolved to make the best of matters I taught the 
little girl the art of reading by means of counters with large 
letters and, as 1 had no experience in the educational line, I 
to think out a plan by myself. So 1 reasoned as follows 1 to read 
presupposes associations between letters and speech-sounds. To 
both of these I must direct the girl’s attention and interest. She b to 
leam how to observe tin- form and position of the letters, for even 
an / and a } would be confusing. And likewise I must teach her 
to pay attention to the phonemes in their articulative and auditive 
aspect. My little pupil had to become, so to spook, a phonetician. 
And to my surprise I found in her a quick response atid even won 
her warm a^ection. Before lowing the manner in which 1 achiev¬ 
ed this result, I want to mention for completeness' sake that the 
associations between sounds and letters were easily brought about 
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with till! aid of a printed map showing pictures and words wttli the 
Netherlands vowels and consonants. 

In order then to rouse htir interest io the question of how sounds 
are articulated 1 adopted the foUDMing method. I asked the girl 
to take the lettere for the fomiation of words out of a box in which 
thQr were phonetically arranged and afterwards to put the let- 
ters again in their places. Often wc diseussed the articnlatimi. 
The arrengeraent of the box had to suggest the articulation- 
mode and the articuktion-place of the phonemes. For the 
consonants it was easily done ; for the vowels it was impossible. 
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siMC they are expressed with the five Latin letters («. ,■ «} 

and. b^te, require rules of spelling. On these principles I con- 

phonetitaii drtaib which may be of interest and often are intro- 
alpUb^t^ exposition of the Semitic and Indian 

Tlie bo.x contained thirty partitions, arranged in fiv-e rows and 

1 'Z ««lboard which had been 

f^ted ms.de; the firet subpartitions contained the counlem with 

^inbpariitions were 

given to spe^ ^ ■ thus, partition A II contiiined the ^ and the 

^ ^ “I contained t and the 

Netherlands i;, D Vl r and f, 

pie p^neticaiarningetnent was as foUows; AI the JaryngeaJ vowel 
o. in A VI the Imyngeai consonant A wiJ, the other ^l-syml^ 
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io b«tvv^. In row B; i, in, (bilabials}; f, v (labiodt^tal fncatisn^) 
and tP (labiodental seroi-occJasivic). In row C ; and fig (velars), 
ck and g (velar or pharytijgeal fncativcs of wLicb the g is voiced 
between vowels). In row D: I (dentals), j formed by the 

brrath directed against the ridge of the lower teeth, r (alveolar or 
individually pharyngael ); E (palatals)j of which the; semi-occlusive. 

I should like to insert the following remarks on phonetics here. 
As the reader will notice in the sequel, the discussion of the origin 
of the alphabet will require some insight into the relation between 
the tf (Italian pronunciation) and the velar or pharyngeal and the 
labial consonants. And in order to attain cleaiujess in this respect 
it is necessary to explain the fonnaiion of the three vowels a, i 
and u (all in Italian pronunciation} as being the prominent vocalic 
sounds. And I follow here Gemelli’s theory' based on clectracoustic 
experiments (see Dr. Louise Kaiser’s Biological and statistical 
research concemiiig the speech of aih Dutch students, Bibliogiu- 
phy p, 71 tome 7 CXI 1 I des Archives N^'erlandaiscs de Pbon^tiqne 
Exp^mcntale). 

Bat in order to estplain this theory it is again necessary to dwell 
briefly on a section of acoustics, soil, the vibration of air in pipes. 
We confine ourselves here to tluf fluepipes and reedpipcsof thechurch 
organ. In the right upptT comer of the Table of Sound-Formation 
a diagram is given of the fluepipe. From the windbox tire air is 
blo^ through a passage at tfte bottom against a sharp edge by 
which it is flividcd, a process similar to the water of the sea being 
driven with great force against a pier. An intricate movement 
of waves, or "dklurbanco'’. is the result of the anangement and no 
regular sound is formed. The musical tone b due to the regular 
upward and downward movement of tliis disturbance through the 
organ-pipe which hero forms the ''Chamber of sound-production", 
ihv pitch of the tone produced is dependejil here on the length of 
Ihe pipeand upon its being open or dosed a1 the top, This type 
of Mund-fonnalion is called "vibration produced by air-blast". 

Tms form of sound-production is similaTly found in the 1 and 
t^vmvels. Hm, however, the air-curreni is not blown against a 
sharp «cdge, but through a suddenly narrowing passage, in the 
r*vowel this narrow pat^age is found between the blade of the 
tongue and the hard palate (see div. = diviaioii in the t-diagram 
of the tabic) ■ the disturbance, caused here, dm-elops in the 
phary'TkgeaJ cairity (Chamlwr I j and the buccal cavity (Gmmber 11 ) 
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into tht regular o( the t. which ts stiperfidally 

a<!dcd to the voice produced hy the glottis. In the «-vowel the 
pfqw of air-disturbance is sitiinted between the two lips, whilst 
the vowel-jffoduction is develofwd out of this disturbance by the 
pbaryngo-bttocal cavity^ diWded as this is into two cluuabeis by 
the narrow passage between the back of the ton|pie and the hack* 
%vall of the phar>nx. 

Thus in (he i the place of '‘division" has a double function, it acts 
as a place of air-dLsttirbance and it divides the phaf3mgeal“lmcca! 
cavity into two chambers of sound-formation. In the « the Ups 
function as place of air-disturbance and the narrow passage at the 
lop of the pharynx is merely a division of the two chambers of 
sound-forma t ion. 

The production of the a-vowel as well as the accompanyinf 
vcuce-produciion take place in the glottis in the same way as the 
organ-tone of the reed pipe is produced in the "reed'', the metal 
tongue which is made to tubraie • the pharyngeal-huccal cavity 
(slightly divided into two chambers by the arcus palatii) adds to 
it a timbre as does the wooden or metal pipe above the reed, within 
the reed-pipe ("chaniher of tJmbro-additicin'' tn the table}, lire 
tone belonging to the front chamber can be made audible by 
whispering and the tone of the pharyngeal chamber by percussion, 
cl. the author's article, ''Phonetic; and Phonology'' 'J- 

Pinally we liave to return to the i»-vowel; it has two Important 
articulation-places: the lips as place of air-disturbance and the 
narrow passage at the top of the pharynx as a factor in the sound- 
format ion. Tims the u Ls both relat^ to the labial and the pha¬ 
ryngeal or velar consonants; and it can develop as a voicel^ 
semivowel (g) into /. cf. Old-lri^i fer and Latin i»i'r, Skr. vfra-, 
and as a ^tuccd (not yet changed into a semi occluBive} of onginal 
Sanskrit into g of Prakrit, in'Atu > tigad^ (Pischel, Gramm, der 
Prakrit Spmehen, tgoo § 33t}> And it does not surprise us (hat 
the English ptionctiidans Boll and Sweet called the w a hack vowel 
whilst the ancient Indian phoneticums considered it a lip vm^'el, 
as appears from their order u, f, u in the alphabet; that is glottis, 
palate and liiis. On the other hand the Semitic planners of the 
alphabet, not tnarvJmlliiig vt>w'els and oon-sonaiits into parallel 
lines, look the labiaLs and velars as cognate as wd) appiuir from the 

litvil«ile«lin^a Kon- tCnderl AtpulnmiA \'«i Wrlcnachappon tu An]«t«iit4n>. 
AtiJ- Letltrtkiiti(]b. N.R iIhI i no. id Auw 195 ^ 
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fotloH’ing c^poation. And according to modem phonetics the 
bbials and velars are both cognate with the h and therefore conso¬ 
nants of a low timbre* whils! the dentals and palatals are cognate 
with the i and therefore consonants of a high timbre, facta which 
are of importance for the twofold possible degeneration of the 
organ of Coirti, one kind badly distiagnishing the low tones and 
the other the high tones* such as the t and the s and r 

That the Semitic alphabet is based on phonetic priiictpies as 
vaguely guessed by \V» y. Humboldt* may appear from the fol¬ 
low^ table. For its construction I received mfoimatJon from a 
deriral student, who referred to W, (kscniiis. Hebraische Gram- 
matik, 29, Aufl., verfasst von G, Bergstiisse, L TeU Leipzig 1918, 
In my transliteration of the letters I have tnUn some license, tlie 
voiceless fricativ-Es are given as /. h. J,. voiced fcicatives as fi, y, 
And m my "remaris on Ihc articalathm" I have inserted some 
peisonaJ suggestions based on the place which the letters occupy 
in the alpJiabetkal system. 
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Rcnuarks cm the artioolation. The Ihf is a ^pccch'Seimul wtudi 
Is heard at the beginning of an accented initial vowel in modem 
NetlierUmda and High‘German. According to thdr place in the 
alphabetical airangemeni y b a semtvoweJ, but k- a senii-i>ccStt»ve. 
The fricati\-e of partition V 4 b pronounced not only as an alveolar 
i, but also as a p alatal i ; according to the alphabetical system 
the former ivas its odginal pronitndntioit. Tlie cmpliatic A pa- 
haps was a pharyngeal fricative like the eh in the provinces of N. 
and S. Holland of the Netherlands and in the High tTennan of 
Suit2a:land \ the w'eak A was a velar fricative. 

The tayin in oolumn III corresponds lO Greek t which sometimes 
is si, for instance in sometimes d:, for instance in 

ivaftd^co, with { < dy. The pronunciation zd is conhimcd by 
the preceding ligature for st in the cipher systesL Were the ecu'- 
sonants of column 111 in the primary ^phabet palatals whicb arose 
from velars and were oulmnns ill and IV put together for this very 
reason ? Doubts may also be roused as to column Vll where ive 
meet in Greek with £ instead of Hebrew simech and with sanpi 
at the end of the alphabet in its nmnerical application. 

PcTsonuily 1 tried to arrive at the production of oyin in the fol¬ 
lowing way. Belonging as 1 do by birth to the Western provinces of 
the Netherlands and articulating in my youth a pharyngeal eh (h) 
1 afterwards replaced it by a volar ch. With the help of these two 
articulations I added to my natural volar k a phar>Tigeal h (in the 
Hebrew alpliabct perhaps IV 4). But ayia was a still deeper 
consonant, for in its desedption wc hud it compared with the sound 
at the beginning of vomiting. Compare the Nethcthmd.'i rough 
onomatope Autoet* for vomiting, in w-hich word k represents the 
explosion, the 0 its deep timbre, whilst ts often occurs in words of 
sound or movement (cf. MtHsen, klgtien, ritselen, kltdien, gidren, 
hi 4 tsm Olid further hotseiif ^(Us), So than I tried to produce a 
similar sound in my larynx. Dr. Louise Kaiser has kindly fJioto- 
graphed my nalut^ A, my pharj'ttgoal A. my efiort for an ayiu 
and my pharyngeal A, ; the photos clearly showetl the didereiices, 

As the reader will sec in the alphabetic table, there U regularity 
in the Hebrew alphabet, but it Ls seiioosly obscured by some 
irregularities. 

TJje principles of regularity are the following ; 


Unforl ttfmtjd y Ix. hits OEiI ttQvn to pdl^lirlhi tlQdH ttt Iho 

ptEAcrtt artick 
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A. The euliLnms contain consonants of flit' -laiiip arltculatu^n'^ 
place, Titc predominant order is labial II, vcbr IV and dental 
VI. Column J contains the taiyngeal Donaonantii which introduce 
TowebTlie y is put here, because it was charactedsed eiiltcr b}^ 
voice or voicelessness i as to tlie possibility of the latter eaq* corar 
pare Englislt ufh and ancient Greek rh. Column 111 origiaally 
perhaps contained palatals, cognate with the follcming series of 
velars. The alveolar column, only containing r and i, is subordinate 
to coltunn VI. The original value of oolumn VII seems uncertain, 

B. The row's contain consonants of the same articulation- 
moHic i in row i we find the mediae, in row- 3/? the nasals, in row 4, 
as far as thi: main coltiuins are conoemed the tenues p, q (i,e, per¬ 
haps the pharyngeal k), t. 

C. As to column 1 we are struck by the following facts, the 
consultant names ^cf and he contain the vowels o PTid <t j the semi' 
vowel y reminds os of an i; the symbol of ayin resembles the 0 of 
Greek arid Latin; the «i and y of these languages are derived from 
this 0, In these vowrels we meet with the series a larynge.ol, e. * 
palatals, 0, h labials. The same order we find in the Sanskrit 
alphabet. How are wv to account for this regularity ? 

The difficulties, in the arrungement of the Hebrew alphabet are: 

D. In row 4 we should expect an alternation k :h parailet with 
^ .' / and / .■ jt. And in conmetion with this fact line 30 gives the 
impressioji of being an insertion. Most likely the alphabet was 
planned in a language whkh only contained ati r and no i, and only 

one A, the velar one, 

E. Row 3 poss^ses a very incoheront character; since it is placed 
—after the omisston of line 3a—between voiced consonants (ft, g, 
d and m, «) we are kd to surmise that possibly in the language in 
which the original alphabet was composed, {perhaps an older stage 
of the Semitic languages themselves), tlik row ctmtained voiced 
consonants such a? e.g. bh, gh, dk in Sanskrit, The occurrence 
of r in row 4 need not bt oonddered a difficulty, for r could have 
been, as m Greek, a voiceless consonant # at the beginning of a word. 

Before taking knve of the Hebrew alphabet I want to roraark 
that In Lht invention of a ktter-sysiem two factors might play a 
part, either the phonettcoJ airangcracnt ax explained in the pteced- 
ing pages, or the wbh to facilitate tlie association bclwcfcn sound 
and i^boi. The latter factor would (hen show itself in the names 
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of the cha^actefB, The retation of these two factors cannot be 
oonsidcred hcrc^). 

Passing over to San^t we should remember that we find here 
next to the genemJ, lexicograpbicaJ aJphabet u gruTiamatical arrange¬ 
ment of the phonemes in the Sjvosutras. On the preceding page 
the table at tlve top shows the principle of constmetion of ihe 
lexicographical alphabet. The columns here contain the phcK 
tiemcs resemhling one another in thdr articulation-mode, arid the 
tows show the phonemes of the same articnlation-plaec. The order 
of the TOWS is the regular succession of the articulations from 
larynx up Eci Tips. 

Nuif, Observe that m lie trtiiislitcTiition 4 represents an 
alveolar, whfxcas for the Semitic alphabet 1 have used die sj-mbol /, 

The second table gives the SivasQtras arranged vertkaHy so 
that the comparison with the first table becomes easier fn order 
to do this, sfltia n running kh. ch, fh, ih. ,. t, t. must be brolcen 
up mto three parts. Tlic bottom row of the table contains the 
indicative Jetlers which, added after the first letter of a certain 
group, indicates this total group; e.g, c*aif indicates the six voice¬ 
less oedusives pronounced with the tip or the blade of the tongue- 
aJ indicates all voiced speechsounds etc. 


Slcn Konow in the article (juoted has fully analj-scd this table 
in connection w*ith its use in Pluini's Siitra-Pathii and with the 
eSorts to amvo at an alpha bet icai arrangement in the Praiifakhyas 
The trn^ularity in the alphabetical order of the mdicalive letters 
has likewise been taken into account, and so the author has con- 
stmcied thr; probable historical devebptneni of these sfltras wiiich 
preceded Paami's scliolarly activity, It seems unntx^ssary to 
summarize this detailed and careful anolysia. Only upon one 
point I want to dwell here : it h ilie internal arnuigcmem of the 
suttas m other words the ivay in which the rows fX^„ne anolht 
m om tabic. Here we meet with an order which strongly rerajiids 
us of the Hebrew alphabet. In both arrangements we find labials 
velars and dentals tn sqcces.don {see the rows y, i aj,d ri ); but what 
1 sutmweto corrcqxmd to the Sanskrit palatals namely the Hebrew 

m ^‘“t^cally connected. On the other hand 

alph abets theaJveoIars precede the dentals (rows^ and 17J 
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The position of the palate (/}} before the labiab (jt) has two 
advantagis i i. the onler palatals: labials in the oonsoomnts be> 
comes poralle] to the succession i: u, and z, the Sanskrit palatal 
ocdusives with thek special rules of sandlii are easily put apart 
from Lbe other varoa-wnsonants, 

As for the order AA : pk and Mrp which we find b the Sivasutras 
11 tuid LZ, in the pratyhkAnts it has practically no importance. It 
is perhaps due to the influence ui the texuxi^iaphic^ alphabet; 
cf. SP. 8, 3, 37, where we meet with the eapresaion which 

is to be supplemented with of $0, 8, 3, 15 os an indication 

of the four consonants A, Ah, p, ph. 

Of greater moment is the fact that the labials (y) are put imme¬ 
diately before the X'dare ( 4 ). In the sflfras ii and ta this positiou 
has advantages in view of ilic sondhi^rules bearing on the six voiedess 
consonants articulated with tlie tip or blade of the tongue. 
striking is the case of Aam in Pitha-Sfltra 8, 3, 3a shmving the 
geminatioa of n, n and » aitei a short vowel and before an initial 
vowel. In a case such as praiyakn Mis the An can historically be 
accounted for, since pratyah is developed from *pr^yaAki, so the 
length by posit ton of the syllable b maintained; and the same 
aigumentatlon holds good lor Awreunn asfr with a < nfo, Bot 
with the onomatopes in ft the case is q^uite diderent; at the 
very best we have to do here with a ''phonetical analogy ", hut 
this does not explain why PSoiui himself calls one of bis books 
the u^SdisHira. 

Very peculiar is the use of the pratyahaiu yah in 7, 3, loi 
sq. discussing the lengthening of a thcmatical a; prajcliodly 
tins ptatyahhra. contains the four consonants y {sp\ vrJtiaya), 
(Sj'i Paciva^), m {yy'. pacimt, pctiiamah) and bh {&y: vrPi^bhyifrj)^ 
It is very unlikely that Pacini in view of this sfltra otjly has 
brought the row* of labials from the original last place before (above) 
the velars. More likely it seenu to me that the Sivaswtras bere 
have reserved tite original SctniticaJ order of labial, >*0131, dental. 
But leaving aside t^se minor points for the present we ma y con¬ 
clude that both tlindus and Semites constructed their alphabets 
systematically on two piinctples, those of the articulat bn-mode 
and the articiiliitian-plaoc, and we may feel some doubts conoenTing 
Buhler's hypothesis that Hindu-traders should merely have received 
the cliaractets fnan the Semites and that no further influcticc as 
to the phonetic science should have been exerted- 
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The Abessinian af{»habet. Prof. J. H. Knuners pointed ont to 
me the Abcasinian alphabet txs crnmni; great difhculties to the 
Semitists. So I consulted A. DUlmann’s Crommatik der Aethiop^- 
seken SpTa£fi6 von £. Bescold, t£ 99. Starting from my fundamental 
idea that the planning of an alphabet is in the first place a woric of 
phcmology 1 considered the theory expounded by Bezold of the 
relation between the Hebrew and Abessinian alphabets as hardly 

convincing. The Abessinian alphabet 
is not actually divided into two sections 
(t—13, T4—a6), but into three (i—9* 
10—iS and 19—36). Thdr mutual 
relation i have symbolized in a fandful 
figure. The aide ailunms {i—7 and 
ti—iSj contain: the sonorous or vo- 
wdlibe consonants (printed here in 
heavy tyx^e), the laiyrngeals and the 
sibilants; the base (9—and 9 sq.) 
contains the ordinary mutes; the 
middle column (31 —lii) contains the 
cmphatical sounds and iw'o labial 
mutes (t, is. dz, /, p or ^s). 

As for the siilc columns the rule holds good tliat at tlie Idt side 
one laryngeal or sibilant, and at the right side two larvngeals or 
sibilants are placed between two sonorous consonants (oas^, liquids 
and seml-vowcb). As Bezold points out. the draracters ii and 13. 
13 and 14, t5 ami t6 are typographically connected ; the same may 
perhaps be mamtatned, for i and A (added middle stroke), 4 and 5 
of which the form of mai is more elaborate, 6 and 7 with invrr^on, 
cf, Beooid, Taict L The Hebrew and Al>cssinlaii alphabets are 
undoubtedly connected, whilst the Hebrew arriingeroent is the 
original one. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES AND INDIA 

&v H. KICAEMER, Geneva 


Among anthropologists and oihitologists, cspociidly in Anglo- 
Saxon countiies (Aniexica, England, AustEalla). there is at present 
a deep tnicTcst )n the huge problem iif culture contact or cultural 
exchange. This b right, bocawMV it is nothing less than a problem of 
life and death for the many primitive peoples that have been 
drawn into the orbit of modem Western civilization with oU the 
uplieaval it causes. The destructive efiect of the "acids of modem 
civilization'' on these primitive peoples makes not only investiga* 
tion, but also plannttig imperative. However, for the same reason, 
viz, the penetration ond inntsh of modem Western civilization 
and methods, the "higher" non-Eiunpean civilizations as e.g. the 
Indian, are passing, though on a widely diflerent plane, through 
the ordeal of cultnnvoontact and cultural exchange. The object (d 
this paper is to consider one aspect of It, viz. the peculiar part 
oriental studies and their unpredictoble consMpiences are taking 
in this process. It might be called a study in ciiliural paj'tdiolflgy 
in a period of revolutionary tranrittcui. 

Since the end of the i8ih century many generations of orient- 
albrts ha\it been studying the ancient languages and literatures of 
the great oriental civilizations: Indian, Ishunk’, Cttinvse, Japanese, 
P'aiastaking linguisticaJ, philol%dcal, archaeological research has 
resulted in constructing a picture of the development of these 
complect cultures and especially of their religtmis background. 
It is siill gott:g tin, constantly busy in rwiring the picture. It 
has been and is a splendid work of spiritual coni|uest, of creative 
discovery, as arduous and obstinate as the discovery of the North 
and Sonth Poles, thougli less manifestly romantic. It is due 
to the work of Western orientalists that the ciriontal peoples liav.« 
now a dearer picture of the hist erica! si'^juence of their religious 
and cultural development than ever before, the last part 

of the I9tti century in a constantly incrcasii^ maimer the small 
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aniiy of Western orientalists has been reinforce<i by men front 
the ranks of the orientals themselves. Oriental men^ trained in 
Western methods of research and historical critidsm, began to 
ofier their contribution to the commoD task. As to India, names 
as Telang and Bhandarkar rise at once in our mind. 

At present, there b a constantly growing number of oriental 
scholars, carefuily trained in tnodem methods, who form with the 
Western orientalbts a fellowship of workers for the invt^tigation 
and interpretation of their own dvilization. So in Egypt in the 
field oi Islamic cnlture and leligton ; in China very vigorously 
under the inspirits leadership of Hu Shih; in India a band of 
scholars from different quarters of this vast peninsula and cultural 
continent, are busy in many branches: archneology, languages, 
hbtory of religion, history of philosophy, political, social and 
economical history, sociology etc. 

One important diflcTEnce—amongst others—between Western 
and these Eastern orientalists b that their study of one or more 
branches of their civilization b and must I>e more than dispas¬ 
sionate, though ardent, investigatioii and inteTpretatlon of the 
spiritual, social or political past. It b with them also the endeavour 
to undcTstand and interpret their own past as an instrument to 
influence the revolutionary^ present in whidi they culturally, poli¬ 
tically and socially are living, and to buiJd at the same time for 
Iheii cultural, social and poUticai future, for it b their own fate 
and the fate of their own people and civilization that b at stake. 
Western orientalists can be deeply interested spectators, which 
encourages a detachment, so highly desirable for Uw sci^tific spirit. 
The Eastern oricntalbts can’t be spectators. They belong them¬ 
selves to the personnel of tlie arena. Ihb endangers their 
detachment, but it sharpens the feeling for trends and shades that 
may escape the investigator, who b not himself a living part of 
the spiritual tradition he b studying, 

Tlic manner in whicli oriental scholars have cooperated in Wes¬ 
tern oriental studies has already a history, the main stages of which 
are i . mere apprenticcahip, 2“, fuJl cuoperatorship in the line and 
spirit of Western scientific approach, 3“, an approach of thtar own, 
inspired by the exigencies of their nationtd cultural cibb and 
renaissance. The dangers of a too emotionally sobjective, apolo¬ 
getic and propogandbtic handling of the problems are of course 
oideni. The menace of tuining tlie seandi for truth into a tool 
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for natknalist sell-aggnifldbcTnent is very real. Vef* in various 
respects, new reads are opened, and aspects, neglected or overseen by 
Western orientaHsna. are brought to the attention of critical exam- 
inatkii. Id in^a a book that embodies as well the dangers as the 
stunulants just Tnentioned, is e,g. ^fookerji's: A Hlstor)’ of fndian 
Shipping and Marittine Activity, 1912, which construes an Indian 
urge for disco^'ery and wtU for domination that is the fruit of a 
reading of history, mainly born hom natiomUist wishful thinking, 
but nevertheless opening our eyes wider to what ''the Greater 
Iiidta'^ has meant for Asia, 

In the following study 1 propose to fUitlinc the work of a remark¬ 
able Indian scholar, Benoy Kumar Saikar. a man of amazing abilities 
and of atartiing and stimulating interpretations, howe^tr monenits 
they often may appear to us in the light of weli-estahlisbed facts. 
Sarkar is a worker in many fields, but the domam of political 
science is a predilection of his. J, J. Meyer, the able translator of 
the KauUlyartha^jstm, says about Sarkar in the pre&ce to 
his translation, called: "Das alt-indtscbc Buch von Welt imd 
Staatsleben", that he is a man of genius and astuundingly at home 
in European litcmtuie, J, Jolly, the wdl-known authority in the 
field of Indian political science, treats in "Zeitschrift filr vergld- 
cbendc Rechtswissensebaft'' (1925) a scries of publications on this 
matter from the pen of Indian scholars. He characterizes Sarkar 
in this article as a scholar marked by "Grosiriigigkclt", although 
he does not entirely suppress the criticism that Sarkar mighi 
be too much infiuenced in his theses and conclusions by his ardent 
patriotism. 

The chief work of Sarkar's is Etis; The Positive Background of 
Hindu Sociology, Book I. It ia the second edition of a work in 
lliree parts, pubILshed for the first time in IQ14, and consisting of 
Book I; InlToduction to Hirtdu Positivism; Book II: Hindu Materi¬ 
alism and Natural Sciences ; Book III; Hindu Politics and Econo* 
inics. It is meant as an introduction to the EngHsh translation 
of the Nitisara of SukraeSn'^ called §ukramii), one of the 
late, medieval Indian works on political science. Sarkar published 
this translation in 1914 in the Sacred Books of India Siixies of the 
Panini Office at Ailihab^d, and added the "Positive Hackgreund 
of Hindu Sodology" to it in order to give an account of fits views 
and conclusions 1 egarding the place of the secular element in Indian 
life. One of his books that deals with the same sphere b "The 
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Political En^titution^ arkd Theories of the Hindus", 1922, tvliich he 
calls himsielf *'a study in comparative politics^*, in this con- 
tributton we will draw mainly on these two publlcatioits; some- 
times tiis "The Futurism of Young Asia", and other ess3>'s on the 
ceSatioiis between the East and the West, tgaa, wilf also be 
used. However, it must be emphasised that these three works, 
howm-er important they may be, do not give the slightest idea 
of the amaaing fertility and versatility of Saikar's mind. He 
is a widely travelted man, who has produced an emllcss stream 
of tmoks and articles tti various fields ol investtgation. In the 
preface to his "Positive Background", the director of tJie Panini 
office takiss tens ol pages in order to enumerate 5 ark:tr’s produc¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, iTTsatile as his mind and pen may be, above 
nil he w'ants to be a positivist student of sociology, and in th« article 
wc will det'ote our attention to this side of his scientific personality, 

Sarkar is a man of wide studies and of wide Iravd. From 1914— 
1925 he travelled, taught and studied itt Europe and America in 
order to "extend his world«cu] l ure'' as he ox presses himself . About 
e\’cry country he visited he nincde a tiook in Bengali, consisting in 
all of 12 volumes, and called. Varttamaii Jagat (the modem ^vurld). 
From 1926—1937 he was Ihdng in his mother*country, Bengal, 
acting as a professor, a writer, a stimulaiing rcforni*!r and 
organizer in the fields of economics, social lile. and education. 

Ail liis bo<;ks and articles, his exertions and endeavours, are 
clearly dc\’Ote<I to ont end, v'iz. to make India equal in cultural 
status and achievement to the Western WfjdfL It is hence 
essential to our subject to discowr the fundamental theses by 
which he is led m all bis iniTstigations and ermdu^tons. The way 
in which be works nut the championship of these theses, teaches 
us very clearly what shape Westotn training and scientific enidJ- 
tion take in tlte uiinil of a brillionlJy gifted atid thoroitglily trained 
Oriental. 

Saxkar's theses can bo compessed in one formula, which nuis 
entirety counter to the dominant opinion about the Orivutal as 
being constitutionally and essentially "spiritual". It b especially in 
oontradiL-iion to the wide-spread notion, with scltularsas well as with 
the European intellectuals , of the itiJujm spirituality of tlie Indians, 
who figure in the general conception as sublime mystics, profound 
metaphyskuns and feiv'cnt "religiosi", A reputation which in 
the last 25 years appeared quite iialiuaJ and in agreement with the 
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facts, sincetlw nolile figure of Mr. Ganiihi seemi^d to be a vivid tUustr*' 
tion of this spirit of Jndiu. The formula m which Sarkar expresses 
bis view to the contxaiy inns as follows: during its wliolc cul* 
tiiial history India has been intensely secular and eartbbound 
in its propensities. To picture the Indian people on account of 
its producing the (Jponisads and the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Bhagavadgita and the tnany forms of bhakti religion, as an esisen- 
tLUly otber'WOr]dly''nLindcd people, is, acoor^ng to Sarkar's 
interpretation, a misguiding construction of European orientalists, 
at least of the older generation, and to a great extent also of those 
of the present generation. Max MiUler especially is his black 
sheep, but many others arc the target for his attacks and critidsmB, 
Me extracts irom the documents of the past a <}uite different India 
than the spiritual India, which, as Sarkar phrases it, is the fruit 
of the hnagiiiations of ‘'orientalism in science". Tliis other India 
is not mystic, but poritlvist or natumJistic ; it is not speculative, 
but materialistic. With these terms which to oiir ears tend to 
have an unfavourable sound, he moans that India, the tand of 
fakir's and sidbu's, of sacriiice-eaperts and >’ogi's, has in reality 
been a contitry in which the unrve^ type of the common clay of 
man, with all his instinctive needs and desires, has played as im¬ 
portant a r 51 c as in other lands and climes, Tliis isexpbaredin 
his introduction to Siikracnrya's NTtisara, whidi bears the title: 
The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. In the first edition 
of this book, B. D. Basu, its editor. cliaraGterises Sarkor's positkin 
with the following words i "One side of India was presented by 
Max Muller iu his writings r India, wlat can it teach us ^ Chips 
from a German workmonshop, etc.; and especially through the 
Sacred Books of the East S^es. This was the subjective, the 
idealistic and the metaphyskai or mystical side, Tiie other side 
of Indian culture—the naturalistic, the secular, the worldly, the 
objective side has been prfjscntccJ by Prof. Sarkar," Bosu is 
too modnutr, tkreauso Sarkar is far more aggmssivc in his 
attitude. It b impossible for him to deny speculntivi;, mystical 
aiidphnntastic India, but in his virulant pushing into the foreground 
of the political, the economic, the fully secular aspect of India, one 
feels that he would like to deny it. To liim his refutation of 
‘'orientalism in science" means the destruction of "a vast body of 
idols", all bom from the. Western superiority complex (cl. Preface 
to Ids "Futurism of Young Asia", p. Xllk 
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Besides secukriiim another keyword in his interpretation of 
Indian cnltore is ; cnergetism. This word again is the Aat counter¬ 
part of a widely-spread notion about India, m, its quietism and 
passivity. Isn't Buddlibt T^irvana its classic manifestation } 

A constojiUy recurdog thente with Sarkar b that India, always 
presented by Western historians as a typical example of inherent 
weakness in politicaJ creativity, evidenced by the feet that Indian 
history is a recital of uivasions and foreign dominiansbips, b, on 
the contrary, that part of the world where Macchtavelfbtic ReaJ- 
politilc had its most dariiig exponents, and in which the urge for 
world dominion, imperialism and Colonial expaiisioii was a domi¬ 
nant nw>ti%'e. No people of dreamers, but of energetic activists in 
the field of merely secular politics and self-assertion. Sarkar tells 
U5 franhly that hb endeavour to establish this new emphasis with 
regard to Indian history and civilisation Is stimulated by hb pro¬ 
test against Western "albinocracy and colontalbm'*. 'Thb protest 
is hb * 7 .eitniotiv" {Preface, ox. p. Ill), 

Is it then sufficient to say that Sorkar b a scientific worker, 
guided and inspired by a fervent oationalbrn ? JoUy thinks so. 
It seems to me that thb b only a partial view of Sarkar's scientific 
individuality. One of lib favourite theses b "the doctrine of 
vishvashakti’‘ as he calls it himsetf. He b rot only a fervent 
nationalbt, he is also a fervent oosmopotiton. By "vbhvaahakti'* 
he means two things. First, hb Ijelief that humanity b fundament¬ 
ally one and must be viewed and treated as a unity. He rejects 
utterly the tendency to place India apart . ''So-called Hindu i d e a ls 
there arc none' (Preface on "Positive Backgroiuid'', p. iS), 
Secon^y, vbhvoshakt 1 .'dignifies that India in the last i| centuries has 
come intoeotitact with the entire globe and b a reemving as well as a 
giving agency in the spiritual, ecotLomic and political world- 
texture. We are on (hv way towards a worid-cidtun:, in which 
India wOl have and give its share. "The world ts not complete 
wthout India" (Futurism, p. 362), As there has been in Uie past 
the Greater India", pictur^ by Mooketjee, so in the future there 
must be a "greater India", that b to say an Irulla which has had a 
part and wants to lake part in the "vishvashakti of world-culture". 
^ the Greater India" of the past kept an open mind to all out¬ 
side influences, so present India b open to the best of European and 
J^cfican culture, Sarkar express it in thb way (ib. p, 305): 
"Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Wall Whitman and Ibsen 
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call iorth amottg Indians the sajnc enthusiast! as amoc^ the 
Wcsteniiin. Uelinholtz, Pasteur, JeJui Stuart Mill and WBliam 
James, they all have thousands of admirers and lultowen in Itidta. 
The great plulosophers of Germiiny from Kant and Fitht* to 
Haeckel and J^ucken are as popular in litdia as her own tnastcfs.'* 
This succinct sjoiopsis of Sajiar's tendencies in his fioonlogical 
and historical tesearch-work reveal him as a tare combination of 
crass realism, high-flown idealism, India-obscssion and cosmopo¬ 
litan omniv'orUni. His view oontfasts strangely with Mr Gandln*s 
auLarkUt conception of a "holy” India. 

Taking into account all that has been said about hb fundamental 
theses, it is no matter of surprise that he is wholly anti-metaphy- 
fijeji l and a-religioits, if not irreligious. In direct antithesis to the 
standard-view about Hindu life, lie pronounces as hb opinion: 
"Human life b never governed by triigion, which is cveryw'here 
a brilliant superstition, consisting in the vain effort to understand 
the nature of God, but by the desiie and power to live and flourish 
by responding to the looo and i stimuli of the universe and util¬ 
izing the innumerabJo world-forces [vishvashakti}, This desire 
and. power is the basis of civilizatiDn, culture, Kultur or dharma 
and b spiritual in its very nature if anything spiritual there be” 
(cf. Preface: Positive Background). His ctedo is a positivist 
vitalism and an optimistic rafionalbm. Kotwithstanding thb, he 
presided in 1936 over the Kamakrbhna Centenary Convention of 
Religions, and acted in 1937 as the Setrelaiy to the Intcmattonal 
Parliament of Religions in Calcutta, 

These fictsare an instructive indication as to the peculiar plastic 
condition and the dtiltisive aspect of the spiritual situation in the 
present Orient. The most improbable mixtures and coagulations 
“^nthesis would be an entirely itiaccurateand mbleading term— 
are possible and accepted, because the provisional unifleator of all 
these divers factors is the elementary urge for self-assertion and 
for getting a place in the sun. If one would venture tu identify 
Sarl^ with one of the recognized systems of thought—which 
b dirfhcult because of Ids camdcontjc versatility—then it would 
probably be most fitting to classify him as a member of the wide* 
spn^d "congregation” of Comte-followers, as he has lM>tb a 
positivist-rationalist as well as a sociological strain in the texture of 
his sdwitilic pcTsonality. Advocating the "new sociology” and "new 
indology” to whidi he is devoted, be wholly agrees with f^rate 


that kt?al sociology has to become "physique sociale". Just as 
Comte he uses, according to his own cammuiucations (Pos, Backgr. 
p. lo), the word "pusithist" in the sense of: opposite to ndigious. 
It is worth while to state in this tcnnection titat Frencb sociolog)', 
its outtook anij spiiitual background, is one cf the most influpfit inl 
factors in moulding the minds of Western-educated Odentab from 
Morocco to India. 

We now turn to the works of Sarkar's we menttaned as being 
of the most sigtiihcance for the purpose of this contribution. It 
will enable ns to get a more concrete picture of his manner of 
approach and interpretation. 

In "The Positive Backgmttnd of l-lindu Sociology" Sarkar reveals 
his strong and hb weak sides. He offers in this book his positivist 
interpretation of India as a culture-complex. According to fiim 
positivism, ntaterialkm, activism wt^e Ihe true motors of Indian 
eiUtuial development. The mythological, religious and speculative 
aspect of India b mere dressing-up. Attentive reading teaches 
that in this bafBing thesis Sarkar is covertly determined by a 
compulsion lotvards comparing fndin with the Eur-Ameiican 
sphere of culture. TTib Is apparent in the arguments used in 
his thesis. He maintains—and in doing so he is right—that a 
sound and objectivG comparison between Eur-American and Indian 
culture, whidi is sensitive to hisioric^ perspective, b impossible 
if tlie compared items are India ami the Western world after iti 
triumphant dmiopment iw the pelis 0/ $eience the 17th century. 
Those achievements, of which the West is so proud—'iz. demo¬ 
cracy, religious liberty, general education, its domination of the 
forces of nature, its inventions and material progresa etc.—uie, 
oa Sarkar lightly states, of recent origin. To get a truiy-hbtorical, 
proper appreciation of the Hindu achievements in science, abstract 
or applied, the Western point of comparison muj;! be the period 
in Western cultural history before it accomplished its great crea¬ 
tive acts in science, technocracy, induatzialUm and democracy. 
That is to say, the time of the Middle Ages. If we do th^ Sarkar 
ooiKiludes that "the Hindu scientific mtellect and materialistic gen iuij 
would be found to have been more or less similar (0 the Western'' 
(p. 5l. Speakitig historically and psychologically Sarkar is here 
quite right, although he neglects tliis important element that 
Indian oultnre between the sixth ceiittuy bcfoie and after Chrbt 
is an indigenous, autochthonous product, whereas the European 
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Middle Ages from cultural aspect represent llie incorporaibn and 
conquest of the Teutonic peoptea by a blending of Puistianity and 
late-cksstcal culture. However, IcaiTrug this a^ide, he is right, in 
his emphasis. Vet. taking into account his thesisof the positivist; 
materialistic and act^^'ist rjiaracter of Indmn life, in a roythological, 
religious and speculative disguise, we are dn^'en to the not rasiiy lO 
he conceded id^ that thinking altvng this line the imposing lelig^tnis 
structure of Europc^i medieval civiliiation i» but a scmhlafioe 
and a trav*esty, whereas its hidden springs were lying in purely 
posithist impulses. In other terms, Sorkor’s valuable stresdng 
of the right terms of the comparison, which results in his book in 
a rich multitude of shrewd and iUuminating observatUms, is coupled 
with and inspired by a sort of Marjtian ideology {the spiritual the 
superstructure of the material), which is not a result of sdentihe 
otKcrvation and deduction, but is his personal vitolistic conception 
and inteiprciation of life and the world. 

A second viewpoint which goyems his interpretation of Indian 
civilization in ‘‘TliC' Porftive Background" is very interesting and 
noteworthy. Andcnt India has condensed its adtural philosophy 
admirably in the well-known term: piffufar/Afl, some times nuwdr- 
cnmscribed as trruarga, sometimes as eaiitnarga. By puru^Srtba is 
mcanl; the “desirables" of man, ihe delds of self-expression for man 
as an individual and a member of a commuiiily. Trivurga or trlas 
comprises dhanna, artha and kama. caturvaigaor tetras comprises 
dharma, artha. kSma and moksa. Issuing from this timc-honouied 
jwjrcly It id i gn- coimept Sarirar pokits out th^^ enormous iitiportunce 
which the trivarga has in Indian life, that is to say the categori® of 
non-moksa, of nou^tEanscendental, of non-tny^tical, secular, positive 
order. He maintains that this preponderance of tnvaiga in the 
totality of Indian life has w'itii very few exceptions never ytt ac<iuir* 
ed adfXluate recognition in the interpretation of Indian life by 
European scholars. Therefore the compendious literature about 
trivarga, produced by every geneiatioo in India, orobodted in the 
dharma-, artha-, ntih, kama-, virttS-, ifiilpaSistnis and in the 
many branches of Indian science, lias never been adequately 
studied as an indlf^tinn of the ''Diesseits"-tetideni:y in Indian 
life. Tlie predilection of Western scholars for the mok?a-3ide of 
Indian life has, according to Sorkar, established the opuuon that 
Hindu culture is e^ntially non-cwjnomic, non-poUiical, ultra- 
ascetic and over-religious (ib. p, 6). Sarjtar's '‘nfw indology" 


intends to fill just lliis gnp, and it is eiHdcnt that he is redressing 
an undeniahle onti-sidedness of Indological studies, altliongh he 
tlota so by becoming himself ejrtramdy onosided. He acknaw. 
kdgts this silently by liis emphasis on unolhcr peculiarity of 
Indian culture, viz, that the Hindus in every fieid of cultural life 
intended to realize a iiannony or sy7)thesb of two aspects of life : 
the worldly and the other-worldly (bha^ and tydga). He is 
indeed too sweeping in his judgment about the neglect by Western 
scholajs of the trii-aiga-aspect, H, Zimmer’s "Altindischcs Lebtin" 
(1879) did not only cimvey the impression that Indians arc priests 
and dreamers. Long before Sarkar stressed this point of view (1914). 
J. J. Meyer had expressed already in 1903. in the I^refaco to his 
"Daiidia’s Dasalmmaraicaritam" his opinion in the following 
words; "Der Hindu Lst immer cinerseiu elti Griibler und Asket, 
andcrerseits ein sehr sinnlJcbor nnd weldtcher Meiisch gewesen," 
Unvoluntarily therefore Sarkar favours the idea that Western 
scholars, before the discoveiy of the KautiJyiirthailastre in 1909, 
never paid any attention to the secular aspect of Indian character 
and life. Nevertheless his emphasis on this aspect of Indian life 
is justified. Authors as Alfred Hillebrandt: "Alt-indiaclies politic 
scfie$ Leben' (1923). Masson-Oursel; "L'lnde antiiiue el la civi*- 
lisation indieimc" (1931). especially J. J. Meyer in the notes on his 
translation of the Kantily^rthas^truj and others show an ojjcn 
mind to what Sarkar calls his ‘*iiew indology”, hut it is a fact that 
the general iminession about India is built on notions of the Upa- 
nisads, the V^edanta, the Bhagavadgita, Buddhism etc,; which ail 
point to an attitude of radical world-negation. The oldest descrip¬ 
tion of Indian life by Megasthenis {3d century before Christ) 
furnishes already the impression that the dominant trait of Indian 
life is not to be found in the gyranosophists (sadhil), who intrigued 
Alexander the Great and his generals so much, but in a ngorous 
state- and nninicipal life. By his exaggerated accentuation of 
the secular life Sarkar renders a real flervke to the understanding of 
Lidia, because he forces us to be more realistic and more in confor¬ 
mity with the facts and often offers explanations of Indian pheno¬ 
mena are really to the point, whereas at the same lime lie falls 
often til the trap of tnisintcirpretalitm of weU-establiahcd facts. 
His realism makes him sharpsighted. Thus when tic sajfS : "The 
ideals of the Hisis of the Vedic culturc-complox are not very meta¬ 
physical or other-worldly, the atmosphere of samficcs, hymns, 
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piayi!r& and g'ods notwitlisitaiidrag. The litetatnre U preoccttpiod 
with the fti inihila i inn nf the enemy, the seizure of enemy p<ropertieSt 
the dhttrihution of the booiy^ the escpansion of 'jne's territoty, the 
attainment of the highest pcfSttton m the society of man. It 
describes jealousi^, ambitiona^ hatreds, wars, elect tons, harangues 
and tivaMes for accession to the throne" (o,c, p. 125), Speaking 
about sacrihee as a means of ooeictng the gods, he says ((i.c, 
P’ 3'^): "Man U made sufierhuman. It is man and bis etiet]^ 
that are realty adored ihrot^h the sacrifices", and in the self- 
release of Jains and Buddhists (the gods are irrelevant, and merely 
bubbles in the karmatic tvorid-process) he detects "the toudi of 
humanism and positivism". The curions consequences of Sarkar's 
positivist modem-raindedness is that he on the one (land become 
blind to the fundamental roJigfous oancepUons tliat dominate 
the IncUan view of life, while on the other tumd he sees dearly the 
human, all too human eletnenis, that acquire a certain sanctification 
from their integration into this fundamental background, and 
therefore avoids the romantic ovcf-spiritualizatlon, to which many 
Western scholars are prone by thdr tendency to "explain" all 
phenomena as rectilineal claboiatioa of these sacred fandamenta) 
intuitioits. 

He becomes eloquent when he di^usses the political theories of 
India, Urged by his desire to tincuver the secular tendency of 
Lidian life, he appeals (o.c. p, 361, 400) to European and Induin 
seholare alike to reoagnize that the dharma's and standards of 
the ^rtha^tra's are "frankly and too% Machiavellian". He 
rightly remarks: "It is £aUadinis to believe that ideals or pious 
widics must always be humane, holy, high-souled or philanthropic". 
In Reolpolitik Macchiavcllian Ideals are literally Ideals, Then 
suddenly he betrays his limitless positivtsm ("morale sans obliga¬ 
tion iii sanction") in his diatribe on Kautityo; "As an exponent 
of Macchiavelbsm Kautilya is io excellent company, Eastern 
and Western (lie ts thinking of Hobl>es. Bismarck, Ricbdim. Von 
Treitschke etc.), and the ArthaSIstra of Kautilsm is one of (he 
greatest works of mankind in the realm of political ethics or logic". 
His nationalist desire for a powerful India makes him continue 
in this vein r "It is a glory to the Hindu brain this powerfully 
con^ved philosophical masterpiece,,.. it has not been excelled 
in any quarter of the globe. If our Mother India is great and divine, 
because slic gave birth to a sakyu, the Buddha, let us all worship 
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our Mother India m equally gitat and divine because $he produced 
a Vtshnugupta, a CS^kya, the Kantah^ or the KautiJya (cmuiing 
or crooked). It is in this worship that we do juiitlce to the glorious- 
posative background of Hindu sociology ..,, Kautllya completes 
Buddha." 

To the historian of religion it is highly interesting to see firAe 
Sarkar intuitively understands that the Indian Maisdikise, viz, 
Bankim Chatter{ee ^5 ^'ande Mataram of X 8 S 5 (Hail Motherland, 
Vande Mitaraiu, Thy art my ntitse, TTiyself my creed, in Thce tny 
hcairt and soul, and in my Ibnbs the sjhiit Thou, in mine arm 
Thou art strength [fiakti). Thyself heart's devotion (bhakti). Thine 
the images bodied forth. In temples over and all, Mother ]) js the 
secularised, nationalist version <if the primeval Indian b^ef In 
Durga and the Mother-goddess. 

Sarkar repeatedly combats another conception about India, 
that ts always presented by Westfarj Orientalists, vi*. that in. India 
the idea of state and iatberland is unknown as we understand it 
in the West, and that Indian history embodies a sequence of Inva¬ 
sions and foreign conquests, only rarely interspersed by times of 
autonomous Indian rule. In his "Positive Background’’, in "Tile 
Political Tlicories ami Institutions of the Hindus", in "Tlie rutmism 
of Young Asia" he meets this challenge by pointing to the many 
invasions by Asiatic peoples [Mongols. Turks, Saracencs) to which 
Europe was subject. His book "The PoUtkaJ Tlicories and Instt- 
tutkins of the Hindus" i,<t an aWy done work, by which in spite of his 
exaggerations he succeeds in making two valuable contributions, 
He shows dearly the wealth and oiiginaJity of Indian thinking on 
politics as cootained in the nlU-literalure. This is hardly known 
and it helps us to get rid of the idea that CTuna h the sole OrjentaJ 
counto’tliat has produced a great deal of thinking on the prohlmis 
of political, social and economic life. India has been aslertik, if 
not more imtUe, in thinking about these problems tlian China. 
Future rescarcli will ret-eal this more and more and Sarkar 
undoubtedly hdongs to the eye-openers in this domain. It 
one pticf^ the vexing comparison between China, which waa 
creative in thought and achieved much in polities, and India, 
which wfas as creative in thought but deficient in achievement. 

The second contribution he makes througli his prc-occupatlon 
with the political and Bodal science of the Hmdm is tltat he ootrocts 
the hyper-spiritualiiing intcTprctation of India and Eastern life 
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ing«»ncra1, whicliisoneof the falbdes of the modem mtenectual, 
and one too easily nourished by tht writings of Weslcin OrietiLUbis. 
Hie arduous labour many Indian thinkers and wrircr^ in socces- 
rivfl genemt ions spent on political science, public law, social fic^nce, 
economics, military science etc, testifies to a piaralisiic Itulia, as 
Saritar calls it. with all sexises open to the common leaUties of life. 

allows liimseLf a special pleasure in revealiiig the fact 
that the artliaJdfltra*s often discuss the idea of wo-rld-diuninioii 
and imperiuro (cakravanin. digs-ijaya. jigi^u). He entirely neglects 
the rcJigioits-cosmological soil in which these concept ions have 
originally their roots, but gladly accepts and unscrupulously moder- 
Dues the more secularised phase of these ideas as tounil In the lalet 
irtha^stra^s. The conduding sentence ^p. 2S&} of "The Political 
1'hcories and Inslituiiooa of the Hindus" is m this respect instruc' 
live, “TliJtj doctrine of sarvabhauma as the concept of fedcraJ 
(Utionaltsm, imperial federation or the universe-state, is thus the 
key-stone in the arch of the Hindu theory of soviireignty. Tlic 
message of l^ax Sar^'ubhaumica. in other words, the doctrine of 
unttv and concord, is the final contribuiion of nhfS^tra's to the 
philosophy of the Slate." Yet. Sarkar is enikely right when be 
maintains that sv^tematic Indian thinking about the state ami abtmt 
politics, as for example is evident in the doctrine of matsyimyayii 
(the logic of the fish, i.c, the right of the strangest^ the dauda-' 
theory', rive theories about can((ttcst, [vower-balancesctc., art* wholly 
profane, just as the E-a-chia in Chino or Hubbes in bb **l.e%-iathaJi’’, 
In "The Futurism of Young Asia" Sarkar takes another role. He 
acts as the mouthpiece of a young Asia, that is impatient with the 
Western sense of superiority, and asserts that viriltty, as a virtue, 
was not the exclusive privilege of the West. Here we meet the 
same dualXsio of oationolbni (or Asiatism) and cosmopolitistn 
whidt diaructcrkcs Sarkar, He admires Japan for its having 
wrung from the hands of the Wvst the rccogiiition of its i.*<jualUy 
and alludes to the possihilitj' of the groat catadysm which woiikl 
come when the adjustment of ihi; relations between the l^ast and 
the West would have to be submitted to the final court of appeal, the 
arbitrament of the sword. At live same time he pleatb for judicious 
cooperation between the intellectuals of the Occident and the Orient 
in o^GT that Asia may "recover its naturdl rights from the tempor- 
aiy aggressors and iUegitiniate usurpers" and that ''sanity wHlI 
prevail*'. This resolnte self-assertion of Asia he treats {rum various 
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angles and aspects. It makes his book inicresting reading, 
especially at the present when this sdf-assertion is no longer an 
aspiration, bm one of the fturoes that shape the political deve- 
lopment of the world. 

This sketch may suffice to give an idea of Betioj' Kumar Sarkar 
as on example of roudem Indian schoUtiahip and cuitoral leader¬ 
ship. His baffling intellectual and ptacti^ activity is wholly 
directed towards one end, viz. to hasten Endia into the status of 
equality in all fields of life, political, socral. technical, cultural, 
military. In a rather naive way he betrays this feverish temper 
in these sentences (The Futurism of Young Asia, p. 376): '"In 
what ways and in how many years can our literature occupy 
the position of French, German and FngUsh for tfii* study of science, 
philosophy, history and oUier serious subjects in the highest classes 
of a uruvennty ? The efforts and activities of our men oi letters 
have to be regulated in such a manner as to focus our whole lite¬ 
rary devotion on the realmtion of this single object.” "The 
only problem before the Kast therefore is to try by all means to 
catch up the West at the Japanese rate of adsmice in every field 
of hunuui endeavour and establish once more the foundations of 
equality and reciprocal respect which governed the relations be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe in ancient and medieval times" (o.c. 

P 333). 

We have drawn attention in sketching Sarkax's personality to 
the dualism and the coinnidence of irreconcilable opposites in his 
opinions and actions. We must go a step farther. The oomph- 
cated psychology of a man like Sarkar is characteristic of the 
stale of menial fission, which the clash and blending of two cul¬ 
tural backgrounds in the atmosphere of a dwp^ted malaise. 
rBsulting from the abhorred fact of .Asia's temporal inferiority! 
causes in the minds of many m<idt'iTi-educatcd Orientals, fi is 
a fate liard 10 bear and one that must be o^Tnoome. This metital 
fission accounts also for the co-esdstence of incompatibililics in 
one Taind, which affects the outsider so strangely r idealissi and 
cyni^ realism, cosmopolitism and extreme nationaibun, anti- 
religious and yet glowing by a religious veneration for the divine 
Mother Ijidia. In this light it becomes dear why the Kautilyar- 
which glorifies tlie autonomy of politics, is fiariar's 
thble. The deepest cause of the mental fission, just Indicaled, is 
that a man as Sarkar, although weQ versed in W^:5tcra and Eastern 
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litioature, Is rootetl in ndiher culture anil tLerefore cannot attain 
a weU-cseablished balance of mind. He is externally at home in 
botb cultures, but does not realty breathe and live in either of 
them. Tlic inevitable consequence of sach a situation ts that, in 
spite of h» brilliant IntellectuaJ shrewdness and his astounding 
tuiawicdge, he is blind to the esseniiol backgnoniid both of Indbn 
and of European culmte. 

In closing we refer to bis great fdlow-oountryman Gandhi, who 
is in nearly all respects his antipode. Gandhi is intensely religious : 
a thoiuugh nationalist, but dominated by inunovable religious and 
ethical standards; a convinced cosmopolitan, but deeply rooted 
in Indian life; without any trace of mental fissioa, because, however 
wide his contacts with Western spirituality may be, he lives and 
moves in (he atmosphere of India, The great need of the future 
(and already of the present) ts that the so^alled Western world 
and the Eastern vi'Orld shouH loam to live and Strive in mutital and 
universal cooperation and ma spirit of mutual respect:—recognizing 
that the world is one and must work for one common purpose of 
world-order and world-integration. The East is rightly in deep- 
felt revolt against the self-assumed superiority of the West, and it 
b also in deep-felt revolt against the powetM sogg^tian of infC' 
riority nliich this Western exhibition of superiority-consciousness 
engenders. It b in thb climate that the mental iisaDn we iiolHxd 
in Sarkar gets the opportunity to thrive. Even the more balanced 
Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, contiusting so sharply with 
his fellow-Indian Sarkar who waxes lyrical ou the superior Mao- 
chiavellianbm of India as evident in the Kautily^hailstra, b 
in some deeplytng spot of his mind a victim of this feeling of 
inferiority. He also desires power, as is betrayed in htswords that 
sat^'ugTuha b the shortest way to success and that satyagraba 
and ahitpsa are the best means to bring the whole world under 
one’s subjection. 

The need, at this deebive hour of world-history, is to conquer 
our Western feeling of superiority, to acknowledge our own spiri¬ 
tual crisis, to be fully aware of Uio oneness of all fandamental 
problems for the world at large, and to accept the world of the 
£a.st as an equal pannei in the solving of our mutual probleins, 
Tins destiny, which seems still a dim future perspective, must 
become the standard and inspiration of our present action in the 
turbulent world of to-day. 
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SIR \AlLLrAM JONES 

1746—1794 

BY J. E. VAN LOHIflZEN—DE UiEmV, Leidek 

On September aS in the 5*ear 1833 Henttrik Arcnt Homaker 'J 
entered upon his duties as professor of oriental literature at 
Leiden with an address entitled; "De Vita et Metito Cuilklmi 
Jotieau". He spoke more of Jones’ merits than of his life and 
fais oration brimful of superlatives by means of which he 
endea\'ourcd to give expression to his enthusiasm. 

As in September 1946 it was two hundred years ago tliat this 
great pioncer-oprientalLHt hist saw the light, it may not be out of 
place to draw attention to the pt-TSonaJ history of this great scholar.. 
To be exact, this very remarkable man was bom in London on 
September 30, 1746. His father, \VlIIiam Jones the elder* was 
of Wcl^ extraction and belonged to a family of small fanners. 
From Anglesey he went to settle in London and then; he soon 
l^ecame known as a clever matltematidan, and even gained the 
friendship of Newton and HaUcy, His wife. Maiy Nix, was the 
daughter of a London cahitu't'tnaker, who enjoyed a certain 
reputatiun as a man of pon^. She was a very remarkable woman 
with an extraordinarily active mind and a special aptitude for 
algebra and trigonometry. Many of the great ijiiaUties and talents 
which William the younger later proved to possess he inherited 
from )us parents. Hr was the yoang;est of three children, the 
oldrsf of whom—a sou^—died young. 

Although his father passed away when WiUiatn was only three; 
years old, his mathw managed to give the boy and his older sister 
a very good education. She was assisted in this task by the many 
frieiu^ her husband had made. By iho i he was four, her little 
sera could read any txwk in the EnglLdi language with ease. 

Uotdiaijui to lean •hU Ohm toub the SuuilurU 

to the Nethexbiotli. 
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Whea he wo^ sevett £be sent httn to Harro\i^, Dr. Huckeray 
was ’"head-master" of tliis sdioof at the time arid verj' soon noted 
the exceptional gifts with wluch the child was endowed. Ue said 
of him: "If he were left naked and hiendless on Salbbury Plain, 
he w'oidd nevertheless ftiid the road to fame and richest." *^1 

While still almost a child he uTOtc works in the style of Horace 
and Sophocles, and his first steps in the direction of oriental stndks. 
such as a knowledge of Hebrew and of the Arahian alphabet, date 
from his Harrow days. 

In 1764 Jonas went to Oxford. He graduated there in 1768 
and took bis M.A. in 1773, Duritig this period he acted as tutor 
to a young nobleman, Lord Althrop, Lord Spences''s son, with 
whom he travelled in France. Germany and Italy. 

William Jones was a man of many intercsta. fn fact his intel¬ 
lectual curiosity was all-embracing. He not only spoke modem 
huignages such as French, German, Spanish and Portuguese, but 
was also proheient in the classical tongues and wrote poetry m 
Latin or Greek with the greatest ease. 

He used Latin in his correspondence with various celebrities 
abroad and the letters which passed between him and, for instance, 
H. .A. Schultcns arc very mucdi worth penisai. 

Hendrik Albert Schultcns was the son of Johannes Jacobus 
Schultcns who was a professor at the University of Leid^ bom 
1749 until <778. He was bom in 1749 nt Herbom *) where hb 
father was stationed at the time as professor at the univorsity. 
Alter occupying a c hni r at the Univetsity of Amsterdam for some 
time he b^me hb lather's successor at Leiden as professor of 
oriental Kierature and Hebrew antiquities,') Schultens, wlicw 
family tiad for several generations been students of oriental lan¬ 
guages. was a very close friend of William Jones, 

The correspondence between these two friends reveab the 
character of both in a delightful manner and also gives the reader 
some idea of the ttirbulcnt times in wlxich ihcy lived (the appioach- 

'l LvtU TetgmnfRilh: Tkr W«ki ir/ Sir iriniiBti Jomi. LbndOA. l8)>7. Vol. t, 

p. ^ 

^ A Hm»]l univnrvity town In Crtrimniiy. 

•) Hb lna.Ei^^t iMldrr^. whm he ecteml UptJR liJ» at ^1- 

tleu in tAtitlcd : "^r>o ttudlo Bdig;anim in iltoH* An^cb ffSCifjbOFtii" 

He Wiu tbff thin! ftf hla najna to Ictiitira on orbintnl litmture- Fot HU grukt- 
tathor. Altwrl Sciiultirnfi^ wtll M hii whw n iitruljtHor of tbit ini^oct— 

IJh> faiiTtQefr troTii 173^ until 1750. In iTiji—ijne fvit iKtotr WtUiom — 

HmcIHk AltKTt Sdiilit^iju H'leti B^let m pttPiniGted llltira 



ing revolution) and of the difficulties with which oiientalists had 
to contend in those days. 

Another warm friend o| WUILain Jones iva± Count Roviezhi^ 
who later became Imperial Minister at Warsaw and then Ambas¬ 
sador to the Court of St. James. Tart of a most delightful cor- 
respondeuce between these two lovers of oriental literature has 
been preserved and has been printed in the collected works of 
Sir William Jones edited by Lord Teignmouth and published in 
1807. 

William Jones' groat interest in orieutalia dates from his Oxford 
days. At the University he cuntmued his studies in Hebrew 
and took up Persian and Arabic. He also dabbled in Turkish. 
Arabic pronunciation was taught him by an Arab from Aleppo^ 
wliom he happened to meet in London and persuaded to return 
to Oxford with him at his expense. 

Jones had unusually strung powers of observation combined 
with great gifts of mind and heart and it is no wonder that so 
charming and talented a man should make many friends. Thu 
most striking qualities of liis noble character wav his integrity 
and his love of freedom. Not without reason Benjamin 
Franklin claimed him as a friend. In this connection we may 
appropriately quote a fine passage from a letter dated June ti, 
1781, and addressed to his friend Schultcns at Leyden : "Voii aru 
not ignorant of my sentiments on this most abominable war*^) 
the enclosed imitation of an fjde of Alcaeus will dearly prove my 
detestation of tyranny, my zeal anti exertions in the cause of 
liberty. Literature, which is, and ought to be, ever connectcd with 
humanity, wUl never, I inist, be degraded by a fratricidal war 
between the Iramed, particularly those who persue the same stu¬ 
dies. Do you ttierefore, though a native of Holland, preserve 
that affection for mo, which I, an Baglishman, have and shall 
over retain for you.*’ •) 

In 1770, when he was only twenty-four, he was invited most 
respectfully but urgently by King Christian VII of Denmark to 
translate into French a certain Persian manuscript, which was in 
the King's possession. 

Finally Jones consented, although very much oexmpied at the 

'I Joim btntft At tbii War vt Aou-riewt ImliriicndAnc^ la wtilcli llolUuitl luil 
Enslfliid 1»11i went tlitiuBh w dUUirmt diila 

*i UiU 'r*lBiitiiini(b. Vd. I. p 361. lo Latin Vol. It, p 
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(irntf and ur recognitian of his services Hi^ ilfajesty made him 
a member of the Royal Academy of Copenhagen. 

In 1771 Jones' first work on an oriental subject appeared, his 
Persiati Grammar. This book made his name ao well-known that 
only one year after its publication he was made a member of the 
Royal Academy—an honour which meant that he wa.s recognized 
as one of the pFondnent figures in the scientific world of his day, 

That some year Jones wrote an anonymous article criticizing 
Anquetil do Pemm—a much older man—for his unjust and insult¬ 
ing attack upon the University of Oxford and some of its profes¬ 
sors. *) This piece of writing was so brilliant and so sparkling 
in style and showed such erudition, Uiat many readers took it 
for the work of some l^nrisian hd esprit. 

As early as 1766 WilHam Jones had begun to write st general 
survey in Latin of Arabic, Persian and Turkish poetry, and althmigh 
the work was complete by 1769 when he was twenty-three yrars 
old, he did not publish it until 1774, as it his habit to take 
all the time he needed to correct and polish Ids writings with, the 
utmost care. The vaJunjc was given the title of : Asiaticae 

commetKariBruin, Lihri Sex'* and resulted in hb already well- 
known name suddenly becoming famous ah over Europe and 
the middle East, whence literary men began i^dtug him ancient 
manuscripts and tlie products of tlieir own art. 

In 177*^ he decided to make himself independent by giving up 
bb position as tutor to Lord Spencer's son and malring his own 
way in the world by other means. Although he loved literary 
pursuits-—and he did not limit himself in this field to oriental sub¬ 
jects, as witnesses hb translation in 1778 of the discourses of Isacus, 
which involved a combinatiou of literature and jurispiti- 

dence—he decided to make his living by practising law. He was 
called to the I>ar in 1774 and irt 1776 was appointed Commbsioner 
of Bankrupts. That hb genius was many-sided is shown by the 
fact that in this field too he prtxliiced a standard work—his Essay 
on thf Httilmeuts —which was repeatedly reprinted in both England 
and the United States after its first publication in 1781. 

In a letter to Prince Czartoryskt dated Feb, ty, 1779, Jones 
already hints at the possibtllty of his going to Bengal. But lor 
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some Tcastiti liis appointment W!is delayed, and tti 17S2 w; lind 
him writing dtspondently but wittily; "On the whole 1 greatly 
fear, that it u'oiiLd have been Imppy for me, aitH perhaps for mil* 
lions, if India had never existed, or if we bad tnown as littk of 
it as of japan." *) 

Mnaliv, in ^763, Jones obtained the appointment, which he 
desited so ardently on account of his love for oriental litciatun:, 
to the High Court at Fort Wilitam—now Calcutta—and the same 
year he was knighted. Just before leaving England he published 
an English translation of the Smett MtTiiUaq^, with a transcrip¬ 
tion of the Arabic ortgioal. in April of the same year—in the 
munth of Ills departure for the Orient—be mamed Anna Qihuria 
Shipley, the eldest daughter iif the Bishop of St, Asaph, The 
union proved a very happy one. 

Immediiitcly after his arrival in India, Jones—now' Sir WiUiam 
Jones—^feli the need of an organkation that should function as 
a central iKidy unifying all Englishmeti in BfUtgal who were inte¬ 
rested in oriental research. He consulted a number of people and 
finally decided to found Q society that should coordinate and sti* 
mulate this Inters. In Januajr>’ of the year 1784, only a couple 
of months alter his coming to India, he was able with the aid of 
sevccul enthusiastic supjKirters—among whom was Charles \t 11 kitts 
the first Englishman to teach Sanskrit—^to found the Asiatic 
Society in the presence of tlitrty prominenl British inhaliitaots 
of Calcutta. By founding this association, later ktiown as the 
Asiatic Sfx:iety of Bengal, William Jones did an inestimable ser¬ 
vice to oriental research. The stimulating effect of the Society 
was enormous and the publicatjons and lectures which it sponsored 
year by year did much to increase the number of those interested 
in things orieutal, BSpecially when in rSsa, under that other great 
orientalist and universal scholar James Priiiscp, the Society decided 
to publish a monthly of Its own i Tin /i>umal of the Asi(^ Society 
of Bengal, 

The first few centuries aftitr Europe went to Asia were not 
marked by any great scientific interest in matters coiicemirig tlic 
Far £a^. Tlie centre of gravity was commerce and all else was 
puslu-d into the background. But towards the end of tJw r8th 
century things groduiilly began to assume a diffetunt ii»pect. This 

*} Lonl Tmicofucuith, Vbl. I, p. 
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change came about simultaneously' with the revival of scicuice tn 
Europe. Tl. was charaettaised hy the founding of several sdcnlific 
societies such as the Koninklijk Bataviaascti Gcnootschap van 
Kunsteo gq Wetenschappen [lyjti), the Asiatic Acadviuy of St. 
(Petersburg (1810), the Sociitd Asiatitjue (iSsaJ and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Btitoin and Ireland (1823). Museums 
aiose, often as extensions of the curio collect Mms of whidi Ihcit 
weio so many in the tSth oetitttr>' and which sometimes included 
the most extraordinary objects, fricH de se trowvr lensemhU, 

As time went c«i these assemblages of all possible and impossible 
curiosities were pat in otrder and sorted out into scpiaratc collections 
illustiating the history of art, the natural sciences, aiclieulugy or 
ethnologv' OS the case might be. These became the nudd oat of 
which developed the present-day musenins, which were at first 
usually attached os instructivv adjuncts to some such society as 
Those just mentioned. 

The founding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal must be regarded 
os the oiitooine of this general treod, Besidfes \\'ilh&m Jones and 
Charles Wilkins, whom we have already ntcutioned, we must name 
one or (wo other men pmminent in those early days of interest 
in the Orient; Henry Tlioinas Colcbrooke, who was appointed 
professor of Sanskrit at Fort Williafri in 1801, and Warren Hastings, 
the first Governor of Bengal, who gave the initial impulse in 
the direction of oriental research by introducing the study of 
Hindu law. 

The significance of the Ariatic Society of Bengal can hardly be 
overestimated. It was a bridge spanning the gnlf between two 
worlds, two outlooks on life, which stood and still stand so far 
apart that only a selfless oflorl to probe each oUier's problems and 
views can faring about mutual understanding. 

For Europe it opened a window giving on the East, so that the 
invigorating breeaes of noble trutlis discovered ages since in ancient 
India could bring refreihmctil to a cisdlisaiion tending in die 
direction! of nmterialism. For India it meant the gift of the scien¬ 
tific study of her age-old culture which restored her self-confidence 
and revived in her appreciation of the piroducts of her own genius. 
Very briefly stated these arc jierfaapa the main benefits that have 
accrued to the two coniiofints from the contacts made at the end 
i>f the i3th century', though doubtless other advantages might be 
mcntioiK'd. 
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In bis addr^jss given on the occasiDn of the founditig of the Society 
William Jones formnJati^ his ideab and hupes in the foHowing 
words: 

1 was at sea last August, on my voyage to this comiir}\ 
which 1 had long and atdentiy deared to visit, I found one evening, 
on inspecting the observations of the day^ ihai Jt^dm lay before 
us, and Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Araidi^ blew nearly 
on our stem- A situation so pleasing in itself, and to me so ntv,\ 
could not fail to awaken a train of rellections in a mind, which 
had early been aoctislomcd to contemplate with deliglit the event- 
fnl hbtoric^ and agreeable tictians of ttiis eastern world, ft gave 
me ioei^pre^ble pleasure to fmd myst^lf in the midst of so noble an 
amphithcaUep almost encircled by the vast regions of Asia, which 
has ever been esteemed ihe nmsc of sciences, the inventress of 
delightful and useful arts* the scene of gloriotis actions, fertile in 
the production of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, 
and inlimtely diversdhed in the forms of rc-ligion and govenimenl, 
in the law^s, maimers, customs, and languages, as well as in the 
features and complexions, of men, I could not help remarking 
how tmporiani and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many solid ad\^ncagcs unimproved; and when I considered with 
pain, that, in these fluctuating, imperfect, and limited conditions 
of lifc^ sudi inquiries and tmpro^'cmenls could only be made by 
the united eflorts of many who ace not easily brought^ witbout 
some pressiog induoeruent or strong impulse, to converge in a 
coimnon point, I ennsoted myself with a hope, founded on opinions, 
which it might have the appearance of flatter}* to mention^ that, 
if in any Ofiuntry or commujuty such a union could be eflccte<h it 
was among iny countrymen in with sjjrac of whom 1 already 

had. and with most wils desinius of Itaving, the pleasure of being 
intimately acquainted/' 

Ditnng the ten years that Sir William was Ui India he devoted 
his lo^'e attd energy whole-heartedly to the Society, He was a 
tireless worker^ and I he Society could always count on hb unstinted 
cCMiperation, Various articlc=5 from hb pen dealt with the most 

1 IXxuarw lift the [iiiftitEition of > Society, for tnqiziou|f int&ihc Miflury, 
Civil NatujTiJ. th* AiitiquItiH, Artrf, Sdiwaii. juul Lltt^ture 4il Ajii^ by 

w ; AiUtic NcHandii^ nr Truct«iicUi.rDi of tha Sotrinty tn^titnUd in 

: oti:. CftlcatU 178^, Vol L p IX 

dnwti Id ihit pfHAAKe tiy t*ror SuotTt Kumar dutt^rji 
(CAlconA), Id wham I owe KV«Fm] pirticulmnUa rdLatinj^ to Sif Wilikm Jwn^. 
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diveigeat 5ubjt!ct5—ho^y, zoology, medicine, but primarily and 
chiefly oriental nscorch. Under this last head vre fmd him writing 
on the chronology of the Hindus, the antit^uity of the Hindu zodiac, 
Indian chess, on the tntnscription of odental languages into Roman 
script, on the gods comtnoti to Greeks, Romans and Hindus. Ten 
successive years tic dealt with some a^iect of oriental research 
in his annual presidential adilress before the Society. Several 
of these products of hb brain were translated into Ben^U as being 
of interest to the educated Indians as well as to tlic Europeans. 

Sir William also lent his whole-hearted support and co-operation 
to the Astatic Researches published by riic Society, In short 
he was the soul and the pivot of the orientalistic activities of thitse 
days in India, In England he !tad already mastered Hebrew, 
Arabic and Persian, and during hb sojourn in the Orient he added 
so many languages such as Tibetan, Chinese and various T ml I an 
dialects to the list of those in which be was prohcieni, that there 
were finally twenty-eight which he knew so well that he oould 
translate a passage—ftorti Confudns for instance—into English 
verse with case. Soon after settling in India he had become so 
well versed, in Sanskrit that in 1789 he was able to publish hb 
translation of Kaliddsa’s Saftuniala. Every one knows how 
delighted Goethe was when he read the German version of 
this by Gcoig Foster. A famous quatrain expresses the poet’s 
enthusiasm: 

Will ich die Blumen des frdhen, die FrUchte des spiteien jahres. 
Will ich was reizt und cntzuckt, wilt jeh w‘as sattfgt uud nShr t 
AVTll ich den Himmcl, die Erdc, mit etnem Namen begicifen, 
Nenn' ich Sakontala dicb, und so ist allcs gesagt. 

Both Sir William and Lady Jones were unfovourably afiected 
by the trying climate of Calcutta, II was their habit to spend 
the iiummer recesa iu Chrishnanagtii * *) to recuperate aa well as 
migln be. In those vacation weeks Sir William was able to devote 
himself completely to his favourite hobbies^—botany and above 
all oriental literature. In leisure hours he also corresponded 
with friends and relatives at home, writing them amusing letters 
in which he gave the news up to date and detailed the progress. 


"SacontiU or tlu E'atal Itliej, oJt IhitiUl t>f4aia hy " 
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step by step, of tlie Society, discu£!^ each event as it oGcaxTctt. 

In 1792 lue published a Sambrit text of KMidd»*$ Rdtsanthant 
—that otlioT pearl of Sanskrit literature. This becamo the first 
Sanskrit text to appear in print. Two years later came a transla¬ 
tion of the HUofnuieia, But the most important work from the 
pen of Wiliiant Jones is the English vetsioti of the laws of Manu» 
which was published at Calcutta in [794 under the title: Insti- 
taits 0/ Hiinltt inw or ihe OrdimiHei of (Tlie Gennan transla¬ 
tion of this appeared in Weimar in 1797)< Besides the Laws of 
Menu Jones translated other works on legaE subjects, not only 
from Sanskrit but also from Arabic"the 5i>«/i'>7aA, for tiuitauoc, 
And so he w-orked untiringly at his oriental studies as well as at 
the many tasks devolving upon him as a judge. 

He had many plans on his program wliich he certainly would 
have caTTied out if an untimely death had not prevented hiuL 
Among his papers ivas found a list of subjesets ioudiiiig on every 
aspect of oriental research which he had huped lo have thoitniglily 
dealt witii either by Jiiinself or by some one of his orientalist con¬ 
temporaries. It was a kind of epitome of future oriental studies 
covering not only India but Arabia, Persia, China and Tartary 
a$ well. He hinuieif was not permitted to work out the scheme 
outlinecL But it witnesses to the prophetic insight that rmablcd 
him as pioneer in oriental research to took ahead and formulate u 
worbng plan for the coming century. 

There is one more important point to which William Jones was 
the first to call attention, namely the relationship lietween the 
1 ndi>-European languages. Thja significant discovery he made 
known in r786 in his third PrcsidentLal address before the Asiatic 
Sodety and it Is safe to say that it wns a discovery' of far-reaching 
importance and fniitful of significant results. 

In December 1793 Lady Jones was forced to leave India on 
account of her health, and though Sir William w'ould gladly hive 
accompaiued her a promise wliich he desired lo fulfil befure ijuilting 
his |Hjst prevented him from doing so. He iiad imderlaken to 
Compile ami translate a digest of Hindu and Mohaixnnedan taw, 
and this work, he felt, he must complete lieforo rettirnkig home 
for good. He was not destined to see England again. 

It is one of the tragic elcfnettts in life that so many men of gtnius 
die young. Sir William Jotves was one of those all-embracing 
mind^ which have been permittod to serve sdence for only a short 
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time. Probabdy hte tirdcss activity, oa a judge and a ichdlar pt««ved 
too mucti for his physical euci^cs iu the:tropiciJ dimatc o| Cal- 
cutta. This pioneer m oriental rBseaneb-^ almost nnlcnown 
field of schoJar^p at the time—died on April 27, 1794, at tlic age 
of only forty-aoveu. 

What a noble monument to bis memoiy he himseJi has left m 
the Astatic Society of Bengal—^thie association which may be 
regarded as the embfi dtme nt of his greatest gift to both East and 
West: Intellectual oo-operatimi in the ltdd of oriental research^ 
fay means of which the two extremes may find and leant to 
appreciate each other, 

Leiden, JuH 19413. 


THE VYALAKA IN LNDIAN ART 

py J. PH. VOGEL, Oegstgeest 

The 251I1 story of Atyaiflra's J^iakaat^d^] relates that the 
Bodhisattva vras reborn in the shape of a iaradha, a wonderful 
diKT netnarkable not only for its beauty, strength and swiftness, 
but also for its frugaJity and compassion. Once upon a time the 
king of that country, mounted on a good horse and engaged in the 
chase, Itappened to sec the marvellous animal and vfus resolved 
on Jailing it with a sharp arrow. The ftirabha took to flight 
the utmost agility '*not because lie would have been powerless 
to stand and fight his aggressor, but because he had desisted from 
acts of violence and anger'\ On his flight, meeting with a large hole 
Oft his way, the iofobha eaaiy lumped over it; but the horse, 
hesitating to risk the leap, suddenly stopped witli the result that 
the rider was thrown headlong into the diasnt. Then the deer¬ 
shaped Bodhisattva noticed that the trampling of hoofs had ceased 
and concluded that some accident must have befalleo bis pursuer. 
He Imtied back and finding the king in bis dismal plight he was 
filled with great comnmeratioti. He addressed his enemy in 
courteous language and ottered him his aid to rescue him from the 
piectpice. The king deeply ashamed accepted the offer and the 
iarabha descended into the abyss and took him on hts back. 
Verse 15 describes the rescue of the king in the following words: 

iatah safnabhyttnrv^pan'akdyas 
ianiidkifiidhah sa n^ddhipeHO 
samuipotann tiiiamo&tUivavfgak 
khe {ftranapydktkatfad babhdit 

In Dr, J, S. Speyer's cTcceUent translation *) this verse is ren¬ 
dered as follows; “Then, with the king on Iiis back, he climbed 

Tht /JjdAomata W by Aiyn^fira, «1, by tbuilnli 

Kttb (Han'urtl OHiditAl Scric*, vol I, jSvi), p. i64- 

Tkt jAiahmSlA or frnniit by J, S SwycrfS«Ct«e 

vqil Ik 2JI- 
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aldft with surpassing \Tgflur i«id swiftness, and holding high the 
forepart of his body, resembled some (stone-)elephant risuig in 
the air, as is represented on ardhesv" 

In tide inersion the rendering of taranmySlakavaii cannot be 
said to be ^’ery satisfaotoiy, as it is not dear in what manner the 
iarobha mounted by the king and rising from the deft can b ea r 
any resemblance to the supposed "stone elephant represented on 
arches". 

The term totffpa indicates the highly decorated gateways which 
are employiid tn connection unth the stone railings surrounding 
the early Buddhist sHtpas of Central India. It will be hardly 
necessary to recall Uie famous monuments of this type found at 
Bharhut and Sandii. In the latter place the tomnns of the Great 
Stflpa still occupy ihtdr original position; they are ascribed to 
the first century' B.C. Mathurd too must Imve posses^xi similar 
omamentai gateways of a somewhat later date; bnt we know 
them only feom the detached ardiitecturaJ members, which tiave 
come to light in Considefabic quantity in and around that famous 
city. From these loose fragments it b dear that the hranas of 
Mathura, as regards their constructive and decorative features, 
were lineal descendants ot the earlier Central-lndian monoments. 
This conclusion is conhimcd by an iyoga/Mta found near the Holi 
Gate of MatfaurS on which a sitlpa with its ub'uaJ accessories—a 
tailing or a toraiw, and t w'o stambhas or pillars—b shown 

in relief. From the voUvo inscription incised on the tablet it 
appears that it b a Jaina document; hut we know that the ^Hpits 
of the Jnina community did not essentially differ from those of 
the Buddhists. 

The Icruna sivown on the Myagapo^ of the Holi Gate, whidi b 
now preserved in the Curzon Museum at Mathura, presents a feature 
10 which we must draw spedal attention. On close inspection 
It «ill be seen that the projecting ends of the lowermost architrave 
are supported by brackets in the shape af oonvantional lions. 
Specimens of i^uch lion-shaped brackets have actimlty been found. 
Cb, Vincent A, Smith has published a very good specimen found 
in the Kankali TDS which he describes as the figure of "a purely 
conventbnal winged lion with an Assyrian louk". In all pfoba* 
bility it be longs to the Kuiaaa period. 

*) Rtp))ri AkU. Smrr^ji nf India 1413*14, {ip. 4*4 Sir Jutut Mm- 

Alutl, A Gtttdt Ip (tma), p, 
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The Curccm Hu^etmi contains another piece <if sculpture, carved 
in the round, showing a lion of the same style and in the same 
position. But here the animal U mounted by a man holding the 
end of the reins in his Left hand and raising liis right iiand as ii 
to strike his oonous mmait. Judging front the tenon at the top 
of the sculpture it is eWdeal that this piece made part of some 
monument and in all likelihood served the same purpose as the 
Uou-tuaetet from the KantaJI TTla * *). 

Lion'btnckets, as far as we know, do not occur in the earlier 
art of Central India, At Sanchi the projecting ends of the arclii- 
tmve are invaiiahty supported by brackets in the shape of female 
figures gcaspng the flowering branch of a tree under which they 
are placed. Similar figures, knini'U by the technical name of 
ialubfmniikit, have been found in the neighbourhood of Mathura 
and wore no doubt likewise employed as brackets^). For our 
present purpose it is of interest to note that a reference to such a 
decorative bracket occurs in Aivagho^a's Buddha<^ta (V, 52}, 
The poet in the cotnrse of the Bodbisativa's malmbhini^ktatnana 
describes at great length the damsds of the harem who, unable lo 
rouse the pasaiou of their princely master, have fallen asleep in 
vuriouji attitudes. In vici^e 53 we read: 

uvdiaMiM’j; gaoSk^apSrh'atft anyA 
iayi'ia sapambhugnagihayafjih 
virnrajtt vila}»bicin^£td 

raciid iorattatsiabhakjiktoa. 

"Another lay, leaning agalust the side of a window with her 
beautiful nixldaces dangling, and seemed with her slender body 
bent like a l»ow as if turned into (he statue of a faht-pluckcr (M/d> 
bhaSftkai on a gateway*)/^ 

If we compare the graceful female figunes, which still decora! e 
the eastern and northern fowno* of Sanchi, it will be recogniEcd 
how appropriate a simile the poet employs in the stanza ijuotttL 
hor it was no doubt such a iSiabhaijikS which A^vaghn^a had in 


’) Tbd «cul{}l[ir«9 hciT meniiUHd art fiiiimiqcol la my Lt tfalplwft Jt MMmrA. 
Ai» vnl. XV, pUONp V b ami XI wtum* i d pp l rurUmr 

arc ijiivrn 

«) T*» H'tiMjM and Tw nit jai4SJbUI|tA4 m ImfinR t.ir«Mrirrr 4m4 Ati jhtt* 

ttii Vttf pp- TOr-331. 

*J Tk^ Buddk^ania qw v/ tkt BwidLt, ai bjuI (mitl. Ijy E \i Johiivficm, 
tqI. I, p. sa ; II* |3 jj j qutiteil ih^ ktopr&fwpr Jgluul{»a'i r«rulf!i^j|. 
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min ft; it must have been iamiliar to him Iroro the Bnddhisi sane- 
ttuuies of his titso. 

If in the cami> way we compare AryaSnni^s description of the 
iarabha in the act of rescuing llie itiiig with the lion-bracket in 
the Cureon Museum, we cannot fail to observe that the lion mounted 
by a male person and ''holding high the forepart of liia body” 
exactly answers the simile required by the srtnatiom ^lay vn: 
oondude that the word vyilaka is the technical lemi desigmittng 
the lion-bracket of Indian art ? We shall have to consider how 
far linguistic evidencci justifies such a condnsioc. 

Obviously the word vySlaka has been formed from, the noun 
This fannatiou by means of the suffix ka b applicable to 
rule V. 3, 96 we priUikrtau. In other words, the suffix 
ka is used to designate the imitation or image of a thing ; the 
words oSvtikA, fif/ruAu. gvdabkuiia nieaiuiig the figures of a horse, 
a camel and an ass respectively. In the Viiomiara^dtaka, verse 
70, J nltn . the young son of the Prince, on the point of being given 
iwav to a wickeil Brahmin by his too genemns father, says * 

f'flw ttdv aitmkds tdia hostikd fiiliiokSS ffl yr 
iito 'rdktttH deyttm nniiJyai foftam fciw 

"Here, father, are our toy hoTses, elephants, and chariots. H^f 
of them yon most give to Mother, that she may assuage her grief 
iherewitliAJ.” 

The terra-cotta toys referred to in this passage are feinuiar 
enough from any ancient ale excavated in Northern India. Tli^ 
little horses of bonit clay arc also mentioned in the Sdintrynpa- 
JkAyatut ( 11 ,13) to account for the altenmte name "CitrSiva borne 
by Sfivitri’s hushand Satyavaiit •). 

A tyd/aka^ thercfijrv, must be the figure of a tyita. According 
to the Petersburg Dictionary, the latter word can either be an 
adjective in the sense of ttickish. mahgnant, wickixl, or a noun 
roraning a trickLsh elephant, a carnivorous wild animal or a 

The first meaning assigned to the word used Eulwtantivcly, 
according to the P.D., is that of a tnckidi elephant or, to ufic die 
more collnqiiml expression, a rogue elephant. It is the male 
elephant driven or living apart from the licnl and of savugc temper. 


I) /af«A«qiU. I* ftj. liai3»l. p. 8?. . 

CittHm m t^c^oi* 
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But ih^ word is also ajid perhaps more especially applied to 
the troublcsonie elephant in captivity. In the liliiansatUd, a 
work on ekphunt-lore by Nnaka^tka, we find (111, 6) Ifie fallowing 
de^aiption of the vydia * '* 

'*One who roams at night overly exdted, or early in the morning 
dies out in c^oitement at the of ihej birds, who is always 

trying lo fly up into the air, or fanning with his &tick-]ike iail» 
who incessantly lifti up his fore-limbs, and who comtanUy gets 
out of Ihe control of his driver: know that such a one is a rogue 
eleplumt^ and must not be takeru even if he is rich in quantities 
of all excellences/' 

In another chapter of the same curiotts book on or 

elepliantotogy it b stated that a good mahoul mtisl know liow to 
control the rogues^). 

It will be superfluous to quote passages in which the word 
ryJ/n is used hi either of iis twi> more commou meanings ol a wild 
animal or a snaJtc. Hoth In the epics and in classic^ works it 
Is current; in immi- cases it is impossibk tededde which of the two 
is incant. If rmpltiyed in the sense of a wild nnimal, it is some¬ 
times found Hide by side with domesticated animals and mrgd 
wild but inedfensive aniinals like antelopes and deer horn which 
it is evident that vydla denotes dangerous wild beasts. 

Thi« Is however some reason to a^jnmc that the word some¬ 
times designates a distinot spedcs of camivoraus animal. This 
is certainly the case wiili the compound lyitoHtrga found in the 
epics ffliui the Iti an interesting passage of tlie 

Siniipamin {adhy. 15} Arjuna points out the necessity of d^nda, 
ie. punuJimriit, It is only due to fear of punishment that the 
wicked aWtaia from sin. Men w'orsliip those gods which are 
^slayers" like Riidra, Skandap Sokra^ Agiih Varu^, 

etc., not mild ddties like Brahman* Dhatar and Pflsan. "I do 
not ^ anv'onc in the world li’^ing by ; fsrr the stronger 

creatiirvs live upon tbose that are weak. The mongoose cats the 
tats and likewise the cat the mongoose; the dcjg eats the cat and 
likewise the mrgat^dla the dog/' 

The commentator explains mfg&tyila by aifnvyigkra and there 
b some reason to a^tne that by this term he indicates the leopard, 


*> Fr^kUii EdgcTtoDp TUc EUpkm-ljyrt pf ikf Hiwitii. ^cw Yalff 

t/tov, J^Ttm pf *n4 lolj I haJvf Prof* Ed^rtunV vtirt^n. 
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called cUS in Hindi ^). that have lived in India know 

that this animal is peculiarly dangerous to dogs. 

In MBh. Vm, 87, 45 tySiamfgdit arc mentioned suk by side 
witL Jhimrgd^ woh^es; but it is cutioiis that here these animals 
occur in an enumeration of mythical beings whidt appear at the 
hiial combat between Arjuna and I'^arna and join dthor one ol these 
two champions. This time the commentator equates vySljitHrgdfi 
with iaininrgd^ I 

It deserves notice that the word vydta is compounded with other 
nouns to denote certain plants or perfumes. In a compound like 
vydladitrttffra it might be taken in the sense of a snake; but in 
F>'dfurrM/ia such an assumption Is clearly inadmissible. The 
word is indeed equated with vydgkmnakha. 

The vydtaka of Indian art may be best described as a lion, al¬ 
though like the m<ikara it develops into a fantastic creature in 
the course of its long history. We find the lioti-faracket first un 
the ornamental thrones delineated in the sculptures of Amaravati. 
We may perhaps assume that these thrones are faithful copies 
of ro^'aj seats existing in those days; but no specimen has srirvivcd. 
All tfiiough Indian art a pair of standing lions is one of the 
adjuncts of the seat on which divine Iteings are enthronod. A 
well known cjample is Uie preaching Buddha from Sdniath pre- 
servwi in the local nmajum, a masterpiece of the Gupta period. 
It will hr seen that iiere ihe lion has become strangely metamor¬ 
phosed, The head is onnatiirally latge: little wings axe attached 
to his shoulders and the tail is curved m a decorative ^shiem so 
as to fill the open space in front. Another cunoiis development 
is the double horn curled in both directions. Two very fine speci¬ 
mens of these fantastic beasts are found on a pair «f trslicls from 
Sarndth, reproduced in our plates. 

From the Gupta period onwards we notice another curious 
devdopmenl. TTie two lions placed un both sides of divine thrones 
are each raised on a little elephant. It ia impossible to decide 
whether^as somethnes has been oonjeetured—litis may liave 
some symtnlical raeaning, 1 am inclined to think that the ailist 
who first introduced thb change was merely prompted by the 
desire to fd l an empty space. So much is certain that the decora- 

AccMtUiig ta Uie //ihU £6^ar. p rme, lb* m>nl ttH if derived from 
nOMu whieh ii tcMiad in Kiiun h’iiti but lionf nat fancinT tv anew iu Uicn- 
tun?. The luuiiU skt- ward fur 4 kapud ip drl/nm 
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live device in its new form had success. It was employed all 
through mediaeval art not onSy in India proper but also in Java, 
Wc find it tn connection with tht' thrones of the three seated 
itujige^^a preaching DuddJia between two Bodhisattvos—enshrined 
in the fjndi Mtndut not for from the Barabudur. 

It was likewise Lntiuduced in Tibetan art and here we notice a 
farther evolution. In a miniature painting on rilk uf the i8th 
century we see a grand tanui seated on a throne wludi on both 
■:i ^es U deooratGd by quite a pile of animals. Fust w-e have an 
cleptiant, nert a lion, then a goat mounted by a human Iwing* 
Professor Grimwedel's suggestion >) to connect this complicated 
ornament with the Sa 6 bad«iha-jataka is ingenious but cannot be 
■njaintairiGd. 

Finally we see the uyeUaia re-appear in the Dravidkn temple 
aichitecturc of Southern India. One of the most remarkable 
features of this architectural art consists of colonnades decorated 
with rows of giutesque monsters. They usually present the appear¬ 
ance of prancing quadrupeds of a very fanciful choiuctei. They 
are provided with stifi hindlegs and short forepaws, a huge head 
with goggle eyes and a row of sharp teeth. A long tendril-like 
object hanging down from their mouth develops into an elephant's 
proboscis, like the trySlaba of mediaeval art they are raised on 
little elephants. These anima] figures are meant to support the 
heavy brackets projecting from I he pillars in front of which they 
arc placed. Consequently they still fulfill the original purport of 
the vy^ttka as a supponitig architectural member. The teduikal 
name yet/i by whidi they are knoivn has in all prababiilty some 
connection with the term vya/aket of oncknt Indian art *}, 


Id fWth P 5^- 

■J PrufHkir F Kulptf tivfiitTO Hus Ihut Uie Hint ilku^dhI Jo IHt Tamil 

wonj ii Itun-faoiftj w^mm\ wiUi «k-|>luiqtitut iimbiicU miul 

tmkM: «jt:h an tMUm*! \m kImj ut viiwi imanmff 

vlcrplmnl' Tbff illctiana^ uivu th4j ccimpciuiuti y^t^-oari pf^rticu [4 & 
Miiplt-ttlTuduK wh^r^ filpifM yOfi UH eet lit a rcni^ um\ vAfUmiitm 'tha «ni- 
tul <k( ■ pitkr. tbApocI Uhc i 3^1' ^ 
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A TIBETAN PAINTING FROM TUN-HUANG 

BV P. H. POTT, Leidek 

Od his second expcditioit to the sand-buried dties of jniuaTiiost 
Asia and Western China, Sir Aurel Stein visited the village of 
Tun-Huang on the Western frontier of China. He was very 
anxious to make a search for the hoard of old manuscripts that 
were stored up in a hidden room in the old tempie-mins outside the 
village, as people told him. 

He succored in ncassuiing the guardian of this temple, the 
Taoist priest Wang Tao-Shih, of his honest intentions and in indues 
uig this guardian to give some of the manuscripts for doser 
examination. With a repeated appeal to the words of his "pro¬ 
tecting saint" HsBau Tsang, ho was at last permitted to take 
with him a selection of the nianuscripis and a great deal of the 
temple-banners for the hencAt of the "Western temple of wisdom". 
So Stein returned from his expedition with a fine collection of 
manuscripts aiul paintings of the highest interest, of which a part 
was deposited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi and a part in the British Museum, London*)* 
ft wan mainly the paintings wliich bad snfrered much damage. 
Stein found them at the bottom of a pile of maiuiseripts the 
size of a man, so that they have been compressed by a heavy 
Iliad for a couple of centuries. It took much labour and 
patience to prepare the paintings for a further examination. But 
all troubles were not in vain as the collection proved to be of 
immense importance, mainly for the history of art and the study 
of Buddhist iconography. ThLs fact added to the fame of the 
Tun-Huang collection Stein bronght home to England. In his 
intricate manner Stein pubtishctl his reports on bis expeditions 


I) SMp, J?irM 9f Dtiitt C^k*y, Satrtth* ^ Etfitirmtieiu im CtnUiU 

Atim ami CJliNa. Lc^on igia, v«t. 0, p. xoii| 
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in his standard*work Rcproductum^ of many of Im 

findings kave l>e«!n added to the text. Stein thought it desirable 
to repFoduce same of the most interesting pictures in coluur and 
on a larger size than was possible in Sm'ndta and so the very fine 
study on Tkt. Thousanit Bttddhat ; ancimt Buddhisi par'Hh'n^r 
from thf cave-tempfes of Tun-Huang on the Weetern frontier of 
ririfra came into eidsienoe under the auspices of the T ndrtt Sodety; 
Apart from the 33 folio-plates and 15 plates in .4'* the study con- 
asts of an introduction by Binyon and a descriptive cutalogae 
made by Stein. For the preparation of this description Stem 
bad at his disposal a sufficiently detailed list of all pictudal remaitts, 
comjnled by Miss Lorimer during the years of hb renewed absence 
in Central Asia and the years immediately following. This list 
has been induied in Stein's Sen'ndia (Chapter XXV, seciion If. 
pp. 937—J088), 

As a matter of fad* not all the palutings could be mproduced, 
with the result that there had to be made a choice, Mr. Petroed 
made tlus sdccdon. He also devotKl much skill and Labour to 
the preservation of the paintings. It was a matter of distress 
that Pctmcci lived not long enough to see the work completed; 
it was dedicated to his xtianory. But be had theQpp<irtunity to 
give a lecture an the paintings of Tuii-Huang, their importance 
and conservation, with a description of the most representative 
pieces among them, in a meeting at the Mus^ Guimet in 1917*), 

It teas in thb lecture that for the first lime the learned w^rld 
was informed of one of the most interesting pictures of the 
Tun-Himng hoard; a Tibetan painting of the fiuddhbl goddess 
T£rS with attendants. It is with this painting that we wish to 
deal b) thb essay. 

The genesnal description of the pointing mentions the followinv 
details'): 

The picture, vdiich b preserved completely together with its 
frame of dark green silkb painted in tempera on strfflig close- 
woven linen. The colours have generally darkened and in some 


Aon. «««* 
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plajtKfs dicy have been rubbed oil, leaving whitish patches or the 
bore doth. Owing to these causes^ ilie reproduction <if the paint¬ 
ing has offered considerable tedinica] difficulties'), Hence some 
of the details mentio(ned cannot he made out in it quite as clearly 
as in tlie oiigina]. 

The subject is the goddess Tar 3 , the ^kti or leirutle emanation 
of Avaloldte^vara, Hie goddess^ represented in her usual form as 
a beautiful young woman, is seated in the centre on a \'Bricgatcd 
[ulus which floats on the blue water of a lake. She sits with her 
right knee raised and the left leg bent with the heel of the foot 
at the thigh of the right leg {hlit^sana). The right band with the 
palm turned outwards in the vam-^udrH rests on the right knee, 
the left hand is raised tow'ards the breast, both holding curving 
sprays with a conventional blue lotus at the end. The pose of 
the body slightly inclined to the right b balanced by the head 
leaning in the opposite direction. The sinuous line of the whole 
figure coniorros to a characteristic tendency of Tibetan art. 
The flesh had been guilded, but thb guilding has almost ratirely 
been wom off. 

Tlie goddess wears a dark rtMl skirt and stoic spangled wji ti guilded 
flowers. Her knees on covered with clabtitatdy omaniented 
caps. Rich jewellery decks neck and brrsast. Above her black 
hair bound with scarlet fUtets„ b set a five-leaved tiara with a high 
peaked crown, A nimbus of very dark green, now almost turned 
to black, sets off the head, while behind the flgnre is shown an 
(wal vesica with a rayed border of lainbowdike colours. 

On a dark cloud above tlje goddess's ticad appears the small 
figure of a Buddha seated in meditation with the alms-bowl in his 
lap. On either side of him. on praying mats carried by dark 
green ctimds, sit two biack-haloed saints wearing the peaked hoods 
of Lamas. Along the sides of the picture arc ranged eight subsi¬ 
diary forms of Tara, differentiated by varying colours of flesh and 
dress. Their pose is the same as that of the central goddess ; the 
right hand rests on the knee, lioJding a flask, and thelcftcarrirsa 
long-stemmed Wue lotua. Interspersed between these subsidiary 
Taris are sliown ax scenes of dclivemtioe from cnlamitits rimitar 
to those represented on the sides of certain Paradise pointings. 
While the men tluougltout iJicsc scenes clearly point to o Chinese 

T}iis ttfloTi Ut ths rQjtTDdiiciiuii in Tki Buddkat. 'Jlifi 

TCpiXMliicliun bdn bwn ta.kcii uil 4 pbL;tt4>^rdpihr of tbe Hn£l4tt Moftraifi 
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mixlel, the demonic deity in the centre of the foreground shows 
charactenstic features of truly Tibetan larfen Her squat clark-blue 
figure sits idew’ays on a yellow horse^ brandishing a scarlet club 
in her right band. Her hair is a mass Haming upw^ards ; a bleeding 
human head hangs from her saddle-cloth. It is impossibk to 
mistake here a conception of that moosttous type W'hioli« under 
the iEtfluence of Tantni doctrines absorbed born India and of its 
own dcmon-woTsiiip* Tibetan Buddhinm alivays cherished greatly* 

The occurrence of pieces of Tibetan art at Tun-Huang rabes 
some questions regarding the route they took to this place arid 
their dating- Sir Aurel Stein has tried to elucidate these 
questions^)* As to tlie first problem* he remarks that it is cer¬ 
tain from the lucid anal^^ses of Chm^ liL^torical notice which 
M. Cfaa\'annes had prefixed to his intGrpretatjpn of the inscriptions 
of Ch*ien^f{}-ttmg^] that Tun-Huang had experienced prolonged 
periods of Tibetan predominance from the eighth to the tenth 
centuries. About A.D. 759 the territory of Tun-Hoang had been 
conquered by the Tibetans, who, by 766 definitely estabnshed tlieir 
power over the whole of Kansu- Tlio possession of Tun-Hiiang 
was of Kpedai importance for the Tibetans, as it secured the gate 
fur their final conquest of Eastern Tiirkestin towards the end of 
the eighth centiny'**) but the administmtion of the fenitory was 
left in the hands of the hereditary local chiefs or governors. It 
was one of these, Cliang l-ch"ao^ pro-emirienUy mentioned in the 
inscription uf A.X). 894^ who tn A.D. 850 Icid broken with the 
Tibetan jjower and made his Mibniission to the Chinese empire. 

It Is in these data that Mr. Binyon, not however without some 
hesitation *), Icsoks for a support tor his dating of the picture. 

On the one hand he wishes to coordinate the Tihctait occupation 
of the Tnn-Huang region from Llie middle of the eighth till tlie 
middle of the ninth centuries and the rcumufacture of this painting, 
wluleoti theothiT hand lie wishes to date the piece as late as possible 
within the limits of the t^ninu^ ad qtium Stein fixed for the idtimate 
closure of the cave where the painting has been founds i.c. about 
A.D* 1030*}* So he proposes? to dale the picture fit the tenth 
century, 

h EtidJi^ SmJfdi'd, p S16. 

■I Cluivivnncf, Dit inscripiUftit. p 12 4 f|, 

CfcLUVimaf]!^. i4iuc^iL#Ai L, p 5>i 

q St&in, Tkf TkmaMMd 3. 

■> fitdin, jNwim ii/ Cvikuff It, p 
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Bat there arc «U 11 ^Otne facts which indicate a much later 
dating. First of alt there is the existence of the "stiiking demonic 
ftgtire” on the foreground of the picture. Stein remarks that the 
very rcstricied nature of Tihetan ttifluence in the art of Tun-Huang 
is coahrroed by the gratifying total absence in the pamtings and 
frescoes of the Thousand Buddhas of those Tantric extravagances 
and monstrous obscenitie wliich arc so prevalent in tiie pictural 
TTpresentations of the hde* * LantaTstic art of Tibet *}. But the 
figure on the foregronnd is just such a "monstrousextravagance". 

Stein has failed to identify the figure in question, but he 
realized the Unutatlons of his competence witii regard to the 
iconography of Tibel ■). In the formaJ description in Miss Lori- 
mcr's list {Serindim, II, p- 105a) the meaning of the figure is given 
as aficenain. 

The compiler of the descriptive list could have taken advan¬ 
tage of tlw identification Petrticci esrlabiished some years earlier, 
for it was this artist who gave the fust hint for the identity 
of the figure under review*). 

It is the goddess LAn-mo, and this goddess is of suMdent im¬ 
portance to deal with at some length, though I will oonfine myself 
to a few iconogmphica] remarks *), 

Hur camp. iAa-wio, signifies only IJevT, goddess, for she is the 
supreme goddess. Her full and most common name in Tibetan 
is: "Dod-k*nms-dbajig-p’yug dmag-aor-ma", mcaiimg. "the god¬ 
dess of arms in the world of sensual pleasures''. 

She is generally Tepres<mted riiling her mule across the Rakta- 
rgya mts'o, the sea of blood, in which the aims, legs, skoUs 
and bones of the enemies she has devoured, are floating. Shu 
carries in her raised right hand the decorated trident and in her 
left the bluodfilled Nol-t'od, the skull of a child omceivcd in incest. 

From her eyes dashes of lightning dart upwanls, setting her 
eyebrows on fire. In her ears she wears heavy earrings one 
decorated with a lion's head, the other with a snake, homettmes 
she wears a tiger-skin, a black cloak and a human skin. Tlie 
goddess is decorated with a diadem of five death-beads, various 
chains and other adornments. For saddle the mule has ii 

*1 Siela, Sttitudiit. p. $411. 

q stein, Tlta J'Scmfuiia IluUSat, p. Xti. 

q F^titteei, ap. cU^, p. 1^7. 

*) Cf. Fntt, .4 Pitft c/TiSfikni RtitnU-patntimf W fa Mtnmint, Im. AnJv-L 
Ctha,, Bd. XU[I. iwj, p n&n 
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human skin with arms anif legs dangling in tlift air and (he head 
hanging d&wnwauls, in addition the animal has to cany other 
things also* * viz, a human liead and a couple of dice hanging down 
its left side. 

Lha-mo belongs to the group o( fervent protectoTS of the stored 
doctrine. As such she possesses a number of attributes given 
to her by various gods. Hevajra for instance, gave her the pair 
of dice, which determine the fate of human beings; from Bratima 
die received a sunshade, Vajrapani presented her with a cudgel* 
and so on. 

Her appeaianoe, name and character reveal the principal 
features of K^T, the bloodthirsty wife of ^iva'lfaltikala, a rittite 
Tan trie figure, represented in a way familiar to ns ^om paintings 
of much later times. This induces us to be very cautious regarding 
the dating of this paintiug* as a painting of this kind from the 
tenth century .\.D. would be tmkiue. 

It is a ha^arldous task to date pieces of Tibetan painting and in 
cases where there are no inscriptions on them, it is almost impoS' 
siblc, sinc^ the Tibetan art of painting is very traditional. 

Sometimes, however, there are some means of establishing 
a terminus ante ^em for the production of tho.se paintings, 
in cases where historical persons have been reproduced on them as 
in the piece under discussion. Above Tara's head appears tlie small 
figure of a Buddha and on cither side of him sit black'holoed saints 
irt Lamas' peaked hoods, “the one wlute, the oilier perhaps red, but 
colour practically gone”. Miss Lorimer, who gives this dtsscrip- 
tion, supposes these figures to represiml jpnrfBjtfsflwtftAuva and 
Cantutafiiifa. 

In this identification the wish will prove to be the lather of the 
thought—this idrntification giving the opportunity to keep within 
the limits of the iemiiTu.c ad of the walling-up of the hidden 
chapel—for there is nothing whatever that can support this idvn- 
tification. Both figures have the "peaked hoods*' and in the repro¬ 
duction in The Tfumtond Jtwddim at least one of these hats is 
yellow ootnured. a fact stated also by l\'tnicci *), l^dmasambhava 
and ^Intamkfita on the contrary do not wear the yellow peaked 
hat but a red cap of a very distinct form*h 

Prtiucti, ^ eii., ji 137. 

*i Cl- OlCllwviliU, BitJJititmiu TiSrI Hmf 4 it 

P' ; Pamlcr, JAai Je4 TtUkanniitiia Haiulam. Nr. 25 
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The reproduction of the pamting at my disposal not being: dear 
enough, I dare not give any other identifleatiDn, but Ut ray opinion 
there is little doubt that at least one of the figures ts a "YelJow'- 
hat" and if this is correct, there is no possibility of dating the 
painting tlun the middle uf the fifteenth century. Swnih* * 

tikirti —or to call him with the Tibetan naniE; Tson-ka-pa—, the 
founder of the order of the Yelliaf Hats having lived early in that 
century. 

We have to look for the consequences of this correction. A 
painting front the middle of the fifteenth century at least cannot 
have been hidden in a walled-up chapel ultimately dosed at about 
A_D* 1030. The picture being found there, the chapel must have 
been dosed up after the middle of the fifteenth century A.D. 

With this conclusion we touch upon a delicate question, vix. 
Stem's fixing of the tfrminus ad of the walJing-up of the 
hidden chapel, which has already been disputed by Araedroit), 
This author <lrew attention to the fact that there ate two books 
among the pile of manuscripts dating from the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Stein upheld his theoty by supposing those 
books to have been found by the guardian of the Tun-Huang 
caves in one of the other eeUas and to have been added by him 
to the hoard of scriptures after the opening of the hidden chapel •). 
Tlie scriptures arc said to be found at the top of the pile of 
manuscripts. This cannot be claimed for the Tibetan paint ing 
under disaission. which has been discovered in or probably at 
the base of that {file. 

Our conclusioa, therefore, is that should it really be a'‘Yellow- 
Hat" who occupies the upper-right side of the {ointtng, the ter¬ 
minus ttd quant of tlte walling-ttp of the hidden chapel must be 
postponed for more than four ccntiirics. 

To reach a final conclusion it will be necessary to identify 
the figures at the upper side of tlKn painting, a work of no little 
value but only to be carried out after a closer Hexaraination of the 
painting itself. 




j.ILAS., i;nj, (! 

*i St«in, SfrMulM, p SaSnq. 



THE SO-CALLED SECULAR. HtTMOROUS AND 
SATIRICAL HYMNS OF THE RGVEDA 

BY J. GONDA, Utrecht 

As 19 ktiown, the uiterpretation of ma^jy a part of V'edtc 
literature, especially of the Kgvedfl-Samliita, is a very dUhcnlt 
task. 01 course, os the outoome of the leornhtg of native Indian 
ctimmentators and as a result of the Jnbouis of Vedtc scholars 
in modem times, the meaning of a considerable part of this corpms 
is dear, but on the other band a great many single stanzas and 
passages ore slill obscure and many a hymn has remained almost 
entirely unintelligible till now. Very often we meet mth words, 
expressions, mythologicat or historical names, allusions to facts 
or incidents which we do not understand. Another and very 
serious dilhculty concerns the reliability of native commentators ; 
in the earlier period of Vedic studies the traditional method, which 
follows Siyana's famous commentary' (14!h century), was consideted 
adequate, but, when it Iiad been proved that the author of it did 
not possess a continuous tradition freot the time when the texts 
of the Rgveda were composed and when it became dear that the 
gap between the poets and even the earliest interprieteis (Y^ka, 
before ± 450 B,C., and his predecessors), must have been consi¬ 
derable, Roth and other western scholars adhered to a method (d 
interpreting which imdcrvalued the information given by native 
commentators. Their way of deaitng with these texts evoked the 
criticism of Pischcl, Geldner and otlnsr scholars, and nowadays 
nobody stands by SSyaiia c.6, through thick and thin | but w'hoever 
shaJl find out objective criteria with regard to their credibility, 
whoever shall know exactly bow far he may follow them ? 

There is, however, a category of errors, n source of faults and 
mistakes, which clings to the researches and publications of many 
a European writer on the texts of the Kgveda, Lheir religions and 
ideas ; too tifteii western authors have been prone to substitute their 
<iwTi western views for the ideas oi the old Indian poets, to intro* 
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diice thpir own nuxlcm religious and pbUosopbkal conceptiods, 
lo ascribe to the ancient r^ ideas, systems and a view of life 
which has been elaborated on the ground of their own modem 
etymological^ mythological, etlmoIc^caJ theories. Everybody 
who knows the contents of the Vedic texts will admit that there 
is an enemnous gap between our civilization and that of those 
ancient poets, but it seems to me that nowadays we are able to 
cast a look at the opposite side of the gap and to understand the 
mentaiity, the religion, the thoughts and ideas of Vcdicmati better 
than western scholars ivho lived some 8o years ago. The chief 
ground for the [jossibility of a more complete (or rather: a less 
incomplete) undemtanditig of the Rgveda by our generation lies 
in the fact that our understanding of primitive and semi-primitive 
culture, our insight in thought, inner life, mligioti, literature etc. 
of "piimilive'' man in general have been deepened. 

But notwithstanding aur more extensive knowrledge and our 
derper insight, we still use luxiha in which we fiud opinions, sicivs 
and interpretations which were current in former times and ivc 
often meet with remnants and. vestiges of a method of considering 
those ancient poets and their culture and atmosphere, which appears 
to be antiquated. 

An example will put us in medias res, A well-known silkta 
of tho 1 ^’^eda is iheavcalled frog-hymn. y. roj. Here the author 
"praises" the frogs, which he describes as raising their voices to¬ 
gether when the ruins come, like Brahmins and their pupils repeating 
portions of Vedic texts: "i. The frogs that have been (quiet) 
during u year (like) Brahmans devoted to their priestly function 
have QtteTod their voices that Imw Itecn inspired by parjanya, 
2, When Ibc waters from Heaven came upon him (them ?), lying 
like a dry (watcr-}sktn in a pool, the voices of the frogs unite (rise 
in concert), like the lowing of cows with calves. 3, HTien on 
the arrival of the rainy season it has rained upon tbeto the eager* 
the thirsty, then, utteiirig (the sound) ukkhala, one approaches 
another croaking, as a son (approaches) hts falhcr. 4. One of 
them aocepi.i (the greeting) of the other when they have reioiced 
at the downpouring of water, when the specklL-d frog, rained upon, 
leaps about and mingles his voice with (tliat of) the green one. 
5. WTien one of them repeats the speech of another, as a pupil 
(repeats the words) of his teacher, all that of than they do is like 
a harmonized section (of Che ritual), when eloquent you recite upon 
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thtr j. Like; Bralimam at IIh* ovCT-tiighl 

announcing [pmbatWy: the fiilmg of the soma^tub) as it were are mid 
a fuTI Take (of soma), you attend the pool on that day of the year 
when, o frog^t, tlie rainy seaiKfii has begun. Etc/' 

It has frequently been suggested that this hymn i$ of a humorous 
kind, that it b a satire on the Brahmans in which their redtitig 
is compared lo the tiroaking of frogs. Although this interpretation 
has been rightly rejected by several scholars^ it may be ui^ful to 
discuss this s^lcta in detail as an mtroductiDn into the problem 
dealt with in this paper. 

Even Wintemit^ who with good reason rejects the now obso¬ 
lete interpretation, says that the hymn makes a cemicaj Unpres- 
sioii: ^'das alles klhigt nngemcin komisdi"\ But as trarly as 
rSyi Haug ^) had undemood the serious character of the frog- 
sukta and Blrximfield ') demonstrated Lliat Uiis view is the correct 
one The fmg who vvakes wp^ when the rainy season comes, is. 
according to "primitive'' and popular bdief, a bringer of rain 
('"der Frosch ist der Prototyp eines tierischen Wetlerprophclcn") *). 
his croaking tarings about the discharge of Ltie waters from Heaven 
L'man veranlasitt eben irinen Frosch mm Qtiaken iim ersehnten 
Regen zii bekommen*') just like the muttering of the Brahmans 
on the occasion of certain sacri^ces and ceremonies. *‘The hymn 
obvioia^ly breathes the spirit of anxious eoiidliatjon; the frog, 
the symbol of eagerly craved for water, b no |okmg matter, and the 
comparisons wntlt the Brahmans and the sacred rites are batten 
of the desire to praise, and not to di5pa^age*^ And Oldenbcrg ^ 
too gave (he correct view ! "'!>as bekannte FroscMied . *,. iat 
eint Anrufung der., ^, mit Zaubermacht il!>tr die Wasser 
aiisgestattefen Frfbche" *), Wintemitz, however, continues bb 

*1 M WLcilenute, OtidiiiiJitir a^st Ut^ntur t*. p ^5. 

^ M JUmj, Bnihnid und die BmJimmiieti. MiiincJieii i&jL l> la {vP4i ji 40) : 
'"Dtrf Vetlaxirr lia ilk«cui Urdv i||f FrOKlii^ tiivJ die Rrahm^nfii nnr de^ 
fLLB^nimcfl. wtil beidL^ Bcztelmni^ iiiin liKbcn die Bmlimaneti 

(itiukcd^ dunk Auirpreji^Liuiis iiuU OarhdTiKum; dc* Satm-mit** Itulra 

dUR vr den Ref;^ wmEkn kimn/^ 

■3 U_ iUrtnmft ishi^ J A.OS {if^h P ^73 H- 

*) mbw l[ II lltoijijr j-A O.S tSfrfl : W Nofman Bfuwti. Now ItiilUn 

AlltLquiuy, 4, p- II5 ft. 

*) In It^ndwortnrbkicti cUm iletit^chcn Aberiflaiilwiui. 1, 115. 

•f BftttlqUJ—SUuiUi, p. TH» 

^ H OUlciilx^, Diit dcR p 6» 

*|i U UeriDu el pr^A/n dn Fari* p. 7j) ttya: "'L'lntirntJon 

da Thyione TTide incerUuit: plu* pnibable vst empk^i comme 
tmtitin paur chli'kanlr to. pinjo 




remarks in this way : 'VDef Ver^kidi mit den Bmhnumcn soil- 

tiiu ein* * Schmeichktft — cine oiptatfo bcnevolcmiac — iiir die 
Frascbe (srfn)". In my opinuin we shoidd not lose aigkt u! rie 
fact (hat for primitive man a ctese contact, a pandldbm, and a 
mututU inflncnce between nature and the world of man arc always 
extant. Besides, he is atscustomed to find twt ilie exact coherence 
to avail himself of this knowledee. Not only a parallel event, but 
also the mentioning of it* may, according to primitive ihonght, 
involve a ooircspotidijig event connected ViTth it in a magical way. 
Now, the word often lakes the form of a more or less detailed 
comparison, of A simite, Iwaiig an expression in bngua^e of the 
parallelism of the magical happening. Thus a simile sometin e* 
has a magical character- c,g, A.V. 3. 24. 3 (for abundance <if grain) 
“may they bring fatness here, like streams (bring) drift vhen it 
has rained"^). As Brahmans and their tmds and formulas are 
very powerful—they contain brahma—, these simile in the fri>g- 
hjonn may be considered as Laving a magical effect, as containing 
power. It ta worth menlionmg that in the 7th stanza tte BraJi- 
mans perform the over-nighl soma-sacrifice and that in the Sth 
stanza they press soma; as b well known, the pressing of soma 
tnduenoes the coming down of the rain, the tkuna sacrifice is also 
A ''Regenzauber" ‘). "Mdglich ware es immerhin, daD hier cm 
urspriinglich als Satiie gemeintes (jedicht spHter in cin Zaubcrltcd 
verarbeitet wuidc.'' This opinion of Winteniitz does not seem to 
be coned either It b evident that he does noi wish to give up 
the idea of parody, which lia,s often pleased cnlightencfl Europeans. 
In my opinion, we must rv^^ird it as extremely unlikely that tlie 
author of this sflkta should have meant 10 write a satirical hymn 
or that it riiould have been conceived as imch by his audience. 
Later generations, rather than the p<h; 1 and Lis contemporanes, 
woidd set^Qi to have understood this rain-charm as a satire. 
Several schulatH, however, do not follow BltHimncld. Geldncr''') 
beltL'i-si the sokta to be "cine launige Scliilderuug" : "Zw-eifcllbs 
ist das Lied eine Fersittage. nach Sir. ro wohl spezieU gegen die 
Vifivamitras gerichtet”. Compleicly wrong is the opinion of 
Deussen *); so treten die FrOsche hier zur Abwechalung 

'I S« ftiM book Hamatlci <m atttil*!* m SouktU UUsmtun) (ivie>, p.75 «• 

*1 Sea V. Howry, in W Calitail «l V. Henry, l« : iV Hsf- 

Znigni'. tAnttidXm vMrqna, l.p. XH ; 414 f. 

K b' Cktldnar. Dvr Rlrt^-eUm tn Autinlil, ti, p. 117 
rj t* lAhiisaii. AHsmtintBt* GwkVXt* Jbt I, 1. p i-w ' 
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einmaJ fiir die Gotler ein, ^t’erden, wie di^. In ihrtin Hddentatcn 
besungen mul zujd Scblusse in der iSdiertkhstcn Weise um Ihren 
Svgen angerofen.... Das ToUste abia* * isl der ScblnS. wo dit Frosche 
a]s Hiitcr der hdtigcn Orclnung dcs Jahrcsgcfcicrt und um Schatze, 
Ktihc und Janges Leben angeflcbt werden, wie G^Jdner und Gins' 
manu mctncn, '*ain dem Scberz das Ansdicn cines GebetlitKles zn 
geben'*, wie wir glayfaen, um di« zahlrcichen StcUcn, in dcnen aHa 
mtJgfichen Gdtter unj djese Dinge angenifen wrerden, dadurcb 
iacherUdi m macben, daS bier die verschicdanen Frdsdic, der 
brdUeiide wie der meckemde, der gelbc wie der btmte, die StcHe 
der Gutter eimieliinen/' Rather, as I take it. the last stanza, 
whidi asks a blessing, establishes the coircctaess of Bloomfield's 
point ol view: “By means of their croaking the frogs have given 
os riches: the frogs giving (us} hundreds of con’s shall extend 
(our} life al the thousandfold soma-pressing"^ which means : “You 
have helped us till now, wt have praised (ue, strengthened) you 
once more ; so you shall continue to help us." 

Moreover the first stanza is abo found in the Athamiveda, 
where it forms part of the well-known hymn 4, 15. This hymn 
and AV, i{j appear to be called matutani in KauA SQ. ah, Z 4 ! 
KauS. $u, 41, 1 ff, they are spedhed as used together in a rite for 
procuring tain ; ibid. 103, 3 they are used in an expiation of the 
portent of inundations. Nobody feets any doubt about its being 
a rain-chann. Now this first stanza of RV, y, 103 is followed in 
tlie AV. by two stanzas (4. 15, 14 and 15}, in ’which frogs are im¬ 
plored to speak to (nr to announce} rain J nufaj and to 

produce rain ('vartam lanu/ihiwnj. Tliese stanzas, the first of 
which appears among the khailikani of the l^eda as an adden¬ 
dum to loj, ^ow how clearly these hymns were understood as 
rain-charms. Perhaps they are "utizusarmnenhangeiide Triim- 
mer eines grbOeren, demselben Gegenstande gewidmeten anu^ 
tubhlicdcs'' •), As stated by Bloomfijeld *), the literary standard 
of the frog hymn is not higher than that of scores of Atharvan 
hymns; the opening in the anu^uhh metre, continuing witli the 
more stately tri^tubh-jagati, is one of the standard devices of Ihc 
Atharvaveda. The form (st. 3} is the only instance 

in the I'tgveda of the change of finaj a to i in composition with i&r-; 


A, HUtebninilt, in Ge». fid Am. ttSg, n. 406 

•) Okiomfidtl. o.«,. jt, 176. 
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in the Atharvavoda find phoIlAarma- by llie sidi? of vMfkria- 
acid viftikara^, whtcb aic obscure. 

[ do not understands why it would be ridiculouSp if the old 
Vedic poet, i^ho believed the frogs to be bringers of min. addressed 
to Ihe&e anim ak his ^'prayers'* and charms to secure this greatest 
desidemtmi] of the In dian agrarian. The Athni'vavt^da contains 
indeed a great many hymns and staruas which appeal to animals 
and plants for help. AV* 6. loo \s its^id by Kaul Sfl. 31, 26 as a 
remedial rite against poisons, with the aid of earth from an ant-hill 
etc., in stanza 2 the v^ater-prcxludng ants (np^^ka} are implored 
to yield this fluid which it seems can be depended upon as a cure, 
AV. 6, 136 appeals to a herb to Ibc the hair. AV, 4, 37 

appeals to a plant called "*goats-hom"* to drive demons out of 
a person pjossessedn Plants arc imptored to give complete esemp- 
tkjn from sickness: c.g. 6^ 95 where the “'the flower of 

immortality'*, Is requested to "make this man free from disease"'. 
Etc., etc. Timt the frog is a biinger of water is apparent also from 
the rite of drawing a frog* a water-plant and a reed cf^^r the place 
of the fire-altar, which forms part of the Agnicayana *) : the frog 
yields protection from conflagrations and is employed a-s an instru¬ 
mens to extingmsh fire. A ^^rial^oll of this theme is the use of 
liie frog as a cure for fever: AV. 7* 116, 3. a charm against fever, 
reads; "he (the lever) that attacks, let him attack this frog." 
The rite is described by Kuu^. 32. 17 : a frog lias to be fastened 
under the bed of the patient vrho b rinsed o(J* sc that the water 
may w'ash the lover down upon the frc®. Now, those rites are 
regardwi as serious by evoryone who writes about them. Why 
should w-e cimsider tiie frog-hymn as a humorous satire ? Per¬ 
haps* bircause w^c arc not pnepiLTed to find a serious frog-hymn or 
rain-chami in the Rgveda ? There ate still oilier aq^uments. 
Haug ^ inferms us that in times of great dnmghl, when the eagerly 
expected rain will not come, twenty of thirty Bmhmatis go ti» 
river and recite this and the preceding hymn. Now\ thb combin¬ 
ation wiib JtV. 7. 102 b interesting. Tlic sfikta^^ 7, 101 ajid 7, loz 
are dedlcited to Parj^ya, the divine figtire which presides over 
the rain-clouds. 7, tor, 5 I^irjanya b implored to send rain : 
bhuva vnfdyak suniv asmi mpippatd* 4^hlr dpjdgQpdh, "m;iy 
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bcncticent rain lie oura, fruitful plains guaxded by tljc gnds'V 
By his action gra^ is produced : 7, 102, 1 ; he puts the germ in 
plants, co^ips, marcs and WDireti : 7, 102, -4, etc. It seems to me 
that the use of both 7, loz {which is only a short sOkta] and 7, 103 
io the same rite or rites may account lor the presence of the £ro^<* 
hymn in the ^veda : the sQkta dedicated to the frogs, which ace 
Parjanya*s atthnaLs {see Vaj. Saiph. 24, 21), may have been inserted 
in the corpus because it Ls connectned with one or two hymns that 
celebrate the god himself, Already in Y^ka's time ihe stikta'sy, loa 
ami 7, 103 were connected ; Yaska's explanation runs (Nir. 9, 6, 7) 
as follows; "Vasi^tha desiring rain praised I’acjanya, the hr^ 
acclaimed him. He perceiving the acclaiming frogs praised them 
with song, Yliat is what this stanza means." Other native inter- 
(ircters agree with Yaska ; Bthaddevata 6, 27 ; "the hymn 7, 103 
praLses the And Slyaua in his introcbiction to the 

hymn says: samraifafam daia parjanyast$dih santhrifSn ntflHd'dkims 
tutidvd .... v^ifkdmenaiti^ ssttuim fapyam, T ^inafl y, I refer to 
the passage in the Supar^Skhyana (9, 3). quoted by Bloomfkld ■) 
and to the passage in the Horiviupia, Vi. 95, aj, which appears to 
be strongly reminiscent of RV. 7, 103: pi/rt’angamak ^odnitipakfa- 
fdyi viraufi saha /idminihhi^^rco priyasaiyadhitrmd 

yaihd suii^yaih ptmvdryamd^ii, 

Now, although the sflktas of the ^gveda are mainly songs of 
praise and invocatiotis of the gods, and although tJiey are used 
to accompany the ubtation of oflcruigs. we meet with a number of 
texts, which diilur from the greater part of the "hymns", Part 
ol them deal with magical practices : 10, 58 and 60 are incantations 
to preserve life ; 10. 183 is a charm to procure ofispring ■ 10. ibi 
and 163 are spells directed against diseas e ; 10, 162 a spell agatiusl 
a th-mion dL-struclive ol unborn chtldrcn; 10, 166 is directed against 
meniies, 10, 145 against a ri\'al wife, i, 191 again.st poisonous 
vermin ■ 7, 53 Ls meant to induce sleep. It strikes us that most 
of these sOktas which properly speaking belong to the sphert of 
the Athar\*aveda, tidong to the letith book ; i, 191 and Z. 42 and 
43 wlikh deal with augury are the last hymns of the ftrsi and 
second books. Here we ought to ask, how iwe may explain the 
presence of these texts in the Rgveda, ^^'intvmttz appears (o lie 
feati-^fied by stating that "«s aehr bedeutsam dnO neben den 
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Hymnen an dk graOcn Gutter tini] den 0 |>fergesangen audi sotche 
^auberlieder..,, aQfgcnonimen ttrorden sind‘* *)> When we try 
to solve this question, we ought to take into account the fact that 
in Vedic tinier "idigiOTv" and "magic'' are interlaced in an almost 
inextricable way, .Again and again we meet with real magic 
in hj’nms addressed to the gods and in spells and charms we often 
find invocations of personal powers tliat are supposed to have a 
wilL Sometimes the ancient interpreters betmy their doubt or 
despair in regard to the character of a sukta ; the author of tluf 
B^addevatci, for instance, says (8^ 64 f.) 4 propus of RV. 10, lOi i 
"{tljis sDktn) is a remedy destructive of consumpdon : this hymn 
of Prajapatya's {Prajapatya Yak^manaiana is considered to be 
thi: sr-er of this stlkta) is spoken of as destroying "royal coasump- 
tion". Yaska considers tluit the hymn is addressed to India* 
Agni ; some, that it is addressed to the divinities expressed by 
name”. The couihination of the magical clement and the invoca¬ 
tion of the gods to lend their assistance b very dear: "t. ! release 
thee by oblation, to live, from unknown yak^ma (consumption) 
and from royal yah^ma. Lf now seizure ban seized him, from it, 
o Indra-and-Agm, do you release him. a. If hblife-ttme is almost 
pa^t or if he has died, if led away even to the presence of death, 
I take him from the lap of Perdition (Nirrti-); 1 have won him for 
n life of a hundred autumns. 3. With an oblation .,.. 1 liave 
taken him, that Indra may lend him unto aiitiimiis .,.. 4. Live 
increasing during a hundred autumns..,. a himdred to yon 

(shaiJ, may) Indra, Agni, Savitar, Brhaspati (give)_." Ttic first 

four verses are almost identical with AV. 3. iii, t —4: llic fifth 
stanza is AV. 8, i, ao. Now. AV. 3, 11 is used by KauJ, (27, 32 f.) 
in a general beaiing ceremony, and {58, 11) in company with 4, 13, 
I and others, in a rite for length of life. Part of the stanzas (1—4, 
ami 8, 1. 20), however, were used by Brahmans who devoted 
themselves to the study of the Hgveda and prescribed by one of 
them, Alv^dayana, in his Grhyasutra (3, 6, 4) among the texts 
which had to be recited during on oblation of boiled rice grains 
to brii^ abimt the recovery of one wlio wus ill. suffering or alTected 
with consumplicm. In S 4 nkh. Sr. SiL 16, 13, 4 the Rgviedic sukfa 
is used to heal the yajamatta. It is probable that these otigtnaUy 
popular verses were embodied in the Kgveda, when the Brahmans 
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had taken possession of the coircspondmg rites, or had recognized 
them. It is apparent from the RgvidhSna {4,, 16) that Lho Rgvedk; 
Iiymn continued to be used as a “charm". 

It has, however, been suggested by several scholars that it 
might be possible to distinguish between those parts ol the Egvedic 
texts in which the magical dement is predominant and those parts 
in which there is none. Some scholars are under the impression 
that tlic hymns in which the magical element predommales contain 
a non^magical kernel which has been cnlatged and recast after¬ 
wards. According to them, sevenil magical texts in the Rg\'cda 
must be considcTed as hymns or songs of a non-magical character, 
to which ensuing generations have added charms and incantations, 

I cjuote Wintemitz 4 propos gf RV, 6. 75: “ahnlkh dOrfte auch 
das Lied 1?V, h, 75 urspninglich dn Scblacbtgesang gewesen sein. 
den man in cinen Schlachtsegen mngcwandelt hat, Wahrend nam- 
lich einzelnc Verse dieses Liedes von groOer dichterischcr Schhn- 
heit und namenUich durch ktihne Bilder ansgeaeidmet sind. be* 
wegen sich andere Verse gaez in der troefecnen, kunstlosen Spracbe 
dcr ZanberUeder. Nicht wic cinZaub«rJied.sondem wie ein Schlacht- 
gesang klingen die ersten drei Verse: (he adds a translatioa)’'. 

II is to be feared that bis view is rather subjective, ] do not take 
it for granted that the second stanza especially b quite unlike a 
magical text: dhdnvan^ gA' dhdnvattijim jayema dhdnvana 
samddojay^a | dhdnu^ Mlr&r <tpakdmdnt krnoU dhdnvtmS simJA 
■pradiio jayema. In the Athar\'avcda wc bnd many stanzas of 
the same character: nitaphorical cuiistmction of tlic verse is a 
much used device in its magical texts *), c.g, 4, 10, 2—3; 11,1—3. 
Ibe optative mood is found also in Atharvanic texts, ftloreovcr, 
I b £(f foil tid/mano tnahimit' piptfrtu "let the might of the armour 
proicct you" sountU like AV. sd tva rAffrsya siihhrtam bilthariu 
"let him bear you. well-borne, unto kingdom'*; cf. dso AV. 8: 5. 
22 f su tjra rakfaiit s^Tvatatf ; padas beginning with h>a and con¬ 
taining a person of the imperative are rather numerous. As 
to liic third stanza the words yrffmi are found ahtr> 12, 3, age 
ydjcM d^fvd' pdtm r'tpiyd yS', and RV. 5. 80. 6b: g. 46. 2 h; 96, 
24 h. The words sdniant pHydyatiti are like sdniait^ pantyifnd^ 
AV. 6, QZ, 2d. Granting Wintemitz is right in stating the literary 
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of 1 vvoulrl mnuul tJiereadt-'r of the high degree 

of literary endeavoirr rcpri'sentct) by a considembSe numlMir Of 
Atharvanic hext^. Tht* imr and tuLtlte dsarms of ihe Athiin'aveda 
are dmractcrued by their extent and vigour, and some of them 
contain stanxaa of outstanding aesthetic merit, AV. 5, 20 and 21, for 
example, dedicated to the war-drimi and quoted by Kaii£. 16, i 
and a in a battle-rite to infuse terror into the army of the enemy, 
arc. in t fifl main, beautiful poems; 5. 5- "' iMien the wife 

(of the enemy) hears the voice of the drum that speaks to a far 
distance, let she suppliant and starting up b}* the sound, snatch 
her child to her arms and run, frightened at the clash of deadly 
weapons,” To pul it shortly 11 do not agree with the staod-poitit 
that the metrical texts of the Venia contain either hymiu; and 
songs of high literary merit {''Verse von groQer dichtenscher 
Schenheit”) or dry and artless magical fornjulas: as 1 see it, we 
meet with many a magical text of the sajue aesthetic qualtties 
as the beautiful non*magical stanaas, w'hicti WintemiU admires 
with good reason. The same is true of spells and charms in the 
literature of other peoples. 

I will not dwell any longer upon lEiese magical texts. Besides 
the invocations of the gttds and a number of Uicaniatiuns etc. 
some “secular hymns” arc said to form part of the l^gveda.; "Und 
noch bedcutsomer iat es, daO sich aucb rlnige gaiiz weltlicfie Ge- 
dichtc unter die hiHligen Lieder nnd Opfcrgestngc des Rjgvf.da 
gemischt bahen" In this paper I will deal with this subject, 
the " secular hymns" in the Kg^'cda, and especially with the humo¬ 
rous. dertave and satirical texts, which many a. scholar admits. Win- 
temit2 is indeed nut the only one who has iliat opinioti. Renou-) 
holds that “to Rgveda ,.,. ne manque pas de po^cs ossez diffti- 
retiis de ceux-l.^, et dont on sc dcmaiide comment ils ont fait Icnr 
cliemin h travers la composition script uraire: dts dialogues drama- 
tiques..... des poesies ptiilatXfpIiJques, mystkiues, meantatoiics, 
des chansons rythmant le tra™!!, dcs ^bauches de satin;'’. Another 
we]l-know*ti stdiolar, MoodoncU, in the Introduction to his useful 
VWic Reader^} says: "Hardly a score of the hymns are secular 
poems." In a chapter "Secular Matter in the RigvEda” he 
deals with "secular hymns; mythological dialogues; didactic 
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IijTniis; riddles; oosmpgouic hynins; ‘'praises ol gifts" ; geogra¬ 
phical data; historkial data; occapatioiu; amusements." In 
roy opiaion, the head-line at the beginning of this diapter does 
not bear on a conadeiablc part of its contents. About IiaJf a 
dozen sQktas consist of speculations on the origin cd the utirld 
through tltc agency of a Creator dilicrent from arty of the ordinary 
gods« nay^ one of them fio, 129) says that the Vforld has anscn 
without any creative action or cooperation of a god or personal 
power ; 'Tay the creation of this (universe) the gods (cotnc) after¬ 
wards". The statement that the existent was produced Irom the 
non-existent is found in RV. lOj 72^ 2 and where it says that 
Brahnuioaspiati ioiged together ihts world like a smith; then 
arose in succession the earth, the spaces, AdtU and Dak^, and 
after Aditt were Iwrn the gods, who brought forth the sun. t>ther 
passages show that in the cosmoiogicat speculation of the authors 
the sun was regarded as an important agent of generation. Its 
nature became more and more abstract till at last it became a 
supreme god. In in, 121 it Ls PrajSpati, who measured out space, 
who makes heaven and earth stand firm, who was the first-born 
of all beings and who acts as creator of the earth. In the cos- 
tnogciiic views of the BiShmaaas which, caitying on these specula¬ 
tion.'?, require the agency of a creator, this creator is PtnjSpati or 
the personal Brahmii, who is not only father of gods, men, and 
demons, but is the AH, It would appear to me that we have no 
motive to call the cosmogonic sQktas of the Rgvvda secular because 
the powers and agents acting in them are distinct from the ordinary 
gods. 

According to Macdonoil "one of the most noteworthy" of the 
Bccuiar poems is the long wedding hymn 10,85, But to '’primitive" 
or "sani-prmiitive*’ man maiTtagc is not a "secuiar" matter, 
Marriage to him ts a transition into a neur state of life, a crisis, and 
us such marriage is exposed to dangerous fnllntwiu of power *). The 
potencies revealed in sex intercourse arotist' anxiety and inspire 
fear, so they must be restrained In Vedic times too coliabitation 
with a virgin was a dangerous act, because the gajidharx'U Viivo- 
vasu was believed to be the possessor uf her . Ihendon: the husband 
ought to recite the following stanza (RV. 10, S5, 22, cp. 21 and 
AV, i^, 2, 53) = Raise fivrm here, O Viivdvjun) i with homage we 
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praise yoq ; seek anetheTj wafttan (maiden), noite Ike wife with 
the husband". In the Grhyasutras a period of ciusttty for the ncwjy- 
mairicd ooxiple is presoibed, and as the V'edic marriage ceremonies 
do not oontain any saggestion that by a previous rite the danger of 
interference with \’irginhy was removed, the first nights may have 
seemed too dangerous a period to allow of immediate consinttma-’ 
tion of the marriage ^). And as it is in the pou’er of the bride to 
bewitch the young husbaitd and his family, he redtes RV. lo, 85, 
44 ; "Be not of evil eye, nor bringing death to your husband, (but) 
bring luck to the cattle, (and) be kindly disposed and full of spkn* * 
dour; give birth to heroes, love the gods, be friendly, bring luck 
to (our) two-footed ones and to (our) four-footed ones", More- 
over, the transirion to mairiage demands not only measures of 
defence, but implies also an "induction'' of power. Thus the com¬ 
munal meal, being in widespread use, is known also la the Vedic 
marriage ritual 

The fact that the bridal couple take their meals together means 
cominuiiity, but it is just as much a aactameni: a power is intro¬ 
duced into life and is at the same time controlled ; "for rites arc 
always creative, but also always regulative: they signify not 
only the piercing of a fountain, but further tire laying of a channel 
for its stream" *), The ‘ induction'' of power may be a magical 
act: for instance die rite called jihnaroiiaoa whidi is performed 
by the bride and bridegroom tf^ether under (he direction of a 
priest, uhfj makes them step onto a stone with their right feet, 
saying : "Come, step you both on (this) stone : be firm like a stone." 
But in other stanzas gods arc invoked to lend their assistance and 
to grant the prayers of the couple: RV. 10, 85, 47 "Let the . 411 - 
Gods, let the Waters unite our hearts 1 let Mdtariivan, let Chdlar 
and DcstrT unite us I", 45 I "Cause this (wtimaii}, o bountiful 
India, to be lucky and a mother of sons", Now, RV’', 10, 83, 
6—17 describe ilie u'edding of SDry,i ^thc dai^hter of the Sun) and 
Soma, the Mixut, which is regarded as the divine prototype of 
human marriage; part of the verses of 10, 83 loaccocn- 

pony wedding rites. These few remarks will do t Vedic marriage 
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wis a sacmiirtital commiinion and H is quite inaccutate to csJl 
the Surji-Ssukta a secular poem, 

''There arc also five funeral hymns (ro, 14—l6}’'f Macdoiiell 
conlinucs. "four of these are addressed to deities coneerned with 
the future life: the last, however, is quite secular in tone", Fot- 
luiiately, Wintemitz*) gave utterance to a difftreut opinion: 
"Daft aber Verse fiir rituellc Zweeke verfalJt and doch von hohet 
dichterUchcr Schtinlieit sein khnnen, das beweL^n die Toten* 
bestattungali«^er.'* Indeed, the verses of this silkU are used in 
the ritual; "Go away, Death, dong a distant mad whidt Is youra 
here, other than that the gods go upon. ( speak to you having 
sight and bearing; do not hurt our progeny and our berties", 
this initial verse is used several times in Kauiika. "s. Come, 
obstructing the track of Death, assuming a Ufetttne that will be 
extended further on. Increasing in children and riches, become 
pure and cleansed, o you who are worthy of sacrifice." This 
stanza b used in a ritual efiacing of the footsteps (e.g. KauS 71, 
19: Man. G. S, 3. t, 13), test the dead man and the powers of 
Death should follow the living. Other stanzas (ii ff.) are redted 
to earth ; "Be to liim easy of access ; covet him as a mother her 
son witii her skin”, and to the dead man : "Let Yama there make 
seats for you." To put it briefly: funeral rites and the veraea 
accorapanying them were not a secular matter to the Vtrdic Indians. 
For all that, granting that the b^uiin as a whole is not dedicated 
to Indra, Agni or to any of the otlier gods that are addressed in 
the greater part of the suktas. we find the names of Mrtyu, DliStar 
(5). Tvastar ffik Prthivi (ii ; 12], Yama {13), Besides, the Brhad- 
devata gives the following explanation (7, 10 fi.): "The {next) 
four (stanzas 1 10, 1ft, 1—4) are (in) praise of Death and are nppU* 
cable to the funeral ceremony. Stanza to, tft, 3 prays for a long 
life fur Uiose who have escaped death :5 is addressed to Dh^' 
tar, 6 to Tvastar,..and concerning the stanzas in which no 
deity is mentioned, this text has (16 1 .); "One should state the deity 
of 10. iS, 7—9 to bi: Death. For in the formulas (in which it is) 
not expressly mentioned, one should state the deity from the 
ceremony. When there is lack (of a deity) from the cvideucfi of 
the formula .slid the ceretneny ns well, Prajapatt b the deity." 
If MacdonelJ had intended to argue that the contents of RV. 10, 
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iS are uf a different character as cranpatet! with the grenter pari of 
the hvnin^ of the lie sliould have expressed hinisetf other¬ 

wise ; the term "ifeciilar" may cause misapprehenaion. 

Moreover, may we expect to find profane or secular texta. m 
the sense modem man attaclies to these tennii ? U It possible to 
distingnish between 'aeculnr” or "profane" and "non-sectilar", 
between "temporal'' or "secular" and its opposite in times that 
saw the origin of these Vedic auhtas ? In my opinion it is not. 
certainly not in tlic way we can mEike such distinctions as far M 
modern literature is ooncintied. In a society, where characteristic 
primitive aspects of the human state of mind and of human cul¬ 
ture are predominant—and the Vedic poets were members of such 
a society—the religious, the magico-rcligkuis element cannot 
be detached from the other provinces of culture, from the other 
domains of human thought and activity. In a “primitive culture 
the \'arji>U5 provinces of cnlture, such as retigkm, art, science, 
social life etc, are not (not yet) independent and separate domams 
of thought and action. For modem, western, intellectual man^ 
but this modem man is an abetmetion—roany a httnmn activity 
Hes beyond the reach of religion, and many an event or natural 
phonotneoon is explained and studied by hitn without religion, 
but to primitive man the range of the religious and magico-religious 
is much wider * *), 

But let us pass in review some of the stuaJled secular sOktas 
of the Rgveda. Tlie first example of "wcltliche Gedichte” in the 
ligvedai mentioned by WintemitE*), is 9. iia : "So linden wir r.B. 
RV. g, II3 mitten unter den Sonvalicdem ein satiiisches Gedicht, 
welches fiber die majmtgfachen Wiinsche der Menschen spottet, 
Miiiglich, daf] es nur dadurch Aufnahme in die Kg^'tda-Suiphitfi 
geJunden hat, weil esn witxiger Diaskeuast darauf verfaUen isl, 
jedem Vers den liQchst unpasscndcu Refrain : "Dcm Indra srromc 
Soma jtu” anzuhangen." The sukta may be iranslated as fol¬ 
lows; "i. Different indeed are our skill and talents ; the functions 
of the hmnun beings are of many and different kinds ; the car¬ 
penter wants a thin g that is broken, the physician somehotly 
who is wounded, the brahman one who presses out the soma,—-for 
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Indra, o eoina, flow abtmdantZy. 2 . With dr>' pUnt.s (to fan the 
Are with wings of bitdH, with stones (an\-iJs) and the 

smith looks for one w'ho possesses gold (to buy something),— 
for Indra etc, 3^ I am ,1 poet, papa is a doctor, mnxtuna grinds 
the grain; with t’atioiis taJents, with otii knowledge we all wish 
to obtain property, w'e mn after (it) like (herds after) the cows, 
—for Indra etc. 4, The coiriage-hoise tongs for an easy-going 
carriage, seducers laughing (assent), the masculmc member the 
hairy fcnvile genUals, the frog water.—for litdra etc,". Winter- 
nita is not the only scholar who does not accept the hnrdoi. Gmtt- 
manii was of opinion that the 4th stanza was a later addition ; 
besides, he remarked : "Diffi Immoristische Liefd gididrt ursprung^ 
lich nidit hierher. Es hat mil dem Soma (the genera) subject of 
tlie 9th book) nichts zn thun imd isl nnr dmxdi den hier an^las- 
senen Refrain,.., den SomoUodom angepasst/' It is, however, 
an awkward method to mutilate a text befme exbaustiug all means 
to interpret it rightly. Von Schroeder*) argued that ensuing 
gcncratioiis tried to cfhice the secular character of the song by 
adding to each stanza the words "For India. □ soma, flow abun- 
damly", whicli do not go with its contents. HUJebrandt*) too 
Strikes out these wrords. Other scholars, however, defended them ; 
Deussen ') by arguing that they have a satirical character : "DaO 
Gott India elgentfich, so gut wie andere Lento, eid Egoist ist. dem 
es vor allcm daranf ankommt, tiichtig Soma tw trinken, das log 
am Eijcje in seinem ganzen Cliaiaktor, aber man durfto es doch nicht 
sogen, es wdre denn in dcr Wdso des satirical rogue, wclcher RV. 9, 
I.I3 launig schildeitj wie alJes in der VVelt dem oigenen Vorteil 
nachstrebt,.. It is, Imwever. on incorroct statement that 
Vedic man did not dare to say that Indra was fond of soma and 
tliat drinking was s very impoHant business to him, The Rgveda 
is studded with passages that point mil the contrary; 1. 5* G "To 
the drinking of soma you were bom, India"; ; "let the swift 
juices of the soma enter you. rndia"; i, fl. 7 "(India,) whose belly, 
which more than anyone rise's drinics soma, swells like the fjcean"; 

9 f i; 2 ; I. 21, r ; i, 32, 3 etc. etc. Geldner*) charactemed 
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the sflktA a ‘'tuuDOristische Au-^lasaung liber tlas Treiijen tier 
Mensdien mn Getd ssn gewtiincu". But did he OTicrlftok the fact 
that In the Rgveda there are a great many allusions to the peisonoJ 
interest ol the poet and his employers ? Did he forget tliat Vedic 
literature had no othtu* * aim In view Ilian the induciicing of powt!f$, 
the tavour of the gods, the granting of wishes, the destruction of 
enejiiics, the driraig off of evil, the striding after peisotiaJ advantage 
ol any kmd: prospiiity, n long Kfe-tiine. children, wealth, iiidOneiice, 
health ? Cp.. e.g., RV. i, g "yt’c incite yon, Indra, that we 
may acquire riches" ; i, 6 , to "we ask Indra for gain, either froin 

this world or from heaven i, to, i? "drink, o Lidra- 

our sotna, do thou prolong our life, Jet the ^ obtain a thousand” ; 
I, 2g, 1—7 "hold out to us, o Indra, the prospect of a thousand of 
beautiful cows and horses" ; i, 53, ii "let us praise yrm, possessiog 
man y heroes fsonsj by your aid, prolonging our Ufe-tlmc in future" : 
i> 5 +j It "do thou, 0 liidra, bestow ut>on us vigour that Increases 
prosperity, a great might, a strong power to domint'er meu ; pio^ 
tcct our patFOiis, saw the lords who institute sacrifices, help us 
to obtain tidies, reheshment (food-of^'vigour) and diildren"; 
I, S4, 30 : t. 131. ? c<c- etc. 

According to Von Schitieder^} this stikta is the text of a miinic 
pby; in an extraordinarily long argumviilation he tries to show 
that during the V'edic Sonm-sacriflee festivities and jiagiiants must 
have been in use, and that mimltr plays formed pari of th»e inteo 
meiKos between the sacriiicUt ceremonies. TJius this little aUkta 
becomes a wild scene of reveliing by a masked crew of vegetation- 
spirits dancing to mu-fit and stuging the u‘ords of the text. I 
cannot agree with Von Schroeder ‘J. 

As rightly remarks, this sSkta U of a popular cborae- 

ter, "Dieseo volkstlimlichen Charakter driickt der Refrain aus. 
Es (g, ti3—ti4j Bind Licder, die licsm Somapressen gesungen war¬ 
den und fiir ihre Volkstiimlichkeit ireten auch die N'umen ihrer 
Vk'rfasscr ein: $iSu Ahgirasa und lCi§yapa, Namen, die eum Athar- 
vaveda in noUer Beziehung stehen, d. Ji- dem Veda, der in das 
Lrbcn des Volkes am tiefsten eingegriflen hat. Den Refrain strd- 
chen, hdOt also die Liedcr ihrer Eigenheit vSllig berauben." In 
this connection 1 refer to Sayaoa (ad RV. g, 112.1); fjfr d^adibhis 

h L voo Schioedcr, KlTiterium wd MimaB Im ftiswd* p fl. 
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Hhhih tonio^yajanuttjaya mafms<^ vinodmam 

kunmhn ^ha .... 

Indted the tone of % iiz—ii^ which lire additic»xi£ to the 9th 
book') differs from th^t of the greater part of the soktas. Ajid 
this peculiar chajacter has given rise to mbunderstanding. As 
1 see it, this sOkta is not a satire or a hiunorous text: the author 
describes the \Tirious wayn in uhidi people seek their own advan¬ 
tage : die brahma n shows his desire to win a rich patron just as 
Dtheis seek other things to meet theh needs. Between the lines 
one should read : "Indra^ give them (give us) the things they (we} 
long for^ each in his own way^* *; the author adds* "for theCp o 
ludra, who art fond of soma, this beverago mu^t floiv abundandy "^; 
for the more India drinks the more he will he aide to help the poet 
and his employers. My interpretation does not differ tmich bnm 
the explanation given by Oldciiberg *), which I discovered after¬ 
wards : ""Die Vennutung ist nicht gew‘agt, daO die Pciinte sein 
Wunsch war, semerseits zu ertangen, was ihm so notwendig wai^ 
wie das Wasser dem Frosch. Utid da er uns verrat^ dalJ cr A^iilA 
war^ so ist weiter vielJdcht zu vcrmuicnH daB es im ganzen Lied 
die Worte brahftta sunvdniam sind+ die im nachsten Zu* 

sammenhang mit seinen eigenen Beddrtnissen stehen. Zieht man 
dann noch dm Refrain vom str6mendcn Soma in Betracht, so 
ergibt sich, meinc ich, dail wir hier den Text fur das Wunsch* 
somaopfer eines Brahmanen Eiaben w^erden, der einen swnprfi* 
sudite, — viellcicht dann weiter auch andrer Leute* die fiir ihren 
Beruf Knndschaft wihisditenp Wahrend dcr Soma durch die SeOie 
floB^ WTjrde das Lied von den tid'nddhiyo vorgetragerL 

Fs war besiimiiu dcr t/Al dieses die Hfflillung zu sichem/* 

It would appear to ine that this sukfa (9* iia) with respect to 
tone and atmosphere U a countopart of RV. S, So, the si^kta of 
the girl Apala. The words bidrdy^^o pdri occur also 8, So^ 
jd, and tlie "nursery-word'' fala "papa, father*' b faund only in 
tlifcM two parts of the Rgveda, The following is a translation : 
"'1. A girl going down for water also found sioma in the stn^am i 
taking it home, she said: "To Indra I will pti!^ vou, to Sakrm 
I will press you."^ z. (To Indra): "You, my dear Urd (?) •), who 

li t* ^ Oklf^nlKT^. I He HyrAtniii UM I UeirEithD unrl textijaichiclit- 
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go yonder, lookiiig at every tioii^. drink this togth^pressod (swma), 
accompanied by grain, gniel, cake and a recitation of praise. 3, 
We wish to know tbw, (but) we do not understand thee" ; (to the 
soma ;J "gtadualSy, as it were, <iuitc gradually, as it were, flow 
abundantly foe ludra, 0 soma". 4. Will he be able (to do it), 
wll he do (it), will he make us better (happier) ? Sliall wti, who 
were hostile to a hiisbiind, go and meet India ? 5. (To India t) 
"These three surfaces, o India, ranse to grow over: the head of 
(my) faUier, the field, and here upon my belly. 6. Yonder field 
of Ours and tliis body of mine, and also toy father s head, all these 
make hairy," 7. In the hole of the cliaiiot, in the hole of the cart, in 
the hole of the j'oke. o thou w'ho hast strength a hundredfold, liuving 
cleansed her three times, thou hast made Ap<tJa sunskinned," 
The popular chameter of this sflkta has been seen aJ.so by HUle* 
brandt *): consider the naive way in ivhich the girl tries to come 
into contact ivilh the god, the liimptc offerings: a cate and mush, 
the undoubtedly primitive method of pressing the soina •), the 
sort of defects which the girl wishes the god to cure;far tom being 
world'Shaking, they are of great momeni in the domestic circle, 
Conaidfir also the popular style of the sukia, the simple narrative 
in the first stamta, etc, Tlie Jairmniya-Brahmaea (i, aao) *) 
interprets this sfikta as a story (itih^): "Apal5 Atreyi liad nmles 
or a bad skin. She desired : 'May I get rid of my bad complexion. 
She saw this sSman; with it she praised. Goitig down to the 
tirtha (a descent into a rii,'tr), slie found a soma-stalk. This she 
chewed.,., Intlra nut thither ..., She recited ; "A girl ®tc- 
(vs. 1)" ...It is. however, also possible to follow the itihasa 
related by Sadgumiiflya and to identify Apala and the girl in the 
first stanaa. WTiilc Yaska called thb silkta an itihisa (see B^d' 
dvva.lk (6. 107). Saunaka cumidwed it as a hymn addressed to 
India. In a sense, both ancient intcrpreiem are right, I do not 
mention the modem ititerpietations *) and to save space will only 


"teimra fit uly uimal loi tsl OJt toiumut ipoeiw)" wngcrnisl, and •lUtcnifh 
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set forth my awn view. Adhering in tie mam to tlie opinion of 
Hillebmndt 'J. I bdieve that the teat destnibcs the story of a 
girl u'ho suffered from hairicssncss (and perhapiS also from skin- 
discase)* According to the Dhamiai^stm {see hlanu 3, 8J ^ no one 
LS alloH'ed to many such a giil, becau^ she vdll bring mhifortune 
to her husband The mention of the baldness of her father and 
of the Imrrenncss of the field, omitted by the BrbAddevata and 
^Iguruiifya, must be regarded as an "Analogimnbcr".. The 
silkta reSates an event which was regarded to be historicaJ; it 
must have been used by girls, who were in the unfavourable condi¬ 
tion meant by Maim 3, 8, By redting the sQkta and by offering 
the simple gifts fa cake etc,} they hoped to touse into action the 
mysterious pow^t which the silkta explained, and to bting about 
the miraculous cure of their disease, mentioned in the last stanza 
of tt, Mow, this lost stanza occurs also in the nuptial texts of the 
Athurvaveda (14, i, 41), where it is used during the ritual bathing 
of llie bride ; see also Ap. G, SB. 4, 7-—S. Besides, it is used by 
the Manava G. SB. {1, 8. 11) in the rite of spruikliti|; the bride 
with uniter after she has been accepted by "the receiver". The 
same text (1, ro, 7) describes the rite which b alluded to in RV. 
81 7: "having placed the bride under the left yokc-liob.... 

he sprinkles water on her (through the hole)" *); it orders, however, 
another verse to be used. It seems to me that here the Bmhtnan.s 
in their official ceremonies borrowed a rite from popular ceremonies *) 
—which they did fteqiicntiy—; these popular ceremonies we can 
learn from the contents uf Itgvcda 8. 80, which itself rcpreseida 
tlie verses people used whibt performing them. Tile makii^ use of 
the rile of tlic yoke ■) and the mention of Indm's name in the 
sGkta may have caused its bcuig inserted in the corpus of the 
Rgveda, 

The next sttkta we deal with is the SQ-^lled hymn of the drunkon 
Indra. RV. to, J19. When we peruse some works un the Ifgvcda. 
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uw set that the ofimkm prevails that this $Qkta is a nionoJo^c ol 
Incira when tme day he was drunk after haviitg drunk too much of 
the soma-iuioe, "In dem Lied RV, lo. fiihrt tins «n Sanger 
den tmnkenen Lidra vor, wie or einen Monolog hilt und ilbqrtcgt, 
vpas er tnaclien soU" — '"So wUl ich's machen, nein. so", "ieh will 
die Erde hicr. nein, ich Hill sie dorthiu sctaen" tisw. —, wolwi 
jede Stroplie mit dem vieEsagendcn Refrain endet : "Habe fch 
denn voin Soina gctnmken ?” According to Getdner *) this 
sukta would be a "Sclbstlub des bctnmkKnen Indni". Herteirj 
regarded it as a "driunatbche& Lied ; Selbstgesprach des tninke-^ 
nen itidia", Keith as "the boast of the dranken Ltdra" *); Renou *) 
remarks; "il s*agit d'un persoimage Kte (peut-Stre Lidra?)*’. 
Other ichulars said rightout tlmt in their opinion the poet wanted 
to make fun of the god: "Die Krone dieser Verspottungen des 
Indra aber bildet doch wnhl das beruhmte Lied lO, 119, in wetchem 
der Gott auitritt, stark von Soma ajigetnmketi, in seligstcr Geber* 
laune, m diui tolisteii StreietteR aufgelegt luui renommie' 

rend, wobei der schwief Qbersetzbare, rtUpsartige Refrain {hueU 
sim&syS'p^m Hi) den SchlOsset dieser seltsamen Situation Uefert"*). 
According to Von Schioedw *) the tact is a joke, "tin Schor^spieL 
tin Schcrzmonolog...daau beatimint, eiitc festfrohe (OpfetJ- 
versammlung in hcilercr Weise ru ergStieii,... Es giUifiru*,,.. 
zum Gestande der Opferfeste .,,, {und) bUdete.,,, ntir die kiinst- 
lerisch vollcndete Pragiing nines wahischeinlinh uraJten Scherzes". 

Other authots, however, called the correctness of this uide-aptead 
view in question. Oidenbcfg*) argued that the words deviibhyo 
kairyav^haHup (st. 13) are not used in connection witJi Indra, An¬ 
other scholar *) regarded our SQkta as "cin altes Trinklied, in dem 
ein yedischer Singer die begeistemde Wirkung dts Somatrankea 
aoi seine eigene Petson schildert", Wtnteniftz **), however, rightly 
rejected the Mea of a profane drinking-song, rince the soma waa 
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not ii popular intoxicating liquor i moreovi?r, lie says, the stanzas 
7—12 cannot hav-e bi^n uttered by a himian being. It is a pity 
that we are not sure about the meaning of the last vensc ; if vvt 
may trandalc it by '"tmtti my house 1 go invigorated as Agni to 
the gods, . . (grJie ydmy dramkri^ dn^hyo havyavd'hmmh }—this 
tmnllation was suggested by my a&sbtant, Mias H. j.de Zwarl— 
this stanza might give iss a valnabk hint in favour of the opinion 
of Bergaigne») who bdd that * *Me pcrsoniiage qui d&xit Ics eflets 
du !^nui sur lui-m^c«.« . n’esi autre eti r^altt^ qiie rauteur 
intme du morceau"^ Also Vodskov *) assunK'd that the poet 
describes the experiences of a bralunan. The Danisb scholaTp 
howe\'er, regards the sukta. as ironical: . den almindelige 

Dmnkerioglk og DrankerEantasier, som Rig-Veda selv tradieode 
og sagkyndigt ironberer med i lo^ 09''. 

It would appear to me that it is the poet's own drtmkenu^^ 
which is described, not, however, a ^^dgar stale of intoxication, 
but the ctsi^sy iif a man, who intentionally had drunk a sufhciecit 
quantity of soma to intoxicate ttimself, and after having 
reached the state of inebriety experienced a supranormaJ slate 
of being, a sort of omnipotence and bliss. W'h^n we peruse the 
sil^kta^ supposing an ecstatic being to be the person who speaks, 
theun I believe, wc do not meet with anything nnmtelligibte. As 
is well known, the exaltation ol the ecstatic confers an extraorditutry 
powerfulness*); even nature seems to be dominated by him; 
cf. vs. 9 and 10 of our stikta. This power may involve destructive 
rage (cf. vs. 10). esdmordinury enetgy {cL vs. g)^ productive capa¬ 
city (d. 10, 5}* The ecstatic does not think; revelation wimcs to 
him (cf. vs. 4), It seems as Ihough the whole world w<n:e moving 
within hinj (cl. Vf* 6^). He does not w-alk, Ite soars (cf- vs. £ ; 
3; I2)p he or hU becomes rckai^ed from the dog of earths 

It is said of ecstatics that they believed they could leave tbdr 
body as if it was a Corpse (cl. vs. iij. 

Although 1 rtgard the book on ecstasy etc. in Vedk India writteti 
by Hauer *) as more than once overshooting the mMk—his inter- 
pretations of the texts are iiol always convincing^ tie oft^ tries 
to read more in ttiem ihan I should like to do—, it tias (after 
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ijccasiniial rcmarfcs by Oldcnberg and Giirbe •( E»eii proviid 
that ecstatic practices then existed •_[. In rcgaitl with R^'. 

119 Hauer does nut disagree with tlie view of those scholar who 
ha^-E called it 'the drunken Indra” *): RV. 10, 119, das ‘ clcn 
Ilausch des Tndra beschreibt". He adds however: “doclj 1 st 
ja wold schoii die Beschreibmie der Wirkung dcs Soma auf Indra 
cin BflWtU dafSr. dalj ihn dcr Opfert-r an skh sclbst erprobt hatie". 

1 think, a comparison with othw texts of the Kgt'eda, where we 
hear about practices which we may consider as ecstatic, will 
oonvinc* us that it is the ecstatic himself who speaks and who 
describes his own experiences. To begin with, I refer to RV. 
10, 136, the sukta of the ke£tn, "the long-haired one”. It has 
already been remarked by OJdenbcig that this sCkta describes 
"das orgtastische Treibcn dcr alien vedischen Wdt, noch anver- 
cdclt von dem Erlasungsdurst, der die Asketen huddhistischer 
Zcjtcn bewegte, noch gana in die lOhen Fonnen ivildcn Medirin* 
manneitums gebaniit'*x The raedicine-manj the precursor of thd 
doctor, but of the priest also, possesses a power that is snperioT 
to himself. In 1 dm, when ha has attaiiifid the stale of ecsta^, 
cictTiiordinaTy power manifests itself {cf. vs, 6] ; he is filled with 
the god or posstased (cf. 2 : 5 )- Then he can go up into the 
aether or smir into the atmosphere (cf, vs, 3 f 4}, and bis ixaly 
completely loses its sense of orientation ; it seems as though it is 
nowhere at all, but is simply hovering in sfwce *). He crosses 
tlie sea (d. vs. 5); he takes alcohol, opium and other poisons ^ 
mcatis of bringing about ecstasj', and these drinks etc. he subli- 
mates into the beverage of Use gods (cf, vs, d) : he U umted with 
the gods : "in the drunken yon can see plainly that tlicre i-s a link 
with God"(Cf. vs. ^ ; 5 )- 

N'ow, in 10, 136 the ecstatic b called a muni Afterwards a 
muni is especially an ascetic or a devotee who has taken the vow 
of silence, but here it is dearly a man who is driven by an (inward) 
impulse, who is inspired or possessed. This mcaninig of the word, 
found iilso in other Vedic texts, corresponds with that of the 
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cognate terms in Greet: /tdnic "a seer or diviner”, fmtvoiwt 
”1 am beside tnysdf, t rage*', ^avia "inspired frenzy ; enlfrusiasm, 
madness**. RV. 7, 56. S tfre froat of the Maruts b compared to a 
mani: dhunir miinir wa '’boisterous as a muni", an expression 
which may point to ecstatic practices. AV. 7. 74, i, a text, used 
by KauS. 32, 8 in a healing ceremony, mentions "the root of tiie 
divine muni" : roots are attributes of primitive doctors ; oompere 
also RV, 10, 97, 6, where the man to whom the herbs came is cd)ed 
a mpra "an inspired and ecstatic man'*, hht^aj “a. doctor" and "a 
killer of es*il beings and dispelkr of disease". The Ait. Br. 0 , 33 
relates the stury oi the muni Aitaiawho saw tlte life of Agni, 
about which he began to "chatter" to hb sons; one of them, 
approaching him, seized his mouth, saying; "oar father lias 
takeu leave of bb senses”. The munt answered him ; "go hence I, 
you have been a sluggard in spoiling my speech ; I was about to 
make the cow of a hundred (years of) life, man of a thousand 
(years).,,/' The prattle of Aitaia^ is life, the author adds. 
So, madness and extraordinary power are characteristics of a muni. 

Ifow, these "hymns”, 10,119 and 10, 136, are to a great extent 
similar in aim and tendency. In both the sUktas the person speak" 
ing soars into the atmosphere, leaving his body behind in both, 
lie is master of space and can dominate nature and do marveUDus 
deeds. Thai tlie ecstatic aspired to a higher state of heing, to 
divine existence and immortality, that he hoped to attain super¬ 
natural power, the company of tiie gods etc. etc., and that he 
considered the soma to be a means of reaching tb&t power and 
that state of being, is evident from a sufficient number of texts. 
I refer to RV. 8. 48 which is a glorifitsLtioa of the property of the 
soma to produce ecstasy. In the ftret stauza the poet praises the 
delicious food he Itas drunk, "meditatively and with the right intnl- 
Itgence , the food whicti gives him V4rii'<u : "room, freedom, 
comfort". In vs. z he says : "You have entered us, be unlimited, 
avert the anger of Ujc gods ; o soma, who enjoys the fellowship 
oi Indni, may you incTea.se our wealth ..,The third stanza 
is (]uite dear : "We have drank soma, ive have bcconie immortals. 
We have attained to the light, wc have found the gods. Evil 
cann ot touch us nor can man do us any harm, i> you tlnit are tm- 
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miTTtal I" In 4 nnd 7 Qic poet &sks the 5onia to proEong 

his life-time, in 5 he implores the drink to grant him protection ^}, 
In the sixth verso he : "make me hrilUont just Uke fire that 
has bw'ii produced by attrition ..., then being in a state of mtow- 
catiem I bend my thoughts towards you", 9. 'You arc the 
guardian of onr body, in every limb you have youi seal... 

II. “Weakness and disease stand aloof, they tied, the exhausting 
ones, they have been afraid. The power^ soma entered us: 
we have come (to the place), where they prolong their life-time 
(where one pmlongs...Now, the fourth pada of this stanjta 
appears also in the AV.; 14. a, 36d. after the verses which the young 
huchani) uses to drive oil the gandharva who had dominated the 
bride*): . we have made the gandharva go up from here ; 

that god lias gone to the highest place ; wc etc." Moreover, it is 
found Man. G.S. 7, 5d (where praiaram na where it forms 

part of a stanza used on the creation of the ceremonial sleeping 
on the ground (pratyavaiohana), when the period, in which the 
snakes are very dangerous, b over. *) Besides, the p&da occuts RV. 
I, 113, i6d, in a h>Tnn dedicated to Xliasi "Kbc, the living vital 
spirit has come to (into) us ; dark now tias gone away, light comes. 
She made ftce the uay that the sun might come, we have come 
etc.", '*d.h. wo ein nener Lcbcnsabschnitt, tin ntmer Tag b^^inni" *). 
In the same way the person who after the period in which the 
serpents are exttemely dangerous lies down again on his usual 
couch on the soil, and the man who after having driven away 
the gandharva takes possession of hie wife, arc said to enter a 
ptacx fir a state in which tliey “prolong" their Uic-time; they 
enter a new phase. So docs the man who has drunk soma. The 
I2th verse reads: "The soma, o Fathers, which has been drunk in 
our hearts, entered (us who aie) mortals, itself being immortal,,, 
13. "You, o Soma, joining our fathL-rs, have penetrated earth and 
heaven,,,," 14 and 15 ask tlu! soma, for help and footed ion. 
All important text is also the second purt of RV. 9, iij, called 
by Giassmann *} a "Bittc an den .... Soma ura wligcs Lcbcn". 
The following is a translation of stanzas 7— it : "7. Where is 

Sc 4 nljD Ci't^xier, Dvr In AuiwnliL If, KoomKirit^, p. ra6, 
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unLjdiaustcd {unextinguisfiablej light, in the world where Ihe 
simlighl is pbticd, put me, o. you that are purified in that world, 
which is immortal ajid Lmperisbahk, 8. 'Wliore Is king the son 
of Vi^nsvat (i.e. Yamn, «hc king in the realm of the blessed dead), 
wJicrc is the intfrior of heaven, where arc yonder flnwiitg waters, 
there malu! mo immortaL 9. \Mitrc one moves accoiding to one's 
wishes, in the celestial ^aull of heaven, where are the luminoiis 
worlds, there make me immortal. 10. VVJiere are desiit and 
satisfaction (Wo Wtlnsdi zugleich Erfiiilnng tst*)j. wUifre is the 
highest abode (fumament) of the sun, where are welfare and satis¬ 
faction, there make me immortal. II. tATiere are bliss and delight, 
)oy and pleasure, where the Initging for love (pleasure) has been 
satisfied, there make me immortaJ." Every statixa of this little 
text is followed by the pada indtSyuNdo pdri sretca, whidi wc know 
already bom RV, 9, 11a and 8. &i. Gna.ssmann struck it out: 
"Der hirr ganz ungehorige Refrain 'd«n lodra str&m', 0 Iiidu 
{— Soma), zu' ist hicr weggelassen". 1 do not believe, howwer, that 
this burden does not fit in iiith the text *) : there is an intimate 
relation between the soma and the ecstatic who drinks it on the 
ortt liand. and Indm, the soma-drinking god, on the other. Indra 
is the friend of the munis; RV. S. 17, 14 "O Lord of the home, 
(you are) a futri pillar and an armour for those that dedicate them¬ 
selves to soma, the juice of the ftoma is the conqueror of all the 
castles, Indra is the companioti of the TmmLs." Cp. also £, 7 

"Wben 1 come with bu^ to the highest abode (himamcnt) of 
lU<- sun (and) to his home (dd yifil bradhnisya vi^tdpam ^thdm 
iitdrai ca ^dmahi ■)), then w'e may, after having drunk of the soma, 
stay there together, three times seven (daya) in the abode of our 
companion,*' The opening stanzas of RV, 5, jo ctmtoin a curious 
passage ; '“i. WTiere is the hero ? MTio saw Indra with his easiiy- 
nviving diariot hurrying on with hts fallow' sti>eds ? He, the 
bearer of the vajra, who, looking for a man who has expresred the 
soma, win come, invoked by many to that house with wealth and 
help. 2. Secretly 1 looked out for his track *), lixiking for the 
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mightjr (tT9i:k ?) of one who planted down his feet {?} ^). I a^Uted 
other men. and they said to me; if we an? caiefnt, we, men, may^ 
come to Itidra* *}, 3. During the libation of the soma we wiEl 
piticlaim your di?i?d9, o India,.... Here the liberal one cornet 
riding along, leading hb w’hole hrst.” Now. part of thtese three 
verses seem to bear upon an invitation addressed to Indra to 
come to a iannaHaifeTing, but the other part makes ns suspect that 
mortal men ar^ going to the god. At all events, it is dear that the 
men meant in the second $tatiza yearn for the company of the 
god and that the soma helps itiem to attain their ahn. RV, 4, 
17, 16 and X7, the poet urges India to become a companion of 
htmadf and his fellows, to be a protector, a visible ally of those 
that have something to do with soma, to hat'e merc;}'^ upon them, 
to be their friend and father and to give them sttengtlL RV, 
10,43,1 it is said that all the songs of the poet embrace Indra like 
women their husliands; perhaps these words also show the existeiu^ 
of a longing for the Goiitp>aity of the god, yearned for by means 
of ecstaticsil practices. 

So it would appear to me that RV. lo, 119 describes the expe¬ 
riences of the man who has dnmk soma and believes he has become 
a o^'mpanioii of Indra, to be able to do supernatural deeds and to 
have reached higher Me. But is it possible to account for ilie 
existence of the view' that thht sUkta contains a descriptiou of 
Indra hunself ^ Perhaps. Hits view is not a modtun one. we 
aheady find it in the native exegetical \w;rks. In his intFoduction 
to this sakta Sllyana says that Iniira, drinking the soma tabaritpam 
asihayn, Le. *) in the guise of a quail, was seen (discovered) by the 
rjb and then praised himself with this sukta, without doubt to 
reooi'er his own shape. So, Sa>'ana adds, Indra in the guise of a 
quad is tlie of the “h)Tna" and at the same time the god to 
whom It is dedicated. We fuu! the same tale, in a somewhat exten¬ 
ded form in the commentary of ^dguruii^ *): Indto hi tobara- 
paw isthayii sintiatjT$am pibattn r^ibhir somosyStipHyaivaftt 

stfitvu^thavam CA vai varttayann oimanam amw tAAietm stuiavin 
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tiUihaiitridab pShuh, amm ca mlam aindrmt kSyam iti iitvaid- 
mkramaniyarn sarngacch^, AJid Duiga ^ves proof oi his being 
acquaint^ with this tale; commenting on tiie NiiulcU 7, 13 he 
says; Jabasakta so eva Jabv hravUi. Sow, the anukmmani’s, the 
lists containing the "aulhora" of liie sOktas and a brief indication 
of their contents, inform us that the subject of this "hymn" is 
labasyahnastfdfh and that the poet who has been inspired with it 
was iflid aihdrA; iabasyilfHAiiuliJf means, of course, "a ’self-praise' 
of Loba", Besides the Brhaddevata, 10, 40, liasi ‘the sukta 10, 
119 b addressed to Laba". As the "authors” of the sflktas art 
known in this list by two names, theii own and their patronymics: 
Madhnthandas Vaiivaniitra etc., it is self-evident to interpret 
aindra as "son of Inrlra”. The derivative atHtlru^ though it is 
especially a patronymic adjecth-e or an adjective of that kind 
used substantively, may also denote a connection or relation of 
the most general IHnd : AV. 5,8, 2 has »'»w ainrfra' ar«<rro'(^Ji "the 
over-runners (?) of Indra's"; ^Ait, 6 . 4, 3 .... iuMsaii 

"he redtes (a litany) to India". So we may assume that the word 
also denoted “an adorer or IoUowct of Indra" just like iahta- 
"an adorer of Siva", raudra- etc. So, as [ take it. the interpreta¬ 
tion "Laba, who adheres to hidra" does not seem impossible. 
As a supplemental hypothesis we might suppose tliat ensuing 
generations considerod the word aindra-~ to be a patronynuE. 
Here the stories ubiiut Indra assuming the shape of an animal 
may have given rise to this reinterpretation: tlio John. Br. (1, 
363) relates that Indra in the guise of a monkey disturbed a 
sacrifice by snatching away the sacrificial cake. A fsirollel of 
this story' is the talc which describes the god tis drinking, in the 
shape of a ram, the soma of Mcdhihlthi (Jaim. Br. a, 79: 3 p *}• 
Aocorrfing to the Brhaddevati (4, 93 f-l "Indra oiice desiring 
praise became a francoliii partiidgo and taking up a position on 
the right quarter of the seer as he was about to set out, uttered a 
cry, He,,,. recognising him (Indra) in the form of the bird, 
praised him with RV. 2, 42 and 43"': "das bt [tatiirhch spAterc 
Erfintlung" •), It has been very properly shown by Hilkhrandt *) 
that such metamorphoses arc part of India's tuayS and are cicpressly 
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referred to in passages like RV, 3. 53, 8; 6. 47, 18 etc. It might 
be supposed that fii&t ‘^'as eventually ititerpreted as "quail" 
by a commentator who kept aloof bom ecstatical piacticea and 
the group of men who devoted themselves to striving alter a 
higher life by means of ecstasy. 

Another sukta, wbtdi in my view has been wrongly inlcrpreted 
by a number of scholars, is RV. no, 97, an address of a "doctor" to 
his herbs. To save luam I do not translate in lull the rather long 
sukta *). Many a reader of the Rgveda has been surprised to see 
this sfikta, which does not contain a praise addressed to cue of the 
gods, included in the corpus, 

Gcldner and Kaegi *) quoted Roth : "Das Lied kann ds weiterc 
Probe der heltcrea Cattung gelten, welche au iinserer Erhischuog 
da und dort in den V''eda Eipgang gefunden hat, Der Doktor tmd 
Apotheker in ciner Petson, der frrilich aJs Diditer keine gro6en 
Anspriiche machen kann, treiht sein llaiidwcrk mcht obne Humor. 
£r niacht namentllch kein Hehl daraus, daS nicht Meiisdnmfreund* 
Ikhkeit vortugsweise ihn aor Praxis treibe, sondern daUdet Gewinu 
der wcsentliche Gesichtspuukt sei (V. 4. 5. 8 )... V'on Sciiro&' 
der*), who also quoted this passage, agreed with the author of it 
so far as the pretended humorous character of the siikta is oon- 
cemed: the poet "seigt feinen Humor und due liebenswurdlge, 
poesiegewurzle Komik/* But he regards it as a drama; "Eine 
Art Soloschecz, ^ den Bfimus dues Medizinmannes, der samt 
seiiien) Kratitcrk^tchen in hvitrer Weise vor einer ^uscliauer- 
menge produzlert , die wir nns ,.,. als erholungS' und erheiterungs- 
bediirftige Testgenossen dnes der grotSen Opferfestc. vurmutlich 
eines redit volkstiimlichen Festes, zu Uenketi haben ..,In 
his tipinton the doctor acting a comtcoi part appears with a man 
who plays the |jart of a sick person and a collection of herbs; he 
has to entertain the public, dancing and singing the words of this 
i®tt. "Er tut das in selir whrdiger Form, — und dodt bt man 
versudit, sich dcs QuaeJesatbers zu erinnem, der seine Panacee 
anpreist." i believe the view of V^on Schroeder to be wide of the 
mark ^), I have not been able to hnd out anything huiiioious ar 
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comic in the text, thoagh 1 must admit, n( course, the n^adiiU!S» 
of Van Schroetlcr to make fun of serious things. To come to a 
r^ht understanding of the sQkta we must compaxe some texts of 
the Atharraveda, especisdly &, ?. J tjuole a tmraber of stanias 
from both the texts : AV, 8,7. i: ''those that are btown, and that 
are white, the red and the S}»tte<t, the swarthy and the biacle 
herbs ,,., all (of them) we address" ; RV. 10. 9;, i: "The h^bs 
which are born in fontitT times a.s the first ones, three periods 
before the gods, of them that are brown I will remember the 107 
fihamaiti ("i divine power, authority, divine person, domain etc.*'). 
AV, 8, 7, 2 : "Ijjt them save this man from the consumptiun sent 
bv the gods R V. w, 97, 4: . may I (with the aid of the 

herbs) acquire your life, o mail", 8-"they wiOi to save your 

life, o man." AV. 8, 7, 3: ,, they have mode the sinful con- 

sumptian disappear from every limb"; RV. to, 97, 10: "Tlie herbs 
liavc expelUd any delect of the body (or; illness from the body)" 
and la: "You drive out consumption from that perscui. over whose 
limbs and joints you move on. o herl^ ...AV. 8, 7* 5 ■ \Vhat 
power Is yniits, you powerful ones, (what) heroism and what strength 
is vours, with them, 0 lierbs, free thrs man from this consumption , 
now I make a remedy' (cf. also lO, 14) • ^) 7 > 7 ' "Tliat (herb) 

which posseses the strength of a horse, that which contains soma, 
the invigorating, tJie powvrfu). all (these) herbs I have obtained 
tliat he may regain his health". AV. 8. 7< 7' "i-ct the prudent 
ones come hither, companions of my word, that we may mate 
chU man o\’crct)me the difficulty" (cf, also 10, 19} ■ RV. 10, 97. 
14; . you all, united, help this word of mine !" and 21: "Both 

tliose who hear this (word of mine) and those who have gone far 
away, do you all. plants, come together and give strength to this 
(man)." AV. 8, 7. tt: "Let the purchased, very powerful plants 
that are praised save cow, horse, man, beast in this village" (cf. 
also vs. 15}; RV. io. 97, 20; "The twio-footed ones and Ihc four- 
legged ones of us. may tluey all be heaJtlij'"; 22 : "For whom the 
brahman gets ils (wants us), that man wc resene". AV, 8, 7,13 = 
"However many (may be) Uietic herbs upon earth, let them, thou¬ 
sand-leafed, free me from death, from distress"' RV. 10, tyj, z. 
"A hundred are your dhltuSai (see 1), o mothers, a thousand your 
'sproutings', therefore you possess a hundred strengths; make 
me free from disease" and 151 "Both (the herbs) that bear fniit and 
those t)iat are without fruit, (the plants) without tl(iwen» as wiell 
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as those that bear flowers_lei ihem release os Iram disTress". 

Nobody calls in rjuestion the serions character of AV. 8, 7; 
it is a m aff t c fl l text addressed to the plants, a spell to increase 
their healing power. In the Kaui. S 0 , {s6,13 ; 40 note) it is used 
in a remedial rito with an amulet made of sphnteis of tea kinds of 
trees. Some of the stanzas of RV. 10. 97 are found in other texts 
of the Atharvaveda ; 18 ah corrHCSpoiids to AV. 6, 96, 1 ab: "The 
herbs whose king is Soma, numworts, erf a hundred-fold wisdom 
(?. aspect ?)*■; 15 od to AV. 6^, 96. i cd ; t6 to AV. 6^ 96, 2 and 7, 
iiz. Tlie text AV. b. 96 is used in a remedial rite against reviling 
by a Brahman, against dropsy, etc, (KauA 3t, 22); 7, nt is a spell 
to release a man from gnilt and distress. As for RV. 10, 97, yo- 
"Let not Ixr Itarmed who digs you up .,.compare KanA 33. gn. 
The only important point tn whidi RV. 10, 97 and AV. 8, 7 hjo 
different is the repeated menttoning of the personal interest of the 
medicint-rnan. Btit as to that, I may be allowed to refer to my 
remarks ^ propos of RV'. 9, IX2. 

The native tradituiii has tightly considered this text as a serious 
one: according to the Brhaddevata {7, 154} RV. rq, 97 Is "(in) 
praise of plants*', "itt (its) croploymeni this (hymn) of Bhi|a] is 
applicable to tlic cure of consumption**. Tlie name of the author, 
Bld^j Atharvaca ( 1 ). is also related in the .AnukramauT, which 
calls the sQkta an ojadhistttit'it. The Kgvidhana, a text which 
teaches the magic use of a great number of Kgvedic suktas, has 
(3, 42, 8—4, t. 3); "The blessing RV. 10, 97 one should mutter, 
firm in one's vows, and worship the herbs continually during six 
months, always, and, having, tn the autumn, woTshipped Rudra 
one should likewise worship the herbs: diseases wilt not (hurt) 
him, nor Indigestians etc." 

There remains one problem with regard to this sekta: is it 
possible to account for the fact that it forms jxtrt of the Rgveda 7 
We may perhaps attach some value to the hurt that the sokta is 
quoted in Br^maoa,s: it has been made use of in the olheial 
ritual. The Pitapathabrihtnaoa (7, 2, 4) says that, as a port of 
the ceremonial arranging of the ftre-place (.Agnicayana *)) the 
ground must be ploughed, sprinkled and sowed upon. The text 
argues explicjily that the pouring out of the water, the sprinkling 
of the ground aims at the bringing about of rain ; a. . larfuls 
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of water are (jxiuied <mt); for rain is water: it b rain lie thereby 
bestot^ on it". Then, § 13 oik- has to sow all kinds of herbs 
on the ground, (t-t) "All herbs means all food; he thus puts all 
(kinds of) food into him .., Then in § 19 we read‘‘And, 

again, why he sows aU (kinds of) herb(-5ecd) ? iTie gods at tliat 
time, being about to tsonsecrate him (Agiii-Ptajapati) (and to make 
him fit it> accomplish his task in a perfect way ^)), in the first 
place healed him by healing medicine; and in the like maimer 
doi-s thb one now (i.e. the man who sowo all kinds of seed): he, 
too. qonsectates him (A.-P.) (anil makes him fit to etc.).* *' In 
§ 25 f. it reads: "lie pours out tj jarfuls of water, he sows with 
15 mses taken from the Kgveda (he. ivith KV, 10. 97, 1—15)*', 
Then two stamuis are i{UO(ed amt explained. In f a 8 it reads: 
’'Hiesc verses (that is the two verses just explained and 13 stanzas 
following) have one and tJie same explanation with regard to this 
(A.^P,), how he may heal him, and preserve him." So our magicaJ 
text has been made a means to heal Agni, to preserve and to erm- 
secratc him. and by doing so to make him fit to accomplish tits 
task in a perfect way. And as such the text forms part of the 
great number of texts used in the SimuU-rites, Besides, Asv, 
Sr. Sfi. •!, 9 makes use of our "hymn" in a quite ualural way : in a 
healing or propitiating ceremony, which has to be perfanned when 
the consecrated s'ajamina falJs ilL We may perhaps suppose that 
the insertion of the text into the tenth iuwk of the Rgveda has been 
caused by it.^ being used in these rites. 

A very fine sfikta is RV, ro, 34, the "hymn of the gambler^* who, 
unalite to resi-U the fascination of ihit dice, deplores the niin he 
has brought on himself and his family. This beautiful poem Ls 
neithtr a did,vctic hymn •), nor a "nicht-rciigiOses Oedkht" *), 
nor a "Mitnus” As to the hyxwthesis defended by Von Schnw- 
dcr (who has seen in this sukta a dramatic monologue, which, accom¬ 
panied by dances of the personified dice, sen'ed afi an interlude 
in the sacrificial rites to rrminct the spectators of the danger of 
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dicing), ive must remark Ilia* tiic riiual ts silent about (sudi a) 
use. Nowhere does a rjiual (ext give any directions for the per- 
fomine of the "hynin of tlie BEUtibier". This silence givi^s rise to 
a serious objection, for these texts, as is well known, aie ver>' exact 
and usually go into details; thus, tlie mimic fight which had to 
take place during the Mahavrata *) is prescribed in detail by them. 

Accoiding to native tradition (Brbaddevnta 7, 36—37} this 
sukta is calJtid ‘'the praisi* of dice”, the T3t, 7th. gth, I2tb stanzas 
praise the dice, the 13th praises tillage and admutiishes the gambler, 
the other stamas, fiowcv'er, blame the dice. The Anukramaaika, 
too. calls it an (tk(afcr^ipyaiaut$ii c 4 , aktakHavaniHds ta. \<)n 
Schrot’dtT *) criticizes this tradition : so ist das,,,, nicht 

eirnnal eine gana kormkte Itihaltsangabe. tlenn von eixiem Preise 
dor Wurfel kann Jodi niclil wohl die Rede sein, wo Ihre dfimonische 
Sdtadiiclikeii so etndrucksvoll gcschiltlcrt wird ; utid die Acker ban 
wird doch nur gans ncbcnbei erwalmt''. This criticism, however, 
will not hold. For in keeping tritb Intiian usage tlie said four 
stanzas may be called an aksastuti {Brliadd.}. Mention of chamC' 
teristic de^. commenioratiou ol ejqiloits and qualities, staling 
of powerfulness, enumeration of names and epithets, alt these may 
be considered as praise. Praise is a 'confirmation" of divine 
power, in the literal sense of the word: a consolidation of the 
power, of the will, with which man finds himself confrontcck "So 
the Botoetidos repeat incessantly I "the chief, be knows no fear". 
This is neither assertion nor itoetry, but a carmen, a oonfiimaiion 
of the chief's power*)." Many "primitive" peoples regard tlio 
prabing of their ancestors as a means of influencing their "situa¬ 
tion”, To praise docs not imply that one asks nothing of tlw 
god or of the power to w’hich the praise is addressed : on the con¬ 
trary, his aid and favour are sought. So, in the said stanzas the 
poet describes the powrrf of the dice : "1. The dangling ones, bom 
high in a windy place make me mod 'excite, make 

mad, gladden') as they roll in tJie dice-hole. Like the draught 
of the soma from Majaviit, ihft enlivimiiig vibhTdaka Las plca^svd 
me. 7. The dice are hooked, piercing, deceitful, boming (tor- 
metoing] and cause (the gambler) pain (others).... they beat 
back the victors and are sweetened with homiy owing to iHcir 


') e,g Kfith. IteUflUaB L'faiLmph^, p. jji, 

^ Vhn o.c.. p. 37^1 
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ma^ic prrwef over the giimbter. 9 ■ ■ * * though without bands, 
they overcome one who has hands, etc." 

Now, the I<g\idhina has a long description of the magic use 
of tliii text (3, 9, 5 — 10, 3): "One should maJee fragrant with 
perfumes three dice coming from the \ibhitkka tree, and. ha^’ing 
put them in the open air. strew them with flowm. Then, that 
night, having pul his feet iogether. he should, standing up, muticr 
the praise of the dice, and he sltould, in the night, mutter in thought 
the first stanza of that hymn tRV. 10, 34, ij. Then, at daybreak, 
when the suti has risen, uiiilt; praising (the said test) he should 
go to the gatuhliog^place. Tliis verse hr should mutter constantly : 
then he will vanqui^, not be vanquished by others (cf. RV. 10, 
34, 6), He shonid touch the man he wishes to conttuer by the 
head and mutter the rest of the sukta (vs. a—14); then he will 
vanquish other (ntiij not be vaiu|uishcd by anybody," So, the 
"author" of the Rgvidbana regards our text as a magic means 
to come off tdetorious in the gambling-place. The sukta itSfsif 
does not give us many arguments in favour of the view that 
it would have always been a text "for success with dice". Per¬ 
haps w« might gather it from the hnal stanza r "Pray make friend¬ 
ship, be gracious to us. Do not forcibly bewitch us witli magical 
power. Let your wrath, your enmity now' come to rest. Let 
another now be held in the power of the brown ones." But on 
the other hand it is possible as well that the gambler does not 
adjure the dice to bestow their favour upon him, but to release 
him totally from their magical power. The admonhtun in the 
13th stanza ("play not with dice, apply yourself to tillage"), too, 
points to the latter alternative. Perhaps we may lake another 
argument from the {act that the three or four "spells" or "ijraycis" 
for success in gambling with dice which ws fmd in the Atliarpaveda 
( 4 - 3 ®f t 4 * 7 * 5 ® ; 7 ' fitid perhaps also -z, a) are different in 
ebanmter. For. although AV, y, loq, 1 has "this homage to the 
fonnidabte brown one and may he be gracious to tis in such a 
plight (cf. yd), we find in these texts a good many of genuine 
Alharvanic stanzas and tirades, e.g. AV. y, 50. r "As the thunder¬ 
bolt alwaji'S strikes the tree irresistibly, so may 1 today slay the 
gamblers iinegistibly with the dice", cf, 5 cd ; 8 "my winnings in 
ray right hand, victory fo placed in my left" ; 9 "o you dice, give 
(me) fruitful play...."; 7. loy, 3a "let them fthe Apsaiases) 
subject the rival gambler to me", cf. also 4 cd, (id "may wc be 
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lordf of etc. Tbk sort of spelb nui^tcaJ simiJea doef 

uol form part of KV. ro, 34. 

Be that as it may, The scrioas and religioos character of the 
sGkta k, I believe, be^'ancl doubt and Its use in ma^icaf rites is 
shown by the Rg^idh^na. That it was meant to be a magicaJ 
text aceutiipanying a rite by its poet, however, b not to be proved 
Condnsively, but 1 am indiued to adhere to the opinion expres¬ 
sed by Hitlcbrandt 1 "Wie es sdieint, daru tKiStinunt, die 
Besdiwbrung eines JiUnnes za begleiten, in den dcr WirrfetdiniDn 
gefahren ist.*' 

1 do not intend to treat at fuJJ length the very diihcult sgkta 
RV^ 10, 102, whidj has been dealt with by scveml sdidlarS. Ac* 
cotding to Gtfldncr*) wc have in this text the following stoiry: 
Mudgala, an old gentleman, begins a chariot*racc, aJihongh he does 
not possess a racing-diarint, but has only an ordinoiy ox-cart- 
Moreover, he has only one single steer, although two are neces¬ 
sary. Instead of the sooond ox he puts the yoke upon a block 
of wood, or a wooden ox (thus Gddner translates t he word drttghaM- 
in vs. o)j which also appears to smash up the competitors. As 
Mudgala himself is too old to drive, his young and courageous 
wife, Mudgal^t or Indraana, holds the reins ; she wins tJie race. 
Von Bradke’), too, regarded the sukta as a description of a jolly 
race; according to him it is meant to be a diatribe, a perivinitl 
satire on the hero and the heroine of this Tnock-berdic event, on 
their cart and team, their lucky and anlucky escapades. Von 
Schroeder •), again, hrndy believed that this text is to be considered 
as “cin wirkliches Drama", "eine Art Scheiadrania odcr Mimus, 
die Burleskc eines Wettrennens tnit htichst hberrasdicndem Aus- 
gang, ein Sdierzwettrenncn oder ein VVettreimscherz. wie man 
es nenneii mag". His view, however, presents difficulties: in the 
stanzas 2 and 4—11, which nfe attributed by Von Schroeder to 
thf bystanders and spectators, the verbal ideas are, in general, 
expressed by forms which denote the historical post; most of them 
are imperfects tliat cannot be used except of such fiicts as have 
lost ihcir actuality to the speaker. But apart from that, t cannoi 
place any confidence in his construction*), WTiile reading the 

HlUetmodt, LUxIcr d« ttRvedA, p. lov- 
CdduAI, Veitlaciw StwUfk, 11, p. t fl. 

>) P, wm nrwllw. 7 . D.K.G 46, p. 4454, 

Von 5ctirocd«r, aaa ,Uiniua^ p, 
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stlkta I Imve not been able tn £nd "eine ^1120 Reihe koini- 
scher Kontraste, Dhgiiidler, heiicrer, ja gittte^r und biule$ker 
Momeutu*’, 

It is not, as Von Sdiroeder holds, like!}'’ that the subject-matter 
of this sukta was invented ad hoc, "dnzu bestimnit das Publikum 
des Ronnplatzes bei dem groUen I-'estc Jni ergtitzou", for the natiw 
comiTiCTitatars report an itihasa which is not unworthy of aticn* 
tion : Yaika (Nir. 9, 43 - 9, a, 3J informs us that Mudgala, an 
and son of BhpuyaAva, put his biUJ «td a drui'fiuna- to his cart, 
took part in the samgrStna (which in aJl pml>ability means: "tewk 
part in the contest, entered the war") and won the race (J/i); 
*'to that event the sDkta alludes''. The conunentator Durga adds 
a remark about the supernomial power with which 

^ludgafa drove the drugfiana^, hince the names of Bhrmya^vn 
and his son litudgala, and also the name o f I ridrasena (as a daughter- 
iii-law lo M.) occur in pur^nic texts*), where they are presented 
to ns as members of the royal house of the PaAcalas, wq may assume 
tliat some legendar}' hict underlies the infonnatioii given by the 
commentators. Tlic subject-matter, in the period in whidt a real 
(Irama existed, was rarely invented ad hoc : the Indian poets 
jtfcferrcd the recasting of ancient legendary or mythotogical matter 
to free invention of completely new themes. Moreover, the mj'sle- 
lions and much-dtscu.ssed drughafnt-, W’liich probably cannot be 
interpreted otheniise than *'a wooden mace'* *), occurs in a magie iil! 
rite against calumny, discussed in the Kauitka SQtra (4b, x and 3): 
ttic bead of a dtughttna-' is tied to the neck of the person who is to 
lx* protected; an amulet in the shape of the head of such a mace 
may have the same protecting purpose. So, I irenture to ask with 
proper re.scrve: was the drughana~ in RV. to, 102 a mascot and 
was the sQkta a text used as a spell to arrive at tire gcal of a race 
or of a chaiict-expedition, in spite of impediments of any kind, 
especially of impediments caused by adversaries (c£, RV, 10, 1O2, 
3 ! 5) ? Bloomfield did not believe that the sukta gives the desenp' 
tiou of a race : accoiding to him, the theme is a serious battle or a 
contest for booty. Referring to hb expositions, I add ihai one of 
my ptipils, who falls in with Bloomheld’s views, proposes to interpret 


h P*ns*»«i. J.H-A.5. nfto, p inSf. 
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ihc 'n'QTf! (v. a) tn. its nrigitial mining : "the wlshitig fnr 

cows". Kow, an argument in favour of this vievi' may be derived 
fn>m Ute version of the foie related by ^dgumiisya (p, ; 

*’Mu(jgala's cattle wi^ stulen by thieves, tv^th the exception of an 
old bull: having put Uiis anhnal to one ade of his cart, and the 
drughana- to the ntticr, he pnrsucil the thieves leaving it to the 
drugham- to drive the vehicle, and regained the cattle". More- 
OTOf. while tbere are a numljcT of battle-texts in the Atiiart'avtda, 
we do not possess a magical "hymn" which might be a dose parallel 
to this stikta *J, whim regarded as describmg a race. On the other 
hand we may ask*}, what use there is in the mention of the accident 
(v, 7}. W'hat is I he good of the other imiisuaj inddetits (the jiart of 
the woman etc,), when the theme is a mere tiattlc. So, for these 
reasons too we may perhaps believe that the text has in view the 
achievement during a raid under enormous disadvantages, 

For Wcint of space I must refrain fmm dealing with the dasastutU 
which cannot be considered as secular texts either. With regard 
to the so-called battle-hymns of Vasistha and Vlivamitra I cannot 
adhere to the ^^cw expressed by Keith *), vir. that we can reason.- 
ably attribute them to the *'some more secular poetry" included in 
the Kg>^eda. The hymn y, 83 c,g., of w'hich the verses 4 and 6—S 
celebrate the rtclory of Sudds. Ls clearly arv attempt to [mi pressure 
upon Indra and \^aruna: succour, 0 gods, in the war which is 
□ear at liand as you tiave assisted Sndas in the former buttle. TTie 
mention of Uie successful historical event must malce aettw and 
incite the powers which are relied upon to bring about a new 
victory, 

Most scholars agree that the collection of the Kgx-eda must have 
been some time in the making. To tlic nucktis whkli is formed 
by hooks 11 —VII other parts w'cre added, Irnally the 10th book, 
containing a certain number of a di^erent type besides suktas of 
the same kind as those of the otlior books, Now, many a scholar 
held tliat the loth mautlala which also diflcrs, botli in linguistic 
details and metrical form, from the bulk of the saiphiti. must 
therefore be of u more recent origin than the rest of the collection. 

*) The toxt A,V 6, 91 (cf nlw 19. jj), teing » ghiivi to Qiidow a heme wiUl 
twiftzLM, ii of ^ (liJlcmit dumeter: il 411^11:fenlii Um hdM ia win 

i nwts 
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But ii is qnitff possible tbai Ijjto tbts magdala were incorporatecl 
old materia] a» wdl as newer texts that contain more recent lin- 
gnistic fonns. However, it is not only possible, but even highly 
probable that in a part of the loth book and in a certain ntimher 
of hymns of the other books we possess remainders of the religions 
kterature of other circles and gronps of ancient Indian society 
than those brahtaanicai priest-families who concentrated oa Ihetr 
own hieratic matter and their own rites. And this different migin 
may account for at least some of the linguistic and stylistic pecn- 
liaiities of the If my view is right, we see that, besides the 

"offidai'* brahmanical texts and rites tliere existed anorthodox, 
at least unofficial ciirrents, rites and "Uteratiire". But we also 
sec that the brahmans at an early period inc o r p or a ted a number 
of ^ese texts in their own collection. As early as the period in 
which the; Kg\'cdasarnhita was formed the brahma made it 
their study to borrow and to bring under their c^trol religious 
matt^ Uiat had been the property of groups, “congregations" and 
mdlvidimls whirdi they had thus far considered os out^ders. 
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THE GAME OF DICE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(THE VIBHTTAKA GAME) 

BV K. DE VREESE, Delft 


Tbif; game of dice in Ancient India, important os it lias noto¬ 
riously been l>oth in secular and religious life, has already at an 
early date since the origin of Indology attracted the attention 
of Indianists. Sudi distinguished scholars os Roth. Weber, and 
Buhter pfo virili parU dealt witii the ^'nnaus pnobtems raised by 
the gambling-scen» as luiowti horn lEteratttre * *), In the absence 
of sufficient positive data, however, no exhaustive study of the 
subject could be undertaken for a long time, Fresh Tnsmnscript 
materials publidicd meanwhile enabled Lddecs in 1907 for the 
drsl time to treat the problem of dicing in India in full and to 
discuss all Questions connected with It *). As far as the positive 
outcomes are oonccmed» the results of Liiders' inquiries supplied 
by Caland *) and Keith *) on some points of secoudwy importance 
have since been adopted by Indology. Yet, regarding one kind 
of the games which seem to have been cn vogue, m. the vihhitaka 
game, the eminent German scholar did not get any farther tfian 
hypotheticaJ conclusions. Neither Caland nor Held*), wlto was 
the last to deal with the subject, Hucceeded In overcoming the 
masting difficulties in a convincing manner. 

Difficult as the problons ore which the other modes of gambling 
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ofipr, tlity arc indeed Jess complicalai than those connected with 
the vibhitaka game. Though the materials available for the 
inquiry into their nature are in part scanty, thiyat least facilitate 
the solution of the actual difficulties by the fact that they allowed 
only mie method of playing. In Uie case of the vibhftaka game, 
on the other band, tw o varieties seem to have existed side by side, 
if not from the very' outset, at least for a certain time. This having 
been tnisundiTStoud or overlooked so far fcoi been a soitn* of con¬ 
fusion in endeavouring to unriddle the idbhitata problem. The 
principle undetJiTiig both varieties of playing is the same for 
both of them, it is true ; yet, the divergences in realising this prin¬ 
ciple arc of a nature to confuse the issue both concerning the man- 
and the technical terms used, ,\s the one variety 
of the \1bbitafca game seems to base been exclusively practised 
in secular use, nhoreas the other is mentioned in secular as well 
as in ritual connection, 1 propose, for the sake of cofiveniencc. 
to call the former the secular vibhitaka game and to apply tlic 
term ritual game to the latter, although it was not exclusi^'ely 
played in the ritual, in tlie present study otUy the secular game 
will be treated, the ritual game being reserved for funher research. 

The vibhitaka game, is well-known, has been called after 
the vibhitaka, the fruit of the homotiymons tree boianicallv known 
as Terminalia Bellcrica, whicfi was used as a die ‘). Awmiding 
to Roth's staietnent the vibhitaka fruit liad about the size of a 
hazel-nut*) Besides the natural fruits imitations of wood or 
even gold seem to have been in uso*l. A itaLhcr large ijuamUy 
of these nuts was necessary to parfomi the game. Uaving aside 
the data suppUed by the ritual literature, which in this coimccLion 
arc^ equally applicable to Ute secular game, the use of a compa¬ 
ratively gnat number of vibhi takas is to be detiviNl from the 
Aksosflkta, m which a large quantity of nuts » alluded to (yd vah 
Sfmfwrv wjAmd gandsya) and evim the very number used is men¬ 
tioned {tri^AeSMk itritnJi vtdta e^dm) *>. Again, a considerable 
uuinUT of vibliitakas is suggested by the Epic, in which it b told 
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that heaps iif dice were throwti down by ^aJntni in his match 
against Yudhiathira: mahimSyvii ^aknHi‘^ mlthSmadhye 

pravapann a^apUgSn \ amiyimrn mayayi pratyajai^Jt * *J. AJi data 
furnished by literature point into the same direction and, ev'cn if 
tlua were not the case, this conclusion ought to tpc dmu’n from the 
technique of the game which, os will be seen, can only be played 
with a comparatively large quantity of vibhUaka nuts. 

The quBJidty of vihhTtak^ mentioned constitutes the stock 
with which the game is played. In Uteratnre it Ls referred to os 
dtttodata a word of uncertain etymology, but the actual mean¬ 
ing of which may be deduced with certainty from the context. 
Indian tradition as represented by NBakaQtha, the Amaralf ofci 
the lledinlkoia, and Hemacatidra's Anekarthasaqigrafia explains 
dumlaya by dyOiakira and pana, Lf masculine, and by ifyiUu, if 
neuter*). These meanings of durodara ba'^'c been adopted by the 
Petersbnig Dictionary, which added to them a fourth mining of 
dicc*box NTlakautha, on the other hand, in otte passage inter¬ 
prets dut 0 dara by p«ia, a term belonging to the game *J, 

A$ for os the meaning is concerned, there can be no doubt 
of the statements of the Indian commentator and Ihe loxlcogra- 
plwrs; this interpretation is intlred appropriate*), As to the 
rendering dyfUnkSta and pana, on the contrary, they are in all 
probability the result of a misunderstanding due to the fact that 
the term ditrodata no less tlian the game in which it figured was 
obsolete in the time of Nt1akau(lia aitd the lexicograpbens, whose 
explanations in this respect are to be judged accordingly. In my 
opinion in those places where durtfdafa has been explained os 
UyBtaAdra ^-Adrin, -Aft) by Nilakatilha and the Lexicographers, the 
meaning *‘store or heap of dice" should be substituted for it. 
This inference may be made from several passages of the Epic, 
^vith the fmikabkivata of which Nilakaaiha seems not to have 
been conversant. 


•I Mllh. tl(, 4 , XnatoellM : tomakan. 
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In itBh- 11, 58* * 9 it b toJd how Vidura, when sent by 
DbjiarS^xm to invite Yudhblhira. to a dicin^'toununtent, winds 
tip hb message saying : iur<niar& inkUS ye lu t^tra m^kStmafii 
Dh^arS^freiM rSjkS \ tSn kitavin wmnofi^tia Hy igaio 

''kam, titpaie, iaj jM^asod, NQakaatha, as already obsen'cd, explains 
{htrcday& by dyAtakariih, an interpretatton presiunably affected 
by his taking kUmSn in the meaning of dh^riidn or kapafinak. 
though from the context it U dear that ^ilbnvi is used here in the 
asnal sense of "gambler" without any special pejorative meaning >}. 
Roy's translation, too, seems to be l&sed on the equaiinatinn of 
kiUiPn viith dh^rtiA and may besides have been brought about by 
Iib misimderslanding of the wrb vihit&f which he translates by 
"broiigh! hither"*!. It is obvious that neither the rendering dvfo- 
dara by ’ giajnbier'* nor the interpretation of itfotja by "cheat" 
suits the context. Faking the tenor of the whole passage in ques¬ 
tion into consideration I aocordingJy hokl the view, tliat the verse 
should be translated ; "The heaps of dice, vt'hich have been arranged 
there by the magnani moiis king Dhrtara$trn, at those thou wilt 
see the gamblers seated *). it is therefore that I have come hither. 
O king! Be thou pleased with this I*' So Vidum concludes his 
invitation by pointing to the gamblers already seated at the dice 
and ready to begin the match, at any rate a stiitable way to induce 
Vudhi?5hira to comply W’ith the request of king Dhrtaristra *}. 

Tlie \nfW put forward above as to the meaning of liurodAfU, 
when masculini genens, is confirmed by another passage of the 
Epic. In MBh, 111 , 13, 12—13 dedares that, if he had 

twii present at the fatal dicing-tnatch. he w'ould have restrained 
Sakuni and his pretended friends by force and would have des* 
tToyed the durodaras there present; m cei sa mama, rdjendra. 

madhutamvacah \ f^yamca. Bhiyataire?fka. ntgrhtityam 
bahHa tatn || otkaiHam apanltcna subrdo nSma dtfrJSfdnA j sabidsadn 
'nutitriUram idmi ca kanydffi durodarJH. Here again Nilakatitlia 
comments durodarm dyoiakdrSn. though the context docs not 
require a person, but a thing. Just as in the former instance 
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duntdara nKiaiu hei« tiie lutap of dicej the concrete game, in oppo¬ 
sition U> durodara ncutri generis, wtudi licnntcs the game in an 
abstract sense. Roy’s transfaiion of tliis veree is likely to be 
due to NUakaotha’s commentary ^). 

Again, corroborative evidence may be derived bom two pas¬ 
sages where battle gave rise to a simik with game. In indian 
literature, as is weU-known, lighting and gambiitig ate not unbe- 
<]uently compared w'ith one another In the Epic there was 
the more reason to suchlike similes^ because bere battle and dicing 
avtc in cau-sal relation to each other. Hence the thought of 
warbtre evokes that of placing, and conversely. So, in StIBk 
VJI. 130, 20 Droca compares the army with ihtf ditt‘i}dara and the 
arrows with the dice : srftdm durttdaravt viddhi, tor an aA^n^ vt| 
pait I gtaham ca SatW^ovaei rSjitnts ; htira dy(U 4 tsyit niicavitk. 
Once more N^ilakaotha explainsby '‘gambler''*), an inter¬ 
pretation also adopted by Ldders *) and Roy *) though in absolute 
defiance of logic b^use general as well as gambler remain outside 
the comparison, it b not the two gamblers, but the two games 
which are compared with each other. The terliftm ctfmparalioHfs 
is King in the instrumental meaning of both the words .ttrea and 
durndara : as with the army a battle is fought, so with the duntdaru 
a game b played. The idea of the army, the iaof and hdmilos 
of HomiT, suggests by itself the notion of the store of ^ibhltakas, 
used in playing. The other passage alluded tu ts 3 irBh. VlII, 74, 
C5 where Ar)una compares liis bow Gd^h*a with the durodum, lus 
battle-car with the didng-circle, and his arrows with the g/cMs •): 
adySsau Sattbaiid^, Kfsna, glttkdA fStidiu vat iurdn \ duroda/^H ea 
Gundivam mandalam ca rtd/uun Pratt. The fcrtitim Cifntparaiuyttis 
is dear: as U fought with the bow. which provides arrows, so 
is played with the durodam which procures dice, in this place 
Ntlakactha, in contrast to liis former mterpretatiuns, explains 


O^. fit, voi III, ]) ''Ami, f> tomniMt dI kiiift*. 11 he Iwd njeeted iiiy 
^oUd i;o[iiu«|« uUciniil M tDficlicJst*, 0 tnat ol tli» Jltuumtit iwpq. 1 woolii 

havii dimpctlfiit him hy (creca: Ami if thw who wait at tiia piurt, jirritAsilag tn 
b« lili Irlauia tmi in niality bi« luc*, liml ii4i;)p«rt«l him. then t wnuht hnvn ilnin 
them nil, aimiK with thorn gniAhlm tfioiv pnwflt I" 

■) C[i. J. Hnliittipi, Kumo Imimn. ilairlBUi i(u|o, Chapter v 
•j I>»rAihfnii9 dvainttlriNmii. 

•J Op. eit-, p. jy. 

►) Op, cii,, vd) VII, p. jijo: "At poHumt, htifl^vcf. O king, hngw Uiw c™. 
hatitnt* lot pUywB “ 

On tho nionniiijj ot tho term iftoAn m tKidw, p 7 C 
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dHtodsrA by pSia, which ts sure to be wmog, ajs ahrady stated by 
LQders whohitnseli renders it by "gambler", bat which at the same 
time rejects the actual meaning, if applied to the vildiitaka game 
wliicih the famous commentator of the Epic no longer knew'). 

The real meaning of <fjifrwfAnt being settled, the question arises 
what the principle was which ruled the game, and what was the 
technique in realizing it. Its principle the vibhitaka game shares 
w'itli ihe paSaka and the other games known so far, as may be 
concluded from a kdrikS in the Mah^bbasya of Patanjali on Pagini 
If, 1, lo already treated by Liiders*) and Keith*], From Patafi- 
jali’s teree explanation so much is dear at least, that before pkyu^ 
the dicers mentioned what they thought that the result of their 
playing would be. expressed by the word parvokla. If the event 
agrees with the piiTvokia, it is said k^ta, i.e. the piuvoktfi is iratized, 
and the game is won ; if otherwise, the game is said kali and lost ■), 
From tljis it follows that the terms kfla and kali have not an abso¬ 
lute, but only a relative value. Again, no other timis than kfia 
and kali are found in this connection, which has been overlooked 
both by Lddets and Caland. 

The event of the gome being determined by two terms only a 
ptiori suggests, that It was n matter of odd and even. This nir- 
mtse, already raised by Bufder *), meets with confirmatory i^upport 
ft am different sides. From several places indeed it is evident, that 
one (he was the cause of loss. In the .Aksasukta *) the unlucky 
dicer complains that he drove away tiis devoted spouse in conse- 
f|uencc of one ak^a exceeding the pUrvokia .* akfdsyahdm ekapardsya 
ftitir dmtvratSm dpa jiyiTm modham. In the Payisisuttanta of 
the Dlgiiaiiika3>a ») it is told, how a gambler playing false swal¬ 
lowed each ak^a which brouglit about the loss of his game ; 
gotdifl kaltvf gibUt, As it is added that by acting thus each lost 
game was converted into victory, the diderence between 
and kali roust consequcniiy have amounted to one only. Apart 


v Dvrodara inuculiAl (^eiwrii Mint I* b« uacd nutotivinicallv tn MtUi II 
6 *. 5 and V, it. j«. ' 
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from this indirect evidence a more direct datum is fumudiod by 
the Epic which in Ill, 34, 5 positively shows, that the issue of the 
game was conditioned by the alternative odd or even : ab^Smt f4 
dripfi Saku$ieT yathioai kamdH%tk^itn ayttjo yujdJ ca i i^kyam 
niyaydtm abkoBt^fit mstnytts iu hanySt ptim^asya dhairymt * *]. 

Given the akemativc yuf or Ayuf on the one side, and hfia or 
kali on the other, the point of issue is what was the procedure 
by which the pUmtkitt was realnted; i.e. what has been the game 
proper. To this question the Epic gives an unambiguous answer. 
In MBh. II, 59, 8 Sakonj, defending himseli against Yudhrtthtta's 
remark that gambling is niki-ii (ib. iJ. sj, mentions the glaha as (hat 
factor in the game which decides, and on which the result of the 
game is dependent ; ak^ttglakah so *bkibtua?tt pa/am nas, Ut%aafa 
dwe) ihavanka, Pdriha i,e, “it is the ^laka of dice which overonmes 
our adversary; it is this alone, through which fault arises here, O 
son of Prtba \ *)'*. This remark made by Saknni dearly shows 
that the gtaha was the essential element in the ceeJmique of chc 
vibhitaka game. The game is played in ^Uthas : glaham dftfyumi 
Draupadyd *); ofa no gtaho atfa fko vanatfisSya ; lin gtakf safvan 
ai>iulhitdH% milhydglahe mrjitd tat nfiartMai**); imim sabhi- 
tnadhyo yo vyadtvJd gialie$u‘*), Alt these instances pntve the 
glaka to be the technical term for the act of playing the nbhftaka 
game. 

As in the case of the word durodara. the purport of the term 
glaka may be deduced from those passages, where liattJe is com¬ 
pared with game, and wee Vftsa, In MBh. U. 56, 3 Sakunj, 
wliilc endeavouring to prevail upon king Dhrtarasira to giani 
permission for a dicing-match with YudliisthlriT, deeSares; glakSn 
dhandtffsi nu viddhi, lardii aksdmi ca.. Ithdraio \ akfdHuni kfdayoin 
Wit iyam. raituMi viddki mamdsphtirafn, i.e. "Do thou know that the 
glahas are my bows, and the ak^as my arrows, O descendant of 


*) Cp. UCilfliB. 0 p. ft!., p. 57, wb» I«J1» to dnw tlili c««du.iloo. 

*1 Wnttnfj 111 itic tnwttoton) tjy K<»y. tti , toI. U. p isVi "0 •tm (•( t'fttit. 
It II till itotosK It Oiw, whicb nwy be l«it at wan, that nmy injure pt; inU 
It 1» tof tlut MKiti itMt fembitog it u t laiiLt " Lhii^mrntly tUdim 

op. fit , p 47 : Wtirf iit m. dC-T' UlUKru (rEji^cf balB^tdurtli Slio. DILT 

eutitclit liJ« ein Otier, O Snhu der Prthl I" 

*} MBb. IJ, Oj. jw 
•} MBi, il. 76. « 

*1 MBb li. 65 . 51 . 

•I UBb V. ifl, 9t. 
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Blianta; do thou know that the oAiahrdaya ti my bovtstring, and 
the asphum my battle-car t" Here, consequEntty, the liatUe- 
car' is oirapared with the diring-place, the bow with the gloA^^ 
the bow-string with the ^kill in djemg, and the arrows with the 
dice themselves. Tht iertiutn as lo the bow being 

compared with the glaha is evident; as on the bow depends the 
quality of the shot, so the quality of the play is dependent on the 
glalta*]. In MBh. Vill, 74, 15 already quoted above, Arjuna, 
when comparing his fight against thiryodhatiri with the dicing- 
match between Yudhisthira and Sakuni, equalizer the glahas 
with the arrows, the dufodafii with the bow, and the dicing-circlc 
with the battle*c 5 ar; miyasau SatUmluh, Kf^a, glak«fl jdn^u vai 
iarSn \ durod^Ain cs Gdndivam }nandiUittn ca rtUkam praH. Here 
it is tlie factor of never nussing which prompted the comparisoii 
of the glahas with the arrows; in the same w'ay as Aijuna's arrows 
never miss the mark, so the glahai unfailingly kilJ the npponent 
in gambling^). 

In addition to the sitniEes discussed above tire tenor of glaha 
becomes dear from those piaces where it is u-sed in a metaphorical 
sense. So in MBli, VII, 130, 20 Drotia saj-s: stniM duradaroin 
viddhi, fardn (tiffdfl, viUmptUi \ glaham ca Saindkiwam rd/am ; 
latfa dyatatya itiieaya^, i.c. "Do thou know, 0 king, that the army 
is the dufcdara, tiie arrows the dice, and the Sindhu-king the 
g/aJia. tlie latter it is on which the decision of the game depends *)/' 
Here, the Sindhu-king Jayadratha, being the general of the army 
on whom rests the decision of battle, Ls called the glaJut on account 
of tts being the detennining factor in playing. TIic same idea 
is express!^ id ItlBh. VI, 114, 44 where Bhi$ma is calit'd the gioMa 
fit the Kauravas; /dvakSndrfi jaye Sht^mo g/aka dsid, pridmpate | 
tatra ki dydta»i asaktati) vifaydyffafaya vd, and in MBh. VIM, 
8 y, 31 where Katna and Aijuna are said to be the gla/itfs of the 


’) Cp. ep fit-. Vo) ( 1 . {1.134: "KihiV. O Bliatutn. ttwi bettus 14 my 
IXF^, tht dkt A-ne my ftmim, liv nmrka dti fhnin my l>dw-4tTjtt|^« anA 
bm.1^ my cat.'' 

NSIniia^hj. Ky wbkh li id hfr tabpen ita the muuaing 

tii flyAta ; cp hifrcomiiicut ad MBIi. 
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^ Cp. LUilvn^ Qp.iii., p. ofid cp. cil., vidl. V^ZJI^ p. 17^: Vol 
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I wo amdes; tavakajiSf^ Kanto g/oAo hy isUt, viiStttpale \ 

taihait!a Pandavcyinam glaka^ Pdrika ’bkiaiat tadd [| /a ej>a satfiyds 
tatfSMtt preJiitiftSi cdbtua>a» sm« U \ (atfai^dm glahantinStiSm 
(thruetiu jaynparSfayau 1] IdbMySm dyOiam samSsoJiiam vijaySyt- 
taraya ea ( asmakam Pandavdtuiip ci* * stkifdndM ra^am^rdAatti, 

Linguifitk facts added Ui ibc above data permit to trace the 
contents of ibe tenn g/a/ta more dusefy, iitiguistically j^iicaking 
the word gitiAa belongs to the root gfah~ which is identical with 
the root groA- "to grasp", whence follows that gloAa is identical 
with gra/ia "a grasp *)", iUrendy at an early date the form gJoAa. 
tnual have been confined to the domain of gambling, as is attested 
by the fignra etymologica glitJiit/M graAati "itreosiitn pnendere" 
which is only o&ed in the gaming sphere as opposite to graAam 
graJtitJi which occinrs as early as the Vedic literainre (RV grJA/iam 
gralfA-j in the common meaning "to grasp'*’). The verb g/oA- 
alone, too. in the middle form glaAatf *). has continued to exist 
as a CGchnlca! term in gambling, besides its nomen actionis gfa- 
’). In later times a compound giu/tiiarafi 1$ loimd’). In 
the same way as graJm may be used as the member of a compound, 
e.g. sfft/ra-graAa, so g/oAa is composed with aAf<i in aksa-gloAd "grasp 
of dice". Side by side are used in dificrent sphere; gMA% graJudi 
or -te, graha, groMana, and g/aA-. giaAati or ~ic, g/oAa, ami gtakaiia. 
The meaning of both of them is 'To grasp, a grasp, grasping", but 
the second series has at an early time been limited to the province 
of gambling to express the act of grasping in a technical sense. 
The verb g/aAaU used with the accusative oAfdn .^till betrays its 
originaJ meaning *). Soon, however, this idiom was affected by 
the semasiologically cognate and more general tlfvyati^), 

Ttw’ oonoGCtloTt of g/dAu and gr/tAa being lost, on the une baud, 
and the vibhftalca game having passed out of use in the course of 
time, on the other, made the word gUtAa to be undcRtood neither 
by Kilakautlitt nor by the lericograpbers, Ntlakatitha and the 
Amarakoia, it is true, explain gfaAa by fidna in the meaning of 

!»e P£eini tit, j. Tit, aixl tp Laden, ep. «r, p. *ii4 CbJahsJ. «f-t 
P iJ?' 

*i See P.W, »v. ftfiiL 
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dyiUa in a narrower «nse*): their rendning, however, does not 
shed any light on the actual cDutenU of the word as a tpchnital 
terra of the vibhitaka game »). Luders' iiiterpratation of the word, 
though based on the identity of glaha and graJui, cannot be consi¬ 
dered as altogether sat4sfcw:toty *). Caland. again, was nearer to 
the troth when drawing the vedic victnoH into the question. but 
failed to elaborate his view *J, The meanings given by the Peters¬ 
burg Dictionary, hoaliy, are for the most part emmiefnis owing to 
a misunderstanding both of the texts where it is found and the 
explanations by Nilakantha and the Amaiakola. Roy’s transla¬ 
tions of glaha are equally due to a misiuterpretation of Indian tra- 
dition. When, however, wo combine the cuncbiEions drawn from 
the textual and linguistic materiais as discussed above with those 
which may be derived from the conunentative and lexicographical 
data, insufficient as they are, the result cannot be doubtful. The 
glaha is the grasp made by the gambler from the durodara and sub- 
sequimtly thrown down *) upon the adhida-atui *) to be counted *). 
If the number of dice grasped proves to be odd or even in agreement 
with the patvokta, the game is won ; if not, it is lost. As a rule 
the game is played in more glahas, as is the case in the first match 
between Ym^thha and Sakuni which consisted of twenty ghihas *1; 
in special cases, however, one glaha is agreed npon, as in the second 
didug-scene of the Epic*), 


•) XtUkoathii wl M-Bb, it, a6, j : ihtUm It. i«p, B; Ui p^iJ- 

ar»i> ridbdA j^vfparAiaytripa tyA'iUanS ; H. Ss, jj : gMt pii»mitayr: 

IJ, Ttr H i r$a it» fMa rtfiMnilrfyd ; fid pamA Up *f* 

Hi; II, 70, <4 ; pralifttgrih* am PSp^Au iflaham ; ii^[ediSrd; Anuiralnlii dd 
Bomttdjr *S6i : a, 4} ityOte 'iirty 4 >M i a i tana p pana tty »pi \ fmmet *kttt* 

gMo, wrongly iwpiULaiM] by tiso nehioiuiat u {ollown : pttmgk, fbtk*h Hi 
dyoujayt yotf P taf Otawd k r ma (rgkjMm Imya ; ep. for lb* l»tWr <rf 

it)id- 3 , 
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'i Se* LCden-, op.tH., p iS fl 

♦) Cniunt, p *jy; E Dgfco with CaUad that vioitall lOMOt "■nodtni, 
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wtilcb » idratlcal with (iiAatr. cp, Athiimt Vftl* IV, 38, * W<iw. 
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In order to complete the scheme oi the procedure when pUyiiuj, 
it is necessary to discuss the quesUnn whether the dicers took 
turns in timk^ the glaJta or not. The visualisation of the i^tme 
as given by the Epic is tu this respect anything hut clear, Lridcre 
assumes that they played alternately■ but does not adduce suffi¬ 
cient evidence of his viewCaJand, on the other hand, suppose 
tliat the rhle of one of the players was merely passive»). Them is. 
indeed, no denying that the available data on this point are rare ; 
yet. there is. 1 think, sufficient e^ndtnci: to show that each dicer 
made a glahti in turn. This cundui^on. already suggested by 
MBJi. VU, 130. rS ho taiya jayafayatt, 

and VTIl. S7, 32 glahttuiunin^ dhruvau jayaptndfityau, 

is to be drawn hom MBh. II, 61. i Sakune, httnlit, dlvyawio gfuAu- 
tnJHdh parasporatH ; U, 76. 24 pratijagrdfm ttm PSrtho gfuAam. 
jagfdha Saubalah; V, a. g sa dtnyamanaff praiiditiya cainant *J; 
V’, a, 11 sa dhyamanah pratidevatKna miyats tu 

khefu * II, 60, 7 yww fndin toam, jrtafmrifa, dhaneta pratidhryttst: 
II, 63, 14 protyadhyaia *). Indirectly it may be inferred from tlic 
Naiop^khy^a wltich represents the performing of the glaJut as 
conditioned by xamkhyina, hnwever false this may he in itself, 
as will be seen below, jnfl it is not to be overlooked as it pre¬ 
supposes that they played by turns, sitice otherwise such skiU in 
counting would liave served no useful purpose and, accordingly, 
wouM not have given rise to the theory suggMted there 

^\'hen proceeding now to outline the course of the vibbltaka 
game according to the data treated above, we get the following 
figure. After the sabhi, should there be one. Iras b«n prepared, 
and both the dytUatnandaia and adhiiUt'anSt already fully described 
by Ltiders *)i have been made, the vibhitakas are strewn duvm from 
the a&fdvapana, the pitta to preserve the dice^. They consti¬ 
tute the slock to be played with, the durtfdara. Now both the 
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dicers takt their seal face to fate, arrarigemejits are made with 
regard to the number of gMfciip the stake at^d individual wishes 
and the match bcgiJu^. Siippcsing that A is the first to play, twii 
coses are possible ; if his glaka b right, the gome is won and hnishi^, 
and a frcsli game ts played" if, how^ever, his is wroi\g, the 

game continues and it U the turn of B to make a gi4t^a from the 
tluroilara; if B*s gluha is correct, the game is over and smother 
game is started, but if his glaha proves to be wrongs it js the turn 
of A again and so on. lu the case that A is the first to play and 
wim?^ and conseqnenlly another game is played, it is B who is the 
first to tnake a ghha and so on. Accordingly, in the speciaj case 
that a match of one gluha only is agreed upon and A wins, the role 
of B b of a merely passi^^ natiire. From the available data it 
is not dear what b done with the dice after they have been throtvu 
down upon the adhufnfarm and counted * from the explanation 
given by the Samksiptasara dyitiakale yairdMak pr^^tpyank (ad 
ak^^apanam it may perhaps be inferred that they tvere once 
mom put into the ak^mfapat^. 

As stated above and expressed in rhe ^'erse already quoted 
gfnAa^ so 'bkibhavet pam$n nos ] knaim doso Pdrtku 

it is the glaim which consLimtes the dcletiniiiiDg factor of the 
vibbiiaka game. Accordingly, the question may be posed in how 
far ihe vibhitaka game was a game of chance nr not, and if so, 
how far it was conditioned by hninan computation. In this con¬ 
nection attention Ijas lieen called to the dking-match of Um 
pakhyana. In this famous episode of the Epic, as is well-known, 
it is told how Idng NaJa being pc^ssessed by the evil genious KaJi, 
continnonsly lost iigainst his hrr;jiher Fu^kara *] hut won as soon 
as he had received the ak^akrdayu from king Rtuparoa *). Fmm 
the oonlext it is dt^ar lliat by a&$ai^rdaya meant the ability to 
add up in a momcnl a greater fjuantity of things. Tfiis has induced 
LDdcr$^) and CaIand*J to bdiev'c that the vibhitaka game was a 
mcje matter of coimiing. Tempting as t!ii=i cnndiifiion may be, 
yet it cannot be nghl. It is true thal in tlie NaJupakbySna the 


*} rn thJ. lioonKtidD the Wonl iffMiiyjt t. twtnd : ilBli. II, sf, | Miira 
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H irpreseatcd ^ a means to infitsence th-c ewtii oi 
pJayitig. This caiuiol be called in qui^iion. Bui what js wtcpiie, 
is thal from tlii£ datum no deduction all am be derii^ed os lo 
tlie TCul game, 1111^ veraon of the facts as told in the Jfalciplk* 
hyana Is svue to have been aJfected by idealLring mutivEss not 
unknown in suchlike iBles, and has po^biy come into existence 
under the infli]e]ici> oI tJic story of king Klupan^ whose skill in 
counting may have been ba^l on re^ility as Griers n has endea- 
voored to % It hardly needs sayirjg, that it is absolutely 
imjiosfiible humanly spcakirig to coiiot in a moment ihc number 
of dice whilir making the ghha. In thv^ most favourable case* 
given alifvajrs the dnri^dara, a certani rout me gained iti the 
course of timo might have made it possible tn make every" time the 
f/noAn wished for^ though in that ca^ it is no longer a matter of 
counting as meant in the Nalopakhyana. Consequently there: 
remains only the factor of hazard wluch alone, I think, made the 
game so attractive to the gamblers. 

That the Wbhitaka game was indeed a game of chance js actually 
attested by NUakatipt^ in hb commentary on MBh. 11 S% ^ 
so *bhibk4rt-^ ftiram nas [ lmiin ?4 ifojo ^fumtUha, Pariha^ 
In explaining tiic latter of this verse IsIlakaathaL remarks i 
m iv aim sve^chstyd fsapafatrf koifUum iakyam daivudhlfUiiVBd ak^a- 
pd(asy^€iy ariha^. Though Kilakapthap in commenting the vetsc 
in question, had hi mind the pa^fca game as usually^ as appears 
from ak^pSIasya and from Ms explanation aksoglohu iii pdiddhifw 
glahak in the preceding pdJa, yet hb uiterprc ration preserver its 
full ^*a!ue as far as ihc pirndple b concerned which both the 
viblittaka and pa£aka game haw in common. 

The hfljfiardous character of the vibhitaia game may finally 
indirectly he inferred from the fact, that magic powers were thought 
to he active in it^ According to the Atharva Veda IV, 38, t-J*) 
victory in gambling b ascribed to tlic mterferenoe of the apsara, 
who b consequenily invoked to grant success bj'her mSyd: udbhin^ 
ilailm samfdyuniim apsard^m sddhtaiivinfm \ gtdke kfi^ni 
apsofTm tarn tkd have (i) T'liriwaJfi m oMrdniiM ^psatd'm sddh^uit-^ 
vImIwi [ gidhe kfidni gfhndKtfm, apsatam {d tH i'M hwf (3) ya'ytfi'A 
parinptyaly ddddiud kfldm gidhdi \ sd' kftd'ni slfiiff' prahd m 


*) rtf. p . 333 ff, 

Atharvm Vwi Saq^l^itS. humu^fTripiTbeii K RoUj tind W l>. WliUtiey; 
2 weittt AnAo^ besgewgt vua tHr- H Li£id^.iiiH forliii ivi5* p- 7-1 
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Spnolo tuiydyi \ tdf' nak pdyasjfoiy aitft mi' tto jaifut iddm dkandm 
(3). Here the apsofa is represented as a poiver which ^aiits or 
denies victory or takes it away. It is the Ji^arS who makes the 
krta in the jf/oAd ^Idhe^ kfta'ni kfiwSni'm)^ who grasps the kfta in 
the gtaka \gl4he ktd'm gthnindm), and who takes the kfta away 
from the gUUm {idddtini krtam gldhai) This utttnance by tlif 
pniying gambler leaves no doubt as to the tnic nature of the game. 

On comparing the vibhitaka game with the pi£aka game, which 
has been so lucidly analysed by Liideis ‘h the relation between 
Ijoth of them bectimes clear. In the vibhitaka game a glafm Is 
made from the stock of dice, conditioned by its agreement with 
the ^dfxroAta and based on the principle of odd or even 7 after the 
glaka has been made, the dice are cast uptm the adhidevi^ and 
county over In the paiaka garnet on the other hand, the 
dara is replaced by three marked rectangular and quadtilateial 
prismas which are thrown up as in modem dicing t after thev 
Iiave fallen down, the sides turned upwards are counted; if the 
number of dice counted is m agreement svith the patvokla, the 
game is Af/4 and won ; if not. it is kali and lost. In the vibhitaka 
game stress lies on the act of gmsping, In the pifaka game on the 
act of casting. However different, accordingly, both of the games 
may seem, yet thecotuiiiction between them is suflictcntly palpable: 
in the pA£aka game the original large ntimbcr of dice has been 
substitnted by a aniall number of dice upon the sides of which a 
certain number of eyes have been marked : symbols have in part 
been substituted for the concrete vibhitakas. The priority of the 
vibhitaka game as comparL-d v, 1 th the piSata game may hence 
be concluded. This conclusion b not affected by the fact, that 
in Mohcnjoniaio die* have been found raserabling tlie of the 
pAlaka game, since the culture of Mohenjo-daro represents a wholly 
other stage of civilization '). 

The secular vilAltaka game b determined by two factors only, 
[ta and kali. The terms iretS and dvipata, so well-known 
from literature both as names of special giahoa and special yngas. 
arc not m place in the scculaj- vibhitaka game, but belong to the 
other variety of the game already referred to. 


^ - P U, naiiuti o« 

Op. jtf., p. ^ ft 

•) s« E. SUclmy. Tho ClviUatiHft, u^u>„ Ct^pUrVll.p. tjv 
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RGVEDA X, 95. PURURAVAS AND URVASr 

DY H, j. DE ZW'ART, UTRECHT 

Literature: Getduer, Vedtsche Studteu I, 243. Windiscb. Vhdl. 
der 33. Philol. Vers. 28. H. Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G. 39, 7a ; G,G,A. 
1890, 420; 1909, 6S; R^gvcda-commentary. Bo^iiigiie, 2, 92. 
Hertel. W.Z.K-M. 18. 148; 23, 287 ; ; 35, 182. Arnold, Pop. 

Studies in M>ilu>i()gy etc. (London ipooi. Bhagavat, Key la 
interpret the Veda. Ludwig. tJber Methode 35; S.B.B.G,W. 1897 
XX ; T909 X : 189$ [V. Z.D.M.Q. 40. 715. Wtntemitx, W.Z,K.M. 
23,120. Kdth, JJLA-S* 1911, 990: 1913, 412. Hertd, I.F, 31, 131, 
Geldner, Commentary, v. Schroeder. Mysteriutn und Mytlnts im 
Rgveda. HilleUrandt, Ltedet des Rgveda, Gottingen 1913, Rtmou. 
HjTnnes du Kigveda. 

The dialoguc-bynm RV X 95 has been discussed s^ry often 
already, but, in spite of our understanding of the text which has 
in many respects undoubtedly improved, the explanation cannot 
be ooQsiilcred as definitive. The interpretation of this hymn 
being often dependent on the conception one has with regard to 
the situation as a whole, the qualities of the cbaiactets, the nature 
of the hymn and the relation to the later versions. I will make 
some remarks concemiitg these questions before giving a com¬ 
mentary upon the text. 

Oldcnberg's Akfaydna-bypothe^, which appears to me to be 
sufficiently refuted by Hotel (W.Z.K.M. 23, 273) surely retieves 
the interpreter, by the supposition of connecting prose, of the 
obligation to look for a proper oonnection bettveen the stanzas, 
but in this cose appears not only to be without any justification, 
but even a raisappredation of the artistic conception and an impe^ 
diment (or a right understanding of the dialogue, where the verses 
succeed one another so strictiy, often taking up words of the 
preceding sentence, where the situation remains the same, and 
where the text never suggests a pause. For the same r^son I 
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reject Geltbicr's and Herters Idea, viz, to consider several lines as 
describing itihisa-verse, spoken by the narrator. There may 
have been an introductioD in prose, altbougb it ia just as well 
po^ble that Uie myth was known well enough to make the scene 
dear without further explications. The question of ritnal appli*^ 
cation, which can be discussed in hj'pothctical terms only (cf. 
von Schmeder, M. und 3 (.) and that of supposed dramatic per^ 
formonce, concerning which i share U€rte!‘s opinions, 1 do not 
deal with here. 

Furtfaer, with most of the interpreters, J share the opinion 
that the later versions undoubtedly baw preserved the kcniel 
of the Ugweda'^tory-—the essential traits are recognizable in all 
i-eisions, and without these Rgveda X, 95, especially lines 3—5, 
is unlntclligibk. 

Finally some remarks about the characters, 1 refuse to impute 
to UrvaSi that trait of cruelly, nay, sadism, which is ascribed to 
her generally (with the exception of HerteJ); as will appear from 
my Lroustation, L!)e Rgveda-byton is very wdJ comprehensible 
without this trait, and in the later versioiis nothing points in tb i< 
directiun—on the contiaiy', there are several (Sat. Br., Harivaipia, 
Visiiu Pflr.—and especially Kath^sarits. and. of course, Kalidasa) 
which clearly show her pity and uudianged ioi-e for Puraravas, 
The fact of her leaving Pur liravas is inevitahle and b neither his 
hiult nor hers; J fully agree with Geldncr who points out (Ved. 
Stud. U, 372) that the earthly mission of an ApEaras is broqght 
to an end by her pregnane}' ; (be rase of the Gandhan'as. then, is 
only the htdacement, not the deeper moti^'c of her dc|jarture. 
Il ia certainly true that, in contrast with Pururavas, who speaks 
agitatedly, interrupts htmsetf and is much confused, she keeps to 
plain reasoning ‘ the lines spoken by her are of a much simplct 
construciioii than those of Purflravas; frftim the four parts of a 
stanzii are four complete short sentences. But, to me, her words 
make an impression of being calm and. wise rather than cold and 
indtllercnt. 

The course of the dialogue 1 see, after n»y interpretation of the 
text, as follows; 

P. asks U. for an interview' (ij. 

U. declares this to be useless, she lias disappeared for ever (a}. 

V. : "A cowardly niso made me loose yon (3); you were banpy 

with mo (4). 


U. t “Yes, in evciytliing I followed your will” (5), 

P.; "(And nevertheless you've left me ?) Alas, ft's Hue, the other 
Apsaras, too, first came It* me (61 and then fled away 
agam” (8). 

U.: "They came to you out of curiosity, for they will look after 
your son (7 ); (heir flight was noThing but cot[uetTy'" (9). 

P.: *‘U., stay with me for a long time r I. a man of noble birth. 

Iiavo begotten a child by you" (lo), 

U. t "You surely are of noble birth and liave b^otten a child by 
me—but 1 cannot stay” (u). 

F.! “And our Bon. would, not he cry for his father?" (isl. 

U.: "If he does, I will tell you so and send him to you" (13). 

P. threatens to commit suicide (14). 

U .: "No woman is worth that a roan should do such a thing lie- 
cause of her (15}. Be satisfied with the four years you’ve 
bad me, as I'm satiated wuth the food fve taken on the 
earth" {16]. 

P. tries a last entreaty to U. (17). 

U, refuses this, but consoles him with the prospect of heaven (18). 
ComtfutUary, 

i) /tayg fdyg; here i follow' Gcldner (Ved- St.). Ludwig, Z.D.M.G- 
40 (i88fi) 715 thinks that, where li$!/la g/ior/i must be parenthesis 
because of the accent, munufJ must be ocunbined with fdyf, and 
consequently translates r ”lcfi komme zur Besinnung'*, with whidt 
many later authors agree (c,g. Hcrtcl. HiLlebTaudt, RenonJ, That 
jdye matiasd could possibly have this mt'anidg seems to me highly 
improbable ; on the other hand, manusv taken with the following 
vacdtnsu,.t!nai^/h'aAaf, in spite of the pamithcsh. is very well 
explainable:. In none of the diftcrent verstons of the story (see 
Geldner, Ved- Stird) PurOravas is said to be demented, let aloue 
that he comes to his senses again when meeting Urvail. Expressed 
is oidy that he “rambles about as if mad" and (Sat. Br.). that he 
is ddAyj /alfian. And, to my thinking, at the beginning of this 
dialogue he certainly docs not recover his senses, but still is ddhyi 
jai^ait —in stanaa i) he Uiterrupts himsetf, in lively painted ttcr- 
vousnesB: “O my wife, reasonably—stay, you cruel woman ; 
—we must speak to one another," just as he does in stanza 10), 
If a rnayas kar^n again with great liveliness, negation altead : 
positive notion 4- negation = the opposite of that notion ; no 
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joy - sorrow; "if we do not apeak those worda now, they would 
not bring us joy—i.e. wc'il bo sorry'*. That mantr^ ete could be 
said with regard to earlier words that have not been mentioned 
seems to me improbable, and so 1 translate fforalati ahofi with 
■'in the future" and not with "formerly*', 

2) Kim ii£ vic 3 fernattS "V!hy diuiifd I speak such 

words to you ?'*; for the following rcasatis I prefer this translation 
to that w'hich is always given : "What am I to do with these your 
words ?■* 

a) EtS wea evidently takes up manir^ rf<, and consequently 
does not refer to i’.'s words, but to the proposed interview', 

b) TavSham is placed with great emphasis at the end of the 
sentence as a strong contrast: I, the Apsaras to you, a mortal 
man. a conttast which is not ^own to Ml advantage in the other 
transtatiun. 

3 j In 3) ■t/b 1 would not take na as a particle of comparison, 
by which conception this line is commonly seen as two further 
comparisons, pictoring U.*s disappearance, uttered by P.; hut 
with Hillehrandt (who follows Siiya^ia} as a negation. However, 
it appears to me that 3) a/b ought not to be connected, as If, docs, 
with 2) c/d. but with 3) c/d. and should be translated : "The arrow, 
the weapon of the quiver, was not 0/ any use to me nor..,.: (for) 
in an avita. uitmunly (against "which nothing could be done by a 
man) design.,,.'* So the sharp separation between 3) a/h and 3) c/'d 
is avoided. Moreover, a striking feature in this dialogue is th M 
almost all stanzas we may ascribe with certainty to U. join m 
very precisely to the phrases spoken by P. (often even with repeti¬ 
tion of one or more of P.'s wtjrds, so in stanzas 2, 5. 9, 13. 15); 
1’., however, dots not art-swer her, does not debate, but as it were 
follow# the juniping-about drift of bis own excited thoughts. 
Therefore. 1 think it impnibable that here he instantly should 
amplify U.'s words (thus admitting that she is durdpanS: and that 
while Ills aim k to win her back 1 ), Oldenbeigs explonottoTi (com¬ 
mentary), followed by none of the other interpreters, namely that 
stanza 3) should be ascribed to U,, whereby he translates : "Wie 
ein Pfcil etc. bin ich aufgeblitzt ahgc.^chts deines avira hrofii*' 
does not fit into the situation as we must imagine it on the ground 
of Uic later versions, alxive ail the Sat. Br.; that such an jiitegnil 
trail of tilt story as the requireinjent that P. may not show himself 
naked to her. and the ruse of the Gandharvas through wliidi 
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ncvtrUidess tbbi happens should be a later addition, or should 
have originated from a wrong interpreiaTioa of the l^gveda-passage 
b a supposition which, if anyhow possible, should be avoided. 

6 ) 'Whm b the meaning of thb stanza ? Host interpreters 
consider it as a depiction of the flight of the other Apsaias from 
P,, when he meets them on his wanderijig (Geldncr as itihasa'- 
verse, Hillebrandt as allocution of P, to the Apsara^); they then 
tmnslate with "acrliefen, Hefcn fort". Vun Sehrot^m' 

takes it as a reminder of P, of his hist meeting with U., where the 
other Apsaras, too, were present, and gives for sastuh the transla¬ 
tion "reisen", in the rentaik; "dahergdlcgen kommun”. Oldtm- 
berg conbiders this stanza as a question of P., whither ffirmerly 
the other Apsaias have gone, together wtili the disappearance of 
U** “die A., die so schnell cmhereiltcn — wo sind die gcbtieben ?'*, 
and thus translates: "einhereilen", fn alJ these tran^tations the 
oonnection with the following stanza of U. b anything but dear ; 
that is why Geldner supposes a gap in the context; v, Schnoeder 
transposes stanza 7) ; Hertef ascribes stanza 0 ) to U,, and sees 
the course of events as follows; U. (6): the (other) Apsaras fled 
from you ; (7) t (on the cuntrazy) even am with child by you. In 
itself this is plausible enough, but, in my view, it cannot be inferred 
from the Sanskrit text, Hillebrandt tiitnks of connecting prose. 
Even assuming the possibility of tlic presence tiicreof in thb hymn, 
1 do not tiiink it probable just between these stanzas, because, 
by flillebrandts jnterpretathm, tlie context otily becomes clear 
if one supposes that a very important phrase of P., e,g, a question 
about Ms son, should have been communicated in prose, and not 
a depiction of the situation, change of the scene or something 
like that. 

I prefer to consider this stanza as a question of P., why the 
Apsaras showed themselves to lum jost row, and then tied from 
liim again 1 at the same lime a comparison with U., who first 
cunie to him, and after four years left h"un again ; and thus 
translate sasru^ with "streamed, swum (to me)"'. With stanza 
7) b). then answers r th^ were curions about you. they knew 
about my relation to you, ‘'they will be present at the birth of 
your son". 

7} It is, in my opinion, impossible to consider Ss^ as a past 
tense, because asmn is then unexplainable; when Ayu is bom 
already, the expres^n astnin b wholly unintelligible, unless he 
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is present, of which there is no iiHiication, WTieti, hc7WC\XT^ he k 
not yet bom. If. can asmin with a gesture to her womb. 

P. does not react on the preceding stai^p which fie\'ertlielcss 
contains aunounocment of his futnre fialherhnod i here lies a 
difficulty, hence the supposition of a gap in the context ((leldnerp 
Ved- Siuddf connecting prose (HillcbrandLJ or transposition of 
the preceding stanza (v. Schroedcr), One could think that P, 
docs not react because he knows already, but this conflicts with 
all later versions of the story, nor is anything pointing in this diiec- 
lion to be found in the Kgvcda-h^Tnn itself. In my view' this, 
again, is an oxampte (if a very strong one} of Ph's :scarc&]y listening 
to V. during the whole dialt^ue^ and how. in great confusion, 
he follows the drift of his own thoughts. But,, in fact, he has heard 
it, as turns out later on. Moreover. the whole interview' show's 
cltsarly that his son does not moan veiy^ much to him now—^^he 
wants to win hack U.; when he mentions hb sou he docs ao as 
an argument to get her back. 

tar&s^nii m bhujyuB. givefi the gloss mfgl, but, as 

Oldenberg remarks, this is a guess. t 4 xrasanih in connection with the 
following sUraiun, very prolsably means skittbb" {see Olden- 
berg)- But when Oltknberg then sees in bhnjym "ipielleichl ein 
Natter' \ that, too, k a guess- With regard to tlie follow ing stanza 
of U., whore she seems to lake up bf/th comparisons of P., in 
opposition to mlAitspHo ahtU the krilayo aS^taso^ in opposition to 
iarasitN^l bhujyifs the rtZ/iyo that brush up their feathers. 1 would 
set! in bkujyus a swan tliat^ after his neck, is cahed *''flexiblc*\ 
A sw^ also is called cakra, after his curved neck: Homer has 
For the omission of tlic substnnliw^ compare hari 
for "lloTi*" : 5iV4 is spoken of us '"the bJuc‘\ 

lo) In connection w-itii ^aiiza ii). where U. says that P. vainly 
tries to persuade her I Ihink it right to conrider ^stanza lo) as a 
wish of P tlmt U. may stay with Jiim for a long time : "may Up 
live long bringing me the pleasures of bve", "may U. during a 
long time of her life bring me the pleasures of love”, whereby lie 
interrupts himself with ^ |uii4/o apo Maryab most inter- 

[jretera IruuslaLe here : "may a noble son be l>oni from tlie water". 
1 prefer to iranslaie: man cjf noble birth {in stanz:i 14^ too, P- 

speaks of himself in the 3rd person, there with has begotten a 

son 0«»J^*^ibiiolutdy) by the w^ter (upe^abL sg-, U. ? or in a gyuae- 
cobgic sense ? ^ ipah, howe^Tr, often means female deities^ By 
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this tnuislation the connection with the following verse is cleat. 
To P/s U. assents with gopiihySya, to P/s 

apa with dudMiha ma o/oA, and with 11} c/d she says itiak 
his wish» expressed in 10) a/b is impo^ble, because he has not 
tzsrened to her. 

irj dud^ha nta i>jah: withSSya^: yon have given yoiir virile 
strength {apaiyQipddanasSmartkyam) to me. 

12), tj) cakrafp rm in stanza 12) and 15) has created many dii- 
ficiiltles. In the first place I do not t h in k it prDbabte tliat na 
stioitld figure as a camparative partzde in 12) and in 13) as a nega-^ 
tioD. mo^ probably has to lie explained in connection 

with the mot krand: c^ikwat a notnen with intenLsive'redupticatton, 
Perhaps one may see herein the bitd that later on is called cakm 
or ? Cf the greek also with reduplicathm^ In 

that case the first cuAram mt is incomplete compansoii : ''whin¬ 
ing (moaning) like a U., W'ho continually expresses herself 
much more discinctly than P., completes the metaphor: cakmn 
na krwd/id. Whea na is conEidered as a comparative particle^ 
1 think it impossible to take vartayai^ as dat. parti, as gcnemlly 
is done so 1 therefore take it m 3rd i>ers. sing, praca, and 
kramad rs nom. sing. part. Pridf hravani^ liicn, stands alone, 
and the rest of the stanza is the object : will impart to you : 

he (the child) sheds team,,..*' This iianslatjon fnnher has the 
advantage of the complete parallelism between prtiii braPdm and 
kinmtii. 

ifi} This stanza commonly is ironsidcred as a derision of P. by 
U. : Olctenberg calls it ''wenig erhebJig"', even of sadism ^ 

and suggests the possibility of a retnsal of offered foo<h that mJglit 
be mentioned m the ikhyfiniL^ptosc, Von Schrotder says; "Wic 
P. sentimentaJ und gar tragbeh wrird. beruehrt sie ilas offenbar 
nur hoechst umngenehm. Sk lehnt diesen Ton kuehl und spoei- 
tisch ab.” Hut in my opinion derision is out of the tpiestion here ; 
on \hn contrary, this bt a Ctittsolaliott and a wiise advice of U. 16} 
c/d, then, ia to be consideiod is a ccrniparison : 'Tor four ytsars I 
spent my nights with you; I am satisfied with the drop of butter 
I enjoyed once a day ; be yon satisfied as wtil with the time I have 
lived with you. By tlus explanation, fnrthe!:, the irarii^poidtioti of 
stanma 16) and 17)* as suggested by GddncTt superfluous. That 
tdtrp^a cardmi oould mean : "'now^ Vm satisfied and go away" (Von 
Schiooiler, Hertdh is impossible, as Oldetiberg rightly observes. 



Transhtion. 

P. T} 0 my wife,—stay, yoa cruet woman i—let tis ^>tiak to 
one another reasonably ; if these our words remain unspoken, it 
wilt bo to otir grid, later. 

U. z) VMiy should 1 speak to you ? IVc gone away, like the 
fir^t of the i^wns, PurQvaras, return home I IMIGcult to be caught 
1 (im, like the wind. 

P. 3) Of no use to me was toy arrow, the weapon of the quiver, 
of no use the fast riding that wins cows arid hundreds of treasures. 
In an unmanly design there was a flash, like a lightning, and the 
Gandhari'as uttered a bleating like a Iamb, 

P. 4) Bringing in the morning goods and hx>d to her father-in- 
law, when he desires so, from the adjacent bouse, she has obtained 
a home where slie enjoyed herself day and night, possessed by me 
in love. 

U, 5) Thrice a day you've posseted me, and against my will, 
too, you've taken me, 1 followed your wish, PtiriivaTa.s; then 
you were the tHng of my body. 

P. 6} S. 5 . G., the lotuslike, C., streamed (to me] like pink 
grease-paini, and mooed their loudest like milk-cows. 

U. 7) When he b bom, the women will surround him, the rivers 
that sing their own gloiy have made him grow, like the gods, o 
PnrOravas, have strengthened you for the violent struggle, the 
annihilation of the enemies. 

P, 81 But when i, a mortal man, would mix with the immortal 
women, who had given up their (swan!ike) appearance, they recoiled 
from me like a ^y swan, tike marcs bumping against the chariot. 

U. 9) When a mortal, full of desire for the bea\'enly women 
mixes with litem, like they want him to do, they coquette like 
swans, with thdr body, playing and biting like mares. 

P. 10} May the water-woman, who flashed like a lightning, 
Urvasl, livelong bringing me the pleasures of love—a mmlal man 
of noble birth has fecundated the watei^woman. 

U. 11) Indeed yon are bom to protect, and you gave me your 
virile strength, but 1. w'ho knew, informed you on that day—^jreni, 
however, didn’t listen to mu. Why do you speak in vain ? 

P. 1^) Wlien. will tlje arm, when he is bom, want to see his father, 
shedding tears (mfjaning) like a cakrav^ka, when he has undcr- 
stcK}d everything ? Who has separated the married couple, of 
one mindj the fire still btimiog in the house of the father-iu-Iaw ? 
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U. 13) I will inform you ; I16 sh^ds tearSt moaning ttki: a cokra- 
vAka for cherishing love and I will send to yon of yoa,wJudi 
wre have with ns; go homfij you wUJ not win me, you fooL 

14) SbmiM your kiver depart for ever, to go to the farthest 
distances, should he lie tn the womb of dcstrucUon, the wild 
wolves, should they devottr hmi_ .„ 

U. 15) fhiruvanis, do not die, don't depart from here, not must 
devour you the wild wolves. Ftiendslup with women is tmpos> 
sibie, their hearts are like hyenas', 

U. z6) When, in changed appearance, during four auttmmfi f 
pass^ my nights among mankind, once a day, 1 ate a drop of 
butter ; thereof Tm still satiated. 

P. 17} UrroAi. who pervades the air, goes through heaveii, f, 
her lover, invite her. May the gift of the weH-pfeparcd offeri rg 
reach yout letum, my heart is scmxhed. 

U. id) So the gods speak to you, son of D 4 ; here you are a 
child of death, your offspring will venerate the gods with sacrifices, 
in heaven you, too, wiU find happiness. 


MUNDA and INDONESIAN 

BY F. B. J. KUIPER, Leitien 


1. The MuBda languages % which constitute the smallest of the 
linguistic families of lndia« are nowadays spoken on the Qiota 
Nagpur Plateau* in the adjoining districts of Madras and Uic 
Central Provinces, and in the Mahadeo Hills*), As early as 
1S5J* Logan had pointed out some shnilaritie^ between Munda 
and Further Indian languages; E. Xuhn and other ^holars amply 
discussed thenip. but the eKact nature of these relaticns remained 
undecided until, in 19061 Father Wilhelm SdimMt*] and Steti 
Konow*) brought forward weighty aEgnmetits in fa^TJtir of a 
genetic relationship of Munda to Mon-Khmer and other Further 
Indian dialects. Schmidt proposed to denote the whole group 
oi these languages by the general name '^^ustro-Asiatic". At 
the same tims, however^ he pointed out a number of analogies 
with the Indonesian, Polyncsiaii, and Melanesian languages (which 
he comprised under the generic name ^^AusUonemn*^). Since 
he ascribed all these shnilariries to lirtgutstic relatiotedifp In the 
traditional sense of the w^ord, supposing a parent language to 
have Gsdsted from which, in the very remote past, the Austro- 
Asiatic and the Austmnesian branch had split ofi, he had to 
invent one more new term wrhiefa was to embrace these two 
linguistic sub-lamiltes and decided upon Auslrie^* p. 6 g 


Thu Muodii di«l«cu mn iloDot^ by tbo Mlourtnji; lymbisjE: gii. = BhbeVi 
OH. Gii 4 iLbg ckt GV ^ Id. uf J. K ^ Kurin^ 

Kb. = Kbuia, Kw. ■ Karwu, M. k S. h Saji^J ami 

So. = Son. AU n^rclH out c?pipc^litilj$r markixl Inun SauIjiII. 

■) 5« in Siea Konow, fiiWlrUc Stirvcy of ImlJi, vol. tV. p. 7 fr. 

I wnit MtimlA, MuMdAH. Kurlfu |hiT KUrkA ct£.), for ihm tame 

reioaon tliat SAOEkiit. etc. ii atanJIy wriltctt iuKlud oi Snihflicttiu 

DrividjAn. Tbc i^rtbQgmpbj^ thi^ varimit II im^ dialcctj <xhtilomi]dp 

01 tir u pD4B.tb^, to %hv ipeirii^ vyitem oE SastilJ. 

h Sw *’Oics ICcKi-Kliiiitff-Valkztp flii? Uinditgikrd mticltifn ve^kirm ZrotnaJHuiflfii 
tLDri Aunxeanieni'* (Bniniwick ; cf. olio ''Gfundiligi: duer LiutLdUT ikir 
Kbm fAbb K Bay. Ak. WLii.^ L Kl , ijart j, p 75^1 

Srt Oclebrte An^eigca'^ fex I 90 *. imi rJa^pdjEije Survey oi 

X&diiT vol- IV (e^kJ, p 
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It U only tQ be expected that this first aKempl of Schmidt 
tvas not without fault. Schmidt himself was obviously quite 
aware ol the fact that, especially as far as Munda and Nicobanese 
were concemwl. his iUtle book was ouly a first step in a field, 
about which ttw little was then known. His ctymoh 3 gicaL con¬ 
nexions vvere in many cases open to dispute. It w'as to be the 
task of other scholars to rectify the errors and to develop this 
new line of study. Unfortunately Schmidt’s book failed to 
inspire others to tbb much needed co-operation. When, in 193S. 
the Hungarian scholar G. de Hevesy (under pseudonym) published 
the first of his studies, which in the next years would lead him 
to reject categorically the theory of an Ausiro-Asiatic linguistic 
family, and to connect the Iduuda group of languages with the 
Finno-Ugrian family of speech, the comparative study of ilunda 
and Mon-Khmer was still as much neglected as it had been more 
than twenty years before. Since a part of do Hevesy's critical 
remarks on Schmidt’s work was well-founded, Iiis new theuty 
W‘a& at first accepted by a considerable number of OrientaUsts, 
of whom he quotes as much as 14 names ut OLZ 1934, p. 476. 
Coedis, BEFEO 1932, p, 561, called it ”pas une mbee difoou^ 
verte” *), 

1 do not intend to critieixe here de Hevesy's bold theory, tlie 
less so as 1 have had the occasion, at a meeting of Dutch orient¬ 
alists in 1941, to point out bow unsubstantial its foundations 
are. It must be admitted that Schmidt's etymological con- 
nerdons contain a number of errois. His knowledge of Santali 
(the best-knowfn Munda dialect) was evidently modest; hut then, 
it is to bo doubted whether even an intimate acquaintance with 
this language would have preserved him from an error, which 
lor him, with hts rare knowledge of the Further Indian languages, 
was almost unavoidable, vi*, to view Munda too much in the 

a iiliA Amtft AnthitPp.4 vtjt. js !>■ B<-F[!iiitrjitr, iitiJ 

3-^ 149 f., juuil K. Ki'g^uinary^ ^-jripptttlutytmy, vo4 3 

]*p. Thr lAKt ATikhi ccutatfu a imrlir hihlhi^ph)F 

erf de iluvoiy'i pijbIkjitifKni. Sm fntthirr Ilajnit ^TUrW^bo EJumentfl 

iEi ibn (qiTotud ia tho ''larfc^fraiiutljchn vxrf. 35* 

|i 174: bgt 4 iccibmibla tp Ptq}, uikI W. Rub«i^ EljitmMliTnJtiJc mul D&fnmm tn 
lotlltrn flatten Attihiv ff+r I'-tbiipgTmpIjiv, vd XXXVll^ iifi 117. 

l 4 oift of tilt mvlc^wfijv. ol ijp pit ^itiinei uniicfiujiiiiit'cd with 

iluiMbi the bek of liD,^uli4iD infiftu>dolog7 wa* n a|ip»Taiit tbit 

eevami CDinniiLtitJi wieTt iuihi%*oijrndd^ cL Tcracr, J.HAS J034t P- 790 ff-F Bqrtpw, 
SSOA.^ 53^t Sflb«>k* JAO& 6^5, p. 6 p, ti | and n 0. ^bcok'i efwtii iHivry L» 
aiiktntl hf Liivrrac« I^Aljuvr p 3>7 
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iigh.1 of the morphotogt^ priaciples of Its Further Indiiui cognates, 
An analysis of ilic Munda method of word*fofmation, however, 
shows that, in this respect as tn many others, Santali iias developed 
to a language of much the same type as Dravidian. As a matter 
of fact, Muiida and Dravidian now constitute an Tnfiijm 
league {Sprii£hitund\. in which, in a lesser degree, the Indo-Aryan 
languages arc also involved. The normal mode of word'lormatian 
in Munda i.s aow* by suffixalioii, the ancient prefixes and iztfixes, 
with a few exceptions, no iooger being productive {at least as 
far as Kherwari, the principal group of dialects, and Karku arc 
coacemed. In Sora the situation is somewhat different). Schmidt, 
who underestimated the imniciise importance of sufTixation. has 
thus been led to many incorrect word-comparisons. But though 
this must be admitted, de Hevesy's argumentation in favour of 
the Finno-Ugrian rclationditp is unacceptable. Better, however, 
than by a purely controversial discussion the inaccuracy of his 
theory will be sltown by the following examination of a single 
point bearing not only on the reiationship between Mtinda and 
the other Austro-Asiatic languages, but also on the wider and 
more problematic question of the historical relations between 
Austro-Asiatic and Austronesian, 


3 . It cannot reasonably be questioned that Iherc arc a number 
of agreements between these linguistic families which point to a 
certain connexion in a remote past. These co-trcspondences are 
nnl restricted to such words os are easily borrowed owing to 
cultural tnfiucnees and commercial intercourse hut comprise aliio 
such pronouns as Mnnda (Kurku) ibI : Malay ini "this”, Munda 
(M.J.) Hih : Sundanese ai« 'T*, etc. Schmid!, who was the 
firs! ') to state expri$ssis verbii the ultimate relationship between 
the two groups of languages, brings forward the following argu¬ 
ments : I. the total identity of ihcir phonelical systems. 2, the 
entire otiginnl identity of their word-structure, j, several im¬ 
portant and striking details of the grammar, vk, a) post|)asition 
of the ■’genitive", 6) suffixation and. portly, the form of the 
possessive pronoun, c) the occurrence in many of these languages 
of on exclusive and an inclusive form of the personal pronoun 
of the iHt person plural, dj the occurrence of a dual and a trial 


') Biul ttia^iian hail BlmuJy MkotMl 

Kmm d( UiB Udil«)r FvniBiMib'. vmI H. p. 


*omF walt^e* (Aofr HiMiiaa 

T) 
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in several oi ih«=5u languages. 4. lar-Teaching coirespoudeufies in 
the vocabulary 

It has been objected that the Mon-Khmer words are pfe- 
eminently monosyllabic whereas the normal typ^ of Indoni^n 
words is disyllabic, but this caruuii be taken as a serious argiunetit 
against the connexion of these languag^^s as the Mon-Khmei: 
monosyllabism is obviously due to a comparathxly Tcccnt de\^lopK 
mcnl in accordance witli the same tendency of the Indo-Chinese 
languages. The roots^ for the rest, from which the derivatives 
bj^vc been formed by meam of prehxes^ are clearly m^nc^jdlabtc 
and, according to a w^oll-known theory * the same b the case with 
Indonesuin, Nevertheless, ailhoiigh the founder of the indo- 
ncsian comparative philology, H, Kcm, aceopied Schmidt's Uieory 
of the Austric family *), other competent judges were more reserved. 
Thus Blagden wrote ^ "'The connection of the Mon^Khmer lan¬ 
guages with the Malayo-Polynesian family is most mysterious* 
as there appears to be a considorahle rcs«nnhlance iu stmeture^ 
accompanied (despite a certain number of common words)* by 
a ver^^ distinct diversity in the actual mateiiab^*^) and in a note 
he adds l ''The syntax: ts idmost identical^ and there is a remarkable 
likeness in some of the prefpees and infixes in use in the two 
families. The Malayan languages also use suffixes^ whereas the 
hfon-Klitner languages do not i butr curiously enough, Nicobar^ 
also to a iimiled extent uses them''. It does nut seem that much 
value ts to be attached to the taasl point. In Mimda the stiffixation 
had been introduced as carty as the ^’‘€dic period but its non- 
Austro-Asiatic character is in my opinion apparent. Schmidt's 
former attempt to connect the Nicobarese suffixes with those of 
Munda is incorrect and has later (in 1950) been abandoned by 
himselfp We have thus far no reason to reckon sufl&xation among 
the Austro-Asiatic means of word-lonnalion. In Austronedan it 
is likewise held to belong to a later stage of development 

As Skeal and Blogden's work was publishi^ almost simul- 
lanetnisly with Schmidt's famous little book, BlagdeUi w-'hen 
writldg nf '"a obtain number of common ■nrnrds'\ had not yet 


*J S« Mom-Khinur-VOillcer''** p. 

BtJilJv^n tcit T-AftUp en Vcilkfiiktuidis vjus plx 

mik^, 41 Vt vdS. 6d}^ ^ >1:1^ Gwhr. 

■) Skofet nmJ RU^tyi^ P^aii ut tli? iVtdmtilii. vuL tJ, p. 444 

) Sw, ft A. UTLV, vnl. p. joS. 
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seen the comparative on vliich Schmidt*s ccmcliisfon 

of’'einer wcitgehcnden Ubereinstimmung ihre^ Wffrtschataes" was 
based, Would it have aJtered his judgment if he had? It cannot, 
I think, be denied, that the number of ctymologicai correspond¬ 
ences between Austrenesian and Au£tTo-,Astatic is g ntd l e r than 
we sheutd ejcpect on account of their retnarliiable agreement in 
tnorphoUigicaJ matters. There are. indeed, very common words 
that are found in nearly all the Austro*Asiatic and Austronesian 
huignages, as the word for “eye"; Mimda (Santali) mit, Nico* 
barese wiflf, Khasi khymfti. Stteng, Balinar, etc, mM, Semaiig mtd, 
Malay msda, etc. And fresh evidence will no doubt be found, 
by a renewed eonipamtivc study, owing to our widened knowledge 
of SantaJi and the highly interesting Sum {or Sat'aiu), which 
preserves many ancient words that have been lost in the Kherwari 
group; cf., So. bisid “salt": Orang Benua peuashi^ 

Malay (ttjajifl ; So. /rtfi'- "earth, ground" : Jav. Mai. Uhu "dust" 
|cf. Semang si’W "dust", Kenabol tibiti "sand" ?) j So. iirdni 
"to HmeU”; MaJ harum, rum "odorous” *) ; So, ili'n- "forest 
grass, straw", Kh. dah "long grass" {Ul^n "to thatch"): Jav, 
o/UH oion. Mat- talan "high rccd-grass" (cf. Khasi u pMah "grass"); 
So. /e-WMj- "red ant", ttupfi*. «jur-di»- "ant" (like M.Ho mui 
from cf, S. mud): Mai. simtd, Mon sumot^ etc, id. (root buy) ; 

So. Wdy-(gu?n)~ "lightning" [= *Ma£)i Ma) kiiat. id. 

(< *ArViii:, cf. Mon laii, Khmer bffS, id., with 4t from as against 
Vac <*lay }; So. i'an^ "a pit". S. kk^rlfh "hollow, cavity"; Mai. 
kotoh "a hole, mine pit", Jav. bbtik "a hole, to pierce". Cf. 
Khmer fun "to make a hole", etc. (see p. ooo); So. drik- "pungent, 
acid, sour": MaL iirin. id,; So. MrH- "mimkey" (K. sard, M, Ho 
surd "black-faccd monkey, Hanumaii") i Mai. k/ra "monkey" (cf. 
Sorting tdrau, Jelai ran, Tembi ru', Centr. Sakai rg, mu, and the 
same interchange of -auf-a in the cognates of Munda baha "flower" 
and kumtf, kumu "dirty"); So. /idpps-, K. kSpd "wing": Mai. 
fapak, id. (cf. So. K. mdra, S. marak': Mai. tHfrdk "peacock"); 
So. sarsS’r to comb" (s/nir- *‘a comb"); Mai. ri^tr "a comb"; 
So.yar* "to dawn": Batak binsar "to rise (of the suti)"; So. 
li'bih- "the tender shoots of the bamboo"; Mai. r^6nM "bamboo 
shoot"; So. dukgH'- "to be hent", Kh, hindm "to stoop, to 

MoTj-KlitEbcf.Vfllkti, fjji, 

»| Denpitfl Air. d* Etewsy. who *tignuUitt tto uAunmliuA of tmtlixxtjaD In 
Miuuta a« being an nbiiutil Utwry" fJBOKS. vtil. n, tgjs, p, 
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creep"; Jav, diku, Mai. fuitdiik "id stoop"'), Mai- runduti ''bent 
tlo^n": So. jdbak "brown or red"; Jav. abah "red": So. din-, 
Kh. rf^H "to cook"; Mai. rindtih "to fry"; So. anddf (S. i^ndur, 
M. t^s«dcr, Ho Itndtr) *) "to lean": MaJ, sandar, Jav. sindir, id.: 
witb final nasalization (§ 7J in one of Hit two braxtcbes; So. 
^tan~, S. M. Bh. Ho batan "brain": Mai. afa/f, id.: So, tambe'd- 
"to carry on the sboulder", Ho berb^, S. htmt^ "to carry under 
the arm" : Mai. ambiti "to carry on the back" (cf. E’antang Kapur 
of Johor m'fti, m’A^n "to oarrj'", sec Blagden^s list, B 400); So. 
tSi "stout": MaL sinttd "short and fet"; Munda cognates of 
Malay words occurrine in other dialects are, e,g., Kh. gow {gMnth), 
J, gttn^h, GB. gint "tootii"; MaJ. ginih "tusks of a feraale 
elephant’': K. iieiit, Kw. tirik {tarih) "tooth"; Mai. tarih "eye¬ 
tooth, fang" : S, itrut\ K. UrSi "to mb, scrub": MaJ. iirut "to 
rub" ; S. gtUum "dark" ; Mai, kdtam, siiam, id. (root lap, cf, Mai. 
gitap)', S. cahap' "to gape", nasalized S. ang$p\ M. aitgiip', K. 
Stigab, Kit. angab-di. So. ahi'b-dd- "to yaivn, gape"; Jav, an&b 
"yawning" (root *ap or hap, cf. Mon kha~ap "to yawn"); S. M. 
Kh. bat "to do'': Mat. goKai, Jav. gaiff, "to do, to make, 
accompli^"; S. Ho gerak, M. girak, sSroh '*to groan", K. 
gertm "to mdan", S. darak durak "to whimper, complain''; Mai. 
iran, ran "to moan, groan"; Kh. doko, J. doko "to sit": Mai, 
duduk, id.; S, tof. M. fwf. Ho ttut. K. tHii "to pull ont, uproot": 
Mai, baniun, id,: Ho "to tlirow a stone"; MaJ toHiar. "to 
throw" ; S. gmrii, M. gam, Kli. gouj "to beckon with the liand" : 
Mai. gamit "to touch slightly with the finger in order to give a 
hint or draw attention" (W'ord-base *gn-tenj); Kh. M. Ho gar 
"to fall down" : MM. gngar "to hdl «H Ijcfore time, to he bum 
untimely" {cf. So, pdtwl "to drop or fall, to sUp through a narrow 
passage"; Slfciig rbtUt "abortus"); K. karkp, M. Ho hSrub "to 
cover with a basket, plate, etc," (from *ka-dttp', cL So. dub "to 
shut, cover”, tub "to cover, to put the lid on", Stieng gtap, Mon 
grap "to cover"); Mal. katup "closed'', iuiup "to ihut, citvcr", 
"covered on all sides" (Sakai kii(rp, tup "to cover", katop 
"to shut". Khroer khlop, id.); Kh, J. fardh "moon"; Mal. lirah. 

Ai lor thi! pz-efix m Krtn^ 1S9. 

■) S. #4^. Mr. Id, 

Sinc« Ci^tr^ SaJkfii of bear or |kmb. Hii.Eidif for 

ianm muy pcfbspt be nfemidf togeihsT with ''(uik of *J*y>1iflnt“ 

(CcjJtnl SakaJ tx> the wne root dih {dj,b) frofti whith jftfHiA tl derived ■ 

Ih* mtcrctiAni^ r.d miold ra itiii C5we ffom pmfolndarMiu>^ 
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i^rah "bright"; K. bit *'to rise": Mai. I^rbit "to rise, arise" ♦ 
S, kukui "to draw up (he legs, bent, curved": Mai. kuhid "con' 
tracted (hands and feetj"; perhaps also r S. ffhkgr ifitikgito, rebor¬ 
rowed from Hi.) "to hang up". M. dunga "to hang": MaL gantun. 
id. (root Kh. gma. M. goiok "to anoint"*); MaJ gcsc/k 

“to smear, rub"; Kh. hibtt "nmn, hnmaiv being"; Tagalog /nwo. 
id, (cf, Palaung "people", BeaLsi ^/boh, jfbsh "man", joba 
"nuinkind"): S, U, mist "hair on the upj;er lip"; MaJ. wj/iat 
“iHDUStache" (Sakai bisei. id.; but see below); N, dpo "fire": 
Indones. *apt(y, id.*). But the undeniable divergence in lexical 
matters points to the condu-sion that either one of these linguistics 
groups, or both, have undergone foreign infiuences, 

3, It IS unrjuestionabic to Schmidt's merit that he has stated 
Iiis idea of a genetic relationship between the two branches of 
his Austric family of speech in a dear and straightforward (not 
to say dogmaiic) manner. But his views of the problem of their 
relations were obviously strongly influenced by the orthodox 
notions of linguistic relationship then prevalent among the stu» 
dents of Indo-Haropcari linguistics. The study of the languages 
of uncivil^ peoples, however, has since led to a much greater 
appreciation of the enormous importance of mixing and blending, 
In thbi respect QIagden's jud^ent was wider and sounder, 
“Uninflected languages", he wrote*), "can pass, almost UnpiT- 
c^tibJy, from one family into another". It may be added that 
similar transitions from Dravidtan and Munda to Aryan are found 
in India. As a matter of fact, the wide-spread opinion that 
borrmrings are mainly confined to substantives, adfectives. and 
verbs but do not affect, for instance, the pronominal system*) 
cannot be upheld in the light of the evidence furnished by the 
languages of iincivilkcd peoples; in fact, it Is too exclusively 


tlrr iSif’ *^'*3 ***'( M < Sj * rfottrott. CmTnnuttk 

^r heJh..^BMhe ^9, mU JaMniuw. A MunJotJ.Ei^iOietioMrv, mit^' 
D^ebtful od K. So llurWtrt eSn 

S» f., |» 
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based on ttie results of Indo-European studies i). There are 
situations in which "'bi riotian mi^me de par^ntf,,. et 

disparait'*, as Vendryts put it *), Blagdeti was. thereforif, fully 
right in admitting the possibility that the "curious analogies {viz, 
of Mon-KhmerJ with the Malayo-Polynesian family... and yei 
more strangely... a cert am number of points of co nlaci with 
the northern languages of the great Indo-Chmcse conglameiation" 
may be due, to wmc extent, *"to mere historic contact or borrowings 
from some comman source" According to kU hj^potliesb ’'"the 
euriousiy compli^ted entanglement of languages w^hich South- 
eastern Asia presents'" is the result of tlie mterniinglmg uf various 
waves of different races in their southward march. 

More recent studies have in their own way developed similar 
ideas. Conrady, in two pubUcatiorts of and pointed 

out some analogies between Austric and Indochinese wh^ieas 
Nobuhiro Matsumoto tried to show the genetic rolationship of 
Austric and Japanese •). The kst thesis was corrected by Schmidt 
to the effect that Japanese is a mixed language, of which Austro- 
Asiatic and Austron^iati are constituth^ dements. The founda¬ 
tions upon which these theories were based seem however to be 
rather uosubstautiah Conrady’s studies were foliow^ed by Kurt 
Wulfl's pofthumous work "Uher das Verh^Unis des Malayo* 
Polynesischen znm fndo-Quncsiscben" •)* to which he tries to 
show that Tai-Chinese and Austronc^Jtan tiave sprung from one 
and the same stocks TIiLs conclusion, again, has been contested 
by R. A. Kero who, wliile admitting that VVtilff Zms proved the 
existence of a spccihcally Austronesian (not Austro^Asiatic 1] 
component in Chinese, argues that the vast majority of Cliine^ 
words Itas nothing to do with Austroncsian, witli the result that 
Chinese must be a mixed language^). 

h rf.jf-H MtJiM, p lej t. 

■) VTOdryM, Lc p 3*fv, 

■J p. + 4 ^ I. 

•) "Einc imirkwiirdige Baiclutin^ iwiKben Uoa ■i«itnapchim nnA ilvfi uKte- 
cbfiiEiUiJiiMi Spr»cben(AuMln- lui Sprnch- uiiti Ktiliqr-Ooi^hib^tF vwiw^ita- 
Jitli Orients, m £. iCiiha^ C*cb«TtalMg. BasI^^i mviiPwaJ by 

Scbmlilt, Xll — Xtll, 19*7—lytfi, fp 70*— jpft. tf. iOki Scf i TnH t. 

I>ip S^ndattuftiiliFn uikI Sprni^lilcrehkj dfli p li|7 (.) I lujitfiiicli-iadci* 

Hi i nrt i vh n P^mUdiiii'' [HLftli'i Anjilvft^irjr VeAtijUc. I 9 »*. PP JJ'-WkJ- 

*> Le jitponnii p! let Uzufuct aiii^tr«u]i£Uqkic», Ihuit ro3$. Sw tha 

HfiiieibiiDgrji ■iittriAchtin Sprackm mm Ja|Mtuwfwi JitpiJiM 

l<niTnqi of Fi^Udprt, IL fm^c 10. Snppl pp i— 17 

i>iuiAlt« Vklca«l( SdiOtttiw UM S] XXVti, J (Coptmtuirin} 
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it b not my intentioiit nor indoed am I qualified, to discuss 
Hose various tJicodes rogarding possible mutual relations between 
the linguistic groups of Eastern Asia. There can however be 
littk doubt that these relations will turn out to be much more 
complicated than Schmidt held them to be. The rclativeiv small 
number of words which Anstioneskn has in conunon with Austro- 
Asiatic is not, accordingly, sufficient proof in itself to assume 
that both branches have sprung from one parent language. Of 
greater importance is the Ear-reaching paraUdism in word-hurn- 
ation found between Indonesian and Mon-Khmer, Khasi, etc, 
As for Munda, its earlier stnicture can only be detected by an 
analytical study of its lexical materials. It is this very onalyiicaJ 
inquiry which also reveals on Interesting feature of Proto-Munda 
morpholtigy, to tvhich I should like to draw attention, viz. the 
nasalization. 


.4. In grammatical studies of Indonesian (to which part of 
Austroricsian we shall confine oursehT.>s) a distinction is often 
made between ''nasalization*', which consists in the initial con¬ 
sonant of a word-base being fcpiaced by the cocresponding nasal 
in appearing for the hetn^a which preceded ''initial” vowels), 
and prenasalization*', which term, if used in a specialized sense, 
denotes the phenomenon that the initial consonant is pneeded 
by the homorgan nasal. According to some authorities all con¬ 
sonants may bt prenosalizcd except r and / '■), Thus from the 
root gt> the prcnasaliised variant occurs in Javanese pi-kgir ''side'', 
and the nasalized one in Jav. /i-ni> "edge, rib”. Similarly Idalay 
H-mbah "nneasy, anxious” may be opposed to Malay ma-mah 
“bewildered” (Root wah, A(rn), etc. 

The question as to the origin and nature of these nasals has 
often been discussed but no satisfactory answer has thus far 
been , gcveil' The prenasalization has been exjilained as being 
originally a mere phonetic phenomenon, originated by want of 
smoothness in proinmciaiton'' (on the sappositlon that its origin 
is in words with prefix ma- etc.) *), or, in general, as being due 
to the need of connecting closely Jhe membetTS of a compound •). 


1 A A. frakfcer. iLU^y rhra»tia. p y, Ij p. „ 1 
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Opposed X9 this view (wbidi is also shared fay Adriani and R, A- 
Keni), is the theory that the pnnmsali:?alioti is a morphdogiajl 
phenotncnon, being in origin the prefixation of the prim, IK. 
formative ti to the word-base. Bnmdsletter stiU supports tiiis 
view and tries to explain the diflcrcncc between prenasalization 
and nasalization from the position of this nasal in the word; 
initially it I'nq according to him coalesced with the first consonant 
of the worct-basc (« + guttural becoming », « -h dental becoming 
n, and « + lablaJ becoming m), whereas it fonned a group witli 
the initial eonsonant of the word-base when standing after another 
formative Dayak tm-i-n+tarik > mattiarik “to Throw''), 

But this dUfcrcnl treatment of the nasal formative must then 
have been crossed by a number of "comprotnist^'^ w'hich caused 
the introduction of, Dayak matiaiHSQh ffor 
“tordi"Elsewhere, however, he classes such a nasalized 
x-ariant as muk-~puft (Karo Batak "worm-eaten"; n-^«A 

"to crumble'') under the general bead of "Variation", wirich 
seems to reflect a different idea * *), 

Adriani bad already shown a few years earlier •) that the nasali¬ 
zation cannot be due to prerixes ending in a nasal, nor to the 
influence of a nasal sccondarDy inserted between prefix and w'ord- 
base (as had been suggested by Tokker), "but that the word-base 
itself b na^ized in its initi^ sound”. Only in the case of a 
few' substantives may it represent the earlier article /h, im, hut 
in the vast majority of cases Adriani holds it to be the formal 
expression of an intensive meaning. His explanation on p. 33 t 
very nearly approaches to tvhat b known as "Laulsymbolik", 
tn Tontembran the initial sound of the word-base has (according 
to Adriani) been "sacrificed" as this explosive would too soon 
have made an end to the droning sound of tlie nasal (whidi, in 
his opinion, was to exprtsss the intensive sense). The prenasaliawl 
word-bases he therefore terms "half-intensive'’, "tiasccnl intensive 
stems’', obviously regarding the prenasalization as an intermediate 
stage of development*). Tliix Is also the opmion of Esscr*}, 


An IbtnxluctloQ loDCFfijUKib 

■i op js., j>, 

*) D* Intnijucrvr til Actlvltfrl^fvoirntsn in «ni,gff laluJi viui lrt<kwne>i&, 
m UedetUKiJini^ tier Kcm Aka4. van We4<nKl4«|FptMi4 vwrdr «dt$i d\. iX 
P' ^ ^ tBp«iaUy pp. 53T. ^jyf. 

y S» pp. 137. 

*) 5» p. It. 



wboreas K. A. Kem in a rtwent aitide defeniis the diftcrent view 
tlial in tJie iterated rwl-wonds of the type Acbine&e nennek = 
hehkik “to buzit*' the diange of the taitid consonant into its 
ctnresponding nassU cannot have ln>cu effected via the interme- 
diale stage of the prf^nasalizatioii Cl. also 0 . Dempwotff, Ver- 
giddicndc Lauttehre des anstronesischen Wortscliatzcs I (1934^ 
p. ;j2: "Man sieht aber keine Bedingung, d*n men dieser Laut> 
voigange aus dam aoderen abzuiciten. Ireine Mbglichkeit. beide 
Voigajige phonetisch zu erklaran*'*). These few qnotations will 
be sofficJeni to show that a omnii4»\ has not yet been 

arrived at *), 


5 - An analytical study of the vocabulary of present-day 
Miinda shows that in a former stage of its devetopment, when 
tlic word-formatiott was still gavemed by Austro-Asiatic principies, 
botli nasalimtion and prerusalizatii>n must tiave played a role 
no less important than iu the case of Indonesian. In view of 
the fact that Afon-Khmer, though partly known since much 
earlier times, has a strongly alteted aspect oiving to the Further 
Indian (endoncy towm^ds monosyllabism, the Mimda evidence is 
of no small importance. Of partkmJar interest are the Proto- 
Munda data (to be deduced from Sanskrit betrowings which 
partly date as far back as the V^edic period) because they give 
us a rather faithful picture of what pmuitive Austro-Ariatic must 
have looked lik e 

In the following discussion wc shall not follow the distinctions 
made in Indonesian boguages too closely, and that for various 
reasons. Firstly the results of our analysts of the modem Munda 
vocabulary (the principles of whidi cannot be discussed here 
though the provifliona] character of these results should be con- 
stantJy kep t in view) •) do not justify our making the same dis- 


**'• ^ Uir innnttMi el 

ia idluPWi«liz.Urt D«tm {.K-cmloniillr 
^ ™ uutml idiiiial, muI ih* nualtiaticia ia rofrU with Inllul innJ teJ. 

Uiiv L^ii^n Br«Kl*tirlt«r. op. f., (I, je, ami Dmnpwin, 1 f,). Hqt 

fflccptimw. aoU. Ml Oie other haal. U^rt 4» lAarbea 

^ pnicwliaktUm ia of Imjiieut oceiiTimco; 

n tT, wo®* ^ 6? r. With Aiao fMnlWa. 

ot phkiviir! ^ r > f {r. 1) BOU Ola uptnllun and mivuicioj 





tifiction btftweea n>oU and word-bases as in IN, II must, ih^e- 
be [eft Eo further investigations (o decide whclher (he rcmill^ 
of Kctu's study xegurding the occurrence of nasalization and 
prcnasatizatlou in TN^ hold gcxxl for Mtinda too. Scccmdry^ 
whatever may be the hlsiotical relations betwtfcn these two 
phenomena in (on which authorities disagree), m Munda the 
nasat seems often to be the result of a dialectal development of 
tiasat + voiced stop, as in S. Mffiu/, So. ummul : ^I. Ho imhtd 
"shadow"; S, tum^ ; Ho iumbi^ '’to collect ears after reaping, 
to glean*"; S* M. Ho nmiV t M, rimbii '"ebud’*; S. hamat (M. 

Kw* tt. khamS) : 11+ hamb^I, K. khambai **heavy, 

ponderous, wicight'’; K. iimtl t ilmbfl *^3weet" {M. Ho S. 

sehti, Kh. G* nubbtd ); S. dimur^ M. dhumur ; K. ditmb^r 
"wild bt!c*': K. kundt : kt$nddt, G, kunddr "to cook'\ etc. It 
seems reasonable to suppose iliat mb has been assimilated to 
miw, which tJitn has been simplified to m, as the phonematk 
system of Santali (aiid^ probablyof Khen^^an b general) docs 
not as a rule admit geminates. That this development dales 
back to an early period is shown by Skr. T$mbam-, Tumbura^: 
Tumura- (muiEisalized Ttft-ara-}. Althoiigh Dravidian has a 
rimilur souiid-developmoEit, we have no reason to attribute the 
Munda change ifit, «d > Jti, n to Dravidian inftucncc^ sinc^c the 
same development is found in the Sakai-Seraang^gToup (sc* 
Biagden, e., p. 773, n, a) and in IN^ Toha Bat ok sing^: 
MiifiJ-p Achinesc iomhak :/wwtafc (In Kurko, it is (me, m bas 
sometimes become mb in Aryan loan-words, as in umber "‘age'*, 
drdmo ^"rcst*' -< HL umr^ dram, but this may be due to 
special conditions l umr > umbr > Since, then» Munda 

m, n may stand for mb^ fui, and smese in initial position mb, nd, 
etc, seem to have been universally replaced by m.n, etc. (iidtial 
consonant groups being excluded in Munda) we have no mliable 


*•) S^e Gdciii^, ^TLV* Vol. TOI, p Alul Edsttfi p; ^i. 

A^iCOrdinj^ lo It. A Kirrn, BTCV^ wd. nu, p. 5451 tDiJoite*i*n 

J t iy t a iKs DasqJmU dnrt ([pruOx^l) iryllAMa IioiJ Dri^iiully p^wira ■■■ n tiim^ 
nna itir iftme bnJil^ m tU* opiuiaiia, for ilia AtuttD-Ajiijfic J(« 

ifiOttnUttgly liniTiivm Klmiii fMitdu\ Stimi^ m/u "betfr" (f'LHii Pii&r?d, d. lluhiur 
^[on Tlita crt tMi vi^w by 

-whicb poiQtc tp M. rmt^Mimdfi ^odginaE *fJ-wfrflJ {irom witb 

tlif ciurm£.t«;ni-Uc Mimda H-cmilimt vt the fip^r ifl life® iwifw he tbriiw 
lUm mrrdh, BuTltiar mra fEX fitm OD OACOant of 

Stlettjf briik ti this 1> egtred, Sut^ furoAl^, too, imut uii^ituliy Iulva beea 
preMnliigd 
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cnlciia to distingutitb Iitire l^etweon pminiali2ation and n&sali- 
aation. They will therefore be treated together. 

The term ‘'tusali^tion" in Manda gnunmar embraces many 
facts of totally tUhereiit nature and age. The nasalized vou'cls. 
as in dire dipi "emaciated" (mots dtf-ds and will not 

be considered here. That the internal nasal b often due to a 
recent devdopfiienl Is sb<nm by many loan-'words where it o\iiis 
its origin to an init ia l nasal, as tnendU (£i^. middle), tmtAjuri 
"wages" (Pers. Hindi maj^rl), munjtis "assembly" [Ar. Hi. majlis), 
vUiHgar "alligator" (Hi. magar)^ tnatijal, ttuiAjeia "heart-UiWK]'* 
(Hi, maihitS), nahgar ‘'town" (Hi. rt^ar), nindm {nidra) 

"drowsiness, sleep" (Skr. Hi. mdrd), M. Ho natsd (nnurJ] "new" 
(Hi. naw 3 ) »>. In such native Munda words as J, nettdia "sleep", 
S. liiWa ; M, Ho nida "night", S. ttingfta: Ho ttigd "axle*tree", 
S. monde ; mode "to become mouldy", S. M. ne^a : M. neda "to 
fix a time", S, nuntfu^'^ t Auhali', Ho imba "twilight", S, tUndir 
(M. w'ftdir, K, nindit ): M. Ho nidir (Kh, /e'diV) "a kind of white 
ant ' the nasalization may accordingly be a recent phenomenon 
("The inserted nasal seems to be explained as a phonotical ex- 
cresocnoe", Bodding, Slaterials for a Santali Grammar, vol. I* 
p. tiS). On the other hand, the nasal (or rather the ti a-saliM t lnn 
of a vowel) seems sometimes to have been dropfjed secondarily, 
as in nagle ; nangle "the yoke-thong" (M. Hi nd^gat). 

saiap : satUap "distress" {Hi. sttHiUp}, er eradgm r er erwtdgtn 
"Ricinus communis" (Skr, ern^n-, Klmsi ryndia), nutd^t; mandfiti 
"small ortmment" (Hi. mandaii). It cannot be denied that these 
facts introduce an ekment of uncertainty into the study of the 
traces of Austro-Asiatic nasalization in modern Munda. Note 
also the n in intensive formations of the type S. kari-H^an : 
Aart-dait "black, dense" (from Anri), masttr-tt-daii {masur~dah} 
"stout, strapping". In initial position, too, the porallelism of 
nasatized and t i n nasal ized variants may have given rise to secon- 
rJary Formation.s. Bodditjg (s,v. gAette gitpf 0 mcntioris rii^m 
"mitnickiiig for jgh’' (Medium of jgm "to cat", jgn being a 
verbal siilE.vt). Sora has such variants ns fWwmur for fdmmar 
"a kind of hawk", keAelie for kayelU "died". On the other hand, 
S. pJ^u "girl" is "now used frequently instead of makn'r. If S. 

’) T bc mm tr^lfdicy kvwanb fiiLulu4tn3i o*rng to natal# hm 

5 ?ft^**T*** .Ewr, 0^ f . p 19 lukil thnii Vlll and GodiU. 

BTLV. voT, tot. p, tSj land p 147] 
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CQh^i' '"to toucli. (vdili one's foot in passing)“isa dlalGclal 
form for (cf. 'Ho stumble, strike tlie foot against’* * * * , 

K. f{k)okcti, iSkdd "to stumbte"), the nusniJaatJoii of 

"bsucJy touch, to graze, brush slightly against'* must be ana- 
lugtcaJ^J. But sach anatogical formations presuppose a %ystsm, 
which wd EhalJ examine in the following paragraph. 

6. 'The anal3'sis of the Santafi vocabulary leads us to the 
provisional assumption of monosytlabic and disyllabic roots. 
The monosyllabic roots may also have been disyllabic (we must 
often assame that a root was dtsyllabic but wre never can prove 
that it w^ not so]: at the present stage of our knowledge, how ever, 
this is a mere hypothesis which finds no direct support in the 
facts {see bdow, p. 3$^^). As regards the disyllabic roots, tbeze 
are some indications pointing to the conctusion that originally 
their first syllable was a prefixal dement but this must then 
belong to an earliei stage of the language, beyond the one w'hidi 
we are able to tcconstruct, The disyllabic roots should not be 
confounded with the dm'Uabic wmd->bascs of Indonesian. 

In liew of out still imperfect knowledge of the historic devd' 
opment of Mimda the following classification of the material 
seems to he advisable: 1. Nasalkation and Ptenasalization of 
what at the present stage must be regarded as monosyllabic roots. 
If, Do. of the second syllable of disyllabic roots. Ill, Do, of 
the first syllahlti of disyllabic roots. tV. Do, of prefixed elements. 

Munda m ■» b{A), ^(A). 

I. Kh. titni, tnohd, J. m<n' [tnvin. min), GS, m«y, .M. woysif, 
etc., S. wiff — So. /fraf, bo, b 6 yyo (beside ^ai), GV. bdyi. N. iidt 
’'one". Root trar, of, Khnsl irci, Stieitg muoi, etc. 

maA* (M, Ho nut'a. Kw. maA*, K. H»a) "to cut, hew", 
hamoA' (M. Aowb. K. Auma] "to beat, strike” — K, And {< *Ah- 
tPoA*), id., S. hubak' *'to hew. slash'*. Root wbA*. cf. S. /aafoA* 
"to cut deeply, gaslr", SiunaA' "to cut dowmwards, chop, cut 
off’*. Ho sttmS "to chop with a hatchet'*, Cf, Kern, p. 324! 

ttf. aJ«> - tafaf^ nbd : Mf****'"to iiirie to" If tba [Akta.. 

liiatiim ot cwtbtmJ* (oir AlvDaUnt) datei toek to ''priinilltfii Auatrlc'' (whicliia 
ptMoible), Uto oasiittoitJDt) otay Im aacteat 

•) J FftyluHkJ, J A». 1^6, I, 5 Jj., asi- 30 *«• tisa first to 

{leiat nut flip ratcixhanior Wm in SandiTit toao-tncinis, vbkti h« nplanuid aa a 

caae of Jialectol variautia P 'r«dacD. ] 4 ui 8 eagi!i. lO (144^ tb, n. 71, uJ JAOS 
^ {tVtSl, *). 13, ipiatliiiiwl Lha fonii^ oiigin ot moit of tl>a Aryan inilaiice*. 
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Kw, tnai, mSe, GB, Kw, lApJy-a, id. 

mitra "dead, vriak, feeble, lean, vritbered'*, tn^r^t' "lean, weak, 
feeble"-“W« "to decay, diy np (fruit), die". Hoot Ur ? 

"to eat up, manage", tn^vr "to eat up, cninch" — 
"to cat up, finish, deceive”. Eoot fne } 
molso "greyish" — "hazy, dim, du^y". Hoot p^ti. 

Kh, Itmtd (So, dimmdd}) "to sleep" ~ }, l^ber (< 
Austro^Asiatic word-base *U~Ut, cf, Pangan lfb 6 d, id., 

Scmoiig tSbut met "to wink", ya’ iih^ "to be sleepy". Root 
bmt, cl. Senoi hit, Sakai bet, etc. (see Blagdcu's list, S 248), 

So, tdmtue, Kh. tonme "new” (Khasi thymmai, Mon letmi, Khmer 
ihmTy, Falaung kaHmi, Stieng mei) Sakai pat, Somang pd-fii, 
Besisi *mpai, id. 

S. bidtHut, .\ 1 . Bh. Ho kumu "dream — Stieng tnh$i "a dream, 
to dream". Root buy. Note Kh. jaw* "to dream" {—•wnrtt) 
from Austro-As. < *muy, while fiimu {"ku-kumu) refiecto 

'muy (similarly So. /W-, S. hhu^ku "ant" < *6«y S. mui, 
Mai, timui, etc., id, < •m«c). 
tumut, iomot "marrow" — M. fubil. Mon toAi, id. ^), 

So. ktimbul^ "rat" Tarcng aiJii, Kon Tu bSl, id. Root W; 
similarly Bb, /ruwfrioti (M, kumm, S. kombro. Ho 

kembu) "to steal”, from bmr on account of So. iSmbur, yumbttr, id, 

IL taatar "long, hanging down" — tivifr taufar, Utear 

tau.-ar "dangling, hanging down". Root du-wa, cf. fUmah taiman 
■‘with floudng dothes" — tiipak talpan. id. 

fimba iambe, fimbue* ffmbsd ''idowly, wearily, fatigued” 
fhipehfbsp^n ■'t'jtbaustcd". ^bed deb^‘, id., if. lapd r«^"slowly", 
Root cf. K. latpd, ftli. loo "to be tired". 

M. tiftnpu "blunt" — M. fapa. Id, Root dir-wit "slutittd" (cf. 
Skr. iapard-). 

tympa fatnpe witli legs outspread*', ratnpar ‘‘having spreading 
leafless brandies", tamba iambi "full of spreading branches" ~ 
dhap dhupu "to spread the wings or tail", rap rapt "standing 
out”, fiW lover "spreading (brandies)”, Root </«-»•« (sw 
P- 393. ^dm)i cf. Hi. iomb&\ 
dambok' dombek* "cloddidi, lumpy" — dab "a lump, clod". 
Root "globular", cf, /Asffltflra*', dh^mbisok' "large, big 

•1 lojj uuylm T.j«Wd, 
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(fra)t]|, pot-bdlied'' ^ dhabttskak', dabftt "lutvin^ & swalien, 
protubemnt :^oinach‘\ i^-; dhimba “a lump", ramtar 

rombor ''lumpy, cloddisli" dbipku *'a Imnp'*. Cf. Skt, udtnn~ 
bitra--, tuH$ba~t HL dhibbd, etc. 

fifing jfigli) "emaciated and hig-bdiicd, poorly, iU" -^rgbg jhgtg, 
id. Root rfa-sp.r "emadated’', blended wth da-UBa "glob ular " 
dhortibak’ dhombak^ ''wiUi the sound of dnum" duAv 

"the somid of the kettle^imm". Root da~bu (d. titntd^' 
"dandag drunt", Skr. dundubM~, di^imd-, damaru- etc.) ; though 
possibly oaoroatopoeic in origm, it has become a genuina root. 

III. maka tnoko "Ti"cl]-developed, fat**, mibg mgkg '‘chubby- 
cheeked" — pikp pgMg "fat, chubby". Root ba~gv "fat", cf, 

id- 

mofa "thick, Eat, stout" — pofda, pofma "haviug a pmtuberant 
belly", -puf pufH "swollen, prominent". Like m^urdan "stout 
and big" -- bhaswrdak, id., from "fat’'. See Turner 6,v, 
mefo "£at, stfiui", and cf. Guj, Ufar. ^ ''belly" (but see Rama- 
swamy Aiyar, Oj ha-volume, p. i8). 

mtdtao "to turn aside” — bfucfiao 'to turn away". Like 
mgeg "to be sulky, pout" (influcsced by /pc igcg] bhgAegk' "to 
be reluctant, shy" from ba-ya "to turn aside", AfacAao "to 
sprain, wench" bickatt; btetau, id., are prob. reborrowings 
from Aryan (Hi. maca/mit bicakni, bicaind]^ 
makre "wrong, perverse, awry" '• SI. piktt "'one having a 
deformed leg". S. hakTA "to pervert", pitkgt "to twist", hak^ 
bh^kgr "crooked", etc. Root ba-ka, cf. Skr. pangu^ ‘‘lame", 
Nep. bdhga "crooked, twistisd", Bcng. bhengutd "cripplt’d”, Hi. 
bkthgd ''squmt-cyed". 

merhatt "to wind round" {merha "having horns twisted back¬ 
wards") biiertah, bhenvak "to film round", phmigi "to twiit", 
hidvnt^ bidhua '‘crooked twisted", etc. Root bu-da, cf. Skr. 
ww^(A)u-, bhediL. "ram", Pali mmd- "Ao/if/i", etc. 

monde, m^dt ‘'musty, mouldy" — 6pffe "muddy, dirty", ponda 
(M. ‘rotten", phupt^A (M, phvph^a, phuphunda) "musty, 

mouldy, rotten", phorti, pAo^ro "hollow, dccayi^". Root 
barmand "licentious" bofbdi^, hho*^, Mandu, id. Like 
Inmpg^, lavtg^ id., from bm-dm ; bar- and fiie'f- (in bhand 

mara, id.) are phoneticaE variants of the same word, as is often 
the case in echo-words. Cf. Skr. tampata-, Umpata-. 
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ghej fttej "to confuse, disorder'’ — b^£ "disorderly", 

biifjaii biAjik "confusedly". Root bu-d^. 

IV. mtAott itiakof "to take hold of" pakar “to sei^" 
[paJtvao, icL. is a reborrowing from Hi. pakarna)^ Root gad*} (cf. 
gtidia gudi, gudiau, gku/it'a, kar karoo, kar ma^ao^ id.). 

£k>. milSj- {kUSj-) "iightaing" ~ Klimer Wjfr "liglil, day" 
(Mon faff, Kh^i fai/i'A, Palaung io-l£ ’'light ujng"), cf. Central 
Sakai btit (< Hite, < H£4iy}, id. 

S. ^1, rnisf "hair on Uic upper Up" Sakai bim (Semang misei, 
inisai) "moustache" (Ktalay fflisai) ? Doubtful on account of 
other IN. words and because of Tamil micai, Malayalam usTru, 
Tdogu mtsamu, Kannada *nf5r (; Uamthi tnisf ?), Gondi 
Kolami mfsSl, "moustache", which are hardly identical with 
Pali, Piet, wuwstt. Skr, imdiru- "beard" (never "moustache"}, 
Cf. also J. nUo "moustache, beard, whiskers". 

t « 

* 

Monda h g. k, h. 

thjQ of iqitiql « ud to tl in tbe OtinGt . FiluZ 

H palntnl voweSl latarvocBlic ii boockmet ta KIlentmH. 

whiiji ui4lcei It to diFAhtgui&li between And pneea- 

lEaiUailian io IJmi poflitjon. Cf, S. So. xAhi-iimi] 

loot %fy f>Hi)F »4y. 

1. iwY "to strike, kiU" (KwE id,. K. ttH "to cut") ' S. 
"to cut", K. git "to kill". So. gad "to cut, reap" (Khak Ahet 
"to cut down" ?), 

net "to dye red" - So. Aid "to dye" (cl. Mon pekei "tnd"?J. 
liw'r "to fell, drop, fall" gur "to fall down on one side", 
M. Ho, Kh. gur "to fall". So. gur, ginur "to rain", 

Agfg Hprp "to whimper, fret" kgrg kgrg "to fret, moan". 
liJrJJaB "very dark" — karoit fiorah "pitch (dark)", IntenS. 
ending -dan. 

Aaiok’ tialak* "iodistinctly, feintly seen" - kalat hoiat "in¬ 
distinctly, slightly (hear, know)". 

iju‘f "darkfne®)". So, lAkud- "darkness" (Khasi kid "dark") 
Sermaiig ni~ho4 "evetiuig". Root htd (cf. Semang Kedah 
i^ud **cveuing" ?), 

•i^wr taokut "to scold, grumbling" - k^ur makier, id. 

So. tfiitJV, GB. A(iK(g).»r«i "road" - K. kori, S. kora. id. 
khankar "wilderness, waste" {hedtakkar, kdhkkar, id.) -* AAaraw 


"bfiTTcii, waste". Root karl (or cf. kkar kkand ^‘barren 

soU"). 

J. ftuiika, Kh. konkot So. sdiikd '‘neck” S. totk^ "nape of 
the neck” (cL Mon fto*. W., Khmer ka, Bahnar ako ‘'neck*'). 

J. So. mhkil, Kh, *rmkH' (spelt roaikab} *'4icc" (d. Ctioi ankau, 
id.) RaJflnng rit’ki, Khasi khao. Rmnai kao "husked rice". 

In So. fhgd'j- ''moon”*) Khmer Me. Balmar Mey, Stio^g MA, 
the prcnas^2ed surd seems to have become a sonant (as is often 
the case in Indonesian; sec for Mori oicamples Esscr, ^p, c., 21, 
40, 43, 47). But Skr. iingula- "plough" (Khmer ahkdl, Khasi 
kalykkor) and ahgani- "wife" (Bahnar M 4 ft} do iiol prove this 
sonoriaation for Proto-Munda since they may stand for *ta*nal 
and 

II. dahka, dhanga '’tall, high" '« dau/ta, id., dhek^ "Jarfft, 
high” (Root rfir-M), 

takgvr "to tear to pieces" t^ur "to tear, devour" ; simiUrty 
tangam "to dutch, hug (bears)" t^um "to gulp down, devour”. 
Root dm-gu, cf. dagur "to gulp down”* togtff "to devour”. 

III, kondrm "to whimper, growl” — gon<ir(u> "to growl, 
snarl”. Perhaps word-base *g*rrf#r, cf. gandar gt^ar, kkatidr^fC , 

"to growl, gnini at”. 

nandur Aattd^T "discordantly (dancing drum when the kkattn 
has fallen off)" gqndur "indistitictJy (do.)*'. Word-base 

^fdar} Cf. kadiif kqdgr "to snore, rattle”. 

■ B 

Mm/tda y, f, t, i. 

Initlnl y hu noKHtly b«coiuA f (unvuiced : c, t). IiUtiai h' li onty piMer»vd 
iji S 4ml iti Wet ^ Xh^ i^ihct dfkiAcU it hat beccou ii. 

I. M. nif, K, (nic’) "to open” - S. jAtc', id. 

doc' "youngster, chit, brat” "chit, child". 

dak' "to touch” ^ jak' "to touch slightly, brush against”. 

ftiV (M. Ho «ir, K. «M* nfff) "to run aw^y" Kh. iar "to tun”, 
So. /»>, «V "to go (away)”. Root yat, cf. Khasi y3r "to escape"* 
kiar "to flee, evade” (Khasi tw> "to go away", Khmci w/f, 
Bahnar jner, Stieng pmiV "to avoid, Hee” < •(w)ay^r?). The 
Munda variants presuppose "ny^r and *yiiF. 

•) For ^hteiy. ei So #»>■, ruff- Bhi*! m. S»kw rudi, *t«- 
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So. ab-^id "to spend*'j t~nid "to end” ' So^ I'crf "to decay", 
ob-fid "to spend", «s-5*^d "to cancel" (cf. S, tit' '’to ran short". 
ftiT "lo wither, lie impfjverished"). 

lih. fftdffl. So. fBiftam "btood" ^ S. mSyAm, J. iyam, GB. lyam 

(iiidiiiNl, id. 

du(m}^/r" (M. Ho "twilight" — «>**»/* "evening. nighttaU” 
(cl. ^mang, BesUt yap, Sakai nt^'Up, id.}. Voicing of inter¬ 
vocalic p ? Cf. iupai^, luntbak' "to get dark" (1 < rt, as in M. 
let ^ S. tiet "to sec" ?). 

tt£/t^r "hamoaious, sweet"'‘•’SffA9er^f<! "liartnoniimdy'’. 
Campbell gives also riwon. id. sgr^n ser^h) and nqrgm 

ngrgm "sweet and juicy. pleasant" (— sgrgm, id.). 

natak‘ nutuk* "to smack the lips" catub' cuttd^, id., eataa 
"to ikk, eat’'. 

"to touch barely in passing, to gra/e” cshgC, id. 
Analogical Ditsalization? Cghgf is a variant of cf. cn^fw' 

"to touch slightly"; "to touch, nudge". K. fokef "to 

stumble" (see p. 385 and kak', p. 389). 

aiAjef (M. dnjed) "to dry up, be absorbed" -• feygf f^pst' "to 
make dry, empty out". Root yef, cf, tinjit "to drj' up (liquids)”, 
ww/tff , kenjsf, hiAjif "to drain ofE, empty liquids" (< 
cl. Khasi Ayn/it "to absorb, diy"), 
aAjgm (K. Anfom, anjitm) "to hear, listen" ■* M. Ho. Bh. Kw. 

Kw. dj^m. id. Root yfl, cf. K. dn^ 6 -e» "htiard". Palming 
;S "to listen" 

Remark. For some, at least, of the Munda roots with initial 
/, r, there is evidence of y having been the original sound. R. A. 
Kcm, BTLV loa, 13 ^< observes that no nasoliaed ^■atiant of y 
occurs in Induncsian and that it is even doubtful whether TN. 
roots with initial y exist at all. We may conclude that here, as 
in most of the Mnnda dialects, initial y has at an early date 
become /* its nasalised variant being preserved in such injttjmoes 
as Itfaiay tirsidum "to smile" "" Palautig yftm "to laugh’’*), Cf. 
also Mnl, awuk r ayuk "to copulate". 

II. dhei^a, fvnea "long-legged", ladfpk" iakjgk' "taking long 
steps" ^ dSy&k’ ddydk*. iSyqk' liyak', id. Root d«-ye. 


■) The ooniuaUdi with K, Ifm "to «»l" {Utwiw, Knrlre Cr sn, BchIiUm. 
Uatonols (t. «j b) ii of coune to bt njeeted. 

^ A^aittst Ptihket'* ennowiHN vtow fm n' ^ Ei 
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n*jkn "thin, emaciated’", "to become ibin, |j»n'' ' 

d^f Tffyef rtyfft' "utterly enucuitet]". Root dm-yt 

(pfob. < rfa-rf*), 

dhaiica {hdin), "lame, limping" >- dki(f)ceA\ 

ttegfjf, id. Root dtt-yv, cf. dh^a dhape "shaky, totteriiig". 

gdft/a ?«<♦;<' "to place anywhfire, mix up", ghaiija gAakjt "dis¬ 
orderly", ghauPia "to mix up" gafa guja, g^yttr gapur "in 
disorder". Root piob, gtt~dv. 

kfiii "(to turn to the) left”, kgAgh kgAgh, k$gfon kgAjfk,ghgiijgk 
ghgnign "slantingly, awry** gkgcg, id., "dantipg, to turn 
away”, etc. Root gB-y*r, 

M. b<>Afon *'to leak oat" So. &oj "to trickle", S. pgt 

pa^ "to run in a thin stream", pig pgyg "to oose out, leak". 
Root Aa->’«. 

b{h)eAesk* "to be sullen, reluctant, shy" bkejra hhejri "sulky, 
cross", hhecMo "to turn away". Root (et, ^r-cigiA'), 

M. tofU "to break, fracture" toe, id. Root f«-y« (cf, K, 
ftS, id., < *tiyai* ?). 

So. (dial- "crocodile" ^ 5 , Utyan, id. 

m. iiafiiA* "to stick to, adhere" ^ iafak\ id. Root ?Wa 

(cf. prob. < cf. tafoA* (p. 383, n. i). 

lifflB, Ho «<imu "to name", Kh, Aitni "name" — K. /nwfl, 
;lMiH "name", Word*base cf. Mon yenw, Sakai i'wh*', etc. 

motijo/o "dejected, downcast" ;i 7 « t»ilu "exhausted, hope¬ 
less", jgk jgl "to tire out", rgbg jhglg "einaciated". Root jm-im, 
cf, ji^rdun "depressed, looking exhausted, tired cut", etc, 

K. «ai»g(i " 1 <^" ' K. (dial.) S. faifgii "foot, leg”. Seep.398. 
ntfrtfo' "emaciated (children, young animals)" /ora fora 
"weak, lean", cored "lean, emaciated", etc. Cf. also nurae' 
Attrue', kurgad' kurguc'' "small children, brats" ■*■ }arae‘ furm*, 
/i<r(g)a, jirah' ‘'smaJl, stunted, dwarfish’'. Root jwr, prob, < 
(analogical nasalization? see p. 365, n. i), 

rV, rtehgtf "bright red" j'V^^ "crimson, bright 

red", .M. fehgef "bright and sparkling". Root guf (see above, 
S. ndf) ? But cf. Ho jehgd "r^" (cwreci ?), 

m * 
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Munda n ~ / and «/« ' </. 

L GB, win (?) '‘(o draw water'' — Kh. din, id. So. dik "to 
draw, pull". (Mon tdh, id- ?), Hoot dutt (or d«-A/g» ? scft p. 399). 

K. iM«/ "to bend", S. Aaft-fiatV ■’bent" ' So. duj, ladAf, Kh. 
ftifi. “to bend" (intr,). Root dm^. 
t^ur nastir "to eat greedily, devoar" — tagur taswr, id. 

Kh . korU^. J, kotUir, So. ontid* "bird" Kw. fl/i, K. tifit, 
id. Root tiff (cf. Skr. ia~AAm~}. 

httf^ "in i tow, iine" /?c* to^* "to stittch. out, die", 
"to stretch out, distend". 

Note: Seniang ti->ntU, li->nud, Sakai of Ulu TCinbfling ks^nvi, 
Orang Hutan of Ulu Indau mU, id. of northettiJoLor mouth" 

So. f Ad-, id.; the oomposjtionai form So. tam- points to 
*tdmdd- (infix -am-, cl Kh. tamwt, tQmod, J. tamar, GB. 
fiwiMio). 

II, b^Hdred, UHdr^ "small. imignUicant" badre, pudm, 
pqi‘, id., phaiksd, "small, too sliort". Root Ja-dfr, 

^a»da hhando, tAnffdfsnft', etc. "lat. stout, corpulent" bidg 
id Root bit-do, 

hhotUol ”ineflicaciou.s, slow" (cl bh$nd bhvkgdidia) — bod 6odo 
"laxy, idle". 

ra^$p‘ "to pinch" *► rad^p\ rafgft id. Root do-da (d. 
da/iftH, dslk^p*, ridtf, ridf,k]op* ,id.,diUs"tdaw of crab or scorpion"]. 

duMdu "to shave the head", dendea, dendka “having few feathers, 
bare", dtmdga, thundga "bare (head, tree], shaved" dudga, id. 
Root 

fhanta "mainied In a funa "small stunted'' fkafa 

"maimed, shortened". Like tke^a » fhtfa "short" from da-dm 
(cf. Ski, tt*ntidfa*, runda-, H. fhdfS, thori, etc,), 
f<Hdgi "arrogant, obstinate" — fhtta, tetk^r, Ufhs "obstinate, 
self-willed’'. Root (cl dh^fftutha, tidvi, (ond^r, dttndw, etc,). 
gitider geper "rags, tatters", gandw gapur "ragged, tattered” 
gadrgt", gadrum, gadtf, id. 

gtndhtr "to move along in a sitting position” gheri gh^di. 
bore hfse, etc. "dragging onesdf on one's posterior". Root ga-dn 
"sluggiahty”. 

hamdeJ, Ho Aonda "to aii.\, stir up", S. kHndgar, handkur 
"to stir, make muddy" hudgar, id. {g)htoUt, Aofldtt "to stir up". 
Root ga-dm (cf. ghanfa, g/mf ghura, ghaniuri Skr, ghtdittyidi], 
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1 C. gands *‘hoy'\ S. gatuira g«i^ra, ke^ "sliort, snviJl, puny" 

gadar gudur^ gc4a, id, Kc»ot g*i-4« "stunted". 

K. tlitdic' "moon, bright" ^ S. ferd^’. Si. Ho teir (N. 
«RiWt7} "moon", Rotil dii (Irom Austro-As. •<£*>'? Ci- Khnsi 
byttdi, id.). 

Remark, Owing to the change d > f, wc otten find an inter- 
cJiange of «d and f (se« p- 3 S 0 . m i). For a airoilar uiterchangc 
{tfd : r) in IN. see Esser, ftp. c.* pp. 47* 57 ®S. 

in. fwirfl n^ri "{alien down in all diitjctions (crops), to 
throw down" ' insra imri "{aliing down”, i{h]asrm, , 

testgl4, "to throw, let faJl". Root (lo-tfo, cf. tane "to 

^ih, drop, scatter", dasa dasi, rf(A)o«fw “to fall, break down, 
collapse" : dhah dhasfr, dhahgla d/i«s "to destroy, ram", i{(/p)asao 
"to destroy, fail down, collapse" are infiucttced by Hi. dhasdni 
(< Skr. rfAtfnms-), 

IV. oWnr ondar. sndor "staringiy", andir kut^ir "id., 

to gape" dh$rt dher^ dhoro dhorg, id. The root-variants dmr, 
rwl, /or point to rfird*, 

pandoran, sandorah "uncovered, naked" ' odor odor "fat and 
halfnakcd", odroh, ondrm "id., uncovered”. Root dm-da "bare" 
{see above (/nndu), partly blended with •-da “fat". 

ftiWu/'Toihnist out the utidcrlip, pout" - foe tgcg "protruding 
(nndCTlip), to pout, sulk". Root dt^-dm "protniding" {cl, luii 
"lip"), 

« ■ 

« 

Clear instances of nasalized initial vowels have not yet been 
found SO that we are unable to determine whcthei the result is 
w or n> In Indonesian the "banwa" p^ect^didg the vowel is 
nasalized and becomes «; In view of the thoroughgoing parallehstn 
existing between the IN and Auslro-Asialic nasalization we may 
expect to find also in .Mtinda the representatives of « in this 
position. The only instances, however, whitfi could be <junted 
in support of tJiis supposition arc Kh. mompdi \ iftRpdi ^'river' , 
and S. iel (M. Ho. K. ntl). -Mon ngr(?) "to see, took at" ' K. 
tl "to look, peep", Semang ya’ef, id. Since the Dravidlan change 
ya- > c- it si'cms, unknown in Munda, the rt*ot is perhaps •/; 
but cf. Stjeng i$I, i6i "to look into the distance", Krau, Sakai 
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terifipl. Ps,iig. i;. Aring pinyal "to show, point out". Perhaps S. 
ndroHf eaiam. ii£rfm e^ewa "to eat. chew, mtinch" ^ oraj oroe 
"to open the mouth wide", "to emneh. devour" mav 

be added ; btit S. iln> "to fall" is hardly to be oonnected with 
Khasi id. (see p. 588), On the other hand. tJic n which is 
regularly protiouitced before initial vowels in Santali and JUundari 
songs (see Bodditig, Materials for a Santali Grammar, [» 9gif.) 
m^bi be an archaism {like t~, >■•) and tiicn represent the nasaJi- 
aation. Ci. the use of prenasalizel words in Car^ poetry (Adratit, 
op.e, 337). S. «#!(:’, M. Haiti "ewnh" - K. akef, id, tend to show 
that this "nasaliaation" was not originally coiiliDed to poetry. 
The divergence between Munda and Indonesian on this point 
would however be surprising. Muttda (Ho mdtfita. Kh. mondSj 
"mduenaa" anda. id.) may posajbty contain a "prefix" Ah- 
(cf. IN. m-, as in Bugin. mait Tontemboan (U''hither"); similarly 
tHarak' Morok* "to stare vacantly”, if related to arak' ore*’ "gaping, 
staritif" (N. 3 rS "to sea"). So. nul-mtrtu seek" [: K. el "to see" ?j! 
Cf. bo, Ai'Ur to smell (intr.), with infix fas ta f*/w-nr, gttf 
"to rain") inserted after the initial hanua - ftilaung flr. id. 

7. Naaatiiation of final fr^/iwwcs. ^ We often find, to Munda 
as well as in the cognate languages, an interchange of final 
plosives and their homorgan nasals. We shall first discuss the 
Mtmda facts. 

In a few instances this nasalkation b due to the influtmee of 
an Initial nasal, as to it^ng (when followed by a vowel) = 

"a Utile, somewhat"; final occurs "very' seldom" in Santali 
(Bodding, Slateriab I* 97). Since in m^ndok' "to sufler from 
conjun^ivitis" (< ‘m/iffA*. from Met "V®'*)- wid to = 
(only used in such forms as would reejutre tna^- 
for mafi) the nasaliaation must be posterior to the voicing of 
the checked consonant, the same is perhaps the case with 
fprogressive assimilation). On the other hand. Uie nasal may 
sometimes have been lost through dissimilation, cf. So tdnliy^n 
- idniH^in "cattle" (rf, fCh, tomtih "togive milk"). The dialectal 
proninjciation of ft- for p\ d- tor /*. etc,') may perhaps account 
for individual cases as Kw. jnHMn "broom” S, M Bh. Ho 


Ri,i ^ dcr Kpth.Sjj»ae. p. 3 r ii-ffach*b!«("l. 

DhiLLi^^frr Ot.™, p 3, K^. Utii. iuU IV, s Tni 

i. dut IX. a Uxmrvt ti tot i^n p^, gSlxlii^, I* 
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K< So. Suttali ddu^i ax laiaii hafttn 

“impudently (witboat letting tlic other get a word in)'* ■*' btdafi’ 
baiaft‘ '^putting in on other people's conversation". AAacnn khscan 
*'with long strides” kfmeak' kh^ait "nalining along**, pt^k ™ 
"wliat b hear ihcrc, listen" are also iiulikfly to date bark 
to an early peiitHl of Munda •), althongh their origin ts sttU 
obscure. 

In the vast majurity of cases, however, the nasalization is 
clearly a very old phenomenon. Sometimes the final nasal ta 
the of a checked consonant, while in other cases it 

correspcuids to a plosive. Its origin seems accordingly to date 
back to an early period when the weak pronunciation of the final 
piosives had not yet resulted in the formation of a separate group 
of phonemes. This will probably liavc been the Austiti-Asiatic, 
rather than the Profo-Manda peritid- Without entering into a 
discussion of the question I will draw attention to VimUc iakAnti* 
only, which tends to show that in Prott^-Sfuitda *kuntiC the hnaj 
consonant was already pronounced as a checked consonant *), 
Since dnal nasalization is a rather common phenomenon only 
a few cKampIes will be quoted. 

Final m : 

dum "to impregnate’’, dum rfirm "having a protruding stomach" 
— dhsb^kak\ id., "to impregnate, become enceinte (only 

when the state b visible)". Like fem fim "overfull, pregnant" 
f6b^ dheb d/ube "having a distended stomach" firotn d^’^ba 
"round' globdar" i(cf . Marathi d«Mnj*’fatbellied",dAemd "bump ' 
Hi. dkep *'liimp", see Turner, s.w. damnuit dumma, dhep, 
dhebiinca, dhiko, etc.). 

turn "smair’ f/iebte, iiL Root da-w* ‘'stunted". 

So, jili’fm "smooth" {idmld~Umdd‘ "soft"), S. fem "very 
soft, tender" ffber, id,, ''sapple, soft", M, Ubfd^t 

Up<i, Idpos fopiu. Ko tfsb^, K, topof^ id. Root Ch S. 

moiam, tnyhifim *'soft, yielding (boil}" with prefuc otO' (as in tno-iaf 
"to sliarpen" ; Desi oiai, Pangan of Ulu Aring tilad, id.), 
dam (him, ramcam {cam cam) ‘'standing out", M. root earn 
"laany-branched" M. rotnbd comba, id,, S- cap capa '’wide* 

€f. howAtnf p. j-^j. 

For dticcikc^i Lq S4lciii-S(mukmt, vrm Biimden, H# TT^ 

9WI1X (Ithibifui tbfljr a.tm dMLiict phiyaemAi. 
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spTcaciiJig", Root dn-ip», id. (see p. 3 B 6 ), cf, 6a^r~pir 

(tncorrect Sdimjdt, MoH'Klimer-Vfllkiir loy), 

M. futn "wst" — load* (— "to molten'*, S. l^h^f 

(< "wet", M. dobfi, M.K. iapu, S, i<ipe "to dip". Root 

det-Va (Hi. dObna, etc.). 

Final h : 

M. Kli. baton. So. baldn (Semang anton) "to fear" SaJ<ai 
ha Ifi'A "afraid" (miless -k < is often in Saksij. 

oyon "to look into" — Kh. yt>k\ J. yo-, G 8 . f« "to see", 
S. AtfyeA', da/igk* (<*iaygfi^\ "to look up"* Root y«k*. 
timah‘'to decapitate" "to beat, strike" (see p. 385 )* 

S. tun, M. Ho jturn, K. titih, Kli. iu, So. /Mri "to sboot 

ati arrow", from Hu-iPth or Senoi leek, id. 

pohan (< ^po-wah] "to break, borsl" M. poi 
"to break into smalt pieces". 

So, dan. ran ”to withhold, obstruct". S. dhah ^angao}, id. ■- S. 
dhik, fftek, alglt. nektgk, /o^rV. etc, "obstacle, hindrance’', fhak^* 
"to detain", M. teka^ "to moor {a ship, Mark 6 : 53 ). be disturbed" 
(cf. tenckad* "barrier''), ceJtSeT "to stop", etc. Rout (cL 

Hi, thek, atak, arahga, roktok, etc,). 

fan lah, can can, epn cp«" with lt?gs wide apart", sgn sgii "wide 
open, bare" fak* fak*, id., feitgef l^hgef "wide", eag eagu "to 
part the kgs wide", cihga cakge, ciga oag4, etc, "with legs wide 
apan". Root de-ga "bifurcated" (cf, Jfep. eeke "fork made by 
tw’o pieces of wood", etc.). Cf. aiso hgh Agn hog hggg "wide 
open, uncovered" {A dh or bh ?), 
iiii bah, pah pah "wide, gaping", i(A)pi) fi(A)pif, "id., with 
legs spread out", pgh pgk "having large holts" bege "broad- 
mouthed. wide apart" (cf, beh ben, behggak*, begowak'. bahggrao), 
"with holes" (cf. W. pkok], bhuk!' "hole, cavity", etc. 
Stmilarly Kha.si wah "wide open", Palaung itfn "hole" **► Central 
Sakai b/rntnik "hollow (in tree)", Hoot wlba-ga "wide open", 
cf. Skr, puhkha^ "notch” (- S. phik), Guj. bhok, Nep. 

"hole". Hi. phokd "hollow". phiknS "to open", etc, — S. bhgh 
bhgndrgh bkgk’ bAgadrsh) "yawning (hole}" may possibly be 
old, cf. pah patfdrah. id. 

So. pith "to bulge", kirnpdn- "belly" KbastJ^;^ch 

(dial. poh). id. (Tibeto-Burmaa pok, sapSk. Upok, etc. > N. ^0 
— p^ok* ?) cf- Khmer kupbh "pot-bellied", 
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Note final h as nas^allzatJou of -A in JCh. remoti ‘‘nose’' ' famw 
"to snecw", Semajijj mah (Oraiig Benua wwn) ‘‘‘nose' , W, K, bin 
“snake" Baluiar bik. Stieng bih ; S. kk^rl^h "hollow, cavity”, 
So. fi"- "a pit”, "cave, hole" (Kitiob. Khmer /«fr 

"to make a liole". Bahnar iuluh “ditdi", etc.) ' Semaag jVfo 
"hole"; •/!« in S. jeleii. M.flh.Ho jV/m. K. ghilih "long". J. jjiHn 
"tall” (ci PaJaung klCn, Mon glin, Stjeng gtm, klan, Nicob, ealih, 
"long”) - *Ufi m So. Kh. iheta' (wrttttm jhei^), S. 

ih<a (with a pointing to •jAa/j < id.: *«« in K. rin, M. 

ritin, S. ht'rib ‘riA in So. Airi-, Kh. iVr (spelt in'6) "to forget” ; 
J. din "to give" '** Palaung dsh (N. indi, GB. inde ?) ; dfun (K. 
/flft) "tongue" Toba Batak if/aA (cf. M. 1 ^, Ho lee *- Pantang 
Kapur pilen, id. ?). 

Final d: 

"to turn the posterior to" (cf. cnluik] -* biUti. id. 
kek pken "to keep back offended, be cross" bheHc^lf, bkereak* 
"to be reluctant, shy", etc. Root "aside", 

dofi b^H "stretchwf out long" — bae bge, bgda "long, tall”, 
Ajinte bffygi "in one long line, to stretch out". Root ba-ya. 

K. Aon (Nimar dial, "to call, invite" — S. Age, M. Affe, 
Bh. Ho koe "to beg. pray, ask for". Kbttj (cl. Aorty-e, kbny~enei^ 
in the Standard dial.) points to au original •Aph (: S. Age = S, 
bgii bgn : boe bgt) . 

Final n (flttal n lta.s always become n ) : 

S.M. hoH. K. Afl«, j. Amu. «c. "child" So. Atfd "to give btnU 
to”. tnlAtid "to be pregnant". Word-base *k£~a,'adl CL Nicob. 
A^au, kfibn, Palaung AipSii, Sakai kiuai, kuad, kuad "child", Munda 
*ht~«aclf in J. whide "boy", hlkJe. wdji "child", hmri ''short**. 

gart ganaa "to crowd, be numerous" (Campbell) gad gadao. 
id., gad gitd, had had, etc. "in crowds", gad^, K. A^™ "crowd, 
flock*’. Root g«w/<r (cf. Skr. gand% gkaid^, etc.), 
ga» ganao "to rush*' gad gr«ifau "with a rush**, etc. 
gun ggn 'ailiinl, reserved** gundnr musak’, id., gattflM' gundm* 
(etc.) "eccentric, one who keeps himself airvay from others*’, 
ga{n)dM, gandkia ^'reserv'ed”. Root gn-dn, 

kk. liiu *'to diok'*, So. sisfti- "to be ^iled or cooked" (Centr. 
Nlc. wAftWi-Aflh* "cooked”, Besisi cf*t, etc.) Sakai caf, etc. 
(Blagden's Ibt, C. 237}. 
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Perhaps J. "mouth" (quoted by three ttuthorities}, 

Kh- itim 6 J. tamaf, l&mor, Kh. tifmot (< *tani^, see p, 593). 

S. Nasalization of hnal plosives is also found in Further Indian 
and Indonesian languages^ d.g. Palaung yim "dead" Kbast isp 
"to die", Malay (tsin So, hisi 4 "salt", Boloven jmn ~~ Sakai 
i-jud "to send”, Khaai pan kyrpsd "to ask" and in general 
the IN. ttauideis of the type kdmfftip "to enclose, grasp"*). Brand- 
stettCr, op. c. p, 31, lixplains them as "fossilized relics of a fonner 
linguistic vitality", originating from old sandhi-variatits {on 
account of certain sandht-phenotucua found in MentuMay), although 
elsewhere (p, 350) Tontemboan urim "(0 clasp round" 

"to cover" is explained as a case of consonantoJ variation and 
paialleicd with kiris .; kurds, etc. Other scholars merely state 
the fact witfiout making an attempt to account lor it. 

No explanation will be satisfactoty unless it embraces the 
{dienomena of the whole field of Ausiric, as the patalielism is so 
striking that tl cannot reasonably be ascribed t<j chance coinci¬ 
dence. It would appear that for such a comprehensive theory 
the Munda facts will be particularly important as they allow 
some interesting conclusions regarding the Austiic word-structure. 
The most remarkable fact of the Munda mate rials is the occuirence 
of disyllabic variants with ''internar' nasalization by the side 
of words with nasaliwd final consonant, e.g., M. rom com rontbi 
c(mtbd tnany-branched". It is clear that the fundamental 
problem to be solved is this: is rom com a shortened vartaitt of 
rombd combs, or does the latter owe its origin to sufhxation of -M ? 
Further Indian languages do not prove anything in this matter 
on account of their tendency towards raonosiyilabism (c£. Rnhnar 
mdf, Senuuig met ^ Malay mai& "eye"; Stieng, Heslsi yon ^ S, 
janga ]i^ J, (1 is Munda itself which will have to answer our 
question. Now, since a root to which these words w'cre refer¬ 
red above {pp. 386, 39.1)» leads us to suppose that the disyllabism 


•J Cl Schell i Laailatir? dex Kli4s|.5piiich« 7 ^^ 1., Btand- 

ij, IN. 3,^ H. A ijTi.V rfa. *,,, 

h™ Sev*TiU tmtMcci li#v« St<?n quetod ebavr (I J. micIJ. Often, 

S"*' *■ Pfwr^td ta bimpodtkin. Iitit hui. bc«o«nn a 

iiite iitii, iivu curved’, (iMtSaS, UmtHm '‘inUey“. 
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of f<rmba reflects that of the tool, the answer will 

uhhnatdy depoad on whether our basic hypothesis of Proio- 
Muuda disyllabic roots accepted. This again is based cut the 
observation that often oonsonarits appear to bi: inserted into 
what at hi^t sight seems to be the toot syUabte^ c&*r^ptT 
**w3lh outstretched homs*^; cap capa *''w'idL^sprcading'\ To 
account for it, we assume a root da^v, the components of 
which must originally have formed a diviaibic unit *). In view 
of the IN. rules of nasalizaiion a simitar condusion can be drawn 
from co~mb 3 \ viz, that the last censouant of the seeming root, 
viz, 6, is in het the initihl sound of the proper root, tvith which 
a prci^ufhxal elemenl ^ 4 - has coalesced to form a new unitp If 
this be correct, rom cv™ must be a shortened variant, and fiiiaJ 
nasalization must also be taken as an indication of di^'Ilabism 
ol the root. Tills further supposition leads us to pu^h abo a 
root wa^gfkit for "to cut^" {p. 385) on account of fc-muw 
''to behead*' (p. 396)^ and for Kh. yok' “to see“ (p. 396) 

on account of S. oj'oti. This is, it is true, a working hypothesis 
bul since the origin of ^man ttutk*) can hardly be dUfforent 
froin that of Un Im f4tk" iah\ root dn^gm, p. 30J, ! think it 
will be correct. 

Ln view of the C4munun Austric character of the lULsalization 
this theory will be of some con^juence for Indonesian too, as 
M't fihaU have to derive every LN. word with an^imi nasalizatiou 
of the ftnoJ consonant from a disyllabic root, r.g., Jav. liban '*to 
cut o(l'\ JIal. iiboHt Ngaju Dyak tswen “to feU^' ^ Tagalog 
ii^bak ‘'chopper'' from iPO'g/A# {like S. iimuk}. The question 
then arises if perhaps ^cry root originally was a disyllable* 
Besides the *"1111^1 uasalization" there arc in LN. at least two 
uthtfT indications which point to Lhis conclusion, viz. the Common 
Austric fact that words expressing a similar idea often end in 


A atilAllHi dikClLUilua ptKidctjcnl uad fnprp^Dlo^Cll] pmbli^ii cab.-^ 

mcM wiila Uifl rc ocj i iiUia £.ncm of Pmtj>-Mniwla rocfl* wltl 1» tonml in "iSnudU 
■Qd rivto-IlilTpulji" (qdI ynt . 1 virllt uo^y etnerve lifiit ttuit It Ip 

pwUile tSkt In -mth n more <sii bag “fimoUconU'' v%lu« m or r Cum 

Uarily tsurn iiucftixl ffteq Cooda, BTLV 101, p. 141 tf.j, J do not -tjOfijMirr 
auch nuft^nm ^ ''lunping'^ entinuty rellMbC* 

«3ULmptia oC I^to^Muoda InaacaiiuL Miuiy tfmJi i’'ariaal& ouy bo oC 
mivT 4 )h' late date Wc mutl iiiom»vi;r w-|U» bkmdiaj on a very Ltr^ 

•ca^E But httc wis acv onjy ecoofl-med with tha nicim^trtutkiii of tlajn prnhlstoHc 
turib ol tSt itimda wordt, and I itu aut th&ok that ojtvjcctiEiAi inYaltdate 
UiE f^im£ipl§s upqo *hlrLh thm attuly If bSviL 
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lLu iarnt; bo nsonant ^), and tht‘ occurTritce of rooc-^'arioiits with, 
and withont, a vowel after tbtr final consrjJiant *). In prfin. 
Tiidoneiiia]), liowiiver, t bough non-prefoced and non-itcrated root- 
winds sometimes presen'e their dbiyilabic fonn IK. •fiwoo 
‘‘wide open", •sana, Tag, saiah, Jav. 

caifso, id., IK. etc.) *). the root-complexes Itad already 

become pctririod, tno.stly monosyllabic, kemels, before which 
other determinatives were afilxed to form new word-bases; whereas 
in Prolo-Muiida the same root-cgmpiex^ still preserved, to some 
extent at least, their onginaj character of loose units, t.g., Ihroto- 
Monda tpo.Ad in Skr. vdkaltt-. m, "the inner bark of a tree" 
— tn.n. "bark <if a tree", as contrasted with Tagajog 

bakhak “to bark, strip”, Jav. babak "stripped of the skin or bark". 
Analogous IN, instances arc, it seems, but seldom found, e.g. 
Sundancse j^mpt "silent" by the side of jip. Old Jav. ifjifp, id. 
^K. A. JCerii, p. ji8). As the current theory based on the as¬ 
sumption of a monosyilabic root *f/p is inadequate to account 
for it, it argues strongly in favour of the theory of disyllabic roots. 

At this point of our investigation wx» are reminded of (he words 
which the Danish scholar Kurt Witlff wrote more than thirty 
years ago. After having rejected Brandstetter's esplEnation of 
such IN. doubleis as IN. *buha "flower": Old. Jav. inn "shoot" 
ho added ' Ausserdem ist aber iler Wechsvl von konsonantisch 
mil vokallsch anslautcnder Wuriclform nicht auf das Indonc- 
sischcf bcschrankt, sondeni er fiodet stdi auch in andercji au-stri- 
schen Sprachen, hrt Nlkobar tind (sehr haufig] in den Munda- 
Sprachi'j], vlclleicht auch hi anderron Gruppen; man wird diese 


■) See Sdiniiill, IXc Hou-Kluiuf-VlUlM'T, p. 54 d. (wb«ii> view Unit tbm: flnnl 
^iTO»i^ uq old (ndixta f« mylbliqt tiuC pntbbtvj. umi Coiit*ily, ^BtscUrili 
^hn, <if rtiraiahe* uunwfuuj onunpliai, m ta-yn. Ja,>m 

Iwiittjf, tlimiiry . haga. au fm ’‘wiJe cpco", Jo^fa, 

njugU", i^^o. rfp-y«. "tali". (xi Ja, ja 

b«l . Ctovded". Ja'^a, ga-da, v9-4a "sluatod", Ja-4*, ba-ii*, 

ta‘fa tape. iKnitid". rtC- 


> 9 *,? -aighf': Khmer ymp. Id., S^tn^rn vttp 

wwng” (S. yiimM*. if M, »wld mlat to ^ dlwUiibk 

bill Hr p. jotf ); lUtM ''Jctnaie: Su 4 Am, tie. 

Hwof. 31. fonU cMntJ ’'<tiiniiitly, to ttupe", 
fo. t to watch ^ dumgsi^ '-to ta beat", J*v debit ' to tanj' 4/Ah 

?. corpulinil", pi/Ac. id : M*l. 

Sc*B"^k to itt. dwell , Snail, iftimnd "to dwdl". Te^k lnAtek "to elt 
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Er?u;heiiiuRg itn ItidonesiscUen van der gaiiz ahnttcbeti 

in den anderen vcrwandten ldinm(»n tnrnncn kOnnen. Wic sle zu 
erkl^n ist — ab vielleidit ein Rest eliier iioch ^teicn Wuncl- 
Ibrm aJs dier mono^’Uabiscbvn -— ist dae Fmge, die sich sdiwerlicK 
lOsen I asst, ehe das VerhSttnis dvr vcrschicdenen Zweige des 
atistnacben Sprachstammes aneioander klarw gvwurdcn ist, und 
das kann erst damn gcschehen, wcnn wenigstcns die Lautiulire 
tind die Morp&ologie jcdes einselnen fttr sich viel griUidlicher 
crfoischt sein wird, als btsher; denn so bedetitsam der von \S\ 
Schmidt gviiefertc N^ach^is emcr Ven^-andtsdiait dcr indoncstsch* 
melancstsch-polynesisdieii Spmchgmppe mit den Uon^Khtner- 
and den Munda-Spiacfaen soMde einJgcn anderen Idiomen ist^ so 
iasst es sich tiicht leugncn, dass bblapg tnit diescr Verwandtschaft 
VerhUtnismassig ivenig ans^ulangen ist. Anderseits darf es woM 
als ganz sldier gdten, dass die verwandten Sprachgruppen aur 
Aidbellung mandier Problems dtr indonesischen Linguist ik. die 
von dieser ailtin nicht gelbst werd™ kbnnen, cin wichtigt^ HiUs- 
mittei sent WErden ..These words bear striking witness to 
the author's penetrating intellect. We may antteipatc that the 
Munda languages will prove to be ol greater and more vital 
interest for Indonesian linguistics than they arc genoally held 
to be*). 

[Md 69. A4 FreteaHu C. C. Betg Ictnitir pdats out, Uae fenoming ccsueKlaiu 
propcMcd ta I 3 uDsot be nuUnluoied: — Juv. ueui; b»i - Jer. fuw; 

bit - tkUl UtbU Mint Oiu - Tmj. {mn Pcstdc Jmv. ibetB ic « fflut- 

OAulb^d fans 


li loi KolimliiiiipimatEii, ireJ4 I p. ^15 f. 

7 Cf., BmmktrKcr, An latii^ductkin lo Induacdui Lii^^T^ticiv P 
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H 0 -LING 

BY R. A.. KERN, Leiden 


J 

In the Old Histoiy of the T'ang dynasty (6i8—906) there is 
a note on Dva^a^tan which in the translation of Gioeneveldt 
ntns as foUou's: "The country of Doa'^pa-ten is situated to (be 
“south of Camhoja. at a distanoe of two months, going by sea, 
“It lies at (he east of Ka4in^ (J^va) and the west of 
“on Its north it has the sea/'* *) 

In the same work Ka-iifig is spoken of in this way: “ Ka'Ung 
“is situated on an i^and in the southern ocean, it ties on the eastern 
“side of Sumatra [Pu'-fr or Po-ft G,]. on the western side of Bdi 
*\DMa-pa4an G.], towards tie north it has Camboja'and on the 
“south the sea/'*) 

Grocnevcldt's vemon of this passage on Ka-ling has been 
corrected by Pelliot, it should be to this effect; “The kingdom of 
"Ho-iittg [Plot’s transcription of the same word] is sttuated on 
“an island in the southern acas, to the east it touches on PW#, 
“to the west on T'o-^Weng [Iha-pa-iaH with GroencvutdtL to 
“the nm-lli on Tehm-ia £= Combojal, to the south it is near 
"the Ocean»)/' According to this rectificatioo what GrocncJvddf 
calls “wcst“ U really "east" and the reverse; T'o-p'o-teng (Dva- 
pa-tan) being to the west of Ka-Iing, But as the note on Dva- 
pa-tan quoted by Groencveldt states that ii lies to the east of 
Ka-luig, the two versions appear to be contiadictoty. 

Tins conclusion was made in a former paper *J, in the assnmption 
that Groencvddt's rendering of the note on Bva-pa-tan was right 

*J W p, CraMBwlilt, Now* DQ the Millay AmlilpvlBitq umi Sfjiafj'j Com- 
lidffl OiiiMa* iu^,reAi- tllQpniil, Miiiceildc&tiaQi F)ipen Cp Judo* 

CMvol* SvQoad Sbtw. v(d. I, p, iSj.) 

lo^p, 15S. 

*) P PelUot, D«u« Jdnimim Urn Chino «n Iwlo, B.E.F.E.O. IV, », tSu, 
wtiloi^civwilen. Btjdf Kon ln»l. im, p. 
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and. tX not, would, liavc been oorrecttti by PcUiot. The cotwlusioii 
was too taah. During the war there was no opportunity to con¬ 
sult M. Felliot. Since peace was restored^ 1 could make inquiries 
from Professor Duyvendak after his safe rettim to Leiden, He 
most kindly informed me that Groeneveldt in the note on Dva-pa- 
tan had made the same mistake as he did in that on Ka-ling. 
Accordingly the note on Dva*pa-tan tis to be read; "at the irwf 
of Ka-ling and the east of Mi-U-kii" etc. Coaseqiunlly, the text 
is in confarmity with that on Ka-lbtg, and the supposition of incoit- 
gmency has (o be dropped. 

However, it is obvious that Ihra-pa-tan or T'o-p*o-teng *) is ntU 
situated to the east of Mi-li~ku = M^oku, the Holtiocos, but 
to the west of it. And, if Mi-li^kd is east, Ka^iitg is west and the 
tiun.slation of Groeueveldt, though wrong, is essentially correct 
in consequence of the hict that the Chinese author has inter¬ 
changed east and west. 

The note on Ho-Mug, after correction, becomes: "The kingdom 
"of Ho-Ung is situated on an island in the southern seas, to the 
“‘west it touches on P'o-li, to the east on T'o-p'o-teng, to the north 
"on 7chen-ia, to the south, it is near the Ocean." 

Tlie same correction should be made in tiie note on Ka4ing in 
the New History of the T'ang Dynasty, as tiansbted by Pelliot; 
"Ho-iing is a]so called Chh-p'o*), to the weu it reaches at P'o-Ji, 
"to the east at T*o-p'o-teng. to the south it is along the sea, to 
"the north ts Tdien-Ia." 

n 

Groeneveldt has identified Ka-Ung with Java in accordance 
with the New History. This brKik, how'cvcr, contains a [paragraph 
which presents a serious obstacle against the idcntificaiion, It 
reads: "When at the summer-solstice a gnomon is erected of 
'*eight feet high, the shadow* (at noon} falls on the south side and 
'is two feet four inches ( 3 , 4 ) long*),” applies to a place 

with northern latitude, according to the calcvJattoji, made 1 ^ 
M, rokakusu at Lat. 6 ^ 8 ' N, *). But Java lies to the south of 
the equator, if. Pelliot and M. Barth, quoted by him. were of 

q DJitwarTAn bmt Ciffilk tjsva), ttijetr Kflu. K». p. ]4i>D. 

^ WvittfJi ihi two wfty^ ki CiiitMW- 

■} Omsirrdijt p. 

■) J 'fflJtMlcniuL, A RecntU oi tlae Buiidhi*t K«iigiqti by p. XlvVlle-Oxlotii 



opinion liiat Uiere was sonit; mistake, they suggested explanations 
to the effect that in reality a place south of the i^nator vvas meant. 
Neither explanation is satisfactory. M. Pclliot himself gave his 
for what it was worth {"pour of qu'dle vaut") >). However, a 
mistake is out of the question : i-tsing mwititms Ho-ling amidst 
the islands of the South sea itz. the South Chinese sea*). In 
the ''M^moire .. sur les mligieiix iUninents" by t-tsiiig, is said 
that Ho-Ung is on the way between China and Malayn*). 
So 11 was situated north of this last country and Java is south d 
it, l-tsiog’s cotnmunicatioiw being in accordance with the note 
on the sundial, it is dear that Ho^iing. spoken ol here, lay nortli 
of Sumatra. 

A port of call north of Sumatra can only be located at twvi spots, 
viz. cither on the western or on the eastern coast of the Malay 
peninsula. The northernmost point of Borneo reaches north-east 
beyond Lai. 6* N., it b too far out of the way to be taken into 
account. Brunei, the only ptirt where ships from abroad called, 
is at Lat. S N.. it is also too much out of the way for ships sailing 
from the W^tt to China. 

The eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula is battered by the 
north-east monsoon that blows from the latter port of November 
till March across the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam All that 
thne the sea can be so unpleasantly tough that coasting steamers 
may have to seek shelter ^bind the islands off Pahang and Johort 
and sailing boat.s dare not go out to sea *). There are soma rivers 
but in front of their mouths there are bats of sandbanks, heaped 
up by the monsoon-driven waves of the China Sea whicli prevent 
the entry of vessels of considerable draught. At Lai. 6® N, or 
there abouta there ts no natural harbour where sca-going ships 
could enter. So the port I-tMng visited on Ws retum-journcy 
after starting from Criboja must be sought on the western coast 
of the Peninsula. Here lies at Lat. 6°^ N. Old-Kidah^l the mouth 
of the Kfdali-river *). The new capital Alor Star lies further 
inland, on the bank of the same river. 


TkJplknan oa .4 P- 

^ 1-taid^. ■ - - Mf jnintt w*' aI. ChlVMiklMil. p — 

Ptcli 

*\ {SiiO R- o. Wtiwleat, p. as. - L^milon 19IJ 

V J Aii^ StAtiiliral AccoFEDt crf Uic SqUtciineit^ 

in ihf Sinil* of It. p^ 31- - iSs 9 - 
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ll appiiars That llic place, called Ec 4 ing by Mang is ttic same 
as KidttA, Oiinese Kni-icha^). Al liisl sight it looks straJTgt 
that people Travelling from South SninaTra to China sbotild make 
a detour to Ksdah. liVhy not take the direct route from (Jrivijaya 
to Chinn, leaving the Malay pieiniusula to one's left side ? The 
reason probably was that the east side was a wild and imliaspi* 
table coast whereas Kedah was a shipping centre on the west coast. 
Here ships from dlfierent parts met. Travellers were sure to 
find ships to continue their ]'onniey. It is- a wdl-known fact 
That long rout^ were sailed by soctiutis. Coming fiom Qrib-jja 
I-taing would not fml to find in Kedah a ship to bring him back 
to China, 

The second que^ioti to be answerrsd is for what reason the name 
Ho-iing was also applie<l to Kidah by the Oiitii^. It is not 
astonishing that a place was known to the Chinese by two names, 
the New History' «f the T'ang dynasty mentions also two names 
for Java. Nor b it surprising that K6iah was indicated by the 
alternate name of Ho-Iing, In India and beyond people of the 
same prufession were and are wont to live together in compounds. 
Merchants bom India were scattered all ov« the East-lndicm 
Archipelago. Undoubtedly they lived together when settled in 
any considerable number. They were called k^ing ,' the name is 
not restricted to people from Kaliixrga, all people from the South 
of India were KSlings, most of them were Tamils, In Kawi- 
oorkondic 11 the word is already used os it is to-day*). Chinese, 
trading on Ktdoh here came in contact with KS'lings and not with 
the native population as the latter did not take part in trade. 
The Indonesian professions were, with rare CTCceptions, agrknlturc 
and fishery. The &talays of the Malay Peniiisiula were fishermen 
and pirates. During centuries these conditions conliiiued to 
prevail tri Mulaka ; at the arrival of the Portuguese in the begin- 
nitig of the Jlfith century commerce was entirety in the hands of 
foreigners ; Indian inerchaRts, both Moslim and Hindu, as well 
as Javanese in a lesser degree, This state of affairs has not mate¬ 
rially diangcd up to the present day. In Singapore and Pidau 
Pinang wholesale trade b still in the hands of foreigners, fhe 


’1 Fitrt Idcflii^L by S B«1 in: JrutdiU Auntie Sndety. N'ni* SeiT« 

XIII, p. 

•t Knwi-oDTlHtfUlen. S4tt inkidiag *-it truacrfpiJc vuilJr, A-B CoJitn Stim/i-- 
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only dificrencc is that nowadav'S the iiwrcantilt class is composed | 

of foreigners from oU parts of i he W(>dil. il 

It is neither nor csDceplkstia] that the Cliinese, coming || 

to Kfdiih, called the town after that quarter v^ith V¥hidi they were || 

concerned. j 

Mutaiis mutandis all that b &aid holds good for Healing ai a | 

name for Java or a part of it. Tlic ja\’aiiese themselves did not ' 

call their country (Ho-ling) but k was calicd by this name r 

on account of the numerous Kellngs settled in the saa-ports and. ’ 

in some degree, in the up country. For we may safely assume ' 

that from the beginning of the Christian era sfteams of lituni- i 

grants from India had come over to different parts of Java. J 


in 


The note on the gnomon unquestionabty pointing to a place 
north of the equator, some investigators have been Induced to 
consider the whole chapter on Ho-ling in the New^ History of the 
T'ang d>iutsty as regarding to Ho-ling in the Malay Pemtisuhi. 
To settle this it will be best to giv^c an analysis ot all that is said 
about Ho-Iing in both Histories of the T'ang djTiasty. 


We ^vc here once more the initkl paragraph of the Old Flistory 
in the amended text ^ "The kingdom of Ho-ling is situated on 
"an island in the southern seas* to the west U touclies at P"ci-!i, 
"to the east at TVp*o-tcng, to the north at Tchen-la, to tlie south 
^'it is near Llic Ocean." 

First, here is spoken of a kingdom, Ho-ling in the Malay Peninsula 
is a locality» Tlie description applies to Java, it does not apply 
to the Malay Peninsula, for thia has iio other. diRerent countries 
to the west and east <if it nor has t1 the Ocean to the south. 

The Old Histcirj^ continues ^ "'ThtJ walls of the city am made of 
''palisades; there is also a large budding of two stori^, covered 
"with the Iwirk of the gomutt point, in this the king livens, and 
''he sits on a couch of Ivnry^ 

"Wlieti they eat, they use no spoons nr chopsticks, but put the 
^'food into thdr mouth with their fttigers. 

"TTuiy have fetters^, and know a little of astroiinmy^ 

"Wine is -made out of the Rowers of the cocoa^nuK tree; the 
"flowers of this tree are more than three feet king and as Inige as 
''a man^^ arm> thesie are cut and the juice is collected and made 
"into wine^ whidi Is and intoxicating." 
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This is all that is, said abimt Ho'linj? in the Old Sistoiy, Th# 
related here are not known from other nor is there 

any special reason to associate them cither with java or with the 
M^ay Peninsula. They can be assodated with both territories 
iQ truest ion, and consequently t hey arc inconclusive. The '*ldiig 
cait be any chief- 

As the first paragraph of the New- History' corresponds with 
that in the Old cme, it need not be discussed again. The New 
History then goes on to deai with the oaine subjects as arc related 
in the Old History but in somewliat different terms and in greater 
detail. The tejtt says : "The people make lortiflcalions of wood, 
"and even the Inrgcist houses aru covered with palm leaves. They 
"have couches of ivory and mats of the outer Bkiu of bamboo. 

"The land produces tortoise-shell, gold and ailver, liiinoceros 
"horns and ivory. The country is very rich ; there is a cavern 
"from which salt water bubbles up spontaneoulsy. They make 
"wine of the hanging flowcis of the cocoa-palnt : wlten they drinb 
"of it they become rapidly drunk. They have letters and are 
"acquaint)^ with astronomy. In eating they do not use spiwns 
"or chopiticks. 

"In this country there are poisonous girls : when one has inier- 
"contse with them, he gets painful iileej^ and dies, but his body 
"does not decay," 

These particulars cannot be assigned with cutainty to one 
or the other of the two countries. As to the statement about the 
couches of ivory, the Old Histoiy stems nearer to truth than the 
Neill' one. It is indeed more probable that the king sits on a 
couch of ivory than that ivory couches were used by tlic mass 
of the people" — ll is wtJl known tliat the Javanese during the 
Hindu-Javanese period witre acquainted with astronoruy, but 
there are no indicattous to assume the same with regard to the 
Halays of tlie Malay PeivtiisuJa. 

We are informed that the land produced ivory. Elephants are 
Indigenous in the Malay Peninsula but in Java they wrin: not in 
historic times. Must wc infer from this that it is the Peninsula 
which is here intended ? Such a couchision ts by no means neces¬ 
sary. The Chinese — and not they alone — habitually called a 
Commodity a product of the land where they usiid to obtain it. 
Java Was a market of spices, so it was stated that the land produced 
(Item. Tusks were certaiidy to be had in Java. In the year 
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647 A.D. ilie king of Jttvmrijin sent envoys lo the Chinese empL-mr 
to hring clophanMuaks ;i tribntc^}, 

Chiiu JU'Ktui mentions that in the same region viz. Ja'wartan 
amj the ddia of the Bramas-river people had dcphant'tuaks 
probably for export to the eaitem part of the Le^r Sunda 
Islands (Timor and environs}, where up to the present tiroes they 
were a current commodity. 

^ Eiepbant-s were frequently met with in Java, from ancient 
[imte elephants bcionged to the pomp of native courts in India. 
Comilrits in the Hast-Indian Archipelago, cnlturoily uiHucnccd by 
the Indian Mainland, eagexly tntro^ced the splenfiour and gran¬ 
deur of Indian princes bio iheir own country. The KtaghriMne 
travdhj Ibn Battuta, w’hcn arrivtog in the Jdngdom of Samndra 
(North Sumatra) b the 14111 oenttiry, loond a iidng whose oourt 
w-as wholly &shioned after the litdbn model. He received him, 
sitting on an elephant, having fifty harnessed elephants on each 
side. Even in tJw lyih ocntiuy Sultan Lskandar Thini of Achch 
at ba^er Td (the cattle fcsUx'aJ) went from his palace to the mosque 
b a stately procession, esconed by many tens of elephants *). 
p'all^uerque sent an elephant from MaJaka to ihe king of Ja^’a 
"for b that country they are held in very great esteem"*). When 
the Dutch of the so-called Second Vo3rage called at the port of 
Tuban (North coast of Java), the king tttet them, sitting on an 
elephant. He had twelve elephants near his palace, each b a 
separate stable and morero'cr a very big and high one, on which 
be rode when going b battle {1599) *). We learn from the Javanese 
chronicle that the king of Java Senapati, the Paegeran Banawa 
arid the Sultan of Pajang rode on elephants •). Willem Lodewi)cJ£sz, 
author of the Xanathfc of the first Dutch voyage to the Eaut- 
Indics {1595—1597). atitcB ; ‘ Die animals which are found in the 
^ ^ of Java are firsily elephants. whkU are tame there and used 
for labour , to which end they arc daily let out on hire’)." As 


^ GmebcvrkJt o.c.^ fi. i|^. 

^ RiekbUI. (. 77, H3 ^ St l^W 

VOl 103, p, a 
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lattf a5 the year 1637 the kiog of Palembang iscnf seven elephants 
to tJie Siisubunan of Matoiam* *). Hien U begins to dt’crcasoj 
the East'lndia CompeJiy was a bar to native navigation. In 
Ciuiten, the western Idngdora of Java, the statoe:!cph^t, named 
Kara Itawi. had its place at a pole near the river. Some jtars 
before Pangeran Japani from the centra] north coast of java 
appeared before the palace in Banten in fiiU splendour, riding on 
an elepltant *}, After the capture of the Mataram capital by troops 
of Tnina Java in 1677, the elephants of the court weio mardied 
of! to his capital In Kadiri *), Ihe elephant on ihs southern aiun^ 
aiun (courtplaiB of tfie haton (palace) at Jt^yaharta) is the last 
reptesentahve of this tost glory. 

A cawni from which salt u-ater bubbles up spontaneously ts 
not known from the Malay Peninsula, hut in the centre of Jai^’a, 
southeast of Sanutrong, there is an extensive held full of mud- 
volcanoes, from which salt is gained. 

Taking all noted porticulats together there is no evidence wftich 
points with certainty to either of the two territories in question. 

Tfie New History continues as follows : 

"The king lives in the town of Java (JapaJ^ hut Lis ancestor, 
*'/C**yc*t, had lived more to the east, at the totvn Pa-/u^Aa~si\ 
"On different sides there are twenty'dght small countries, all 
"acknowledging the supremacy of jat'a. There are tfurty'twYi 
"high officials, and the Da-tso-kan-htutig ia the fiist of them." 

What is described here, is a land of a considerable tcnitorial 
extent, ruled by means of a complicated axul advanced system of 
government. The economic basis oJ a similar country can only 
be a highly-deveioped agriculture, a system of irrigated rke-fieids 
(ranroA}, spread over a vast area as is only found in tfie I&te of 
Java, in the Malay Peninsula there was no room for so vast 
a kingiJom. 

The population of the Malay Penlnsub in the years 1901 and, 
1921 was as follows (in thousands) *J, 


1- K- J. il« Jong«, Dt Opkc»iiijit vftn bet froderhindKh Ceng in OoeVtudJi, 
Vol, V. p. |<h|, 

*l H- riinjaiUtiln^nt, Crlliiclio Sndiouwjng v«n de Sadjanli Einiittn, p. 3S, 
54' — HuHebi tOij. 

*J tie Icmge o.c., vril. VU, p. XVI. 

^ Xil hjftiEs «iD Uiltrt i tj;(n)i(5lrllt-0. Wbi*lMtt,51nLijn. p. IjH — LEiathia 
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Straits Settlements: 







Singapore. 


59 

164 
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32 

Poelau Pinang. . 

X06 
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r 33 
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53 

Malaka 

73 

86 

^9 

46 
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Ferlerated Malay Stales; 







Perak .. . 

142 

239, 

tSo 

225 

35 

130 

SSlangor 

41 

92 

no 

171 

17 
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N@gri S^mbilan . , . 

5; 

78 

33 
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34 

Pahang 

73 

102 

9 

.14 
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D;ohor 


158 


97 


24 

KSdali .. 


237 


59 


33 

Pfalis , 


34 


4 


1 

KCIantan. . . , , * 


286 


13 


4 

Tribigganu . 


146 


7 



Total , , , , 


1627 

J 

ti 73 


47 * 


Moreover ± 25,060 pesp, 33.000 sonb autochtone savage tribes 
of oon-Aastionesuin race> 


In the Straits Scrtlcmeivts. the Federated Malay States and 
Johore, which oontain about thtecquatiers of the total poputatian. 
deatfe dtiTHig the decade 1911—ipai hav^ been largely in exo&a 
of births, and, were it not for the stream of immigtanta from China 
and India and the islands of the SLday Archipelago, there would 
have been a decrease in the population. Of the population enu¬ 
merated in 1921 just over 45 per cent, were immigrants. 

About the beginning of the XXth centurj- the country was 
opened up in grand style by the Britidi : Chinese worked tin-mines 
rubber was ciiltivaied in plantations by Tamil coolies under Euro! 
p«m supeivisjon. Notwithstanding this great effort, in the vear 
1932 there was stfll 72 per cent of the surfiicc of the Peninsula 
4to 























primaeval forest Hiti; vbole population was accumuJated in 
the coastal legions, 

A centon' before, the constellation was as follows: 


Number of souls « 


KCdsh and Ligor {Sianicsi^ iiictuded) a 

50,000 

Perak .. 

35.000 

Sflangor and Kalang ... > . 

12.000 

Djohor (Siamet and Muar included) . 

25,000 

P^sng 

40.000 

Klmaman , * '. 

t.OOQ 

K^lontan. 

50-i>oo 

Treng^anu .......... 

30.CXJ0 

Total (Siamese, Chinese, Cbuliahs and 


Klings included) 

X|3,ooo 

Interior, autochthon.^ ...... 

18.000 


So, a hundred years ago, only a small strip of land along the 
coasts was inhabited by Malays, scattered in small bnmpongs. 
AgricuUure was of little importance, some crops were cultii^ated 
near the houses, and in gardens for self-consumption, the main 
means of subsistence being fishery and piratcry, ^tmived by 
chiefs and Sultans *). Piracy was not considered a crime, but a 
time-hanoure<l occupation, not mferior to any other, Chau Ju-kna 
relates that in 5 an-fo-ts'i (South Sumatra) In olden times they 
used an iron chain as a barrier to keep the pirates o( other couD'- 
tries in check- It could be raised or lonX'Tcd by a cunning device. 
If a merchant ship arris'cd it was lowered *), But the inhabitants 
themselves were pirates too : they controlled the straits through 
which the foreigners' sea and land traffic Ln either diri^tion must 
pass*). In the same way, centuries after, Malaka, from a fishing 
village, rose to pmver and became an emporium, but the Malays 
did not take part in its growth which was the work of Indian 
and Qiinese and Ja^'anese merchants. The process is clearly 
described by Giinese and Portuguese atithors. The Malays 
remained, as before, fishermen, perchance pirates, .\gncultuie 


‘1 Encyclopimlie Brtttwinlot i-V. Malay F^acusnU, tnkla by {Sir} tl(itKh) 
C{Uflotd) 

1 Kcwbold D.e,, voi. i, p, 410 8 

*) Sec the ctiapter an Pinwy in Ncwbakl a<e. 

*i Chan Ja-kiin o.c., p. St. *} Ibtil. 






bt'ing frf i«> importaoce, proviEions to vfctnal the ships vdth 
had to come fnrni ahroad: North Stunatra. «rpecblly Java. 
If the supplies were siockeTiiiig there was dearth to Uaioka. It 
is impossible ihal these people should have had a h%hly developed 
guvemmtait in Mstng's time. 

As regards the passage on the king of Java, it may b« observ'ed 
that the supposed personal name of his ancestor, "Ki-yen", is 
evidently the Javaitcse title (/?a) AM'yaii, in which the honorific 
prefiit ra lias been OTnitted. The loan of Pu-iu-kH’Si is iVAtu 
(near) Grisik, an ^ahora well-known in OJd-Javanese history»). 

The New Kistory contmues^ "On the mountahis is the district 
" Z.twfg-^i-ya, where the king fretiuently goes to look at the sea." 
A paviliun in some high place with a fine view not far frnm the 
king's residence can be imagined in both places. The name 
Loing-pi-ya has not been identified. 

After the note on the sundial which we have discussed above, 
the text continues: "During the period Chin-kwan (627—649^ 
"this country sent envoys* to bring tribute, together with those 
"of Dva-ha>]a and Dva-pa-lon (BoJi G,). The emperor favoured 
"them with a reply under the great seal, and as J>iTi'lia-la asked 
"for good horses these were given to them." As Dva-ha-la is 
Janggala, the delta of the Biantas-river and Dva-pe-tan b Jawar- 
tan, in the same region, it is more probable that another country 
in Jav’a is in>Jant than a place is the Malay Peninsula, If Uris 
is true, Uit preceding note on the siundiat b dearly an inter' 
poJation. 

The New History goes on os follows: **Id 674 the people o! this 
"country took as their rulex a w^aman of the name 5 iVna. Her 
"rule was most excellent, even things dropped on the toad were 
"not token up. The prince of the Arabs hearing of this, sent a 
"bag with gold to be laid down within Iiet hontiers ; the people 
"who passed that road avoided it in walking, and it remained lor 
"three years. Once tiu; heir-apparent stepped over that gold, 
"and 5 f>rra became $0 incensed that she wanted to kill Iiim. Her 
"ministere interceded again and she had hb toes cut oil, in order 
"to give an example to the whole nation. When the prince of 
"Taxi heard this he became afraid and dared not to attack her." 

What we have reinarked above about the note on the govijn- 
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mcni, is also tniiS of this story t it cap tinly refer to a targe comitiy, 
tiul to a coastal settlement. 

The New History concludes with a list of embassies: “Betweeii 
"the yeats 766 — f6g three envoys of Ka-ling arrived in China. 

"In the j'ear 813 they presented four negro slaves, parrots of 
"difierent colovns. pinka-birds and other things. The empemr 
"honoured the envoy with Ih* title of heft Defensor of the Oflice 
"of the Four Inner Gates r the envoy wanted to waive this title in 
"favour of his younger brother, for which the emperor praisial 
"him and bestowed a title on both. 

"Between 827 and 835 they came agaiu to court, bringing tH* 
"bute. 

"Between 860 and 873 they sent an envoy to inesent female 
"musicians." 

Enwys may have come horn either place; it Ho-Ung Java is 
meant here or Ho-Eing in the Malay Peninsula or both » uncertain. 

To sum np our conclusions, part of tlie information given in 
the two Histories, such as the thatching of roofs, the making of 
wine from the flowers of the coooa-palm etc. belongs to the neutral 
zone. These points are tme of many parts of the East-Indian 
Archipelago and cannot make the balance in favour of <«ie Ho 4 ing 
or (he other. Some particulars: the gaming of salt, the Tichness 
of the country etc. can be applied to Java, hut they are not deci¬ 
sive. The note on the sundial points decidedly to Howling in the 
Malay E^ninsula. The roost important points, via, the descrip¬ 
tion of the situatmn of the island-country, the descnptioti of 
dvil administration can only apply to Java. 

It is dear now what has happened The chronicler of the New 
History has combined the note on Hi>ling in the Malay Peninsula 
with those on Mck-ling Java and put tUein together under one 
heading. If w'e take ati available evidence into account, it scents 
most probable that, with the exception of the note on the sundial, 
the whole passage relates to Java. it one feels tnclined to 

apply some parlicaiars of a neutral character to Ho-Ung in the 
Malay Feniusula, this dora not affect our main oondudon. 


PE AANVANG VAN HEX HINDU-INDONESISCHE 
ACCULTUHATIE PROCES 

DOOR F. H. VAN NAERSSEN, Wageningen 

Ecn der belangrfjkste vraagstulcicen Wiiataan versdiiUende stu¬ 
dies zijn gewijd, is dat der Hiadu-lndonesiscbc acctiltuiutie of, 
om in de oude tonunologie te bti|vcn, dat dicr Hmdu-koloni- 
satie in den ardtipeL 

Laatstelijk hccft Professur Bosch dit problecnt tot onderwerp 
van aijn itiaugnrcelc rede gekozen, aanvangende met cen tcrugblik 
op vToegcre hypothesen hkraangaande 

HiJ is op do gdukkige gednehte gekomen, do Hindu-lndonesische 
accultttcatie aan ctoi betrekkelijk kleine klssse toe to sdnijven, 
aan die der Hindu-„den:en‘', waormede hij op dit probteem een 
nieuw !idit heeft docn vallen. 

Evcnwel, hoc belaiigrijk ook de invioed doKer HIndU'Ctcrcen 
moge zijn geweest op dt Hindu-lndoncsischc aocuhniatre in „de 
langc reeks van eenwen gedurende woike zij him werkzaamheid 
uitoefenden*'een faetiedigend antu'oord op Uc vraag tioc het 
contact liissdien de dragors der beide culturen plaats vond. 
is, dank! ons, nog niet gegeven. 

Hct volgende mugc beschouwd worden als een poging ora dit 
probleein iets nadcr tot zijn opiossing te brtngen waarbij wij, aangO' 
zien elk historisch gegeven over dc ondstc aanrakuigen van dc 
IndjSrs met dc IndonesiSrs onthreekt, aangcwTJzcn zijn op sociolo^ 
gisekt vcrscfaijnselen, VerschiJtiscJen dus. dk in tegensteUing tot 
historische feitcii, nict aan een bcpaaJdcn lijd zijn gebondtn. die 
dus omlor bepaolilc omstandighcdeii dezdfdc zijn, of zij zkh in 
hfit veriiHlcn hebben vocirgedaan, of zich in het heden voordocn, 
dan wd zich in dc tockomst zullen voordocn ■). 

*i ^ I*wch. Hirt VtiU|i>tuk van ijij Ui334H-Jujjo{tj4uile vu tint ArcliiMl. 

ult«».tHoliD) cifr tj Umn Lclfjrti 

^ 1.C bU. la; 

CrtUwitHtitiKtco on StKttle femaictea in ladaiuruJi. 
Iwlo iuig«m{iioJ(cn up ip i<H^' IO|0. 
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Bepalen wij tins perst tot dt door Botsch otitwikkeldiJ "deraen"- 
theoric. die gcbasecrd is op do mUsionnairc kradit tjitgasnde 
van he! Itidtsch Buddhisme ea do eucpansieve krachi door iiet 
Calwa-^dilhiiritisme, tt'aariii hct Hindu-JavaansciK; acculturatis- 
procos' tocgesdireven wurdt aan een klein aantai Hiiidii'dliten, 
die £uik Gen groot deel der Indoncsische bcvotking bekeerd zoudeo 
hebben. Wij kunncn ona niei voorstdien, dal de pritnitieve Java- 
nen, Sumatrancn en andcTe Indonesi^i die invloed der Hinda- 
beschaving bebbcn ondergaun en wier oorspronkdijke coltuur 
owreexikomst moot bebbeu vertoond met die dcr tegenwooidige 
atwgenaainde Oud-Maiders, aaoals de Dajak's en de Toradja's, 
direct ontvankcHjk zouden djn geweest voorde bek^sringspogingen 
der vreentdeJingett. 

Wat Itel Baddhismc betreit, bet is, dankt ons. niet wiiarsciiijn* 
lijk, daf de mbsionaiissen leeds ,,i(t de eerstc eettuTJi onaer jaar* 
teliing, toen bet lltnayana zicb tot bet MahaySna verbreed en ver- 
diept had en de prediking van het hoogste Buddha-ldeaai aan olte 
schepseJcn tol plicht en roepui|! had gcroaakt" t) in breeds fcriiigen 
van het Indonesischc volk succes badden, Voor het oude, nog 
,,Euivere’* Buddhjsme v'as het detiken van den ttidoiiGsi^r n(>g te 
zecT ,,prae-mtcllcctucerv tc pnericl, out het te kunnen begrijpen, 
en te t-motioneel om het ic kunmaj waardeeren’), 

Mel he! ^afwa-Biddb^U^me en het Tantrisdi Buddhisms ech- 
ter, waarvan het bestaan-hebben onloocbcnbaar blijkt nit de 
oude oorkonden en sculpttmr en iiit dc OBd'Javaansche teksten, 
was het anders geateld. Voor de aan bcide magicio-mystisdte rdigies 
itihaerentc tooverpmktijken was het Tndonesisch iinimLsttie met 
zijn ahamanisme en demonoiogiG wet oiitvankclijk'); begrijpelijk, 
daor thorn U-kend is dat in den archipel, in de gebieden waar dii 
HittduISTne wend geSntroduceerd, toM jongere lotcii van denzelfden 
Duden slam — de Austrische “ naar elkaar toe zijn gvgn>eid *). 
Daorom is liicr, op Indcinestschen bodem, dit Hinduismc ntet aiieen 
gretig ontvangen, maar het Jieefl wlfa ecn zcJfsiandige ontwikke- 
litig gehad. Maar don hteft bet accutturatieprooes reeds plants 
gevonden, ter wij] ons doet is, de nUtrtinie contacten tnssdien de 
Indonesische en lUndusche cuiluren tc ondetzoeken. 

ikaclt, i-c. hit it. 

*) TDonil Kienuifiujiiiiir: l|. Krarmcr^ Ecn Jivaaftaclic Pnmhou nit tt* 
/fwUoHle Ectiw- {PrMtehr uMIp bU- fJO—m sa 

*} Zii hionavtr b.v.: 5. K ClmttoTjj^ The Fombrlmtinap nt CivUi^^tiim itt Kn4Li- 
T^idu. Init. L-i£ii|- ria Vit'lluidtr, dh LXVfll, iviaS, hk 6^—41 
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TiohaJvc tiet vcTschi] in trultuuT->n»'e'<Lii dci Indoncsicrs tn 
Hindu's is er evn sociolpgiscb bcsnvaar cen vewndcr* 
stelling. dat roisstonarissen dm ttHstcn ^ool zoiiikn ticbben 
gegcvcn tirt accultUTatic. 

Dc moeiU)khcid> die het vcrschiJ in taol hij zooals 13«>scb 

£idi die vuctrsti^lt. nog daar^ebten, mooton andot« 

factoren east liebljoi gewerict, v6drdal het iK>T3ptx>nkdijk hedtte 
en exdusiev^e magiscbi; gemeenschap^vex;!, dat de aJlesbcheer' 
sebeode factor in but lewn van dm primititven Indonesifir is, in 
otVKckcrhoid en danmitde Jiet denken in meer iiidividimlLstisdic 
rich ting werd gebracht en ontvankelijk gonankt vopr vToemde 
invlooden. Het is imtners nict denkbaar, dat ^TeemdelUigen —> ais 
soodanigen moesten de eerste eventufid in den aicbipet werkende 
Hindu-raissionarissen wel duor de Indonesia beschnuwd zi}n 
gcwtirden — in de primitieve gemeensdwppen invioed aoiidcn heb- 
ben kunnen uitoefmcR op de bestaandc religic, die immcis bet 
bindende element was van dc sociale stmetuur. In ettebjke volkcn- 
kundige 1>esdirijving{!n kau men ervsnen, hoc dc positie is ™i dcn 
vteemdeling in neeii primiiicvc genwcnsdiap *). Indicit ZJj cr ai 
gedutd mrxstcn worden, de ciuarantainemoatrcgelen op znike, 
niui tot de stamgenooten behoorcndc individual rijn van dicn 
aard, dat ta" gixij sprake kan aijn van een meer dan oppcrvlakkig 
verkeer ondexting *}. 

Wat de nussionnairc pogingen betreft; men heeft slcchts de 
zendingS' cn missiempporten er op na tc aiaan om ketinis te krijgea 
van de modlijkhcdcn waannede de prediken vati bet OuTstendom 
te kampen hebben *), lin dan hebben lij a(»g het voordcel, dat bun 


Met Velilen ik ite teioMflKlup 4 l«n vtwtule vaatulii kciIoiI, Een AUtiitKa 
^cbcil b-v. ^nxlt tuarrnn blijk: 

)(ixtpn. dia won^ |ja otn^ haim rai oiidvhn- avniing, 

Wewtt Ti«kt4 «1 rntmEKiCflU ¥Ar qoi Ilf ; 

di* )pwi «t un tt ol* ipxlen " 

F. A WiEitja^ AifocTKihe GAbcdiMi Tiid^thr. Tad 1.juid- *n Volkenti 

as. XL. iSoS, biM. 

h«Qk^ vtKTtbdeUlcn tiii: J !MBiltQckfadi» 11^1 AdAtfecJit vjid Banicc. a dliii 
(Pifpofithr LetiiJcfii). L<jldELfl i$a:S, Bri 9 ch.eniiiiij{ vMt |^^i#enwcbib|) Ictgicn Icwad^^ 
iQvbcilm vin u\t 4 por bexwvrHu^ ran dm 1 ^ bU. 5 ^^ 14 a 

161. jij. lJ«t gmu lUr a* vmemddi&e mrt tkb mecbniiKt In Ua MiuiHiAa- 
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wcg cUkwijls reeds gebacmd » door vpnjchilfcude tactoreti, die oud- 
tijds ztfkcr iiiel bestonden: o.a. dt steuJi van hei KcdErlandschc 
gezag, de ervariijg, die geleid heeft tot ecu zcndingswetensdiap 
Een dcr problemcit U het vvinnen van bet vertronwen der gcmeen- 
schap en de zorg, <tat bckecrlingen niet te lijdeti hebbcn van geestc- 
liike en maatschapEjdijfce „Hcimattosigkeit'‘. Want een tieisferlitig 
beeft hcl niel denkbeeldige gcvaar ondor dc oogen te zivn. dat hi), 
met hct verbrckcn der oudc rcliglcuze handen, zkhzcii imiten dc 
gcmeenschap stclf*). 

(^cdachtig aan deze yociaal'ieligicnzc gtbondenhetd ti'an de pH- 
mlticve gemeenichap, kunncn vnj ons niet vooistellen, dat oud- 
tjjds de Uinclu^ml^kinarbscn een schljn van knits zonden hebbim 
gdmd. indien zij bckeeriiigspogiitgen hadden aangeweud in de nog 
nngercpte Indanesische samenlc^ing. Met andere woorden olvo* 
fens de Uiiidu-reiigies, bctichaamd in dc Hindn-ctcrcen, invtoed 
konden uitoehmen op den primitieven godsdieast. moest de magi^ 
sche gemeenschap zip untwricht. Het aijn factoren I'an tweeSrlei 
aard die de primiTtc^ en in zulk een labiclen staftt hehben knnncn 
biengen: ectt van ge^veJddadlgen of een van cconomisclien aanf. 
Kxuyt. Mallinckrodt en Van Ossenbniggen hebben aan Je itand 
^an rreente gege^'cns oangetoond, hoc rich dit poces iteeft tTjl* 
trokken. respect ievcjijk aan de rtorspronkclijk exclusievc gemeeri'^ 
sdiappcn der Tomdja's, Dajak's en Batak'a^J- 

V^ior dc Hlndit-miss3Dnariii£Cti moest dus de wvg worden ge^ 
haattfl door Hindu-verv'ti'craars (theorie Berg eii Moens) of <tour 
Hindu-handefaren (theorie Kroirt). In het eerstc geval waren de 
Hindu's actlef en de Indonesiere passief, in liel tweede geval, 
otngckcerd, de vreemdetingen tneer passief en de antochthonen 
mecr actief« Bij oein vonivernig is het een eenvottdige kwestje van 
wiiaoplcgging van den vreemden veroveitiar; bij een econonusi:;be 
penetmtie kunnen zich versdiillendc gevallen hebben vooi^ytkan, 
waarbij •.>ebter in den archipel oudtijds steeds dc liandeiswijk dcr 
Hindu's cell voomanje rol heeft vcrvuldi, 

Hci is met name Van Leiir aun wien de ecr tockomt bij de 


^]i }t KTacinKr, t>e Slnid Ovmi Dali ah da Amitenlain 19?}^ MiF 14 

■) IBilrfli, hU. 19, jv- 

*) A(li> C Krujrt, b.v.in njn anikcl; Hfloftkn in uaii^ li§t 

£{eUii3ilARdach4uUiwil GwiwTitKmffit'' Lp Kt4uniul Tj^iLickr^ il 44 

ca la he-t vtmEMudwerif: ..ThffKflpct ai. Weatfm ludnenw g* KBtivaCMli«tii<n« 
in the ArdUpein^". 19^. 
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bcstudt.-«ring der limdU'J&vaan.sche gescbiedfnis de soctologisdie 
problemen op den voorgrond gcpSaaist te hebben, waaidijor wijdffe 
aspccten werden goopencL Hi] bedt er op gcwczen, dat wij den 
internal soi\aIen bandcl te tocken bebben in bopoalde vdjkm; 
pn zoo de lodiscbc kooplieden in do heden ten dage nog bestoonde 
„ka*npi>ug K/fi«g". torwijl de Hindu-lndoncsiache cultuur aan de 
Jioven dcr kvndschapshotdden goiodit moel worden. „Doch." am 
vervolgt Van Lcur aijn betoog, „van de liandels- en vreemdclingen- 
wnjken goal geen beslissendc Indischc beschaiinKsinvloed uit lot 
in de hoven ^'nn vorsten en grooten" Bosch is bet geheej cena 
met deze uitspmak en spreekt von een ^onoveebrugbaar wijde 
klove" die mocl hebben besloan ttisadien deze bcJde versebU- 
lende soqiale sfeeten*}, Het is lelenrstdiend, dat bcide.gdeetden, 
iiadai zij vastg<^tdd bebbea, dat bij bet onderaoek naar de Hindn- 
Indonesische beschavingsgcsdiiedcnbt rekening moot wtmJcn ge- 
houden met twee sociotogisch stieng van clkaar te scheiden 
milieu's, hierbij zjjn blijven stilstaan. 

Wij zijjt namclijk \an meening, dat ei wd HindU'Ciiltum' aan^ 
tvezig was in dc kampong Keling en dat dc wijde klove w«I over* 
brughaar was. Hne mocten wij ons die cultuur en het contact 
tusschen de dmgers hien'an en de Isdonc^scbe „kratQn"-kTingen 
voorsteJlen ? 

Vooropgesteld aij, dal or in cen oor^ronkelijh Indonedsdie 
maatsdutppij van cen „|iiaion’' geen sprake kan zijn, nodi van 
cen vofst in de betcekenis itui ecu tandschapshoofd met rogeor- 
macht. De buidige t^'pisdi Iiidottosische gemeenschappen hebbon 
wd een adathoofd, doch. zooals bekend mag worden vcrondeistetd, 
bezit dit hoofd geen regeermadu. Zidk een hoofd U sicebts een 
„priniu5 inter pates", Het eerste stadium nu van accidluratic is 
— en op dit proecs bebben o.a. Knivt, Matlinckrodt en Von Ossen- 
bniggcn ten tgpxicbte van dc buidige primitieve volken gewczen *) — 
dat door eje aanivtizighetd van cen ecoiiomisch sterkert vresindt^' 
l!ngenwijk,i.c.de kampong KSling, ontstaan dootdat rich de Hindn- 
handelaieti daar zijn gaan vestigen na vooratgaande incidenteele 
baudelsrciicn tnssdien Indie on bcpaaldu plaatscn in Indonci«6, do 


‘} J-C. MB Lciur, Eeaii;^ Ueaclu)uwjni$erfl ttrln9ficn*l» Otm fjudeo Aiutisctiea 
tliuidol. Lekirn) Mi<liij!lt»une injj. liU. ixim. ^x^ 

*) Botiol). J,c, fciU- 1 ^. 

■) In do op 417 3 a. ook : B Scliriclt?, JJ, JidaiKBclur 
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fKjrspTonkeHjk iTia^is<*-rid%iciaze adatrechtgememschappen 
werden oivtwrichti het cjoi^prantelijke adaihotjfd verTocir totn 
allmgs ziin aan^cn cn moc^t i^n plaats makc» voar cen 

lancbchapshoofcl — ean lailone&t^ die zich mi de ge^ 

mc^^nschap wist vuy te Tuaktm door cea wo^^ijdig economisch 
v^eaJceer tc onderboudeo tnti de Hiodn-liaiiilclajren. Eersl m dit 
stadium kunrtcn 2idi a€cultuTgttit*.prDcesscn voordouti, zooa]$ door 
Bosdt in rija dercen-lij^thtis^ ter sprake idjti gebradit, ^^aariik 
Hindu-missionarissen wcrkzaani aandeei hadden, Dan eersjt 
= eti aiet eerdei — was hel mogelJjk, dat ^.inliecmsclie maclit- 
bebbeni"" d^ Hindu-ciiltuunlrageTS als Jiet wore j^udea hebben 
uitgenoodigd ea hoi tnef itivloedrijk^t ambt^n bekleed, ^ooda! 

,,de levende kcmcn xonden vormen van w^aandt bet Hitiduisme 
rich aJom in den taride vi^rbreideii zou" 

Zo<]als bovei) reeds b opgemerkt. mogen wij de mogeli|khcid» 
dat er een cultureele icivloed van de kampong K^lmg op de dan 
etrst sedtiiri kort aanwezige kiatons der landschap^oofden uit* 
ging, riict uit^laiten. Tntegeatleel; wij kimnen om voorstdlen dat 
in jtulk ecu Hindu-wij k, hij een hiixdejideii handcS, de Hindu-cnltuur 
evcnieens gedtjdematcriee] tol nJting komend in b^hui^g; klee* 
ding etCn en goestelijk voomiijnelijk in liet in acht nemen der 
vacieriandsche, i.c. Hindusciic godsdiensiplirhten. zoodat het nict 
oiidenkbaar dat er, zeJfs in zulk cen onigcving van ImndrJaren 
plaais was voor geleerde geestelijkcn, die men in het vaderlond 
heett ^eten over te haJen de reds over zee mede tc maken om in het 
vene land (ict zidetidl buriner landgenooten tc vrrzorgen. flct 
waren waarbchijnlijk gecn eerstcrangs clercen maar personen 
die in het buitenland de i:arriire hoopten te maken, die hun in 
dgen land iA*as ontgaan oi die ecu Icidcnde functie over cen kleirte, 
nog wordende gemeentc verkozen boven cen (mdergeschikle in 
wn wetensdiappelijk reUgietis centTum naam. Dnl den geloo- 
vigert Hindu's in deze wijk, at uaar gelang van de belangrijkhcid 
dcr gemeente* teniipdSp meer of minder fraai van uitcrlijk, tot het 
verrichten hutuier religieuze plichten onder Jeicling dcr tieskundige 
voorgangers ter beschikking stonden, spreett vanzelf. Hk*rtoc 
mocsten lietljge bi^elden, volgcns de regelen der ^Upa ^astra's 
vcfvaardigdt uit IndiS geiinp<jrteerd word™ en sscef waarschtjniijk 
i»k de voomaamste ritueele voorwcrpeii. 
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^Mdus kumicn wi] ons het ontstaan van een kampung Klling 
vcxjTStfllcn* van eeo kkine tcrriiariale Hindu-gemeensdiap in dt- 
groote Indoncidsche samenlcvtDg. 

Mogen wij aatmemen, dal zulfc w;n voorsicUiug bc-anlwoordi 
aan de wtrkclijkhcid ? Oos diitikt van wel. 

Wi} hebbeii tnizen blik sicclits le richten naar d<J modemc liaven- 
stad Medan. Hier hecft men het voorbecld van ten Icvendo Bindu- 
cultiinr in een Indonesischt emgeving. Hter irell men tempcls 
aan van vCTwbillend<; Hindolsrischc secten, waarin godenbeeidcn 
«R riluwle utcnsilieii nit Indie afkomstig aanwesig zijn, bcdiend 
dtior — cn dit is lict lielangrijkste ieit, daf Gerard Jansen ons in 
zijn werkjc mededeelt — Indi^he pricstcre ^-an dt kasrte der Brah- 
tnancii '1- 

Wat wij lUcr zien in de cosmopolitische havenstad Medan, hcb- 
b«i dc eerste Hollanders die den arthipcl bt^zochten evcneens 
aanschotiwd op Bantam. Wei is M'aar spreckt De Houtman *) niet 
over ccn Hiiidu-wijk — o^hoon de aanwfczighdd van liedcn uit 
vt^rscbillendc stcekcn van Indie wordt vcrmeld en hnn Uvenswijsfe 
beschieven — niaar aan de hand ™n helgeen hij van het Chi* 
neesche kamp mededeelt, dal in allv iipzichten geltjk blljkt te 
zijn aan de Chinecsche irvijken uit onzen tijd — van de budtenwereld 
algeslotcii plaatsen met een volkomen Chinccschc samenleviiig, 
iiattturlijk met een eigen hiint^ng — mogcn wij aanncmen, dat ook 
dc kanipting K Hing er was. Kortom niet alleen toeti, nwar oak 
ccrder : wiodra ccn Icvendige Indische handel de blyvende aan* 
weaigheid van Indische koapliedcn vereisehta 

Tl^is, nil wij wcten, dat de kampung!; K filing evenzoowlc cel- 
Icn van Hiodu-cultuor in den archipel waren, valt het niet macilijk 
de klove. tile ct bestond tusschen de Indische handclsocntra en 
de reaidentics der Indoneetache nmchtht'blwrs. tc overbruggen. 
Deze machthebbers immets vmren juist degenen die, door het 
verkeer dat zij onderhietden met de \TCcmdcJingen — Lc, de kam- 
pong Kfiling — ecu economisefa en daardoor tevens een politick 
overwidit verkregen op do oude adathoaldcn xonder rcgecrmodit. 


OmitJ Janura, r>e Aiulor^ iMfl, Galc«f im Cvflbrtiikeo yaa emit OfuitflrMdMi 
Siaul^tfUjEicittn 3 >Udaii 11334. — ^1** vwbiAil T C-il« KWk 

Ttitiiln-wijlHD ijni ludlHcbfi initiiJgnkfitcii in dw iw?W 

irvraibcckljiHi djn 4tjr llioduvelifi ±tiutii;!lia(i|iy vKa bi^l ouPHilQrluui - 
Ve l^nte Sclii[nrAurt gader Comtilii dft Hontiiuiii, JunmtiScra UiLg. fn 
diMff G- P- KnuHiiftr «i |. IJvmMii. 1, D'E«%ip yitL«c:k 
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met wic dr vtizeuideliiigEn haudel drcvtn, Zij of him vcrtegcn- 
woordigeis hidden diretjt contact met de visrschmenrte vreemde- 
liDgenwjkcn, diis wk met de kimpmig Riling. Op dcze wijac fcrr- 
gtn de tjidonesische landschapslioofdcJi keniiis van de Hlndusche 
cultuur. Indien cr tlan Eactorvn bij kwamen, die gunstig ihafen 
voor bet accuiluratieproce^ der Hindu-^lic cn Indoiiesisdxe ciiltn- 
rtn, ontstoiid aan de hoven dier ItidotiEsische grooten een Hindti- 
Javaansche cultuur. 

WonnecT Van IjCUT tn Bosch spreken van brahtnanen en ..der- 
ecu'' die uitgenoodtgd wcrdcii door inheeinsche hoofden, dan 
waien het atthans in den l|jd» direct na het eerste contact ttiMch cn 
de vertegenwoordigers dcr beide bovengenoemde ctiltnien. dtee 
reeds in dm ardiipd zich Ircvindcnde brahmauen. Veel later, pas 
wanneer de Idem van bet als boveti do<ir ons vootgcstelde accnltu- 
raticproces wrurtel lieeft geschoten, hceft cr een cultnrecl verkeer 
tusschen do thans Hindu-lndonesischc kratonkrtngen en de giootc 
rcligious-welaischHppelijkc centra in Indid plaats, zooals door 
Bosch t& v'oorgesleld. 

Uit het bovenstaande blijkt, dnt wij nock de oude koopUcdeti- 
hypothese van Kroin on anderm gehee] verwerpen cn ovenmin 
•ihdjdig staan legenovcr dc xiensivijzc van Bo$ch on Van Leur, 
waariii ecu scheiding woidt getrokkon tusschen eetierzgds de 
Inclisclie koopliedcnbcschaving en anderzijda de Hindu istische 
clcrccn eu dc Hindu-lndonesischc kraton-cultirur, Wij zocfitcn 
slechts n:iar het cultureele intermediair tusschen bdde in wezen 
2W> voTSchillcndc cultuurcentin. Evenwel ook van de roofriddet^ 
by[iothcse van Berg en ^foens)) valt oen daitkhaar gebniik te maken. 
Er mOBt Tokening gehoiidcti woiden met dc mogelljkhcid dat de 
primitieve gcmeeiischappen met geweld wcidcn ontwriclit door 
roofridders, die dan dc gcwelddadige wogbancis warm voor een 
HindU'lndoncsische aocolturalie. 

Men beeft aidi tot nog toe bij bet speuren near de brongcfa dor 
Huida>cnUuur in den archipel beperkt lot i€n bepanide rnaat- 
schappdijke grocp; men hedt zicb a^je^Taagd : Wic waren de 
eerstc Uindti-cultnurdragets in Indoneati??, condor stick votdoende 
rekensebap te geven va.n de plant setijko eti Hjdelijke omstandig- 
tiedcn, \V3arnnder bet eet^te contact tusschen dc beide nilltiFcn 
plants vond. 
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Ous datikt, d&t Miitdu-Indunestschc cultuimcontactui akt 
iUlecn op vcTSdiiliendc ploatsen in den archipel plaat:^ vonden, 
maitJ nok. dnt dit gesdii^dc c>p ^cr^rhtJleiide > snms door 

een „p6n^tration padfique*'^ waarhij de kampong Keting een vwi^ 
name ml hc«ft gespeold in de vorand^ring dcr jiociale differenttatie 
in de Indonesischc gemeenschappen, van anderen km en sldtss 
door gcwcld, too to sdirijven ain roofridders 


SUMMARY 

Tfu of UinducttdoHaian Cidltfrol CotUact. 

After reviewing the different opitiiona put fonvard t>y Krom 
(peaceful penetration Iry Itadera], Bcig (adventurcis) and Buscli 
(Ifterates or *'clcrc&**} the author stresses the necessity of taking 
into account the sociological factor, namely the ''unbridgeable 
gap" ttiat must have existed betwiGcn the trading centres on the 
coast and tiic princely residences of the interiar. The missing 
link IS to be found tn the formation in the coastal regions of auto* 
nomons Hindu communities for which the general name of "Kam- 
pong Kiling" may be used. It is <|uite understandable tliat in 
these communilies the various aspects of Hindu civilkation came 
to flourish. Hie possibility of such a development is evidenced 
by conditions in modem Kampongs KEting, as for instance in the 
modemsea-port of Medan. Tbeforei^ settlements Iiad a disinte- 
grating inBuence on the Indonesian adat-community, the main 
features of which were a closed economy and a static society. 
In Java the new contacts must have given rise to Javanese 
prindpidities, a type of social-political organiaation up to thea 
unknown. In thU way we can explain the bridgeing of the gap 
above-mentioned and, when btvonted by other circumstances, the 
conuDg into existence of Hindu-Javanese civil izat ion. 


0 ViMf vultuiiTwreanlacli*!* «»• KidaU nppurtunih'lt (actwen tilj hcchUu- 
Rtie. cf. 1^, H. V. KuitiBciD. ll«t Sgctaul Aipoct vap AceulitmliF in 
Zaire, ltt;v'u« Cr ia goUl ir i^8. 
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ASSISTANCE ECONOMIQUE MIJTUELLE SYSTE- 
MATISEE dans L'ASIE DU SUD ET DE L'EST 

UN PH^NOM^NE SOCIAL 

PAR C. NOOTEBOOM, LktdkK 

D'uii tiombre paj'3 dc I'Asti?' du SxhI de I’Est qutibitwsi 
formes d'anangemeat financLer sont coiuiues, qui. 4 part de (|ael- 
ques diff^ences de dStatls. motitrent cntre dies une rcsscmbhuite 
si grande qne ncms pouvons parEer 4 bon droit d'un srail 
de cnltare qui cst common aux dvllisatiqns de ccs (ays^A. Nous 
voulons parkr du hi iapooaJs, nonmn! aussi mujin ou teKommAi. 
du chit des Indes anglaisifs, du metpalots minahasaion dans 
qudques'unes de ses formeSf de I'ansais javanais, du djty^in 
minangkabaiiien, et du tnokaku salcieiien. 

Cette convention revient eti pdndpe a ccci; un grtnipc de 
personnes oonvient d*apporter A des dates, lixes diacun unc petite 
Somme d'aegent on one petite quantity de bietis, dont le total est 
confer^ A tour dc tfile A diacun des int^neascs. Cdni qoi a 
une fob un i-erscment est tetiu de continuer ses enjens jusqu'A 
cc que tout le munde ait cu son tour, mnis sans avoir de droits 
dlt^rieurs* 

Le motif de cos conventions se retrouve en grandes lignos en 
bcaucoup dc licux de I'Asic du Sud et de I'Est, paribls avec qud* 
qufts variations locales dans Ic dtvdoppeinent. Embrtt donne mr 
te ki japonajs des inlormatiuns d^taiU^es. Scion lui 1 'Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Social Sciences s,v, Japanese Law mentionne un document 
dc 1375 a.d. dans lequd il est deji question du hi. I'Tobabtemenl 
le ki au Japon est un iliinent dc culture d’ancienne dale. Kiyoshi 


^ Enh* tux (^e^ m’liiK dliU *vfx iliia rEtt*l|tiiB«t4ii»iji U (nut oomiiipj ijrfeiale- 
inwjt Ip Dr J H. Boolte ito rtJmvw«itd dfl ; U ni> dcm»e 

i'jippui de B grwwlt fflTOniiDiWi (It in UidtiOite dcwmiinlqut iJ* I’Aftle. 
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Ogata, The ('o-opeiative Movemen! in Japan, Ijotidt,>n, 19^3. 
rnentiomie a cAti du *J liS nnms tanmoski ct mufiti pour ce phc- 
nomtot, ivii'i] declare autoditonerntni japonais^). ta fomie 
iju'Embrce decrit cnmmc la plus ordiJX.*jin.’ «i la siiivante; quel- 
c}u'tm qui a bcsfiiii dc criklit invoquc le secours de quelqnes amis ; 
ensemble iis fiacnt approximativemcnt k‘ moiitant de la con™ntion 
nnanci6re passer ct tftchent de trouwr d'autie^ participants; 
Aiix premieres reunions on determine exactement les onnditmns du 
coutrat ct on choisit les diets, le plus smivent les organisatenTs de 
Tent reprise. L'enjeu constste cn um' somioe d'argent ou uiie quan¬ 
tity de riit. Qutind ie pmuier tlreur revolt huit yew de vingt parti¬ 
cipants, i1 doit rembourser dix yen icbacunedes reunions suivantes. 
A Miles occasions les panicipams qui n onl pas encore lirfi notent 
sur un bout de papier la somnie dont ils uffrcnl de se contenter 
cette lok, L oflranl le plus bas rc^oit dix yrw de ttius ceu-x rjui 
ujit dc]i touchy, et de chacun des autres le montant dc sa propo¬ 
sition, Dans le couis du temps I'offre baisse A dinquc rduuion. 
Elk peut meme devenir z^ro ou negative, dc sorte que Ic gagnaut 
doit payer un supplement pour lequd it eiuploie um? partie d® di* 
w« qu'il recoil de oeusc qm etaient supprimfis avant, 

line autre forme est le A^lotcfie, ob tous les payements sont dgnux 
«l oil Ic gagnant ®l indtquy par k st'rt, Le plus souvent la rdunion 
:i lieu chez le dernier gagnant, qui, a cette occasion, permit son 
argent ct r^gak les participanrs. Parfois ausfu it y a un h6te per- 
manetil qui no doime pas d'enjeu, mak qul, ii son tour, touche bien 
$a pari. Apr^s I'arrivye des partidpatits on discute d*abard les 
adaire^ et Les notes rlans les livres. on reste lUisembk dans 
une intimiiy agreabk oit 1*on inangc peu ct bolt bcaucoup. Scion 
rhabitude les participants sont tous dts homines. Ordtnairtuueat 
iU n’babitent pas tuin tea uns des autres. Au foiul oed vu de Mii 
cu quo le facteur de la coniianM mutuelk ^ qu'on nc trouve pas 
pajmi dcs biconnus — joue un rdle important dans ocitc conven¬ 
tion, En outre, ii cdltf de ses fondinns yconomiqu®, le ftfi a unc 
iciitiancc profondymciit sucialc. Apris s'fitrc reunis ryguliiremeiit 
pendant des anny® on sc sent triste quond le ko est temiiny, et que 
k lien, CiOiuolidy par k temps, se rompt. Les jiistituieurs et 
d’autres personnes avec des fonctions modcni® et i|ui changeut 
souvent de domicile, nc puuvcnt jamais ptimdre part a urt k&. 

q J It. Uockr. Uc CoCrpqrKihnv Bewryrinjt Hi J>{ui|, IvQluniklfl HloitiCn, i935. 
IJ. p. 
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V'oUa uiic dcfi causes (|ui les oxcliif«nt (te&iilivement de [a spUetir 
sociale du village. ParfoU on dmmuk aox participants uiie 
gatantie sous forme de propri^l^ foiicifee. Alt Japon le kn Kt 
ime institution si g^neraJcment ripandut «t a jiaportantc du 
ptiLnt de vne &oninmi[iw. qu'nnc registration spicude <ks cotifiais 
csl devieraie n&'.cssaitc. 

On organise des k& speciaux fxiur la <iufttc d'argeut cn \-ufi de 
la coustruction d« temples, dc I'enirttien de maisuns ou de toits. 
ri y a des homines plus ricbts qui paiticipent k an pour pl«^ 
Iciir argent ct qni devtenntaat aitisl !«= hatujtiiets de tcuis voisiiis 
moins fortunes, Le caract^ isociai dc ces <sonvCTitlotis » manif^te 
dans le fait qoc Ics dettes dc kk aitaqacnt la Ixmiie niputaiiun. 
landLs qut* les deltes en gdndra), dans ce pays jjauvre. ne sont 
point considfrtes comme tin dfishoimimr. Embrec raconte qu'un 
hoiniuc se pvndit de hotite d*aT?oir des dettes de ka et 4 |u iin autie 
tut pou2is^ par octtc esptee dc dcttes a vendre ses fillettes. 

Quelqucs kv n’lnrt <iu'iinc signification dconoiniqut irfes pen 
hnportanle, n'^taut contracts qne pour des montanls pcti^ ct 
ayant avant tout pour fonction la conseir^'atioit de liens Miciaux. 
A ce genre appartient le kd d'hemmes d'agu ^gal qui s: t^unbsciit 
quatre fois par an. Ccs soot exdusivemcnt du tyiw " tote- 
rie •. Le A5 dc femmes aussi. rare d'ailhiins» cst de cc |enrc. La 
description d'Embiec inontre daiiemcnl que ccs conventions 
furment unc des puissances intt^graiites du kitraktt (agglom^ralioii 
nirale) ct du ntnf^ ^village}. A cote de cts fottjic5-et il y a tes 
conventions k3 mtre Ics meiubrcs de la meme fatnme, fortifianl 
ainsi les frn.; dc parctU^. Celtc esp£ce dc convent iiuus. cependant, 
cst piulut one fonction dans le groupc local que dans k groupe 
de famille. Ce dernier gtotijic rcnoovellc scs liens i 1 occasion de 
mariages ou de ftjndrailles. II y a attssi line certaine ooh^cnce 
du Jfefl avee Ics ctisses socialea dans la sficii^td japonaisc. 

HstaoTtmg F<a, on iicientistc chinois'), domic page 267 at s, 
dc Son 6 tadc sur la vie niralc cii Chine unc description tr^ 
d£taill 6 e d'un syst^mc semblabte, Bien sprfciatcuicnt on insiste 
beaucoup sur rasslstaiicc A ceux qui out besoin dc crt'dit. t, cst 
aurtout le groupc dc famille qui paaso do teb contraf s. Cet auteur 
no volt pas bcimcoitp d'uvsiiitageir dc cettc tsonvewtion pour les 
milieux ruraux de la ('hitic, Le plus itnporiaiU tci cst lassi- 

'1 II. T. Kci. Lilo in iJlUtm, h Key SttiUy <tt Cfninlry Iain In tfa* 

Y>insl«ii Viilk>y. l^iHlnni TVje 
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stance k un pstrent qui, k brM d^Slai, a beiniii d'aisent pour 
tine noce ou pour ties fun^raUles, L'acliat de terre on la jnise sur 
pktl d’wJie exploitation ne valent pas comme raisons acceptabk's 
pour iaire appet it I'assistartce d'autres persunoiis. Outre lea panuits, 
d'autrvs pcrsonniKaussi y sont souvenl ctigagies, soit pour tnontrer 
leur g^n^rosit^ envers d'autres pwsonucs moins forttmdas, soit parce 
qu'ils prtvoient que bientdt cujt-iu^mes auront besoin de credit. 
Four les piarticipaius autre» que le premier tiieui, ii n'y a pas de 
restriction concemant !e bnt auquel ils destinent rargent. 

Le prenettr d'initiath^e est tc plus souveiit cclui qui a b^in de 
cr6dit. I] est responsable des payements des autres, mabt en r^aiitf 
on n'a fws de recours sk lui ; e'est qu’il est clair que du point de 
dcoTtoniujTic il aprpartient fe plus sou vent au groupe des faibles. 
Cependant, conceniant leurs obligations, les participants aont 
rarement en ddfaut, vni que chacun d'eux pent #(r« obUgd it son 
ttrtir de faite appcl 4 rassistance des autres, ce qtu serait impossible 
en cas de mauvaise reputation par defaut de payement. 

La succession du tJmge est d^temiin^e de Gommun accord, 
lar le sort ou pw rettcbeiv. Des calculs irfes compliqu^ tont 
necessaircs pour introduire les rentes dans 1^ payements et 
lest versements. FarfoLs Ic calcul est ^ compliqu^ quo les simples 
paysans ne peuvent pas le congprendre et s'adrcssent au gouveme- 
menl du village pour se te faire expliquer De mfime qu’i Suyemuni, 
il est d'usage de faire de chaque rdunion unc petite f^tc, 

Seton John Matthay on trouve des conventiaiis scmblaliles 
nommdes tint dans beaucoup dc r^ioits des Indes anglaiscs. Le 
s3rst4nje d’olfre do m^tne que cetui de lotcric y sont connus. 
Chez Nicltobon elli3 ne s'appellent pas 4 Madras chit, tnais Jtitiiu 
ou ckiu», Elies repnSsenient Ic type loterie. En 1850 environ dies 
ont aervi d'exemplc 4 uu groupt* d’employfe hindous qtii, sous 
le nom de aidki, ont coRStruit un 5)*st^Tht ddtaill^ pour arrachcr 
leurs eoll^ues des mains d’osunerB. La convention paraEt iltrt: 
id d line plus grande importance ^conouuqut' qu'au Japon et 
surtout qu'en Chine ; tnais les desetiptians sotnmaires dont nous 
disposoiis, no permettent pas de nous foirt nne impression 
nitive 


'I A^cuttainl Ca*up«tiiU»h tii ledta. n^ij. i>. , _ 

•1 Nkhuixm, Krpurt on IJUni-AAtl AytkuUiintl Bonbi/iSac. 
Ciltt dwji A J C- K«lt. CsajxfmUr iq tai)i«. m uroiMlW; 
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Ell Indoiw!sit; il y a beau^^up dc ces conventions. Autrefois [“en 
ai d^t ime forme quc Ton trouve k vSaJctcrA pfopos de cf 
quG j'ai dit i oettc occaabn se dii eloppa avec dea coJl^gues-admi* 
nistratcms el d’auttes pcrsoniies une corrcspondance, qtu mt 
motitra i quel point cel ^l£nient do culture 4tait nipandu aux 
Indes N^erlandaises. A c6ti du sakierien, il y a la locroe 

impirtajite du mapaioes minaiiassictt, puis i! y a I'anMii }avanais, 
le Jjoela minangkabauum, ct une fomu* pour des huts tris 

sp&iaux duti ks Bataks de k cite onentalt de Sinnatra, Les Cht- 
nois des rtgions m^ridiDitales de Sumatra sembtetit la counakre 
^aleuient. Grace & oes informal ions, ]e crmpris qu'autrefois j'avais 
k tort pris le m&haita pour un ph^nom^ spiciliquement saleierien 
qui trouveiait son explication Uaiis la culture locale. Au con* 
traiie. le mofutMa se irou^-e iti» asiseii gin^ralement repandu dans 
TAsie du sud*est. 

Vu Ics donnSes des diSirentes regions, il scmble jiistifif de 
donner unc hypothist! plus gitiirak ooncettianl la place quo ces 
phenomfeni's occupent dans les cullurts. Boeke appclk k w«;t« 
japonais tin mdlange oriental caractirislique d assistance mutuelle. 
de jeu dc hasard, de sentitUient de sodabilitd ct d'esprit de lucre. 
Ces qutitre filaments, tes irouve-t'<in aussi dans d'autres regions? 
11 parait quo I'assistanoe muttielle est bien souvent pritnaitv. 
Ceci est iiddent au Japori et aux Indcs angJaises. Le 
minahiLSsien est autant le phinoniene ddent ci-dcssus que t'assi- 
stance mutudle dans fagriculture et est g^niraJ dans tons lisi Ois 
oil tea viltageois d'une communaut^ primitive oni i’habitude de 
s'eutr’aidcr. L'arUati jaxunais est inimtcmcnt litS ft Tassistatice 
mutuelk teUe qnklk est organ istJe dans le 

L'assistanct; mutnellc est Erftiuente comme ^kment de C« plknct- 
□DL^nc. Aux Indes anglaises le mouvEmenl m'dAi. ^^ddeTTunent de 
tres grande importance, est nf du syst^mc plus ancicn et plus pri- 
mitif du chittu dans k but pr^cisement dt? venir au .mjcouts dei 
autres. J-U population de Salekr aime it metire eti rapport et k 

') Ecn iiisr)cw4stiii3 wnflwtuiKli ifpel S«JriioT. 'n|il«h(ln. 171™** 

p. 561 llpt vaJEL SaSitSef, ifl 3-9Wws* p 1^1- 
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comparer le imhaka av«: tes Innm's locales de tocioeng mettOA- 
li>eng dans I'agriculturB. 

Ijf cOtd soda! de ces phcnominiis (ividemmcnt dc caractine 
smiout ^ccMiomiqueest aussi ti^ai important. Au Japon 1c A* parak 
^tre de grande ponr I'intdgraticn in village cl de I'agglo- 

mth-atkin ruraJe. Les descriptions dn ttutpaloe^ mitiahassien ne 
tioiilignent pas moins ce cot^ du phenomiue. Un gTOupe*ffl«^/ijfs 
p. cx.. rencontranl acddentcUrnicnt des nun-partidpants, oidge 
des marques dlioiranage. Lea participants st seutent eictraniemcni 
important^ <iuand ils sont crisembles, Manquer ^ ses obligations 
dans Ics difE^rontis iormes du mapaloes cat pris en ttis mauv^aise 
part «l est iJ6Sc^ s^verement puni. All Japon les dettes de k9 
sont co(nrid^rdc& comme mconvenanteSj dans te Minahassa «Ui^ 
sont punies dc peines corporcites. 

Au Japon de nifinic qu'a Java U y a des formes de ces conventions 
qiii ne servent pas taut a t’assistance mutueiJe, soit dans la lutte 
pour la rie soil dans des drccnstaiu^es sp^iafes, que conune 
stimulant de La sociability. Quoique ce dernier factcur soit dans 
beaucmip de cas d'otdre sccondaire, U arrt^'e au qn*oti orga¬ 

nise des ka spikiaiix m vtic de quotes d’argcnl pour donner pdrio- 
dif|ucment des fftes qui ont lieu dans les maisons partidpantB. 
Tous les membres paient ebaque fois Icur part des irais et on cst 
bote A tour de rule, Dans la partic nricntalc dc Java il y avail des 
BOcietys-flrtrflN spycialesqui avaicnt pour but d'oiganiscr de grandes 
Wtes ab des montants oonsidyrables entraient en jcu. Van der 
Pauwert park- mrme d'un ntal sockl Ce qui precede montre 
bien dairement la signtbeation ct le caracl^ soda! des phe^ 
nomdies cn question. 

L’eiyment «iiasard • qui, autrefois A Saleier, nous scmblait nn 
yiyment important, parait Atre souvcijl present, mais loujours 
c omm e circunstanoe sccondaire, non camme dytail essentid de la 


q M tl. J. WuOitiJ, un 4ii roe* •accisseim & Sa}e(ei» me fit s&voii li* hm)* 
makaim trst un ibttq n l iironeri t met ttuU«n rom/dJ^aJ. 

M. G. L. Tiebclrnan nicmt* dans To Keloaiul Tijditcbitft 1930, p. 403, dnni un 
■rtJelfl *ur Is R^torve do Tnmil 4I0* Bstiika, il'uno eonveoittro qitl a p<»wt Intti 
pM lie* cotUBlium d«« pArtlcijMuits, d* donner I'Decaston k ecus qui d^Tcnt h 

miHf-r iJd picfijiliT uJi? l-tumius. 

thf K H ^eryliiJra it IVi-cfltcr iii'6mvtit rfftm le ttiin|« mitt l« functit^nnetini^ait 
iSta iJc umut-ci injini k* d*- miiiDU k BuiteR-Ktl'g iiti 

qt nTTWfntc mrtit not re D'autre* doim^ font veil quo cujet 

tkiwiciit I 4 I epul*#. timlm ijti JI y Ji 4 ti ccuLlnitf lUHi Ixsufioiip dv Jt* 

pb«D4iintn» ^ pAa encore cng piu onctm pufiifamniont d^criu 




oonventitiii. A c6t6 du lype-lMerie pour iiidiquer le tireur. on 
ttftuvc aussi riSguiiSiemCTil In type dc TofFrc ct le type contractueL 

La demtirn fonctiort que Bockc nomme. CflUe de la salL'dactton 
du <U$ir dc lucm. compteia pour quelqucs-uus, nc figure pas 
ail premijer plati. An coutraire, lo facteur del'a^istanoe mutuelJc 
domine le pins souveul pour la plupart dcs particiijunts, L'amour 
du Imje est au Japoii parfois In motif de ceust qui tichenl tie 
s'accaparer dn toutes tes actions pour avoir un ftp ontier en mainy. 
Pour la Chine aussi U pofisibUtti est rdcvfe qoe certains dcii pant* 
dpants ne aont int6t}ssds que pour placer leur aq^cnl d’unc manifire 
avautogeusc. A SaJeicr, oil Jc calcu! des rentes ne semble pas encore 
connu. le mnlif du gain n*a pas bcaucoup dc sigiiification. Le but 
de beaucoup n'wt q«e d*avoir un certain capital pout quelque 
entteprisc comracrcialc. 

il esl Evident, que tes fact cuts qui soul Ics plus import outs dans 
oct ensemble de phtnomfeues sont l assistance muiuelk et lid- 
pnxiuc et rint^gration sodialL', Combines, ces deux faetcurs figurent 
^alemcnt dans tontes les [orroes d’assistaiice mutudk connucs 
comme appartenant k la sphere de village primitive. An Japon 
dc ro&ue qu‘ea Chine, daus la BJinahossEi et dans I'Qe de Java, oes 
phetiomincs sc prfeentent intimement li^ entre ei^ 

Ceitc sph^ dc village primitive, si snuveut mtUquie eomme 
celle d une economic domcstlquc fermee, et de I’isolcmenl, ausaJ 
du point dc vue cuUnrel. a rompue tdt ou tard daus tontes Its 
regions iiommfes par le contact avec Ic mondc cxtfrfeur, ce qui 
i un certain degr^ rompit " I'^troitesse« soclale dc mftnw^ que 
ctilturellc ct ^coiMimiquc. II s'ensuivit presque toujours un relaclie* 
meet de I'int^gration dans la commtmautc lEtroitc du vili^, 
im affoiblisscineiit des liens, unc attenuation dcs obligations 
r^ultanl do I’andcnnc assistance nuitucltc. 

Part out oil oette Influcnoe extiSrieurc n'^-toit pas trop iatense, 
iJ est trfei plausible que, sous 1'influence de ecs facteurs, I anckimc 
forme intijitcmcnt a ces fouctions d’asaistance mutudie ct 
d'ihtcgratloQ sociale, est remplacde par une nouvclle forme qui 
se rattqchc au commerct! des marohandises et au tiafsc mott^* 
taire, Ct pb&iam^ne vaul la pdne d’etre fitndie partoul oii 
on k tiouvo, afin de pouvoir verifier cette hypothise k dcs falts 
uUi-^ntturs. 

ProvUokement nous croyons devoir admeitxc que cslle oonvrti- 
tiou i plnsieurs aspects esl un phfinomiue qui se produit lorsquc 

qiiQ 


le ttafic daiu unr cnltune dow oti elle eaipfcht! i'tiit4> 

gtatkm do continuer k diminuer. Lcs {Urtidpants t>ont onti>^ 
naiTL'mcnt des geos da roiinie village, du moins d’tme ambiance 
relativcment restreinte. Et la Qiiiie, de m&ne que le Japon, lea 
Indf^ auglaises, le M i naba is a , Saleier, Java et le Minaugkabau 
sont des regions oit le iraiic n'a r^ussi qu'asscz laitcnHait i 
percer T'andcii isdement. 
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EEN HAMDSCHRIFT MET SOELOEKS 
UIT TJERBON 

DOOR G. W. J, BKEWES, Leidek, 

Ill Djawa, iSde jg, (193S). bUt. 145-181 littsft Dr. PoerbatiaiaJta. 
tekat en vertaling uitgcgcvcn van dc Sodoek Wocdjil, een mystii^k 
lei^rdicht,^ n'^arvaj] d^n meesteQ Javanid tot op dat tijdstip den- 
kelijk allecn hct vcrbastcrde fragment bekeiid zal sqn gewec&t, 
dat onder den naam Soutnek Soemendi te vjndeo ts in M. Hani|a- 
wiraga's leerboekje der Javaansdic ver&kunst 

Deze soeloek kwam> gobjk Dr. Poerbatjaiaka terecht beejt 
betoogd, ojn ineer dan redeo voor tutgave in aamnerking. 
Gesebriften mt dim z,g, gvergangstijd ii]« er nog wdnig gepubU- 
ceerd, en naast dc gewoonlijk middeljavaansch genoemde kidoeng- 
letterkunde, die op Baii bewaard gebleven b. vetdiEnen de litte- 
lairc producten der kuslbesdiaving, die er in taalkundig opzichl 
zioo didit bij staaii. acker de aandadii i in bet bijiondcr 00k de 
godsdienstige w’erken die daartoe behooren. De lual ervnn is 
meestaJ eenvoudig, de stijl weintg opgesmukt, cn wanneer de 
inhoud oiet in alien deele diiidelijk Is, dan ligt da( dikwips 
aan den aard van dc bdiandelde stof «n aan den ona niet altijd 
even helderon gedachtengang, voorai wanneer de schrijvers aelf 
blijkbaar ge^’orsteld iiebben met weerbarstige materie van vreem* 
den OGFsprong, die nj niet voLledig hadden ven\'Grkt en die aan 
ban uitdrokkingsvcrmogen ttxr zware eischen atdde. Met verba- 
aing moet men echter tevens oonstateeren ap welk een wijze in 
de godsdienstige geschriiten uit deze peiiude liet bcgiippenmatciiaal 
en de woordenschat van de Mc^msche dogmattek en mysUek cn 
van bam bnlpwetcnsdiappen vi^rden gdtanteerd; kennu daarvan 
is cnontbeerlijk tot bet recht vierstaan van de soeloek-littcraiuur. 

Dc Sodoek Woedjil biedt daarvan ecn trdtend voorbedd in 

') PajifimniMf idt|{iiV« Vtilk^ectuiir No. 715 {Balavw. 1936), bis- 
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sirofe 83*88. waarin — gelijk m dii gnire tittctatiiar Jfeer giswoon 

IS_4e bcwoordin^ea van de ^Tas]imsch« {^dutifsbelijdenis aan de 

oitUi rijn, en met behulp van de terminologie der Arabuclie gram" 
matica voor dt redewending waariti dew is vcrvat, over aflirmatu! 
cn nc^tie. zijo en niet-Kijii wordt gehandcld, hetgwen aan 
Dr. i^crbatiaraka bij zi]ti vertaling blijkbaar is ontgaan. 

Doch bet in niet votdoende, \n de MosJimBche heUige wetcitscbap- 
pen oDderlegd te zijn wauneer men de soclocts ml verstaan. Al Ls 
de 5tijl gtwoonlJjk niet bijzondin" kunstmatig. men moet toch altijd 
verdacht zi]n op diverse kanstige verfraaiingeji, die in dc Javaan- 
sebe ar3 poctwa van audsher in hong aaruticn staan. op stijldguren 
zo^iats b,v. de ptfenpokofiji bftsa of (de „beperkte*' yumaJia 

van dc Indiscbe po&de). die ecn kct.tingvers oplev'ert. en voider 
oj> wangsalam en tjandrasifttg/ialu's, mot de cigenaardige mocilijk* 
beden, daataan eigen, en die 00 k sells de gowone Ja^aansche iescr 
van dezen tijd meestni niet in ecn hmidamdraaien oplost. I>e 
stiditclijkc poezic, voorkomonde in bet straks tc besjsekcn hand- 
sebrift nil Tjea-bon, biedt danrvan racnig voorbedd. 

Met de uitgave van de 5oe!oek Wocd|il is voorts een van de op 
naam van Socnan Bonang staande joctoeks. waarvan in bet voor- 
bijgaan door B. Schrieke (diss. bis. 45, 5S) reeds even gewag is 
gemaakt, in bet liebt gegeven. 

Hct zou niet moeilijk zijn, dit aantal met versdieidene (e ver* 
meeidcien. Allcen reeds terwilJe van bet verfcrijgen van een owr- 
zichi ov«r de Jfavaanschc loitcrkunde zou zulks van nut zijn. Men 
m’<et dat dc Javaneii him wall's ol hdligen bcscbotiwen als de 
brengers van den Islam, en dat zij hun. naast vele anderc zaken, 
ook hot anteurschap der socloeks toescJirijvcji. Zoo dc cciste pre- 
ten tic voor iiet historisch onderzoek nict in allcu dwle, of misschten 
wcl in bet gcheel niet, mogc bestaon, dc tweede is vootalsnog nivt 
omver geworpen , id ware het alleen maar umdat de sodocklettCT' 
kunde in baar gebeci nocb ook voor een gedcclle ooit het voorweip 
van bistorisch'critisch ondersoek is gewcest. Zokerbeid fln n gftjonlc 
dc auteurs zf>u sulk eon. onderzoek u’aarscbijnlijk niet oplev'crcn. 
doch zou het een beiangrijke bijdrage kunnen zijn tot dc keiinj.s 
van deze nc^ zoo wdnig gekendc periods dcr Javaansdic Ictteran. 
en zoodoeode tot dc kciitiL^ van de gfdieclc pa&isir- ol kustbeseba- 
ving’j, wclkcT belang v'wr dc Nieuwjavaanschc, Matammsebe en 

Wa*riiicC«> Rl*t AiUvu it** ciUtiwf can rlMtaltlliitTietnii, 4<K;h In 

rulincr lin die vnn nUe tHiltefi.go[Tweo bfedoetd li. 
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Uter VoTStcnlaiiJjiClit! ciiltatit, die trop volgde en haar ovrr* 
vlei^Ide, door Pigcaud cen- cn aodiermaaJ met klem b betoogd. 

Pa5 wanneer mtjo hot nmtcriaal kao ovcrzien, bm men gaao 
ondeizoeken oi er tussclu:ii tie aati Suenan BouaAg toegeseJueven 
stiikkcn samenhang b«$taat: of er dii? indcidaad veti complex ^'an 
c 5 »terischc leeringen voorhanden is, dti* het complement itoo vor- 
mtn van de bitinen de grenzen der orthodoxie blijvende leer, die 
ons in het door Schrkke lutgegeven ge^chnlt — ^teld dal dit 
inderdoad door Soenan Bonaiig zou djn viavaardigd — is over- 
gelevend. Schrieke spreekt van boek van Bonang ■, hij ge- 

voclde aid), met de sobere auteuisaandutding van den door hem 
uitgegeveu tekst self, op vaster grond dan bij dc oobewezen, tip 
baar juistbeid nog nkt onderzochte toesdtdjvingen van soetoeloi 
in de javaansebe traditie het gevaJ is. Bovendien h bet door bem 
gebniikte haridscbriit — afkomstig nit de collectie van den Letd-< 
seben hoogleeiaar Vulcanius (gratorven in 1614) — nief ailceu 
onbetwislhaar op aijn allcrlaatst uit bei einde van de jbde eeuw, 
niaar tevens het eenige exemplaar va.n den tekst dat ons bewaard 
is geblcven, zoodat ook om die reden bet bepalend lidwoord sicJi 
op^ingt 1). 

Doch wamieer Dt. l^ncrbatpraka in den tite) zijn artikel 
de Soclock WtiedjiJ „de*' gcbcime leer van Soenan Bonang noemt, 
dan k dit te sielltg geformiilecnL In den tekst van zijn artikt;] 
bceft Dr. Poerbatjaraka sich zcif tronwens reeds geconigeerd door 
op te nicrken vi ij niaken bier kennb met cen van de geheimt 

leeren van Bonang, altbans cen geheime leer die orastreeks den 
tijd van Sultan Agwmg van Jlataram gangbaar moet zijn genial'*, 
Hicrmec nrimlt de mogeUJkbeid opcngehatideti dat er meer ge- 
hetme Jcercn, in andcre socioeks vervat. op Soenan Bonang terug- 
gaan« dtxd) tevans de vraag near het anteursebap von de Socioek 
Wocdjii niet debiiitief beantwoord. Voor stcUigbcitl is dus niet 
de minste annleiding ; onwaarschijnlijk echter is bet gcetisains, 
dal Soenan Bttnang — indien men op grond van bet door Schrieke 
iogestelde ondemwk aauneemt dal bi] een godgelccrde in de reeds 

*> n* vcn>«chtin{f d*t 48) iti* vnttarteltos vati tst Koo. Bat C^n 

— tiflor Schrwht oii b)i 57 (nlpt van owit 5 b>* J*) Coneo 

Sliwrt vcmuilit aU : Wjr*t. Inwn van S^)w«!l fi«» ■Hiw luntkucn, «i cp lilt 
t14 11 nut) 1) op emeu vac «n afKlmfi vin dit mtihIo sn de batue aebt blai^ ran 
dit v^tluiinan djoof do wa* tlmtemici «a »tcrk inacboiulon tuunlsclifilt fuliieiitiflceerd 
all wii tWHde p*. voe iliw ttlurt vnn hirt IjiIiIbcIw band-rditilt — wtit air 
Wi4^]ktii|(Mnirt«nBal idh kuniam ntorden e’^bnilkl, iniiel nmn op^veij. Hr I 
liahtlwbriK l« tltmulo vvi^pun, dat men er iurt« ineer nmt kua begionon. 
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geniimen tijd b^taandc Moslinische gemetnte van Twibon is 
gcweest — Jiaast du leeriiJgeu die in het do6r Schricko uitgegpven 
geschrift van ban zyn geboekstaaid- eti die aan de mystiek de 
greiizen der orthodoxie steiJeti, <wfc voor itigew-ijdfin nog geheime 
Iceringen liccft -vcrkondigd. die in de mystiekc ieerdichtcn of 
soeloek^ warden ovi?Tgcle\'erd, 

Het is w«l seker, dal mfit vde andere iitteiairc stof ook de 
soeloek-letterkunde der knststTekm voor een niet onbelangrijk 
deel wcg naar de latere centra tan vorstcnmathl cn hofeut- 
tnitr lieeft gevonden. Vcrsdieidenc sodoeks kennen wij in oudere, 
prmindale redact ics cn in latere vtwsteiUandsdifi leangen, waarbij 
de vergelijking zonder twijfel ten gumte van de eet^e pleegt nit 
te valltin. PotTbatjaraka heefi den nit Tjerbon herkomstigen ickst 
van de Soeloek Wocdjii, die den grontbl^ vorml van zijn uitgaw, 
veigeleken met de rtidactie, vervat in de T^idsdie liandsdiriften 
2795 en 1796, dez^dfde waamit Zoetmulder r,oovet;l keeft geput 
voor d]n ondeizoek naar panthidsine cn monimne in de Javaansclijc 
.todoekditeratniir Dcac uil Solo aikomstige hss, blijken beide 
dezelfde eigenniachtige tekstveranijeringen te vertoonen, die 
ondcsknndige copiisten ter ..verbetering^' of j,verfraaiing" von den 
tfkst plegen aan te brengen. V'crgelijkuig met het boven reeds ter 
sprake gcbrachte TJerhonschc haiubdirift, dat na de samenatel- 
ling van de .Mfabetische Lijst (Jaarboek Kon. Bat, Gen. 1933.) 
voor de ^'erzameling van het Kon. Bataviaosefa Gcnootscbapwcrd 
verworven en dns daoiin nog niet stant gercgistreflrd, Icerdc bet- 
zelfdc ten aanzien von ondere. in Zoetmuldera dissolatie over- 
genomen, stukken uit genoetnde codices. 

Ik trof in dit oude, op deloewang-papier geschrcv'cn Uandschrift 
oude redactics van de Soeloek Malang Soesnirang *}, de Socloek 
Besi*), de, ook bier op naotn van Socnan Kalidjaga staande, 
Sodock Ibjtrda *), de Sodock Kadresan ■), e» de Sodoek So<^ih*). 

D^UeftAllfc Ivddeii 

■) Door in^ i& tekit fosAr ecu h* qiciloMlIiKlidSctuMck 

ai vert;&lli^ in 7dir In JiwHhwk KtJO. Gtn, (dwfc IJ 

felt 313 hcfitt l>f. I?S>crlmtiajTi4w bij dc vwirkeldtn^ van de BataviaamchD vina 
dexcp Ukfft cr r 9 «di^ Op dat «n ^luderv itiinjR yrvidtii dan de 

tek*t: m rfirt opmurting temtie in lijn PaKJljwM^kidtm Owi^ing 

JcTiuika (li. Uf. 3^0 H' 

tnj Or^ 314^3^16, 

*1 Jaaiboek Kim. Bat- Ckin, 1^33* |ob i tdl hArf itinlen drielTfvij^jo 

•i fli} ZcKlaiiiJacr. q.t. bk. <>5^ w lia^ttkenl ervan hiv ten kle l^uadw 
rpdaclift, onder dAn fuiafn SotdcKk Kgaiqnan. 

ZoctmuldflT^ Q.c. hh.. i<ij, laMfr naam, 
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Doch tevens bleck hct njet minder dan negati op naam van Socnan 
Bonang overgoteverde soejocks te bevatien, nl. de socFodu Ben- 
loer* *), Latri*), Ungloeng*), Singa 4wc)eh *), Djebing*). en vier 
tmamloozc, in him opscbrift idle sj£ wosijat van Soenan Bonang 
ovcrgdevcid*), tens'tjl ook de Soetook PaSsan’J voJgens een bij- 
schriit aan Soenan Bonang ^-ordt to^ckend, cn «□ klatn, aledits 
uit tien strofen wirangrtmg bestaand gadidit ten slatte aU Sodoek 
kang pipiriHgatt Soenan Brmang staat aangekondlgd*}. 

Er tdijkon dus heo! wat meer aocloeka op naam van Soenan 
Bonang to staan dan men, atgaande op do swraniere mededeo' 
lingen van de handschriftoncataiugi, zou hebben aangenomen, 
aJ udi dit natnnrlijk geensiins zeggen, dat cr bij nader onderzock 
in de bandschriftencoUccties solve niet meer aan het linhi* aou 
tdumen komeo. Ongeacht hoc het onderitoek naar het auteur- 
schap ttitvalicn moge, ia hel nict van beUng ontbloot, te veten 
welke soelock^ er aan Soenan Bonang a] eoo worden tocgeschreven 
en aielke esotciische leeringcn men met xjjn persoon vexbindt, 
Dat wij vootalanpg geen %Tijheid heblxm van ,4iet" boek en 
,,de” gehehne leer te spreken, lijkt tnij ecEter genoegzaont aan* 
getoond. Dock tevens is wel duidelijk geworden, dat men bij hot 
tiitgcven van soelneks niet fcan volstaan met publtcatie van de 
redactic die men toevallig in een handschriftcnvcrzameling aan^ 
treft. Men zal moeten Iraditen^ dc mcest anthontiekc, minst 


‘i 43 mvfon begtutcBel: Jin nuMi kalamum potilfi^ bt^n vu ■litrfA 

‘ D*( modtUk muAMoetit. 

fftToTiMi wttJtHgronn^ j : Jitf iahi mtun litrcifc i 

nkyangmtintt 

til : l(jL li.^. tekul hcdit 

tunschfl) wal bij ^bqtmiiidcr jitr. 11 cn is is, iifiji ecn ca ia 114 atr. Z. 

iitrufa 8^. i^chtael V>i?lw!buiUemJ ■ 

V ^ KtmTeu . bc|^mv|^ : Amir*g tr^^i ; bQ^io 

*4: m 4 Ui<^dif 4 t aUat^ iki. 

4- iftrqjcTDi mojAaiinWinl^iWl! ; bt^cr^Gi : kapitimgv^ r 

bq^n itn^D 25; Mafhim vmmirup la>i fwJi; 

b. I t fttrofcn kotfmnfi : tacflinrtfiiJ ; iir^i ; bcf^a v'utjiiw i 

c. 15 f.trori?a f bqfln refid ; Lamjatt ttdiartig 

Mc¥l/-Arj«f i hefifiti tj : Mftpam z 

d. 17 tiEXffvt; dan\Lknj[^Aflm : befiimv^el : mndnfA kjtwi 

befiin 17 ^npodi- 

*] By il^tmulder^ u.c. Mi bi tww redoiitiem Hittf t<ik dc» loelodc 

20 Armarandama ; itrok lb ift fiebffJ VTTficbUleDJ Via den tefcift bij Zaet- 

nadder i bcfiin itidfa 20 _ d^ah- 

*J Dcfiianfi^l ; Ama pnksA ; begia itroffi 10 : fan* 

irriii^' mddi 
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opgepoctstc redactio maehtig warden, en rijn cgndasiFs tiitf 
voct5toots mogcn basmen op bE^^-erkingeri nit Idtisn t^d. 

Dat dez#^ Tjerbon^he viirzanniliiig socloeks oud material t>evat, 
bUjki dtaidt'lijk uit den ouderwetschcn aanhef van rcrscJitsidcne 
crin opgenomcn g^dichteiu die gdied uvaneenkomt mH den door 
Poertetjaraka op bbt. 146 V4Ln iijti artikel gesignaJeerden* etn- 
vnnmgen annKef van Tjalonarangp Pkraratotip Botfk van Bciiiang 
cn Socloek Wiiedjtl- En bovendien wijst oqk het ouderweCi^chr 
karakter van bet metrum souimigc stukken op oen vrij too^ 
gen onderdom *). Een dcr naaxnloozje 5Dol<>oks b.v, is opgesleld in 
dfi maat een i^gahan-jm^i, die Wer de v(>or de emdv 

li^o/ian-maten zoo kmraktemticke, nil dc middeliavaansdie 
AiV/o^fff-literatimr bekende aftvisseiing in Iiei maatsohema binnen 
Wn en dem^iden aang vertonntp welkc voor aoover njtj bekend in 
de ihans nog ah i^gahait-nmicn aangeduide meira njci uieer 
word! gex^nden. Het ..Soeloek Endah*’ genoemde gedicht h ver* 
Vdi in dc saladatii^ dc verfaasterde sragdham^ van 4 maaJ 21 
syllabcn per strofe, terwyl het eerste gediebt van den bundeJ. dv 
Sociock ^kar^p in (8 maal 2 maal 4 ^yllaben) bopgesteld. 
In verband met betgeen Pigeaiid ten aanzien van het gebruik van 
groote en midden’^versmaten voor godsdicnistige pofisde in Jogja 
en Sob hcefi ge4:onstateerd {$Iiiwaian Dfrni'a^ is het 

voorkotnen van deze maten naast de kleinop modeme, in dit hand- 
sdirift wd opitnnrkertswaard, voorol 00k omdat n} hier voorkomeTi 
naast de p^nkam met godsdienstige strekkiin;, die 
vft^iiHfHingen § 29$^29S]f eveneens in nayw verhancl met dc stnk- 
ken in middtm-maten worden wrmeld. en vrdker gebruik aan de 
band van een in de Semt Tjentbi voorkomende ten 

leestavond in Wanamarta onisiandig wordi geschilderd^ 

Dc stukken In die dit handsdiriit lievat zijn nl. 

niet andcrs dan veixamelingen iFflfigiJ4rf4ii*MpreiikeTi* in de Tjcjilini 
nti eens ais soetoek dan weer als puriAuft aangcduidir ™ 

00k niei vctsdiillend van hetgeen in datzeifde werk p^Javaansidii'! 
sinpr'" heet. Omdat wij hit!r te dt>cn hebben met cmde, yfoe^er 
blijkbanr aser pripnlaircp en 00k (bans nog niet gebee! ver^ettn 

*|i Met i±]AteTlflj.l U ttkxf i^mdcr iIab dc In i!iik«ln m vindon tpiiklm9«aE- 

■ XQUdtrtf dDen vormoedntt VIU, &M!lu«k Stidi bwCt «lt 

i txS 1714 A-i>. : No XXXll, 5wLiH3-k Tootmt udidtip bov^t tvn -cliriMio- 
grun ddt ik ka ah VHjdjiit t MukAmin vui het Edj^ uf^ 17J3 LMt^- 
gBEi^&nLilr eaKum U ikXMT d«ii uteJirtim. vTiaiuaiitiiE m rfir fliu IWidjDiift un N. 
vati dt 
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pupulaire poesii^ nicl mystieko) iuslag, wdkcr pro¬ 

fane btoeft^’iOM'atil op Oost-Juv'a nog spriuglevcnde TOHtaknnst is, 
willen wij iiiet met blootc vermelding volsiaan. 

It'^uigWdii-spreukeu zija, uaaf bekend, vedal qpgebouwd uit 
twee regels in een veisina^t, die da Javanen noe^ 

men, doch die met de ondja\'aaRsdie kusiman'idtra sledits het 
aantol van j2 syUaben per regeJ gemeen Jieefr. Dc eerstc van deie 
twee versregeU bevat de omschrij^'ingen of dc synoitiemen van 
de woordeH waatmee door den I^nk gczinspeeld wordt np de 
eigenlijk bedoetde temten, die tc vinden aijn in den twoeden regeJ* 

Dc rangfify no blijkt in hoofdmak twee^lei vorm Lc vertoonen. 

In dc eecste plants knmt xij voor in strofen die uil 3 rtgds it 
IS syllaben twstiian; de tniddelatc regel dient gewoonlijk editor 
slechis uni lc preludeeren op den derden, loodat ncgel 2 en 3 
(ezamcn ovcrccnkomct) met de zoujuisL besproken tweeregclige 
wangsaknversjes. Sums blijft dc ocretc regel achterwege en ts de 
overcenstemming dus voikomcn, b.v.; 

Djamboe alas djampana moenggweng matengga 

Kapok mara amitia ipg wong lalana, 

D/amioe alas, wilde djamboe, beet in bet Jav, Aknrt^k; dil 
is een toespding op het woord kapok ^■an den voEgenden regnt. 
0/nm^dfia moenggu>ittg tHoiengga, zitpkats xicb be^indendc op 
een olifanl = paitma, oll&ntszade).,^ een toetpeliug up laiana, & 
slant dtis; 

Wilde djamboe, xetel op ectt olifant 

Ik heb den schrik tc pakken van vriendsebap met zwervers ‘J. 

Ecn vombccld XTin eanggih met drirregeiige straJtn biedt de 
Socloek l>oiada ; versjc er nil si) hicr gecilecrd; 

Kakang t>oeda, jait mati endi parana ? 

Oapas ing r6n kang lata minda bcntala) 

Oetih mam waloeja kadi dok noni. 

Tapas ing sin, aT'invexel, beet gewoontijk dock, en is dus ain- 
speting op doA ‘ kang lata minda bpniala, plant met een rank oi 

*) Akta* v«Ttalini<l« timft men eebter civ wang^lnn in h#t NmJvrlBndncti aisi To( 
iiitdftilikLnK )j^bntuJit; wildo toim dill dDon^ dtka imt mra b-v, bejginbcil: 

tiQQPclBAT^ cni:. ; ininmrs met iKr$TfeWjfifna ^™ht 3 WDnJt 1»- 
^ ■*^***^^ iMoct xhrsk ftig^vnwiw ; tne^c wdOtvI W VJIJI 

fiTTlfpt, tf> urckt lie aim i^rver. 
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blaU. dat op de a^idc lijjti = pompoen, maar biidocld als 

toespcjing op De fcttcrlijke vertaJing luidi dus als voIgt i 

Broer wcduwnaar, als je dood benl, waar ga j& dan been ? 
(Arin*vezii?l, bhd dat op de aarde lijkt) 

Ik keer tesrug en word weer als to«n ik met bestond. 

In de tweede plaat^ eijn er ook complete vierregd^ 
strofen* met t2 sylkben per tcgel, zonder gocroc (vooife- 

schreven ktinker in dc laatfttc syikbe), dn^ confonn dc opratting 
die de Javanen na* en sselk misscMen al eenigermate in* den oud- 
javaan^en tijd van de a.g. gi™ie maten hadden. Een voorbeeld 
met wiwihlan is fiet TOlgende r 

Wangsitifjgsoen ing amitra d^n-praiatna, 
Din-prajatna ing amitra adja wija. 

Adja w^ja alcwi!!h ^atroenihg loemampah. 

Ing loemokoe din-jatna kalawan waialii). 

Men zou dit ktirinen vertalen ak voIgt r 

Mijn last b: Wees met ^-rienden maken cig voorziclitig f 
Erg vooTziebtig met Uw vriendschap, niet aclitekm^ 

Niet BchteloosJ Talrijk zijn de vijanden onderweg. 

Onderweg voorzichtig met tTw wofjnlein. 

Zpo zon iiok over andere po^tbebe finesses die in de soetoeks 
voorkomen nog weJ bet een en ander zijn op te merkcii. Met liet 
bovenstaandc moge bier worden volstaan om aan tc toonen dat 
deze po&tie, trots baar betrekkelijken eenvond, lem^md tocli voof 
vrij mgevr'ikkelde puzzles kan plaatsen: de socioek-Utemtuor 
onderscheidt zicb daorin volstrakt niet van dt overige Ja^Tiansrfie 
gedieJiteni Een dcugdetijk ovcrzicht vim dc javaansebe vemmatcii 
in ouderen cn |ongcreti tijd^ en een nitvocriger nitfMmzetting van 
Javaanscljc ars poeltca dan in de bovengenoemde Puf^kan ing 
ajekar^Aot le \*inden is, zouden letdege welkom zijn; bo venal 
echter t-en mytbologi^i woordenbrwkp bevattende de namen van 
allc pcrvjncnp landwi, steden, enz., eiiz., voorkomende in 

de Javaansclii* littemtnur. Doct om deze te kiuinen samen^teUeii 
moei er eerst nog veel meer van het in tiaiidscJiiiftenvcii^i^ 

TiiateriaaJ algemecn tqcgankcUjk djn gemaalri, want 

-’./i rjfi.vs."""’»“ «"•* K 
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de hoop do I dt‘ conscrvatOTUl Viin deiiv daarv'oor 

ooit tijd i&uUt4) vindeti, itai ijdel blijkiiii. Het isijn trauwetu 
nauwielijks workzaainhcdei] die ina.ri sou aaiikumicn. 

Ch'er de drieregelige ratiggih valt echter nog ^dn optnerkitig tc 
maken. Veigdijkt men den ivkai van het mngg^-Situk Sodock 
Doeiia uit het TjeriHimjche hs. met do sodoeM v/angsaiitH, die in 
Zang 47 vun de Tjentirii in den tekst aijn ingevloclitent dan valien 
tvfoe dingeti op. Ten eerste hlijken de strofen 72-6^} van Zang 47 
een gtoot gedi^te van de Soeloek Doeik te bcvatteiu in nagenneg 
de7,e]fde volgorde ab het Tjerbonsebe bs. ; ten tweede sijn van de 
in de Tjentini ingeiverkte nang^an-spreuken er cnkcLe vtcnegelig 
geweest, in dier voege dat unt tn de Soeioek Doeda nii legel i b, 
werd vo:fra^g(!g^ui dooi een regei die de wangsalan-woorden die 
op dezen ecrsicn regL-l voorbereidden, bevatte. Dt drteregelige 
verevoim is dus cenvoudig ontsumn door wegtating van den eecsten 
regeh £n ton slotte bevat de Tjentini in deo bedoeickn zang eeu 
opnterkenswaaidige mcdcdcellng in verband met de herkom,^ 
van deze ivaugHalan-spreuken. De sitnatie, zoo&ls lij in zang 47 
wordt ge^hilderd. is aJs voig;! : 

Bi} cen feest dat na (let Luwelijk van Amongraga, de liooidper' 
sc»n van de Tjtmtitii, met Tambangraras^ de duebter van K)al 
Baji Panrierta in de pesantr^ii-d^gsa Wanamarta (Dioinhang), 
ten Jiuise \'an Djai^ugraga. den jong^ten cn nogal wereldschen zoon 
van den Kjai. gegeven ^vordt, geven de dansjongens Si Senoe en 
Goes Soeiat, ab vmuwen tiJtgedost, wangsalan-^etikcn ten beste 
(strofe 72->83 van Zang 47). Kjai Panaerta informeert bij zijn zoon, 
wie him die aprenken gelcerd heeft, en Djajfengiaga antwoordt, 
dal Djamal en Djaimt lien daarin hebben ondariciil. Nu zijn 
DJamaJ en Djamil de dienaren van Amongraga, die tezamen met 
hun heer in de Banten^hc d4sa Katang ondetridit in den gods^ 
dienst hebbeti genoten ahtuens de Kwerftocht over Java, naar 
VVanamorta werd ondemotnen. Djajingraga ^loegi daaiaan toe : 
Pa» limrah tiafig bang kiiin, wangsatan tanah ing Karang, parikan 
dadya rasa, d.w.a. r De menschen uit de Westelijke stn^ken kenticn 
getvcxmlijk die Karangsche wangsaians, die pariham met mystie<^ 

keii iriFili^g 

Kamn^, het wetbi?kfiicl4:, in W. Baiiten Dord* d^ plauts 

Witamlt volgens dt Jav^aatische traditig vekrlei onarthexioxe leer 
ea gebruik, cn speciaat de cot goocheU ca iakirkmisten verworden 
V'erlooningen iifkutzistig die oor^cDnkelijk ihuishooren in 
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de kringea ^vaarin mm zich met mystiekc aefcningen cn jnaktiik<!a 
tot liL't opwekkeu geestvOTukIdng iHfzigliield, maar die 
i>pe1 en vGrtoomng door roodtrekkonde santri's en aiuk-r vulk 
bij dcTi weg op him tocbten vao godsdiensrtschool luutr godidknst* 
»dioo! werdcn uitgevocrtL Ooch de Tjenttni I'ermeldt bi bet bcgiu, 
dat de Kjoi vati Karoog, biJ wicn Amongtaga itt de leer )nvam, 
opJdding had genoten in Tjerbori, hetgeeti volatiekt niet onwaur- 
SKdiijtttijk is gezien de ro] dieTjcibon heeft gespccld in de islamisatie 
\'an West-Java, cn dit doet de vraag opkoinen, of uitemdelijk deae 
pahkans dan misschien ook uit Tjeibon kunnen siammen, Het 
fdl dat zij, bij dkaar en nagenueg letterlyk, met nog >ieie andere 
worden temggevonden in het fjovenbesproken oude Tjcrbonsche 
socloek-fiandsduift. is In alle geii-a] apmerkeiijk, Wij bebbtm in 
deze stukken in rangg^-ntaat groepen van jculke rnide u'angsalan- 
spTcnken vtwr ons, die, tmar Pigeaud {Votimertwmtngen bijt. i> 4 ) 
reeds heeft opgenuerkt, zich in den cersten tijd van den tslnm op 
Java moeten bebben I'eisprcid, 


SUMMARY 

On a Manuscript with Mysiical P*>etry fram Cberbart, 

After some introductory remarks about the importance of the 
older local literatiire f>f the Javanese outer-provinces -— as to 
language and style so near akin lo the Wdtwg-literature of medieval 
Java and Bali, and oltcn containing older, less polished versions 
ol ^vell-knaxsit works from Centraljavanese court-iitemture ^ and 
about stylBtic and otlier difficuttics to be met with in the mystical 
poetry {suluk) belonging to this kind of literature, the aiitlior 
dneusses the question whether dr. Poerbatjaraka in editing the 
Sulnk WufH (Djiwi \'ol. XVIII (ly^g) pp. 145-181) is justiRed in 
describing Its contents as ‘lAe swret doctrine id Siman Honaag', 
which was inLimatetl to the Inner circle of his adepts over and 
above the orthodox views, expounded in his defense of traditional 
dc^atics against mystical heresies (cf. B. Schrieke. Hd Btick van 
Sfrttang, Leiden r9r5), 

Susan Bouang being one of the v>ali*$ or saints to whom legendary' 
history i,a. ascribes the introduction of Islam in Java and Lhe 
authorship ol the rM/iiA'poetry which contains the mysttcal love 
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popular ta Java up to the present day, quite a number of itdai'a 
are going by the name of wmiyaS Surtan Bomng. Tlic manus¬ 
cript from Cherbon, the contents of which arc summed up, already 
contmns nine sniui's ootcnably handed down from Sunan Bonang. 
Only after a study wiU ha^ bc^ made of all available data one 
will be able to ascertani which poems and which secret doctriiw 
or doctiines — if any < — may be attiibiitod to the of TubaiL 
As an instance of .the stylistic peculiarities of this poetry the 
author dies and translates some charade-like strophes in the metre 
called fttHggih 1 sadh diamdes called wangsotan are w-eU-kiuiwn 
and highly appreciated hnesses in Javanese poetry,. T'roin the 
fact that one of the HMUgsa/im-pacnts^ in ^nmigg^h-metre occurs 
(ilso in the Tjfittfinif inserted in the description of a festival vdiere 
dandng-bqys are performing and singing, one may infer that these 
mystically tinged a’aM^so/aH-songs must have been very popular 
at one time; their otigin perhaps may bcaoiight in Clier^, ftum 
where thi^ spread ovor Java in ancient times, accompBnjdpg the 
expansion of Islam from the coast to the interior. 
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LE DECOR DE LA TERRASSE DU ROI LEPREUX 

PAR F. D. K. BOSCH, Leiden 

Lc d&or de ta Terrassc du Roi IdprvuN, sitnde an nord de b 
Terrasse dcs Elephants ^ AngfeoTt n’a pas attir^ beaucoup d'aitiiii- 
tian jiisqu'i pT^3>cnt tt o^a pas ^-te, d notre coiuiajssaiicp. It stijtt 
dc teotativ^ s^rieusts pour en d^couvrir le sens, II n’y a pas i. 
stu iftoimtr,. On tir sautait s'mNXginct' des repr^tfitations plus 
tuoncitoflts. partant moms k rinjagtaatioii ei manquaut cu m^rni: 
temps & iju tel degr^ de toutcs imclicatbns qui sonl itidtspensEbles 
conuue point de depart pour une interprdutiun. Sur les trois faces 
di! U stmctuie. sur tcmte I’^tendiifi des Tiitrrs, les (Cgistres super- 
p<^ ne contienncnt, ngp^td & I'Lnfmi, qu on seul mold qui esl un 
mi €u dku, couronnc, assis k I'orientale, tenant a la main drotte 
une ou une massue, ct flonqud aiuc deti* edtds par des fannies 
souiiantes qui lui offrent des Hears de lotus. Sur le n^p^tre inf^rieur 
ou socle du b&timent ces personnages font ddiaut, leaf place dtant 
oocup^ par des ti^ga polyc^phales entourds, conune lea rois, par des 
femmes. La monotonie du ddcur est tant soit pen interrompue par 
les mtagcs ejfritdcs de deux divinjtds 4 dix bras dont les cmbldtnea 
sont deirenua mdconnaissables, I'luie des deux liguiant au qtia- 
tfidme rcgistre h 1 cxtrdtnitd ouest du mur septentrionuli Fautre 
au meuic regwtre du mur qui. depuis 1‘angle noid-onest dii monu- 
mmt, file vers le nord. 

Coaume on lc sail M. Paimcnticr, cn iqiy, a fait la ddcouverie 
tria cuneuset) que. i a M. 50 onvirun en arrii^ du pumment 
ext^rieur de la tcrrasse, cxisle k paronenl d'un miir plus ancitn, 
portant des sculpturw eo bas-reliefs qui ripfitent coucentriquc- 
menl toutcs lijs sailbcs et lous les creux du mur extfrieur Cette 
ddeouvote. aussi int£ressatitc qu-clle fut au point dc vuo’arehi- 
«. luatheureusemcnt tr&s peu ajout^ i I'iconograplue du 

■J EEJ’EO XXI. p 1^7. 
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tnonuniuU, d£cor dn mur coch^ st: trouva (it re prc^ue idenltijue 
i cdui du mur cxt^irur Tnortinint. toujouis deia inb tm dicux arm& 
parmi dcs iKnyad^nes, ranges en registrea superpose comme * *iur 
1c parement exteiicur. 5<rule une difl^rence apparalt da n<f la peirtie 
m^ridlonalc: utie riviere y est repr^ut^Sc, vuriicale suivant La 
convention habit uelledc pcrspectivCt a\'cc des anitnaua a<]uaticiaes ; 
puis on rencontre deux petit § ^t^phants et dcs personnages abrits 
sous lies superstnictures de priisit *). Cotnme k I’cxt^rieor les 
images dcs dieux font d^fatit snr 1e registn- tnf£neur qui csi 
occupy par de^ nSga sous forme animale et des nSgf sous forme 
Wminine. 

Comme on It- volt bicn It? d^or dc ta Terrasse olire peu dc dou* 
itto qui sont utilisuhles ft ridentification dos sdutes reprint 
Lc malhcur veut encore qu'on ne pomra $e siuvir de ces douu^. 
maigres qu'cilcs soient, qu'avec la plus grairde prudimce, Dans 
son oomptu rendu do Tarticlc iiit^ossant de M. Matrhal sur Le 
Palais Royal d'Ankor Tliom*), M. Gobubew u hut ranarquer it 
juste titre que le dit palais, dans son ctat actuct, hut souger d 
un manuscript paJimpscste, aux pages gratt^es ct r^ratt^es par 
les scribes ct porfoLs d^chir^es par des maiits sacrit^es, et donl 
Le texle luwmtotc prfeante des traces cmaines d'intcrpolations 
ct de suppressions arbitiaires. Et parlant dc La I'errasse du Roi 
Idpnrux, le tutSme sa\'ant nisuine ainsi les problibies compliqu# 
qui s’oflren! & son (’gard ; • A t'hcurc actuelLe, cc monument paraSt 
tsol^, et [’on n'aiTtve point on cxpliqacr la destination cscacte. 
d'autant plus qti'il ne possMe pas d'escaUcr ni de {.lerrons d'acc^. 
Mats cn reality, 11 appartennit i un ensemble important qui faiaait 
corps avt?c I'enclos du Palais et duiit Je trac£ primitif se trouve 
maintenant raiglob^t du cMt* Sud, dans Ic plan de la Terrasse 
d'hotmetir. An Kurd, on cn rotrouw des vest^es Jusqu'au deb 
du Tip M. MCarchal) suppose que la Terrasse du Roi 

bpreux avdtt jadis Le centre de cet ensemble en jaitie cUsparu. 
Cette opinion parait porfaitement admissible. Ccpcndaiu, on 
peut se demander si lu monument dont i! «'agit n'a pa.s appartenu 
4 uii vastr syst^me de belvtSi^’iS el de lerrasses, traits 4 hi 
de contreforts avanc^, d’aspcct identique, Pt relids entre pux 
par des parois omdes dc ba^rciiefs 

') Furaiaitier, t.e.. j> iw 

•) jIAH II, p, joj. 
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Inutile de dir« qiit toutcts ce^ mocrtitudes vt tiTutcs ocs pus^- 
bilit^s rcndcnt i'intcrpriJtatiorj des bas-]:«lids extrfiriiemcnl ris- 
quec : en cfiel, on ui? saura jamais si dcs piartics dn batimcnt, ijul, 
au point do vito icouograpltique, soiil bctauooup plus important^ 
quo quo noqs connaissouB, n ont pas detruites ou onglob^ 
par dca ccmstTuctions postdricores; ni quelle plaoc les images 
des personnages snr les pamnents actuds, iiotamment o;lles 
qui se distiiigueni cn <|uclque point de leur environnement, out 
occupde dans I'ensemble romme il fut projet^ primttrvetneni. 

Quoique, cn ces drconstances dcfavorables, nous ne nous flat'* 
lions pas de pouvoii ducider cnti^mmcni le seiu du dfleor d(s 
deox tmirs, nous croyotw utile de cUriger ratlcntion sttr quelques 
points important^ qut scmblent bleu indjquer le cbemiii 4 suivte. 

Term comptc du fait quo la Terrasst a prubablemeat quelquc 
chose a fairc avec des repn^sentations cosmagrapbiqiies — si 
cJieees a 1 esprit liidien — et que dans ecs representations le nombre 
des categories jooc un r61e prtponddraut, tiotrc premiere tdebe, 
cherchant le sens tlu decor, sera dc lixio- Ir itombre dcs fcgiatms 
occupant la surface des deux tntir^. tb, tandis que dan^ les parties 
lei mieux conserv^es du parement e?ct6rieur il ne rest® que six 
regisfTes, it quelques endroits. notamment au*dessus dc la mngee 
snp^neure de la poroi m^ridionak, les restes d’uite sepri^c rane<-c 
moritratit les jambt^ et les geiioux de peivottnages assis 4 J'indieime 
wilt datmrnettl s'istbles (PI. i), 11 s'ensuit que, tres prolutbkoicm, 
Je mur ext^riciir comptait sept rGgistres stir lex trois laces ct Ic 
mtiT intdnemr, quoique actutUemcnt ne depaasant nullc part unt 
hauteur de qiiatre mtlres, ca posa^tktl primitivinicnt aiitant. 

Un autre indice pourra nous ^tre utile. Uii exaniea attejitif dcs 
pen»nnages masculins figurant uus murs exttfrieur tt int^rieur du 
motuiment nous apprend qu'on a cu tort dv tes considdrer cnmme 
tout k fait identiques les uns aux autres, IJ paralt qtie la mCme 
^drence exist® entre eu* qu'emre les « les apr Its 

d'Ankor Vat*): idenliqucs par Jc costume, ils different 
jwr la cmfftire; oeux 4 rextdricor portent le mukm conique 
(PI. aa), tandii que eeux k I’lntdrieiir sont coiHfe d‘imt sorts de 
cas()ue emuer (PI. ab), Sur notre Terrasse a'y ajoutc tine diffd- 
encore plus subtile, qui manque sur lei lias-reJiefs, mais se 
retr otivc e. a. conrnie marque dc distinabn entm les dtva ct les 

'i i'jMatt. L,i ra^flor-tf, BC.t/. ,5,i_ „ 
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(Uifra qui portcDi le devant la porte dite de bi VktoiEe; c’est 
que la figure des premiers est btoigne et soiiriantc, aa:: yettjt 4 
demi fcrm^ {PK aa) et que ccHe des seccmtb — coiume il sicd aux 
d^ons — t3( mechanic et coumiucdc, aux yeux & flcur de tfite 
surmontth; de sourcils froncis (Pi. abj. 

Or. drant doimds deux murs se r^partissant cm sepi Stages et 
pcuplfe de figures qu^oii est autorisi d’identifier les uns avec dcs 
dieux. Jfis auttes avcc des dgmous. la supposition s'impose qtie Je 
d&or du mur ext^iieur dc Ja Tcirasse repr^seute Ics sept hkuvana 
du mondc visible et celui du mur int^'eur les sept f&tSla souter- 
raius^ 


N^ous nous dtimaudons ii prfecnf ^ cette sapposition s'accorde 
avec Ics TUprdsen tat ions cosmograptuques cotimutes diex les oon- 
structfiurs de la ville dVltiktiri ce sotit des tepr£s(m tat ions pnrg- 
Qiqucs sans aucun dtmtc. 

Seloji lei purSna ») Iw sept bhwana ou hka sent ? le Bhflrloka, 
notrt Terre, Jc Bhui'arloka ou Autariisaloka, situ^ entre la Terra 
Cl t'orbite du soldi, ott Ic vent souffle et demeurent Ics Vaksa, 
Kak^. K^aca. Preta et BliOta et, plus haul. Ics Siddha. Cara^ 
et Vidyadhata; Ic Svarloka qui est I'cmpire des corps celestes, lo 
soldi, la lujic, les nakeatra, Ics plan^tes, la giundc otirsc et I'^toile 
poiairt!; tc Mabarloka, Imlut€ par jes KaJpavgdti; Ic Jattailoka 
iiahiti par Sainandana et d'autres fils de Brahman ; le Tapobka 
qut eirt Ja demeure des dieux Vairaja et enftn le Satya- «u Bralt- 
maloka qui est habttd par des dieux qui nc meurant p hi s 

Quoique les textes soieat trfe pen ditailJfe en d&rivant Ics sdjouts 
cdestEs el leurs habitants, il paralt bien cjne Ics Ma au-dessus de 
la terra sont occiiptSs par des fitres d'ordre divin. Akire. sdon notra 
hypothfae, ces rfnw. se rfjouissanl avec Icucs compogno, scraient 
reprliscntfe sur Ics ctgisttes mpfrieurs du mur cjrtdricur de la Ter* 
ras^, tandis que le registre inffrieur qui ae coinporte pas de dieux 
mars^ drs jwiyc^phaJes representciait te motidu terrestte ou 
plutftt I oc^an qui J'entoiwe et qui csi ]c s^jW pc4m dte nSga *). 

. ,, aiouer que ceitc intcrprfiutTon ne comspfmd que par* 
ticllerncnt avec les doim^es des icxtcs, D'une part on se sei^t 
attf^u 4 irouvcT sur le troisi^me registre do ta Tmasse. corraspon- 
dant avec le Svarlolra, les images de fiurya, de Candra cl des autres 


q Kirfet. Dtt Kcimtt'apki* Jet JnJtr, 
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corpse ciStfistes* Ibu d'y rmoontiw liis i^rfsent/itiottif ^rdinaires ; 
d'autr^ part I'idenfit^ des dciix divinit^^ k pluBmire bra^, figijrani 
SUT le fpiatritme regisUe. re^t^ dans Sombre, les de.scriptiona 
purSniqucs [L"iiijdtiiiiiint pas que les habitants dii Maharloka — Ifc 
(|iiatrit'mi} del — sc dLstini^cnt. de oeus des autres qieitx. 

Sans vouloir dissimiiler ces diificuttfe, nous aurtuns toii, croyoiis- 
Dous^ d*y attribute trop d'iniporlance* En nous aux romar- 

ques de MM- Marchal t-t Goloubew, dont il a ^te qui^iion ci-desaus^ 
il paiait pariaitEsiiHint adnu^iblc que les divinity, nonim^ dans 
les textes, qu'oii cberdhecn vain sitt ta Terrasse en sem actuel, 
ont figur^es siir Jes parties disparues ou eiiglob^^ da Mtoneat 
et que I'jdtntltc des divluLi^s indi^imissabks h pr^&sent se manifes- 
teraJt k nous d&s^ que I^nr place dans te plan orrigitial serait eotmne. 

Quant aux regions souterrestres, les — tie pas cunfondre 

avee les enfers. naraka — voici ce que Je Bblgavata Puri^ con- 
tient i ce sujet (V, 24, y sq) * 

» ^7) Jc t"ai di^xit La furme et la rituatlon de la tenne; ait-dessous 
se trouvent encore sept cadifo qui out chacime dix milfe V'ofanas 
de profoTidetir . .. * ; cc sont Atala* Vjtala, Sutala^ TalMata, Maba- 
tab, Rasatala ct PStMa. (8) Cex ckojc siautcuraijis sont peupl^ 
de paJais, de jardins ct de Ileus ob Von jom. qu'embdltes^nt dcs 
plairirs, dcs jcnissances. une grandeur, une b^titnde, unc pro^ 
p6nl& et line puissance sumaturcUcp sup^rieurs m^nie atix biens 
du ciel I c'esl le s^jour des Daityas, des Dh^vas ct des fils de 
KadriJ, qui an milieu c!e la jote e( de Tafl^tiott de leuis fcnmies^ 
de Icurs cniants^ de burs parents, dc kars amis et dc lenrs senu- 
teurs, sc Ii\Tenl aux jeux de La magic .... (9} Lit Maya Ic magicion 
a tics vOlt^s , , ,, oii les pofim^ Ics oiceizites, lea porteSp les 
sallesp les arbres consac^, les cours et !cs autels sonl formfe et 
om^ d'uTi choix des plus bcUes pierreries, et ob les maisotis dcs 
princes de TAbime fcpnseut sur un sol fact ice qoc d-ficoreut des 
couplet de NSgas, d'A.siiras ..,. (10) 1 ^ sont des jardius par& tie 
beaux arbres. . ^. aveq Icurs lacs aiix ondea pares,. =.; 
ces plaisirs que dannent aux sens les voix douces dcs oiscaux . , * 
(11} Ld sont incotuius les dangers qtii acccmpagncut les diviirses 
dlvimons dn , (1:3) Les juyaux prtkdcux, qui ument la 

t^tc des grands diefs des serpeiitSp y dissipent enti^rtment les 
t^^bres. (13} Les habitants de cea regions « ..« sont exempts die 
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la donleur, de? nuiiladics.. < < de U vkiiJtssc . ♦*. cnftn des 
rations qii'am^ne r 4 ge. (14) La mort ne (icut absoimmint rleii 

contro cijs ^trcs ftirtunfe-(if>) Dajis Atala r^idc I'ARuia 

Bab, dU dt Maya..,, ‘ t]iKUid it b&ilta tl bortii dt! h«t tKiudicr titiis 
ttnupcs df; feimneii. tcs aduU^res, les voluptuenses el tes dfibaii- 
clnles, Ces teimncs, . . . Ic conibleiil, A Jottr gri*. de leura caress®, 
lie tents regard:^, de icurs itourircs amotirr.'UX, dc leurs parrdes et 
dc leurs <!inbrassotnQntr>; (17) Dans Ja sitivanle, oelle dc 

Vitala, Hara, surjKiminf Hatakev^'ara, cnicnir^ de Ja troupe d® 
BhOras. qui component son assemble, reside sous la fnrme de 
Bhava r^imi A Bhavatit.. >.; e'est dc lui que srirt la pretni^re dcs 
rivieres, la Hatab), prodnite jjar J‘Anergic ffcondi- des deux divi- 
nUcA* ,,. (iS) .'\mlcEnvjtis esl Sutala, oii rt^de eiicoit ai)}uurdliui 
le ftli. de V^irocaiia, Bali, dont la minmtiite est illusfre at la gloirc 
pure.... (aB) Plus bas qne Stitala TolAtala, on le clief des 
Dhinavas, Maya, le riH de Tripuia ,,., obtlnt on asile de liicnvMl* 
lance,,,, (;2q) Au-dessouf est MohAtabt, ob vivent qucJquefoiA 
sans inquietude au tnilivu dv knts konmes, de Icuis enfonts, dr 
Eeursamis ct de lenrs maisons, tes Kubakas, les Taksnkas, Ics Ka!i- 
ViTis ct les Su^enas. chefs de la troupe, qu'on nomme colcrique, 

des ficrpi-jii£ A pluskuis ttit®_(30) Au-dessous csl RasataU, 

nti viwnt cacliB ootnmc des serpents |i» tllfs de Ditt, les Danavas 
et It* PAidis, iiomm^ les .Nfjvatakavacas, Its K| 1 e>'as. les Him- 
oyapnravisins, ces adversairea des Dietix.... (31) Au-dcssous 
est ic Pat Ala, qu'habtt cnt lea die& du tnnnde des N Agos, Qatikha, 
RuUka, Mahdcatikha, ^I'Cta, Dhanaiijaya, l>hrtarastra. f^nkka' 
ctida, Kantbala, Altars. Devadatta <t d'autres dont VAsnld 
est le chef, taus ayant de laiges vrAtes, tous plcins d'uti Immense 
coufTonx: tes giands jo>'aux resptendis&ants dont sunt par^ les 
crites de ces scrprnts qui out cinq, sept, dix, cent el jusqu'A mitle 
tttes, disslpent par leur ^dat Ics ti^nebr® ^paisscs tpij obscur- 
ctssent Ics ri^ginns snuterraines du Pat ala. * 

Sans dler les descriptions aualogues des spkndcurs el des bdati- 
tudes des regions Siiutcrraincs dans Its autres PurAi?a, I’abri^ 
ci-dGssus suffira A ddmonirer que k dilcor du mur intdieur de la 
Tetrassc refkte JidtlemciU la represent atioii dti tcjrte. Nous y 
retrouvons les d^rmons A Pair col^rique. abritfe dans Icurs ptiais 
splendid® el caresses par lents fcmumes, n'occapuit qne t<s regk- 
tres sup^rieuis du nuu. tandis que k registry inf^ricur est rfewvi! 
aux » 4 ea polyo^phaJes comme il esl indiqu^ dans le texte. Mime 
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on fwinrait !nip|)0^k.'r que la H^takl, b riviere qtti, selon la tfoi* 
stroi>he, conk dans tc Vitalii, cst (tf^ur^e dans la partie tn^dknutc; 
da oil. commt: tious I'avoiis rrmarqu^, apparalt une rivilFe 

p«upI<?L' d'anknaux aqtiaJtiqa«s. 

Comtnc, tm vnv de octte coticofdaticc, iL nc nous paratt pas trap 
liasaid^ d'interpreter k decor du niur caclie de Ui Temssc connne 
la represent ai ion dcs regions souttirainfis. il est Evident qne la 
viaiscmbtancc menu: dc cette interpretation tend a dtsstper en 
grande partk Je doute qui subsiste encore k regairl du sens dii 
dicor exiericur. Lcs sept fatdia £tant repr&tetit^ & I'int^rieur 
on tie saumit s'rniaginer qncls espaces an nombre de sept pour- 
raient 6tra figures suf k miir ext^cursi oe n'dtaicnt pas justmeot 
l«s sapiabhioiana, 

II nous reste 4 timr qudqucs oonciusions de oe qui pr^Cde. 

Jusqu’id on a sontenu quo la pr£sonoe du mur intddctir de la 
Tcrrtisse da Roi kpreax reprfeentait un dcs natnbreux exemples 
des remoniements plus on moins important^ qu’un mnnumetit 
khmer a. subis au cours des temps i Lcs constmctnirs auraient 
continence par dever tin monument et par embeUir son parement 
a vec des has reliefs; pnls, pir quelque cause tneertaine, its raiiraient 
abandonn^ et, par imc cause encore plus tbiigmatique, rauraictil 
cnglobci dans une ma^nneiie, dont il.s poraient la surface avee 
un di-car i peti pr^s identique an pr&fdent. Rcmanienient coutnjux 
el pnrfaitemcnl inutile, nous para!t-iJ, Or, si Ton admet notre 
1i)Txith^. une autre explication du doublage de la construction 
se prfeCEte k nous i Lcs coustnicteurs dev-ont cx6ctiter im biti- 
nwnt qui repr&enterait lea sept mondes tosibles et Its sept r%ions 
soutetTiiines saperpos£s les utis sur les antres, n'ont pas vu d'autre 
moyeii pour sWiuitter de kur tadie quo de sjttier k nuir mi dCcor 
de ptUdla demcrc cclui qui rept^sentail Its hfta. La tricberie n'^tait 
pas grave puisqu'eUe remplis.'iait Ics deux conditions pnucipal&, 
c.-4-d. que lea deux septadcs aeraient re^ir^scntd^ et qne la 
prcniiire seiait \'isibtc, {a seconde par contn? d^-tobile 4 la vue. 

II eat encore possible de faire urn? autre conclusion. S'H est vraj 
que sur lea deux mars de la Terrasse ley deux grandcs divisions du 
syxtfaue cosmctgtaptiique indieii, tes sept h&a ct les sept pdfaia. 
sent tepnfsentika, il paralt trfe improbable qtie les construct curs 
anraknt omts !a trnisionc grande dii’ision du tn€me ^t^e, celk 
dcs sept enfers ou rtarafta, Alom iJ no sembte pas exclu qoe ces 
naraka aient £t^ figure sur un tioisi^me mur qui se trouve actuel- 
»■> 
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[emeiit deni&rc le s«c<md & une dtstance la s^paratian catre 

[e prnnier et te s^nd mtu et r^p^tant paiBimemeot toutes les 
s aitli es et toQs les creux de ce denuei'. 

PKmt*itre Ifi Service atdbtologiqtie de I’^cole trouvera lieu en 
ce qui pr£c4de de mettre 4 l^preuve cette denii4f« bypoth^ et, 
es fats^t t'exanien de la presence stq)p03£c du truisi4me mur, 
voadra bien satisfaire notre curiosity 3ur oe point 


««‘L^ fcyt«rOi** It! Utwteitr ,it l'Eeci„ * cn 

iM d’firdoMim im aouvel wigunen dd !• Tunai^c. ex&uttt imr M. 

t k wp'dirttnc J3, 4 

t ^ ot ie Hcmn Kur^ ntucuae tmc« d'uo tnMhmt mat 

^ tjrmtvrfB. eit-U 4o ■nppoftdr ifa* la tfu^tcna mur cainta 

teUt idtii^ ploi 41'int^nw L^MiAu. » lu^£ pu mi m^mx 
autm mun, znak iowmiuii ana pntai aitdtc 4 VaMmltii aovU 4ti titmplfaix. 
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A SCRIBAL ERROR ? 

BY J. J. L. DUYVENDAK, Lew>bn 


In spite of the exoellejit text-critical work done by generations 
of OunesG conunentatois, tbc texts of ancieat books aie 

by no moans as pure and oelvililc as we might wish. If ciiors 
are old and have been accepted as the correct reading by early 
scholars, later cnmtnentators sometimes And it hard to take a 
critical view, Tliey wilt strain their ingenuity to the utmost m 
order to give a satisfactory explanation of the passage ; yet to 
an unbiassed render a simple text-correction sametitnes provides 
a muidt more satisfactory solution. I propose here to discuss a 
case in poiiu, taken h^tn the Ch*teH-hm-$bu. 

In Ch'im-fum-sku ch, 91, p. 9b—loa fWang HsiciiHdt'ten's ed.) 
occurs the following passage 1); 

* ft 5: . at se ft A ^ »r ffi , i« m») w , ® 2 

stifle 

ftSiii«i£X;tl&. 

M. C. Wilbur, in his Slaoery in Ckina during the fwrwier lian 
DyiMsty (1943) p. adt, Lraniilates as follows: 

"In Ch*i it was customary to look down upon male slaii-e cap¬ 
tives, but Tiao QiIgd alone appreciated and valued them. Has- 


in Ibc dn. 1x9, p. 18b (IV-o* (d-1 the U tiutcirpt Uiit 

thn Tnjrti "noh, ' li oilfSKl Ufiotw Uloiliwi 

dtv tbv word utiftf m® ^ tiiiiA nmliiiig tliji inlo 0 . K|»niie Hotcace. Hid 
clfvnctAi 14 wrlLfcn Vm Sbib-kii« in tlua UinuiiTtsti 

iicii 7; tbould be proDDdEieod m fMO, 
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cally and cral(y slaves oie what ni«J sofier frara, But Tiiiu Chitn 
flloiM? gathered and imiployed them to go after the profits of fishing, 
salt {refilling^, and itinerant and resident mcrrhanrlisitig. Some 
(among them even) associated with (generals of) chariots and 
cavalry, atid were intimate with administrators (of oonmmiidenes} 
and chanjccHors (of kingdomaj. yet he entrusted them the moie. 
EvetittiaUy by their help he became (rich to the extent of) 
several thousand myriad (cash). Therefore (hU slaves) said; 
"Ratlier no noble rank (than to be) M-'iihsjut Tiao." ^Vllid^ 
meant that he was able to cause fierce male slaves (to feel) self- 
satisfied while exhausting their strength," 

There is one grave wiur in this translation whidi has first of 
all to be oarrECted, (Idcs not mean; “associated with 

(generals crfl chariots and cavalry", but tlie three characters arc 
often used standard expressions for: "'to travel by cart with 
mounted retinue'^*). But even with thb corteetkm Iho text 
preseats several problems. 

Meng K'ang (ca. A.D. 180—260) explains: "Tiao Chien knew 
how to keep overbearing male slaves. Ttie siai^ sometimes 
with mounted retinue associated with governors and chancellorsk 
They said to ihemselves: '"Would w€ mther lie enfrandibed and 
become (free) people with honorary rank or should we stay to act 


■) Cf. J&f n2J:£i|>E& eh. pp tjb^tjp nd.) 

uJee dt lliti dupaftTDcnt ftMpb ofl w»ltb Kad lank tbAi •pditlnif 

Mft \dh mihtHTTuefH mdmA vlth np* and imttlji dfkl tnivct with 

maimtvil fEtbujA-'' Tli« ^ tUt UMulrm functuited cdJtliitt of Ihif 

ttw exprwtQu in iJo- text aadcf for t\wf pvti£tuat« 

nItfiF Cf. nlM Eh. p 9bi ^ iSkiM<ki. cti. Hr 

p tSa inserts ^ j ^ ^ ^ ‘ travidbt^ niUi mowted retinue fie (i-e- tim 
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wA 4 lth>‘ td«Tnhji.nt K'un^ J visited thn fciidAJ InftU", Jind |i- 

MR n I «>o w> Mi tig 90$ "'The Chn lamlLp {its 

»U v( ariwi *u«p| itunucJ^'iltce* (Acq^ulM Mcb wMlth that Ihtiy trei^ ftblo to) 
intml with itwvuBtHl "Cf. Skikfki, ch. p. *oh; 

•n»v dictOHuriB* do not givn the eipreMioti. but cl, rj'^.Aai idi 1 fut 

iShik~£ki^ ch it9. p- jnJ drivE a tea!® id 
fonif boraM" (aAi<] ui CoeiuEiiitt' pnpiJ 
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as slaves for Tiao ?" is an cxdamaloiy atutiliaiy word 

Chou Shtni’Ch'atifi ^i8u—1^84) however objects. He says : 
'*A pnsverbud saying of that time certainly had not the strained 
meaning which Meng gis-es to tt. Moreover, if Meng were correct, 
how coidd one accotmt (for ihc expression]; “he caused overbear¬ 
ing slaves to be them^lves affluent wbUe ixertmg their 

strength to the urraost’'. This is really a paradoxical ejtpresioi), 
meaning: "Would, wc rather have tine honour of being a person 
of rank and not have such affluence as (we arc now oijoying from) 
Tiao ? >]" 


)»as«rife, 

Yea Shill to M (5$i—•Ki'ibm tliD qtiEFtAUoa ta Mi»t( K'hd^ 

but P'el Yin urn iti 4(1^ — 47jJ la hu 

iTKirvl^ the ■^- mm iti «puTt«. In th* 

(i:iTigisAll|' by Htiiio Kni 4>{ ihm Sd dyimirty 


is adWtd by Tmtui Yiinfl mm 1* Oi* PkpntliM^I’awyp- 

u‘K«rr^ # @ ^ ^ ^ vq\ 10 , t (io oot iVnd ItMf quotaikm^ P'wi I'ipi'* 
qvotatif^rti dJW not ^rtj th« n\ml bdem wh\th wrtjUDJjr in thr 
reading ; ttia charnirlcr tos «ljp]PCHl iu iirnii iituxt dam ItilitidQf** 

tha HcoDd part af a bloDiniul qucMticq ; cb for dv n». 


MSJt —Ai 6 , '"'Will the ijffcem at 'lnuiii¥c«aJ‘ iind ‘bufJ- 

oUbitica* orue Ogoia *t tha presKat itm^, cr wfU ifie Iniurfibuioe ar the 
ilntiiiy And tfii^ jiltMirimtiim rbv {ol the hvr e]emfiiitjk|i F«it vltli 'one moSi' Fer 

tbn ecpTElilMl 'Vidotnalury^* d. Unbi. Tk* e/ ^ 

i^ymMUyt, f, p note ji. wbqTc ihe terui I# qi^rplqil li^iu P^ai YilU The Han-' 


mspf^ (Jjip ed.) reodn eriotiooiiidy 

&.«B£.m*i An St insist s 

ttijjKtasw. '!^-&mznufS 7 iznw. 

WUbijTr 1 lii- j, RiihUTHlcfBtiUKU Urtb comaitiitarief of the phtue. Ttot of 

Meog Ktog ha remkr^ hy ^ "'Vi’otild H'ii wmnt tu (twd and hKonlc fikhctonj 
wtlh tuumfory ratilc W we hwl tu jitu|i lieitig Tiia liavei ?'* Chou Shmi^ 

ch'ip^ i mlerpretatiozi he asLlentasElf ai: wb father tove the lionwf of 

a title, tyt It bot, ihtn ihn aUnDilniise ul Tioo Both reALletiii^ otv laijMiBdbi*- 
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Sfjveral objection^ fliould be litised against Mcng K'ang’s inter¬ 
pretation. He » compellM to diaoj^c Lhe subject twice; Tian 
Chien eniptoycd the slaves to pursue ihe profits of fishing etc. 
The slaves someiimcs associated with govemon and diancellors. 
Tiiu> Chicn employed them more and tnore and became rich- 
The slaves said : "would we ratJier have rank and not have Xiao ?" 
ffowhere, except at the beginning of the paragraph, U the subject 
(Xirto Chieni expressed at all. From a grammatical paint of 
view it is not perraisihle to jump about in this vray. Gramma¬ 
tically, Tiao Chicfi should be regarded as the subject throughout 
this paragra|di, logically it does not seem reasonable to suppo^ 
that slaves, travelling uith mounted retinue. shtTuid associate 
witli governors and chancellni's It seems mndi more plausible 
to assume that it was Tiao Chien himself who visited these gentle¬ 
men. travelling like » great lord himself. How'Cvcr,—as I umier- 
stand the text,—he did not try to obtain some ofhciaJ post himself, 
but he went on employing his slaves on an ever greater scale, so 
that in the end, owing to their labour, he amassed a targe fortune. 

Here comes the cm* of the passage. Meng takes the words 
^ ^ M 7? “ referring to something the sk^TS said, thus 
<d»anging the suhj^t again. Chou 5 hou-ch*aiig seems to r^aid 
it as a popular saying, without any definite subjtwt. Their inter¬ 
pretations are forced and unsatisketory. It is tme that" ranks" 
were conferred on the camtnun people, but for a slave the anti- 
thc^s is not: slave—^rank, but stave—freeman. I suggest that the 
subject of the saying should be Tko Cliien and tliat a slight emend- 
fttion renders the phrase much mare intelligible. The character 
tiau ^j should be It labour . 8o[h chiiractcri occur several 
times m the text and their idmilarity is such that a scribal error is 
oa.^Uv possible. Reading U ^ and makirtg the phrase refer to 
Tiao Chicui, the meaning is: ‘‘{Do you .suppose that! I would rather 
have noble rank than labour I" The quest ion is, of course, rhetorical 


"WW J'btd Uwm Uiit to wtak n,r oliictt 
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and the aiLwer is no t b« prefers a tradesman with aJaves 

to lielng an (ifbcial with noble rank. The phrase tics np with, the 
statement that he associated with these high personages, and that 
nevertheless Ifttn} he went un cmployinjE; his slaves. 

The concluding sent ence presen ts a last dtfficttlty. Chou escpiaina 
faa ^ as "affluence'', refemng to tlte prosperity which the staves 
weiv supposed to enjby while sening Tiao Chitii,. U is probably 
this word that led liim astray in his interpretation. /jk> however 
has also a diifcrent meaning, vit. that of ^ ^ "to be liberal, to 
be tolerant*' and ^ A mraM (cf. Ts'e-ftm s.v.} "to cede 

to others, not to strive with others'* *). The expression b oor- 
telated with the word ^ Ado '*o\'erltearing, fierce**, which w the 
characteristic of these slaves, and the fact that they nevertheless 
were willing to ''exert their strength lo the utmost'* for their 
master, I tliercfore translate; "it means that Tiaa Clnen w-as 
able to cause overbearing slaves, while ceding themselves (to others 
i.e. sacrificing tlicmselves), to exert their strength to the utmost". 

Thus, I believe, the entire passage is explained in a satisfiictory 
and coherent way. 

The complete translation therefore becomes : 

"tthUe in Ch’i it was customary to hold male slave taptives 
cheap, Tiao Chien alone appreciated and \’aluL‘d them, Tructiliinl 
and crafty slaves (hat caus^ annoyance to others*) were collected 
by Tiao Chien alone and employed tn the pursuit of the profits 
of fishing, salt (refining) and trade, cither of itinerary or resident 
mercliants. Sometimes travelling with mntmted retinue he asso* 
elated with governors (of commandches) and chancellors (of king¬ 
doms), flowever, he cin ployed them more and moie so that in 
the end. obtaining (the profits of) their labour he established (a 
capital of) several thousand m^Tiad •} (cash). Therefore he said : 
"(Do you suppose tluit) 1 would rather ha^'u noble rank and no 
labour WTiicb itieaits that Tiao Cbiet^ vn\s able to cause over- 
bearing slaves, while sacrifidjig themiielvcs, to exert their strength 
to the utmost." 

^ WiUi i O'lllft 

“I ^ Hilpht i&can: thansuidi up to * myriBii'* 

Jii]rrb4", twinff the tertnitiil but, u Wilbun". oboenne* cotrectlyF 

in the coatnet it meuu e^enil m^nridili, unce KrTutHiL TbmMml Of itv«a 

ft myvizd wh wtiU not repftaelit ft iuge igiir? ta lima. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF 
SOME PASSAGES OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS 

BY TJAN TJOE SOM, 

The translation of the Chines Gas^ics by the Reverend James 
ol nrhJdi the first part was ptibJisJied in 1861, represents 
a stopendous amotutt of work and learning. Only thojie who 
by ejcpcrictice know what difficulties are to be surmounted in 
the understanding of a text of the Classics can fully appreciate 
the accuracy and the acumen displayed on every page by this 
nestor of sinologties, and our admiration for him grows with the 
realiaafion that the work is still, more than eighty years after 
its publication, indispensable. 

With the progress that sinolog icaJ fitudics have made during 
this time, it is. of course, only too easy to show the many short¬ 
comings and inexactitudes whidi have crept into Legge's transla- 
ttoiii Two faults are for instance apparent. He was unacrjualnted 
with much of Uie important pbilologicat work done in the 19th 
century by a phalanx of Chinese scholars—now fortunately made 
aoces^lu in nun emus handy and cheap editions--, and he mixed 
tradlikmal Chinese inletpmtations ^vith his own, so that, without 
the perusal of the technical notes supplied m the transtation, 
it is often difficult to know whidi is which. In this raspect 
CouiTEur, by his strict adherence to Chu Hsi's interpretation, 
has adopted a more consistent method, in so fat as the views of 
the Sung-schotais can therewith be properly understood. 

Since Legge and Couvreur no new effort has been made to 
offer a comprehensive translation of the dassics, though new 
editions of the smaller books (especially parts of the Four Books, 
and the Tan ti chtng which apparently has not yet lost any of 
Its charms) continue to appear regularly, Walcy, by his trans¬ 
lations of the Ta^ t( cAmg, the luti yfl. and the SAi* cAiag. seems 
to be aiming at a sol of new renderings, in which he makes full 
use of ihc work ol the i8th and igih century-sdmlars Al the 
same umc he tries to free himsdf fmm the buiden of Chinese 
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traditioma] viin^':s, boldly cutling umumerahlt: GotdUn ksois, 
aitd SQgg^^uig brand'Bcw and fitartlitif; soltiTloiis for tinio-wcFni 
prriblems. In this he follows tho wiy indicate by Graiiet, wTio 
was the first to appreciate the wngs of the Skih cAing at their 
^■facfr-value". In doing so neither Granel nor WaJey can* however, 
escape horn a great deal of aitiitiamiess in the interpretation of 
the Chinese text, bdsig compelled in nmiiy cases to have recourse 
to their own inventhrene&s—thus doing the same thing they do 
not want to accept from thdr Chinese pretlecesaors—* while Walcy 
all too readily explains away the difftcultics by sabatituting for 
a given, unuitcUigihle character another, ratnv intelligible one, 
mostly withnut giving reasons fur KU diotci;. 

■Whether it is at-cessaiy to give a new and CreSh transhtion 
of all the Classics taking into account all scientific discw-tiries 
in the sinologkal field (in. its broadest sense, not only philo¬ 
logical but tJinbracing archaeology, ethnology, compaiative rdi- 
gidn, etc.) is a dubious point. It would be an inimcnse task 
involving persistent studies lasting tens of years, and which 
probably could not be carried out single-handedly. The Chinese 
themselves have produetd a huge lueraime rmmd the Classic^, 
and the thousands and thousands of commentaries contain much 
that is in'i'aluable. In my opinion the importance of these Chinese 
coinmnitajlus is too often undeimled. Tlie attention of western 
sinology has hitherto mainly been directed towards an objective, 
phi]olog1cally>^iund transiatjon of the text, with too little 
at ten lion attached to the "theological’* aspect. Tlie spiritual 
life of the Chinese, however, is constituied by this very' 
"theoiogicaJ" interpretation of the Classics, and It would be detri¬ 
mental to the understanding of Chinese culture, if the expositions 
of the commentators were nt^Iccted, Kailgrett's attempts to 
get at the true meaning of the odes of the Shih eking by means 
of the strictest pltilological and linguist teal methods represent a 
sdcntific feat of tlie first order, and all sinological students owe 
him thdr admiring gratitude. But when he saj-s. that "most of 
fthe Chinese) commentary literature is void of value, and .,., 
may be disregarded, since 95 percent of it coimst of homiletic!) and 
moralizing effusions" (Bulletin Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Vo!. 14, p. 7t), 1 think it is an e.xftggeratiuit The student of 
sitHilogy b perhaps |wtmarily but not exclustt'cly concerned 
with philology, Tlie hbtory of Chinese Thought, ax it has manb 
tested itself throughout the ages, b also an object worth studying. 
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and Uif way tn whicb CJa£,'>ics bavic bc«n interpreted gives 
us a dear insight into the luiture <ti Chinese “rheology". More¬ 
over, from another point, of view it is essential to include the study 
of the conunentaries into our attempt at understanding. Chinese 
literature abounds with quotations from tile Classics. They have 
bem taken out of their original contMit and fitted into a new one, 
which maybe cither similur m character, an extension of the impli¬ 
cated meaning, or a support for a new idea. Sometimes classical 
adages appearing only in an aphriristicol form arc used context uoliy, 
and through this application become mone intelligible. li is 
true that the context often seems far-fetclicd and fantastic, but 
m must bear tn mind that even the grossest misinterpretation 
of the Classics perpetrated by Chineik- ’’tlioologians" b not an 
individual act of taught, but forms part of a system whidi is 
aceqjted by their society as a whole. In this sense these "Uieolo- 
gions" furnish us with more knowlet^c concerning Chinese phiio- 
sapliical, ritual, and c«imoii>gicaJ thought tirni do their contem- 
porarits who by thdr phiiologicoJ wiOFrk are of more interest from 
the standpoint of “instrumotital scholarshtp". Tlie Classics hav-e 
not merely been an object of philological studios. Study of the 
Classics se^-cd on ulterior ptttposg, and a rcctinstruction of the 
true meaning of the Classics b}‘ tneans of philology alone, with 
disregard of the aim uhich their writers had ultimately in view, 
will probably result in the conclusion that the Chinese have al- 
wTi>^ been lii,Tiig in a world of falsehood. But this wUl probably 
not constitute a ddemtnii far the scientific mind, wtiich may thiirc- 
fore be more sensitive to a disadvantage of another kind . nuota- 
tions from the Classics in mimerous wrjrks hag'll no sense what¬ 
ever when detached from* their new context, The existing trans¬ 
lations by Le^e. Omvreur, or Waley often cannot be used to 
those texts intelligible. A purely philological approach renders 
cither the text or the quotation senseless. Out of impatience and 
tmtution wc are then apt to hnisli this kind of literature aside, 
A new translation of the Chinese Classics wtiuld only be ade¬ 
quate if it could be dune hand in hand with a tratislaiion of all 
^ose books which contain quotations from them m context, 
Tru; commentaries by their abundant references (o otherwise 
ui^vvn and inacassible books are, for this verv reason alone, 
mdispcimable Thdr “moralizing effusions" must inevitably l>e 
taken into the bargain, and it will not represent a mere waste 
of Cimir citlien 
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J ^VB ItCTc examples of quntattons Enam the Clasdc^ which 
arc used for the ducklatiou or support of opinions as they .uic 
expressed in the Pei h« i‘uns, representing as it docs the views 
of the ao-cahed New Tcxt-schooL Though they do not strictly 
represent cases of new contextual use, as referred to al»vB, 
they are inatructive bccauisc they offer an mterpretation wliich 
is different from that given by Legge. Couvrenr, and Waicy* 
and b perhaps better even in the original classical context, 

1. Shih things Ode «se= 

Legge’s tnuislatton (Book of Poetry, p. 555 )' 

The king gave cfiargc to his minister, 

A descendant of Nan Chung, 

Tlie Grand-master Hwang-foo : — 

Couvreur (Cheu king, p. 410} ; 

L'empereur donne ses ordres 4 son minisme, 
le grand nmitre Houang foa, 
descendant de Nan Tebuung, 

Walcy (Book of Songs, p. 136) ^ 

The king charged his minister 

Nan-chung Ta-tsu 

And his Grand Leader Huang-fu ; 

The explanations given by the Chinese scholars differ widely. 
The commentary ckua» (|j|^ of Mao (sd century B.C.}, as it b 
conunented again by K'tmg Ying-ta (574 — 648), takes the lines 
to refer to two different persons : Nan-c^ng, who was first minbter 
and now was nominated general ^ and Huang-fa, 
who for this fust time was appointed "grand master" ^ . 

Qi^ng HjiflATi (123- — 200) in his notes cAfrn ^ holds the con* 
trary view that onfy one person is meant ; Huang-fu who had 
Nan-cliung (a warrior of tlie time of king Win, the first sovereign 
of Uic Clum-dj'uasty) as his ancestor ffl, , was already minister 
and was now app^jinted grand master besides {Matt shift ehu sA«, 
ch, 35, fol, 91b—93a I . The opinion of Cbu Hsi {1130—^1200) 
is that when king Hsdan of Chou (837—ySa) intended to go in 
person on a punitive-expedition against the northcra Huaj-barba- 
rtans he nominated a descendant of Nan-chung (who had afready 
been mentioned in Ode tUli of the Shift things, the minister 
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HmiBg-fu. as grand njaster {Shih ehi thmn, di< i8, fol. i4h). 
Finally acc^njing to Cli'in Hnan {1786—1863). when Shao Ht». 
w(io was minister under king Hsnan. w’lts ordered to pacify the 
Huai-baibaiians, KaJi'churtg was appointed minister in his stead. 


Huang*Fi] who was already minisier of Jnstmetion ^ ^ 
now combined with it the function of grand master (SAtA mao 
shih chuatt shu, ch. 24, p. So). Legge and Cous-reur thus appear 
to have followed Chu Hsi's (and C 3 l^ng Hsuon's) opinion, taking 
Huang-fu as a descendant of Nan-chnng (he had Nan-chnng as 
bis anchor ^ ^), Waley boldly skips the knotty problem 
of relationship contained in the expression ^ fJJ, and takes it 
to be the (personal) name of Nan-chnng (Natn:hung Ta-ts«). 
When wc compare the ode with the text of the Po hu rung, in 
which it is (juoted, it appears in another light, The chapter on 
Ranks ^ devotes a paragraph to the place Where ranks arc 
conferred and important charges are given : at ctmrt or in the 
ancestral temple. To support its opinion the Po hu i'uttg quotes 
ch, Wang ahih 3 E cht {"It was in the court that rank 

was Conferred, the tnnlUtude putokiiig in the act”, sec Couvmuf's 


ixansl.. vol. 1 , p. ^ 74 ), ch, Chi t'uHg ^ of id, (“Anciently 
when the intelligent nders conferned rank oti the virtuons it always 
loot place before the first ancestor”, see Couvreur, vol U, p. 337), 
wid our ode of the SAiA cArng, however only in this form; 

jja. U is dear that, in the first place, 
in this way Nan*chnng is seen as quite a different person from 
and that, secondly, the line should contextually be 
^slated as: 'The king appointed the minister 
Non^chung {general before] the first ancestor 
[>n the ancestral tern pic]", Ndtlier Legge's, Couvreur's, 
noi^aley s translation w-ould be senaibic in ihh context *), 


imr nnii : ■ th# tiln« eh>r««) 

il. ^ th* jtimt At lilt QJiWtwtuve 

M ;rK.iLi;r t 

” “• »"• """I* Til* i™.*!.™ ,r K 6. + j|l iw I-., 

^ ill I *>> ■'sw«t ■ncttton" u, The Ui 1iu ot a teqUal lord II 

^ e*t Hem thq ,,,0 of 
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2, Shih ehiti^. Ode : 

Lcgge (Bfxik of PoeUy, p, 95}: 

The viscotml of T*an siso her bcothcT'-m-’-IaLW. 

Cau\Teur (Cheu king, p. 66); 

Le prifloc de T'an a au&ssi cpoii>s^ Time de ses so^m^. 

Waley (Book of Scmg$, p. So); 

Calling the Lord of T'ao her brother-in-law. 

Karigieu f8.M,F.EA. vol. 16, p. 190): 

The pdneo of T'an is her hruther-in-taw. 

The difierent translations of kqng ^ "duke" are indkations 
of a difficulty, which Is apparently only resized by Legge, who 
in a note thus expnases his embarras^ent: " T'an a snmll 
State, whose toids were \*iscounta (-^). adjacent to Ts'e (Le. 
Ch*i ^)t ^^'hy the viscount of T'an should tuae be calk'd duke 
we cannot well tell, as It is not Ukely that he was dead at 
this time (throughout the CH’un ch'iu the chiefs even of the smaller 
states are all digTiincd with the title of 'dnkc' after their deaths 
see note p. 3 of Legge's ttarulaiion of the Spring and Autumn 
Atinab). ^ must he taken generally as^ the ruler of a State.'* 
The difficulty disappears when we see the line quoted contextually 
in a passage in the chapter on Appellations of the ku fting, 
where it is said that *'earb. viscounts, and baioits are in their 
[own] states laudatiwly cslltid dukes (.^ J,..because the feudal 
lords have the task of assembling and the custom of paj'ing vt^s 
to each other. Sometimes they arc called duke to honour them, 
sometimes they arc called earl, I’iscount, or baron to slight tlicin. 
On the occasion of thdr intercouiw* [the king] does not exact 
fmm their subjects the obsen.'aiion of the coircct relations. They 
may wish to exalt thdr [own] rulers [ngamst the other Joids], 
so be allows the subjects to call their masters dukes." Legge's, 
Couvieur’s, Waley’s, nrul Kailgrcn's htansUnion would be irre¬ 
levant in this passage, Ut which the qiiotation, serving as a proof 
for itsupiniiHi, should be translated: "The duke oi T'an was 
her brother-in-law,'' 
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3 . 5A« ckini, ch. 

L^e (Book of Kistoii^ l>oannents, p. 87) i 

WTien tf)c soundiitR^tone is tapped or strongly stnjcki 
when the lutes arc swept or gently Kmchetl; to accomn 
pany the singing the impmat progenitors come to the 
smnbe. 

Couvreur (Qion king, p. 57): 

Lorsqu'un frappe J^^nement ou fortement Ics pLeri^ 
ntusicales. qu'on agite l^geretnent on fortement les 
cordes des deiut espies de Juths, et q«c tes sons de 
ces mstruments aJtement avec !es vouc des chanteurs : 
les mines des ancones arrivent. 

Both Ugge and Couvreur take pu fu as verb and syno- 

njonical t^ith chia chi, mcatiing *'to strike lightly and to 

strike heavily , further ^ as a composite "grandfather and 
father = ancestors. The use pH fu as ^Tib scents to be war¬ 
ranted by the panUleltsm. Fu fu however is ertplained by K*ung 
An-kuo 156—74 B,C.) as a musical inatratncint "made of hide 
^ and filled with husk or bran, used to heat the time" (SAang 
shtt cAh shu. ch, 4, fol, ifta): jn chapter iflj ^ & of the Li chi 
several names of musical instniments arc mentioned, among otbos 
M piJ. which Couvreur translates as "tambours de 

paiiJc" (Li ki, vol, I, p. 737), and l^ggc as "pillow-litc bundles of 
chaff" (Sacred Books of tJxe East, vol, XXVTIf. p. 35). Both 
wonder at the music which could be produced from such ao instru¬ 
ment. Chftig Hsuan seems to identify fu pu with pij fu, far lie 
gives almost the same descripiKui as K'ung Ying-ta; "made of 
rashes . filled witlt husk, and having the shape of a small dram" 
(£» chi chu Shu. di, ji, fol, i6b). The ShHHg sAh tA ckitan further 
pves a similar cxplanatioti: "the pu fu is a dram fmauBhed with 
husk" (quoted in the Po hu fung). Tlw paragraph in the cliapter 
.m Rites and Music ^ ^ of the Po hu t’ung, whicli contains 
this quolaiion from the Shu ching, deals with the aacrifidal musk 
pwformed in the ancestral temple to "invite down" the spirits ol 
the forefaihera. At the perfonmnct- the clinking stone, the pu fu, 
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and the lutes were played on a platfonn tCigetlLer with the dogers, 
and with the dm and the yd beneath it (d. theSAdn^ 
ekiti ku iiidn chu nhu, ch. 2, p. 90). The chu is used to Stan ilie 
otdiestra, it is a square t’orni^ied twa ol wt)od with a pestle inside 
it, which, when moved, beats against the sides: the yU stops the 
mvEsic, it has the fonn of a sitting tiger with notches on the back, 
which, when swept, produce a soimd. chia indicates the striking 
of the dm, ^ chi the striking of the ynd, \Vhs.i is the characteristic 
of this sacrifidal music ? It must be soft in order not to disturb 
the singing (this is roost dearly stattid in the Sliang shu ta chuaxi, 
ch. tj fol. 26a), Therdorc the dinking<stone isnsed, because itssciund 
te dear, and it is made of the prt-cious jade^stone. Thcrvfore the 
ch'in ^ and the sA ^ are used, lutes "having [strings of] purely 
boiled and red strings", which make the smmd dull (cho 
see the Li chi chu shu, cb. 37. tol. ftb and loa; according to the S/urng 
shu ta chuan, ch. I, fol, 25b, the dullness ts moreover oused by 
two connected sound-holes And therefore the fiu /« is 

used, being indeed an instrument whidt does not produce much 
noise. In this context "to strike lightly' and to strike heavily" 
gives no sense, and the Shu ching-passage diould be tmndatedi 
"When the chu was struck [to start the orches¬ 
tra] or the yU [to stop it], when the jada clinking- 
stone [was sounded] and the pu fu and the lutes 
[were played] to accompany the singing, [the 
spirits oQ the first forefather and (he lather 
arrived". In translating |g{] ^ by "hrsl forefather mid father" 
I have follovL'L'd Sun Hsing-yen (1753—who wants the line 
to rder to Slmn, sacrificing to his first forefather Ciiuon HsU and 
his "father" Yao ( 5 A«isg sAu cAin An win chu jAu, ch, 2, p> 9 ^)’ 

4. 5 An chingt ch. 

Lcgge (p, b3oJ: 

The prosperity (rtr) and unsettkdness of a Stale rnay 
arise from pne man. The glory and tranquillity of a 
Slate also may perhaps arise from the cxccUeriDe of 
one man. 
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Couvrqur (p, 399): 

Farfois I'Btal csl et niui6 a caufo d'tm ^vul 

l^anune. Parloi^ au^ il est prosp^ ct tronquilEe, pare* 
qu'un hontmi* s'est lieiireiiscmciit rtLocodtr^. 

Both Lfgge and Couvrctir take the sentence to be a geticm] 
sfatetnent. Li'gge exj^ttly rejects the idea, that by the "one 
mart" (of the State) should be mteaded the duke of Ch'ln himiself 
who was making a speech (the quotation constitutes the terminat¬ 
ing part of this speech), thus foliowing, consciously or unconsciously, 
the inteipreiation of the Old Tcjst-school, The question turns on 
the following stoiy: In 637 B.C. duke Mu of Ch'iu, against the 
advice of his counsellors, wanted to annex the state of Chihig. 
He sent ait army under three generals, which destroyed Hua, a 
place on the frontiers of Chin. DtUce Hsiang of Oun, enraged at 
this, despatched his soldiers against Ch'in^s army, and routed it 
completely at Hsiao. 'Hie three generals were taken ptisonets, 
but afterwards sent back to Ch'in. Tliree years latw, iu 634 B.C., 
Ch'in got the c^portunity to av'cnge its disgrace, and inflictcd a 
crushing defeat on Chiii. The Sku eAing has now' preserved as its 
List chapter a speecti by this duke Mu of Ch'iiu On what occasion 
w'as il ddivenwl ? According to the Old Text-school it was wlien 
the duke met the returned three generals of lus annJhUated umiv 
in 627 B.C. {so in the Tso cJiMnn, duke Hsi 53d year). According to 
the New Text-scliool it was in 634 B.C. on the event of his vHctoiy' 
over Chin (so in thcSliiA cAi, M^moires Histodques, vol. 11. p. 44), 
when duke Mu erected a rnonumenl for the victims of Hsiao, and 
ended his harangue by saying that tlic blame tor the disgrace of 
627 B.C. was due to him, but lliat the glory now attained was 
also his Work. The chapter on Appellations of the Po hu t'ung 
devotes a paragraph to the institution of hegemons ^ jgg , The 
feudal lord was called hegemon when by his power and influence he 
was able to compel the other feudal lords to observe their dutlris 
towards the king, Tbeio had been, in succession, frve hegemons, 
hui the names given differ in the several traditions. Tlie case of 
duke Mu is dubious. The Po hu t'liug records an ouimjcratiau 
according to the serins ^ ^ i ‘’the five hegemons uf 
thn Sijring and Autumn", in which Mu is classed as a hegemon, 
and to support the statement our Shu eJung-poisage fe quotod- 
Taken as a general pitmouncemiini. as Legge's and Couvrvur’s 
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tiuAsIation »iggest, it winild thus bv nKioiuRgless. Tbif expres¬ 
sion — ^ "one njaij”, roorwjver, iB a well-knomi dcsignattotl 
u^ed by the king in ^leaking cf himself. It ocems e.g, in the 
ching (Lcgge, p. i^, 292}, the LU shth ch’un ch'iu (\ViUieim's 
traftsl.. p. tofi}, in the works of Mo tzQ (Y, I’, Md's ttans)., p. 96), 
and in the Lmh yti (Lcgge, p. 55t)< It b there used in sentences 
which have Uie character of a '‘scape*goai fornmla" (cl, Waley'* 
Analects, p- 231, note 5). The Pa hu t‘iing (in tlie same diap ter 
on explains the use of the appclUtton as due to the king's 
mtxlesty: he wishes to express the idea that liis ability stands 
only for that of one man. In any case, if tlu: quotation stunild 
have any sense in the context, it ought to be translatedt "The 
trouble and danger of the state were said to 
have arisen from [me,] the One Man' the giory 
and tranquillity of the state [may tiovr] also 
[be said] to have their cause in [my.] the One 
Man's felicity." 


5. Shu chtng, ch. ^ 1^: 

L*gge (p. 37); 

^Vlien he returned to the copitot, he want to the temfiie 
of the Cultivated ancestor. 

CauvTCur (p, iq): 

De retour (it la capitale), U entra dans le temple de 
I'Aieiit Parfait. 

K'ung An-kuo identifies mm i isu with WCR isU 

iShang shu ehu shm. ch. 2, foL tob), whkb occurs twice in the same 
chapter of tiie bhu chtng (Legge, p. 32 and 41). Legge, adopting 
K'ung's identiheation, translates w^ tau by "Accomplidied Ances¬ 
tor" and i tsu by ''Cultivated Ancestor", He mentions the dif¬ 
ferent opinifms of the Chinese scholars about what may be meant 
by w6n tsti (notes on p. 33, cf. abo Hist. voL I, p. 56, note 4), 
expressing bis sympathy for the theory that "by this ancestor 
must be Intended the tndivtdiial to whom Yaou traced his 
possession of the throne,—^perhaps Hwang-tc/* When we look 
up the Shih ekt we find that the sentence is paraplirascd thus t 



ssstiiaiiJi (ch. 1, fol. 15a), translated by Qiavanne# a£ 
SOD retour, il $e rcndit aua temples de son grand-p^ et de 
son pire {Mem. Hist,, vot. I, p. fi^). Qiavaunes, reftiitiiig 

to the passage in the Shu ching ([bid,, n. j), points to liie clearer 
wording of the Shtfi chi which is also confirmed by a statement 
in the Wang ciuh of the Li chi ; Legge's tmnsl, 

in Sacred Books of the East, voL XXVU, p, 218: "he returned 
(to the capital), repaired (to the ancestral temple) and offered, ■,, 
[to] his (high) anoestoT,.., [andl his father"; Couvretir. Li M, 
vdI. L P- 278: "I>c retouj dans sa capitals, il visitait les taUettes 
de ses anc^tres et dc son pire"). Jfow the passages in the Shu 
thing with w^n tsu appear to occur m the Shi chi with win tsu 
retained (fol, 12b and 21a, M^. Hist. p. 56 and 80], so that the 
distinction unth i tsu (paraphrased as jgQ isu ni in the Shth 
chi) is clearly observed. In fact the passages with w£n tsu and 
that with i tsu (tsu ni) refer to different events, In the first case 
(the second passage with wfiit tsu is only a repetition of the first) 
it describes Shtin’s stkcrifice after he succeeded Yao as emperor, 
in the second case it describes Shun's sacrifice after his return from 
a tour of inspection. The Po hu t'urig in its chapter on Tours 
of Inspection ^ quotes the Situ ching-posaage as a pitwf for 
its theory that the king before Ins depart urc ^ould announce it to 
Heaven and take leave from bis decea.<fed fure-fathers in the ances¬ 
tral temple, und when he returns should present himself again 
in the ancestral temple. Tliis quotation has tsu ni, as it also 
occurs in the Stiih chi. The same happens in another chapter (on 
the Three Hosts ), but this chapter contains also the quo¬ 

tation ill the Shu ching-version, with i tsu in stead of tsu ni. It 
is evident that this is a "slip". The context offers, a ftirther proof. 
First it Is said tliat "when tlie king is about to go out he bids leave 
before the sliritte of his deceased father; when he returns he pro* 
ceeds to the shriites of bis [first] aJiccstor and his deceased lather 
tsw «i", using as proof the quotalion from the Wang chih ''when 
the king is about to set out {on a tour of inspedion] he offers *.,. 
the fs'cKhsacHfice to the shrine of his dcccascdi father hi" [Lj du, 
I.C.J. Tlren it proceeds; “Why [is it] only [said that lie] visits 
his father's shrine ? The taking of leave begins with the lower 
[-placed ancfcstor. Still] he does not dare to leave alone tJte com¬ 
mand of the exalted [first ancestor. But it having already been 


said that] he has oame to hia htther’s shrhie rtt^, there is no objecttan 
not {to make mention of] his coming to the shrine of the [hint] 
ancestor ftu. Says the B^k of HLttory:’' {(cUd'k^ the Sliu ching^ 
quotation, but with j isu in stead of tsu ni), The meanizig be^ 
cbmra dearer when wv oampan it with Huang K'an'a (488—545) 
explanation in his Li chi i ahu (Vit han sAuk /ang chi i shu, ch. 
foX. 34a). According to him the taking of ieave begins with the 
lowi^, Le. the father's dirine, and ptoce^ through the other 
shrines until the first ancestor whose tablet is then taken aiong on 
the expedition. 11 the leave-taker should fiist go to the dirine of 
the lii^ ancestor and afterwards to that of his father, it wonld 
mean a negl^ of the exalted (first anc)estor)*s conunwd and an 
unreverentuil deed. At the retuni the procedure cak^ place in 
a reversed order. The tablet is first restored in the shrine of the 
first ancestor, and lastly tlw fuel of the return is aimounced before 
the shrine of the fathi». Thus the Shu diiug-i^tatioti stwmtd 
be translated; "On hia return [fro m his 10nr of in¬ 
spection Shnn] went to the shrine aof his first 
ancestor and his father”. The transktious given by 
Legge and Couvreur would have little sense in tlie context. 
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KNIGHTHOOD 

TRANSLiVTION OF THE CHAPTER SHIDO FROM 
SATTO SETSUDO'S SHIDO YORON 

BY F. VOS, Leiden 
INTRODITCTION 

Thp tcU of iJix in^Mflor WM begin by baireg 
A tAmitni And nuel by befog ■ 

(fT^m skr^i*u by VutQ KyfljA, 163^!— 

This papui intends to be a modest contribution to the know* 
ledge of the documents dealing with Bushidi (i) ■}. the oode of 
ethics or noblesse oblige of the Intfhi {samwrai, wairiors}. 

The first book written in a Western language on the subject of 
Buskidb was ''Bushido—The Soul of Japan'* by Nltobe luaaO 
(a)*). la the Just chapter of this vei^’ readable book Nitobe 
says; "Bushido, then, is the code of mofal principles which the 
knights werv required or instructed to obscrv'c. It is not a written 
code ^ at best it consists of a lew maitiTns handed down h;om mouth 
to mouth or coming from the pen of some well-lpiowa warrior or 
savant. More frequently it is a code unuttered and unwritten, 
possessing all the more the powerful sanction of veritable deed, 
and of a law written on the fleshly tablets uf the heart. It was 
founded not on the creation of one bruin, however able, or on the 
life of a liingle personage, Itowes'er renowned. It w^ an mgank 
growth of decades and centuriGs of military career *)/' As appears 
from tills statement Nitobe was ignorant of the fact that there have 

Tbfr ntkmbv^ botw«a brack^ls nrfer ti> tlm Uit ut cb4m:ton at die trod of 
tbif pApttr 

^ Vmt pubiiibed tu PbiliKlcfphMi in in 

hut bm twihbitMl Inba Gefmus, Cnch. Itaikfl, 

SjiaiUHh. Fmioh, MiumUn, And J^poDm Tbit boote KAd tbn nC 
HfATQ bkvir been Ibr m tirfM? ibti nu^i- pcpulir bbo^ <sn Ji^paD. 

Sll^bc, (f[>. dt. [tQih nrviwl mmk anltii^Qd Ntfw Vork mid 
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been wveral writei?—^phUoMiphers a4wi stfwtttraif—wbo laid dowa 
tilt! tfUtical prrccpu for bushi in ni'>r« or Jir&s voluminous Imoks, 
It is bat namnU that those books for the grealer part a{ipcared 
during the Tokug^aa^ftttat (3), 1603—1068, when the glorious 
acts of bravery, Jpyalty, and ae]{~$acrthce as well as the brutal 
deeds of tnaichery and cnielty whiclt had been perfonned during 
the preceding period of internal strife cotild be peacefully discus^ 
sed and mticized according to the then prevailing standards of 
morality. 

Most important among these books are: 

Shiifa (4), "KnighthDod", and Bufty^ Sh$gafttt (j), "The Lesser 
Learning of Military Teachings", by Yonuga Soho (6) (1622— 
1685)'): Bukun (8), "Mditaty PretX'pts”, by Kaihara Ekihen (9) 
(1630—Z714) •) Htt^akure (to), "Hidden Behind Ibu Leaves", 
of which the greater part is generally ascribed to Yamamoto 
Tsunctomo fit)'), a retainer of the House of Nabeshima (12] in 
the province of ffiztn (t3)'). 

Yamaga SokQ’s works arc, of course, imbued with the ideas of the 
Kngakaba (15) * *), wlwreas the spirit of Zert (16) is predaminaiil in 
Haga/tiirc. Other writers on BushidS may make other tlioughis 
their atarting-point, but all of them agree that loyalty, propriety, 
righteousness, honesty, simplicity, and benevolence sitould 
the principal characteristics of the bushi. 

Looking for Tnki^awa literature on tlie subject, the present 
writer came across the interesting hihliographicul list in Kawaito 
Shoao's (ty) valuable work Kokttmin Ddiaku Shinn (tS) *), where 
a treatise entitled Yoran (19), "Essay on the Essentials of 

Knighthood", is mentioned^ On futthcE inquiry this treatise, 
composed by Saito Setsuda (20) (1797—186$) appeared to lie 


9 t'utf Koyktni MAl»iilo[;hi 0), YiiiiiByi SofcS «ik 1 btf Bbitya Sti.ett^u CCuI< 
timil NLppou, VoJ, VJIJ, Nr 4, Ii«embsr jip. O;—Sj)- 

^ I'iit# O. GnJ, Kaifabni tUOken iLeiden pp 

9 D»Ce» uakaiywn , Uvn) 4t thn naa at the lyUi ml Uw b^iiuUne Oie 
iSth ceninry. 

VM* tiruia Tuiuitui (14). “ll«i{4fcar« SttiOiiiia’' pr Tbc Bouk vl tlib Wv> 
nor (Cttltuni Nippoa, Vol: Vlt, Jlr 3, jv'cFvtnitwr pp 33~S5) 

*) " ilu Sebuul Pt "Andciit LcKThixig'*- 11U* whucil r«J«t«ii Ne<»>Cciatti- 

cwiiism (thir t/Oicibi jibUMophy durum Uic biu) KMortod to lbs 

□rlginiil [cxUi dI Cuttip ri B n t uft tor it* itHpfmtljw. 

9 7th w»Bed nud cpiiugwl ndtUoiii, TtneyS (Sjt, pp. i®l— 
h CoiiJU£l»ti a'lKilar, eCucnliullaUat. aiul tnilituy txpril. lie bckMi|;nl Cq 
U io (itJ), Um Scbpol of Nw-Cunf uc tan tim . i'fir futbur deUiiii 
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of greaf importance for tlie study of Hmhid^. Itii contents s!idU’ 
dearly the hjglj demands Smt& mack upon the sainiirni ?vhOp 
according to him. should not be mere soldiers, but men of learning 
and culture as well O^^ing to lack of spajoe only n remlering of 
the last chapter, (21), "KnigMhood"\ could be giveu^ but 

even this short transbtion will suffice to make the Western reader 
acquainted with the extensive leuming and lofty ideals of iis 
author. 

In Kctnigi 9 {*± Saito Setsudo^) was bom as a son of a 
retainer of the T^^D^imyd {29) ^ in the Ec#o (j^l-man^n ol 
the rw-"clan'\ Already as a child he manifested a marked dispo¬ 
sition for learning and, on reaching the required age, he entered 
the Sh 6 k^tk& {33} where he studied under the famous Kqga Seiri 
(35) *J' At the age of twenty-four he was appointed a teacher in^ 
the school of the Todd^Daimyd in [he town of iater he hecame 
a tutor to the Daimyd^^ son which pu^tion he held for more than 
ten yaars. In the meantime he often visiled Edtt^ had intercourse 
with famous scholars thcrep enlarged his knowledge, and became a 
prominent figure in the learned world of his time. In t 

{= 184^3 he w'as appointed a :sdi(xil-iuspector and as such he presided 
over the educational admiuLitralion of literary and military arts. 
On the one hand he established school regulations^ selected stu¬ 
dents, parthased books, and founded a libtary ; on the other lioud 
he attracced swordsmen and cultivated and cncotirogcd the fnili- 
tary arts. The ShdgimiU^ ofiered him a position as a govenonent- 
official which he declined out of loyalty to his lord. He died of an 
illness in Ket 6 1 (= 1865} ^J, He wrote nuuy books on Chinese 
classics^ strategy, and politics (among otliers a study rntitled 
Roshiya Gaiki (36)^ ”l/ni>ffidal Records relating to Russia^'|> 

The Skidd Ydr^m consists of six chapters, vix. i. Gen^i (J7)p 


™ Sis Ue4 

o Idi JitenLfj tiaJiira Tvkkim |i6) mut\ Sctiuda^ tiU nmmv ^ttar 

Oilce Sflttti-e irjl l]i« pijttkumrw pw BuuAtl S^ami fall 
] rhii TtVtfa-iSBfe thtr r^dipiyj^ of Tim (3^) In thn provim of Jw |aij 
J A iamDiift [fcKool in fSn aE i flgd by tliC Ruveftiisiiot jmjd plACAt unUar ftic 

Thh Ht tht 

Obtirely dimUd fttemg the liiiet oi H^a^ConfutkitlHia. 

pndetfciT oi ChioRR lilwBture at tba SM*wA3, auftior ot 
•evtrU poUucjiJ «bidlb 

1 bUifrapby Iwirfr bfcn (ram wcUOtoown ™fkii 

^ Jisk9. 
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“Aaceftainlng thf Nature of ; 3. Shi fa [38}. "Tlie 

Manners and Ciiitoms of tlie S&mwai" ; .3. Shiki (39]. ''MarUatl 
Spirit"; 4< Shisftsu (40), "The Loyalty of the 5, Sbiskm 

(41), "The Heart of the Samurai" ; 6. Skidd {21"Knighthood”. 
The fast chapter is the logical result of the ideas developed in the 
five pteceding chapters and may be considered to coniain the gist 
of Sdtfi's teadiings. 


TR.VNSLATION») 

KNICttTMOOD 

Although a sautorai should in governing himself and. in governing 
others fii^t of sU) regulate his heart, tie may not do that with selfish* * 
ness and should observe naught but his moiul sense. Moral sense 
is inherent in the hearts of all men.—it is human nature. As to 
human nature* though it is said tliat nobody is had and all men 
are good, those people are many who—^being shrouded by the 
selfishness of human dcsires-^^rc biuided. Among the men called 
good, people [whose miuds] are not [entirely] clouded do exist* 
but [their minds] are enlightened in some respects and clouded 
in others; men [whose minds are enUghtened] like the cloudless 
sky do not exist outside the Sages*), 

Only the Sages are fully conscious of the moral sense [inlierent 
in their hearts] ; their demeanour and their words have become 
the [Riglit] Way [of Conduct] (mtcAi (43)) and the teadiings which 
are to be preserved by the successive generations. Now, even the 
Way of the Sages is not a thing lacking in the hearts of [other] 
men, only, there in a difference between partial and complete 
[realkation of it]. Although—hrom the sclfiiih and nanow point 
of view of the common run of men—there may even be teachings 
w’hich seem stupid, fouc Ehonkl] consider this one*® own fault, 
profoundly believe in the Sages, reflect upon their Way and try to 
understand it well, extend it to the human relations of the present 
day, and search for the proper [concept] of righteousness ■ [such 
a behavuiiir] may, indeed, be called the true pursuit of learning. 

True chivalry as well may only be practLsed on the strength of 
this Way. Also in the soldierly families of recent times there 

Tha ts^mlaiiDO it bueit upon Uw Ivxtin thr ftjnfhtk fimtAo. ITiiiirai- 

htn U (tJj, TAkyO |ip 535—«o- 

*1 Th« (Conrucini, Mewemw^ momt. 
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existed of its own aecord a thing ollnl BushidA Although il 
is unknown who eslablishwl:[these moral precepts] *), they naturally 
came to be coitsistcni wth the Way in some respects ] in many 
cases, howev'er, selfishness and nanovr views were not avoicietl 
Citing one or two cases in point : ^sudi things like consideiing 
oj&i*rfl (4.1) ■) as loyalty and the support cf people fled from their 
country for political reasons as righteousness are both instances 
of what Musht £45] tenned "acts of righteousness which are not 
[really] righteous" *). A fact which has become extremely dis¬ 
gusting is tliat there were even cases in which murder and robbery 
were called the habits of the saHiurui. A SAmunii makes strength 
his principal aim, but. when he docs not make the Way of the 
Sages his starting-point, he nrny degenerate into a [mere] robber. 
On the other Iiand, even if one is loyal to one's cause and attaidies 
little imponance to death, there [may] be instances of failing in- 
courage and violating [the prindples of] righteousness; —never- 
tfaelcss the endeavours to understand the Way of the Sages and the 
having for the proper [concept] of righteoufmess may, indeed, be 
cahed true knighthood. 

[Already] before TdshogQ [48) mlcd the country, he considered 
it a deplorable bet that since [ihe times of) the Murvfnachi (50) 
SA^nnoij*] men's hearts were rude and that tlicre w'crc even 
many uistacioes of subjects killing Ihidr rulers and sons killing 
their fathers^). He attracted Ctinfudan scholars, promoted 
Icarnmg, and ordered the extensive printing of such books as 
Chinese classics and historical works, so that men might know Ltie 
Way. As he did these things on a large scale, many men bmous 
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for ihtir Jcaming wefe produced among the <Mtf va& 4 ala aird 
mini&ttirg of state as ^imong ih^ fmdaJ lords, and itltimately 

liiey fornusd this exceHent goramment. Compared with such 
uncultured periods as iJie Atummaehi Sh^guna^, there is a difler- 
ence as between day and nightn It no [longer] oecimk that [the 
country] enjoys peace at one time and is disturbed [by intemai 
strifej at anoihiir; as to [this bltsssing], {the present state of the 
oountiy] is as distant as heaven from earth from [oQiidttions under] 
the Murm$^hi {ShogunM} and the like {when the coimtiy] was 
constantly dblaibed [by civil wais] and, being misgo\* *cmcdj went 
to ruin- (The present generation] vrill appreciate [he efhcacy of 
culture and icaming. 

Now, even under the i\tur&ma^$i Sh&gHHAi^ there were men like 
Hosokawa Yoriynki (51) ■} and lm»gaw-i Sadayo (55J *) who are 
[generallyj called meritorious, humane, and good. These men 
were not tlUterate, but, as it is disgusting even to speak ol people 
who have served under the Mutomacki iSA^gun^], I will leave 
them out of considemtion for the present. In preference to them 
lieutenant-general Kusunoki and Bingo no Saburo (60) *J who 
served tlic Empeixir of the jegitinude line •) and e?ced!ed all genera¬ 
tions m pure lo^'aJty and lofty piindples may be called men fro- 
heient both in literature and mditary arts. Bingo no Saburd, 
though bom amidst warfare, was fond of studying; even in the 


TbicubM TtAtffsizun 4 Qd ^eo^rmi k4 aanoMni ^ropo^tti 
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considered the legitinute (rnc. 
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two lines of poetiy which he car^’cd in a chcfr|‘-tree one can oliserve 
his ability in Chinese [composition] Even in itic injimctions 
thai Lord KnsnnoJd. at the moment of his death, laid upon hu 
son Masatsnnt {64) ■) he Susans to have said that jMasaisura] shonld 
be ineneasingiy diligent in the piusnit of his studies. 

Although the loyalty of such men as Tainan (65) »}, ShBnan (fi4j| 
arid Bingo no Sabmn of the military class, the ihanagim (67)») 
Fu|ifusa* *) and the (69) ’] Kitabatake*] of the Court nobility 

is said to iiave sprung fiiiin their very nature, tljoir clear under¬ 
standing of moiti] obligntJons and their abstinence from deploTabte 
[acts] may be accredited to learning. As to the hernt» of later 
times, there were—to begin with Shingen *) and Kenshin 
some men gifted with literary talents, but the only [cKponents] of 
what IS called jitsngaktt (7*] u) were Lord Toshiic") of Kaga (ySj”) 
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and the (79) Katd^. As their aebievcments belong 

to tlmt [turbulent] age, tluiy have not bwn extensiveiy studied, 
but those of the known facts which have been put on recoid will 
by ^ surpass [the learning trfl the present scholars. Concerning 
the two generals*') the Resso ScisfAi [63)') said that they were an 
omen of the cuming development of dvUization. Truly they 
would [pro've toj be ! 

[n modem times the learning of the mmurai is based upon the 
precepts bcr[ucathed bj' TdstibgQ •); in antUjiiity [the saitjurj;*] 
would—like Emperor Dsasagi (88) Nintoku Tennfl (89) *)) and 
Prince Uji no Waki*iiatsukio (90) 'j—hAve set their hearts upon 
realism. During the Imperial rdgns of the Middle Ages such m^jn 
as Emperor Trnchi (93) *| and the ruUdstera Katnatait*) and Mldii- 
KonL- alsn obtained success by [practising] realism, but—for the 
rest—ndeis as well as subjects strenuously followed the gorgeous 
customs of Zui (98) and T& (99} even in dress, bead-gear, and 
government institutions they [slavishly] imitated the enstoms of 
Ti. Although etiquette, music, and arts ^veFe refined, they were 
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nothing but us«{csa in»tjtitt>fins and m^n who {iructi^ the true 
Way of thii Sage$ were not ?o be found. Jt was tike the 
’'buying a chest and Tetuming a jewer'i) and it i$ nut worth 
speaking of. If Uh* nten of tbose times] really wanted to study 
the Way uf the 5 ages. the {Chinese] classics would have served the 
puqMiBe. It would not have been necessary to appuint k£tit 6 shi 
(103) *) or the like. They studied to no purpose the corrupt prac¬ 
tices of a degenerate age of a foreign country, they parted iviih 
the simple customs of our Empire; besides they made [the study 
of] the cenupassionate and gentle Buddhism their principal aim 
and disturbed the laws and regulatioDS of their rulers, so that they 
were given to effeminate ways and caused the weakeiung of the 
Imperial Family. Learning does not consist in imitatijig the 
customs of rc, but in studying the Way of China, But for the 
studying of this Way [by our ancestors] the Way of the Chinese 
Sages w^ld not liave been sul^tituied for the Ancestral W^y of 
our Great Country. The moral principles of our lughlv venerated 
ancestors excelled {those of] the Chinese Sages, but, as there did 
not exist any books at that time, they have not been Imtided dwwti 
in detail. 

When the Way of the Sages was introduced at the Court of 
Yamato (104). Emperor Set (105) (= Ofin TeuniJ {106) *) con^ 
dercd it good in his heart and for tltat reason he made even his 
childreu study it. Emperor Osasagj succeedicd him to the throne 
a^, un worried by the lamentable condition of bis palace, he made 
his people prosperous by exempting them from taxation for some 
year* •]. Decause of this deed he is [truly] worthy of his posthu¬ 
mous title ^ittUoku (to benevolence*virtue^ ^\'hE1l FrisGc Uji 
yielded tlie Imperial throne to his cider brother, the latter refused; 
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therefore' [Prince Ujt] ' shortened hi5 life"' and [thu$J m^efe his 
elder brother succeed as Empecc^r ^). This [unseihsh and noble] 
act excelled even [the glorious deeds of] lailiakn (tojJ and 
HaJcti 4 (ip8) *j. In ihetr ability in warfare *J as v.-ell os in their 
[methods of] go^T^mment [these Emperors and Princts] followed 
the Way of the Sages: this may. indeed^ be called true learmng. 
Although [institutions] like [those of] the Middle Ag^ resembled 
civiliKation^ they were iUusk'fi dvilimton and had nothing to do 
with rrof dviliratioii. Neviertheless, Arai Koknsriri [rio)^) wfll 
—not in accordance witli tiis [otiierwise] great wisdom and exten¬ 
sive knoftvledga—propiably have approved of the cnsloms In Ky 5 i^ 
in his time {whkh were a ifumvol of ihe diam dviluEatkm of the 
Middle Ages]. It was a mbtake*catiscd by being unable rt> under¬ 
stand the nucleus of things that in Im enthusiasm for ancient 
prsictices and usages he even w^ted to extend those tmtituiions 
to the Kani 6 (nil*). 

Even in his instructions given on his death-bed TSshogd empiia* 
tically cautioned against the imitation of (the manncrsl of the 
Court nability by the military class. Now, Lord YDtoku (ii2) *). 
beginning his [benevolent] reign, ignored and rejected the measures 
advised by Haknseki, restored the thne-hononred fcostoms] of our 
ancestors, cncmiraged literary and militar)^ arts, and preserved 
the rfgi;ibitions of Xo-sliiSgflr Tills la a blessing t 
As to the tegidations of Tdshflgii* the fust one Laid tlowTi in the 
Biikff-shokiUio says that one should study the Way of Literaiy 

Tiif H H- tnmmbcrJjiiij. -cp clt„ pp. ajj—ijii; VV G Aaloii, up cit., 
P 
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and Military Arts. WcD then, this \Vay, (^omprisiDg twi) things, 
is one thing, being one thing, it eontpiises tnHi things. Being 
versed in tniUtaiy arts one should put into opemtion one's scho* * 
lar]y virtues, being vetsed in literary arts one sliould achieve mili¬ 
tary exploits. If Utcraiy men are gh'oi to literary pursuits [to 
the nsglcct ol military disctplinc], it is because they fio not under’ 
stand the literature that perv'ades the universe ; if militaiy men 
are engrossed tn military achievements [neglecting Utetaxy stu- 
dies^. they—being ol superhuman courage—do not understand 
the military glory of ttot-killmg. Ndtlier of these [one-sided] 
attitudes may be called the true Way of Literary and Military 
Arts, This true Way is like the two wheels of carriages and the 
two wings of birds:—^if one of them is reraoi’ed, they will not be 
able to ride or to fly. Although Kflso (115) of ihc Kan (it 6) 
[Dynasty] was a ruler who disliked Coafudanisin, he submitted 
himseJi to the words of Kiku-ka (117J *), followed the advice of 
Shukuson and did not gcfvcm his land on horseback. The 
ufu (119) *) Oda •), though bring a fearle^ general, dizected Yoshia- 
ki's attention to studies and. taking a fancj’ to the gasan (123) 'J 
composed by Itiaba ittetsu (124}*), he did not kill him. Such 
acts [do] not [show much of| realiam, but the utidrretanding of 
the irresistibility of literary arts may be called a real endowment 
of [true] heroes. 

tilt bew amj ^-hir of tbiQiti. 
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*} » AiaiUhL{£A Vomlumkt (rim) inyj-iml iMSi nuU kit .4«Aj4ud 
NwAt') (fulml from Xo Ji^7[|L 

^ A acQtmuot m ponu ^ilt^ mt a paxutiag id [trmlK lyf it. 

U55*—* genenJ whu iannc<l umJer VobimM 4 £A Tit* Utlcr, Uiititiil- 
Itietm-d. to k\}\ Uim Lr <||d cot do out of mlEnirAlloLd tor him 

IcJiriiin^. 
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11 without saying that a man like To^ogu becauise of liis 

being (gifted with] talents and ^nrtnc that snrpaased all ages, soon 
recognized the value of sdtolarly men. That he—even before 
the swords were sheathed—propagated education ihroughont the 
country was only natnral. But men of a country at war have 
experienced ail kinds of hardships^ ha\'e become acquainted with 
the natural features of several prownces, have disciplined their 
miudSt and have become familiar with human psychology, an 
that they nill be experts in political economy, even if their scho¬ 
larly attainments are snperhtnaJ. In the same way, men that 
have been bom in [times of] long-continued peace kad an easy 
life,—not having crossed the borders of their provinces — >they 
are stubborn and shon-sigfated, Ihdr ears do nut hear, their ey« 
do not see.—^having studied books—they do not understand things, 
so that they—merdy thinking that conditions will always remain 
the same—will continue [their happy-go-lucky life] without under¬ 
standing the decay of customs and the collapse of politual affairs. 
Is not this a dangerous thing ? 

The carpenter uses a foot-measure when birilding [our] room, 
the physician uses therapeutics when curing [our] diseases. Why 
should there not be a method lor a samutai la governing tumseU 
and In governing others ? 

The study and application of literary and military arts—having 
made the Way of the Sages one's starting-point—is, indeed, the 
eternal Way [to he followed]. 


1 myself composed and completed this book. 


vlflira-yoHo' *] 
itu^ashi wo hiku mo 
Momiiofit »w 
Mickf wa hitoi ni 
T^ukoK i& namt 


Even if one dtea 
[Examples horn] antiquity, 

These only tell [us] that 
The Way of the Warrior 
Has consisted in untight but valour. 


■) III piTlkilW l 4 yjt «UUfntciit iu itu tbv IVfkid 

0f ihc WiMTrag Pticru'lia*i# (4490—wlmii hy ciwi) 

«nri. 

f] ttmn lilw Uw# oJ tins 

TbI* TTOiil Hm* hmI ^kem i nn u fat i pti , It U • pmAdr^-Atjiihbfi 
uwtl wtUi (to dmwj i r litt^ tjKzufiiltot] ol tim fimt two ?to« wotild l» *’‘aven 
(f 0 tw dram [wfakh Trmto^j 013* d lira wing] » how of 
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I^okajifi 

Fumno no mieki tea 
7 'SAtredo 

Ftminarashitf ye 
Ketfta ariseba 


Although the way of the held of Ftftit 
In IsoHdkanti *) 

Is Ear amy. 

Tread 11 level 
Whenever yott can I 


In the ninth month (KagarwAi') of the Year of the Cock 
of the Temp^-era (= rS37)* 

Sketched by Saltd Stasanod horn Afu4su (iai6} ■), 


Fmnt ti« to In tl»{liatvint of Vgawit Is tho provOuie pj 

One* there exftttd * Shinto ihiliie aunod m rwhiiv St ih*t ptiiee (d- 

K- HIdriu, Wflrtcrbncb iw sltiipsiiucheD Linlrtaajsmlwiiy KoUtuhA, HsribuTf 
«9»J, «ub /jonMAoisf) Tbs« t* n jfiAy upon wonJi hen, «• /niw Piey meoit 
okii 

^ Lit w|si «4 ibm wulil bn ieftfurc. Xhn ot lbs ppoisi ii i ikltL^ktiiEh 

th« Tnluiit dmU rad bent^lsst fecU of thn tam oi YrnmM^ (dd b^vB 

1 m luf^f AfQ, one ohiauta Utidy thrai At frwr vpvatpmltf. 

AnaUm I4 ui lacwt tuxd« cf fown of Tiv. 



mmmyk »]■ 
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WESTERN IiVFLUENCE ON JAPANESE PAINTING 
BY C. C. KRIEGER, 


Several years before the dictator 04 a l^obutmgat maybe less 
by oon\'iction thati for political realms, became the patron of 
the Christian prosclytism. the arri't'aJ ol Porttigui'se navigators 
and adventurers caused echos of Western chdluation to be heoid 
in the Southern harbours of Japan. These cdios, though less 
intense than the sound of atom bombs burled also at southern 
harbours about four centuries later, were no less important from 
a historical point of view. The sound of the atom bombs meant 
the termination of the tense expectation of the whole of the 
Japanese nation, engendered by a doctrine preached by irrei- 
ponsible leaders, that the descendants of the goddess Amatemsu 
were bound to fulfil a mission, not only to their own nation, but 
to all ^Vsia and even to the whole world, Tliey brought the 
Japanese to a halt and changed most tragically and revolutionarily 
the course of history as outiined by their leaders. The echos of 
the ifith century, brought about by tlic fire arms which then were 
used for the first time enabled Japan to regulate her own destiny 
and to avoid the interference of outsidets. 

The first Portuguese adventurers Fentao Mendcs Pinto, Diego 
Zmmoto and Chnstophore Borellt, w'hose ship drifted in a galCi 
landed in about 154^ from a Chinese piiatestiip on the island of 
Tanegashtma. It was not their lawny faces with their hooked 
noses, i.nd their long black beards, nor was it the strange stories 
they could te]J, that took tlje fancy of the Japanese, but what 
keenly interested them were the ob|ects which they produced. 
Among them there was some hing "straight, heavy and hollow. 
One end was closed and near it was a small hole, in w‘hidi some 
mysterious powder liad to be ignited- At the otlicx end a round 
piece of lead was inserted. As soon as the p<md«r had been ignited 
the lead escaped and hit anything in its path. With the firing a 
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flame was observed resembling ligtilnitig, and a noise was Iward 
as of thunder, so that the spectators covered their ears with their 
hands.'^ The ftre-artns whidh were thus introduced lo the Japane^ 
and which Jottg afterwards were called Tetugashima, ^vere very 
soon raanulactured La Japan and employed. They were the cause 
of the revival of the dream of J7nl^£Aj', (successor of Nobttttaga}, 
to conquer Korca^ which originated a dream with Empniss JiftgS. 
Although tha new arms played an important part in the internal 
difficulties of the shogunate, this dream ended tn disillusion. 
Although the flrc-antis made no ruvolutionaiy changes in the 
international position of Japan, they considerably increased her 
ability to defend the archipelago against any aggression front 
t he Weston nations. They enabled Japan to develop peacefully 
during a period of two and a half centuries i^od to arm herself 
against a cultural blow from the West which came in the middle 
of the igtii century. 

At first they were treated with great consideration hy Oda 
Nohunaga and in many ways supported in order to spite the 
Buddhistic priests. But later, through fear of their political and 
mtUlarj' power, the Ntmiian. or ’'southern horborians", and later 
the Spiniards were suppressed and driven out of the country 
by the first Tohugawa-shugutLS, who feared the ever increasing 
numbers of Christians and Christian landlords. In 1638, at a 
moment when the widest hozinon opened up to Japan and sJjc 
was about to be shown the expetimenia] method of scientifle; 
research and lo become acquainted with Capemkus' theories 
regarding the Urtiverse, Harvey’s dnntlation of the blood and the 
original ideas about electricity introdiiced by Gtibort, the door was 
closed to all western influence (suiftoittf). During the Forit^ese 
penetration Japan only welcom^ inventions within the sphere of 
science, such os. shipbuilding, strategy, the art of fortificattim 
and navigation. She was unwilling and unprepared lo accept 
the great bfessiugs which Europe could have offered. Kever- 
thclesa, beliittd the mask of indiflcrence there grew during 
siy years a striti^ and independent race, capable and prepared 
to meet any aggression. The conunuuicalions with tius West 
were, however, not broken. Driven by curiority. omj of the mast 
marked features of the Japanese, and led by an intuitiun, that 
it might be of the highest importance to keep pace with tlie 
developinents in political and cultural events among the western 



thi- ^ihojuii A-fWrVit* madu Sfimo concessknw and alln^ird 
thi: Dutch to ^lay on the island of Deshimit^ m that Japan cmild 
benefit hy aJl thjt the K6tiiD {Caroly chaps) had to offer iti 
spiritual ntnl materml matters. 

As a result of the even increasing reactionary politics of the 
TokugasMi shoguns^ the efforts of Lusitania's traders and niissio- 
naries to bring Western civiLi^^tiE1l1 lo Japan failed However 
the cultural iniliience of tin* West during the scH:alIed Kunsian- 
ceniur^'' (1542—164I0) reached further than thh slioii era of 
Japane^ history would suggest* as in aU da&ses of the Japanese 
<!otiitiiunity and throughout her entire civilization, though therie 
ivas no need of a specuhttive pliUoaophk system, there fe!t 
a slrong desire for Western knowledge- Japano^ aspirations 
reached mudi further than the desire for potatoes and tobacco 
(introduced at about iboo); they showed thraiiselves keenly 
mteresh?d m clocks, gIob*!a, charts^ telescopes, mui^icaJ instruments^ 
mtfdkinc^ and botany^ and one need not be surprised to find that 
the art of paiming, in a race whose art in general and the art of 
pain ling iii particular liarf readiM such a high pitch, idiould in 
its products, style and methods share Sn thk intereiit. 

Tlie Western art of painting tniidi? fc!t in two wTtw and 
after a closer sindy of thal influence w'o must imt loose ^Ight of the 
fact lliat I lie art of painting formed a subfecl of study, 

not only from a point of view of technical execution and sityic 
hut that Hu* motives and subjects borrowed from the Western 
art also rcceiveij tlie greatest interest. 

Already during the if-century, the era between the arrival 
of the Portuguese and the SAimufcffrti-revolt, the Western ait of 
ftamting w^a.smuch pracrised by foliow^ers of the Christian religion, 
who w*ere instnicted by artiats among tlie Portuguese missiumtrled. 
llic Portuguese tlicmsoJves with all that -surrounded (hem and 
with wliat they bnongfsit fmm Europe, made a welcomG object for 
study, w^hile their method of working among other things u-as 
copied ill die already existing art of wall painting, which was 
encouragi-d by the Partiiguessc. Tlie artists of the Oiristkn 
seminary of Ari-t in Arsma and other monasteries in 

Ayits/i« were csjjeciiilly famous boili for Ibeic W^cstem European 
styk paint jug mostorH as. wvll ns lor their piiplb. The wallpaint- 
ings which adorned the Christ ion clmrdicA, were much praised 
by visit oh* who undcf^^tiriod the European frescos. It goes without 
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saying that these objects were exclusively of rrligio^ inspirarimi. 
It aiio stands to reason that the intcmis of [lie Japariese 
artists as a result of the enti-christiau edicts auti the expulsion 
of the Portuguese and tlie Spaniards, turned jls liack on European 
ait, although still an ixld artist here and thcite Icept tip the practise 
of the Iberian art, as £.1. Etnosaku rainafh), a Chniiian leader of 
the 5fo'Mafrara'’rcvo]t, who bo^N'ever later on wus allowed to prac- 
ttse Ills art uuder die personal protection of the UakwfH. He 
lielonged to a cirde of artists who exercised a cunijiletely Euro¬ 
pean style of painting. Canvases of his schoed have laxin fo und 
in the seminary of Ati-t in Hiiten anil Atwki mtar Ky^o. 
It included many good artists in riilcoJouta of whom the tvune^a, on 
acxxiunt of the persecution of the Christians, have been lost, 
Among the remaining canvases in Japan wc count among otlicrs 
the Fifteiui mysteries of the Holy Viigtn and tjje portrait of 
Francisciis Xavier, In the year rj^ a few copper engradngs 
More made in the monastery Ari-t. 

The creatioos of this school differ completety from the canyascs 
of Japanese masters on the ito^called iVmnfuifi (Portuguese 

screens) made in Kyiio and Sakai, and belonging to the collection 
Jktnaga at Osaka. They have bi^en painted in purely Japanese 
style by maslers belonging to the A'un^schooS, and such expres¬ 
sive colours ha\'c been used as lapis lazuli, malacitite, gold leaf 
etc. that the representations remind ua of “copies of tapeslr>'“ J), 
Tliey show the welcome ^ven to Portugu^ caracks in a har¬ 
bour of southern Japan, or in mure instance giM* an insight into 
mercantile life. Atthnugh the haus» on such i^am(ntm*setti£t\s 
have been painted in a somewliat fantastical way. according to 
Chinese style, the apparel of the Europeans, their ships, animals, 
etc, have been minutely represetited. One of the outstanding 
features of these six-boaidcd screens is, that a Dnistion church 
Is always pictured in it. Only one of ilic iifurcnamed screens has 
been signed t iCani^ Naiz^n, The British ,Mu>£um olso' 
one sudi screen, representing tlie welcoming of a Portuguese ship 
by Jesnil priests, while the Kinfo tiitxunm OUuki Bansui 

declares that fiasekura and envoys uf Daltf Masgintfti^, 

daimyS of Sendai, who travelled to Rome via AkJcico and S|»auv in 
1613, carried among oiher things a l\!ambanA>yH)u as a present 
to the Pope. Alter an absence til eight years they returned to 

'“} Jvjvm A Short Cultursl p. $0^ tijr O# U. 
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Japan, briiigiitg portraits ol Pope Paoto V imd vt themtscivi^’ 
These oil-co!ours me preserved tip to this day by the Dai^-Uzmly. 

After the death of Emosui^ the oilcolours disappeared, to which 
contributed the probibitioit to export Japanese drawings or to 
import westera repreiJcntatiotiSp a prohibit loo which touched the 
Christian religion only in the slightest degree. The first revival of 
the interest in Western art may bo noticed during the reign of the 
more enlightened shogun Ti>kugau^ y^}^o 

came to the throne in 1716. To this faiweing shfi^im we owv it 
that Western science was again tolerated, this time in coJ la bora- 
lion with the Dutch at 

The Yog^ii or Weatem lienee as it was practised by the Portu¬ 
guese found a succei^sor in the Ritng4iku or Dutch science, w'hicli 
was to be brought to perfection by an illustrious circle of scientists, 
the Through the persuasiaii of the court-astronomtT 

Jdu^pnm Nai^r^^ who had been commissioned by Yoshimtinc to 
revise the calendar, in 1720 he lifted the so-caUixi "'ban on books" 
^which had been issued in 1630—only an condition however, tliat 
the imported literature should not contain any heresy. By the 
lifting ol the ban only works on science, translntcd by missionaries 
into Chinese and imported from Gilua by the intervention of Cliinesc 
settlers in Nagasaki» were admitted, ^^ery soon however a direct 
infiitnition of Dutch literature ivas started via D^him^. At first 
thi^ books^ which belonged to the irtanyuiikncuvn objects imported 
by the Dutch, were cjitnisted to official interpreters on tltc 
island of but gradually they reached the scientists of 

clifferent departments, who orJy with tlie a^stance of an inter¬ 
preter, could take in their contents. The rage for Weslcm 
civilization became so great tiowever, that several sejentigts biSgan 
(o apply themsek'^ to the study of the Dutch language, in 
order to enable them to become acquainted with the contents 
of the Dutch scientific works. Tlianks to the^ scientists, 
who kindled the flame of Wcstmi dviluation, and to the 
tenacious streak in the national chaiacter, Japan escaped the 
fate of Korea and Manchuria, whosa national ^irit became fos¬ 
silized and tom to pieces by Chinese philosophy and literature, 
by Chinese methods, and in sliott by Chinese spiritual and menU 
domination. 

A prominent place among tlit? was taken up in about 

177^ by the ^ienllitg I.^hikatra SMgiiA 
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rmeaga H(ahB cn Nafiagawa jQnan, who after liaviog studied the 
Dutch Jatiguage for seviuat yeais, wot able to give a imosla- 
tion of Kulratis* “Tafet aniUtmtW entUled "Omtula Hoiftd tu$etsu“ 
(lUuBtrated descriptifm of the interior of the tuiman body, as 
de«Tibed by the Dutch) of which the text was revised in 1774 
and published with the consent of the Itfmru, entitled 

'* Kaitai shinsha {New book on anatomy]". 

The kofo (Tlie beginning of Western civilka' 

tion) gives a description of the tenacious perseverance of the above 
mentioned scientists in the translation of the "Tafel Anatomia" 
and the way in which they achieved, it. "Tliey decided to reflect 
tagether on the meaning of the Dutch words and sentences in order 
to understand them better. And thus they started thdr task. 
The difficulties were thus, that in springdays they sat together till 
dusk, staring at the text without evert understandiiig sentences of 
only a few words. A small dictionary, provided by Ry^^v wits 
their only means of assistance. That which they did not under¬ 
stand was marked witli a cross or with an endosare. They called 
this Jfiirswitd fatttonji^). Some days they met six or seven times. 
Alter one year the work had made great strides and they had 
obtained a good knowledge of the Dutdi language. Towards the 
end they translated as much as ten sentences a day." It was 
not however in the department of medical sdence only that the 
R 4 tngaku-sh 4 t moved, they also practised mathematics, botany, 
astronomy, strategy, geography and cartography, and alno the 
iZnngnAM adapted the Dutch art of painting. 

Since the middle of the 17th century an art of painting had 
developed, which found its admirers especially among the lower 
classes of feudal Japan, who, not being able to pmehase the costly 
aristocraUc products of the Tosa- or Kand-school rigidly bound by 
tradition, began to take a fancy of representations of daily life. 
They became interested in an art which presented 1 true picture 
of morals and customs among the people of dayis bygone and 
of the present and even showed the fashion, of the day and of the 
>var, an art which had been given the name of the art of 

painting real life, of all phenomena in nature, history, religion and 
especially of the social and home life of the people. And to this 

') fCuCiutM, tbe Iron plate* ol the bit «n each nae of ths oiDath d 1 tbi; bona 
to which tliA niiii an t£it«oed. iv tbs ahape ot « cutIq with a cnw toi thfi ceatxa 
(ttaiaihoii jitmt guiten, p. 
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kaleidoscope of life bcJoogcii the Dutch ^shloiis^ which ejitered 
Japan \Ta De^khima in the middle of the 17th ceniury. The Portn- 
priests and their churches were to nuLkc place for IhitchmfEn 
and Dutch ships. In the middle of the tSth century appeared tn 
the streets of £frfo hiismess-signs for shops wiUi inscriptions such 
as '"European Make'\ "Jtisl bought at Nagasaki" or "Just 
received from Holland" with which the shops recoininiinded wans 
originating from the Netherlands. 

As for the scholar the study of the Dutch language meant tlie 
beginning of the blessings of modem dvilkation. Thus wns the 
repnsentHtion of the and of every thing conceming themp 

a compen^tjon to the curiosity and inquisitivetiess of the Iowtt 
classes, and Ih^ also become a satisfying obj^t to the f7ib>w 
masters^ who as a rule had origioatod from these classes. I^ter on 
the exotic landscape also became a favoiiritc theme of the Nag^aki 
artists. One important difference marks the exotic art of llie 
^fumririf-ceiitury. During this peritKl there was a ojnstanl 
contact with artists among the Portuguese misdm^aries^ who 
acted as instmetors to the Japanese pupils. During the lyth 
and ifith century these artists found no masters amung thn 
Dutch at D^shima, so that they were obliged to Icatn theory and 
style from Dutch books^ and from Dutch copies. As early us the 
fourth year of Voshinnuie's reign an illustrated work was publkhed^ 
entitled Ymjn^trn kokufimbiUsu Zusd^n (Iltustfaled Description 
of the Peoples of 42 Countries}, compiled by NnhiAama 
i t was an enlarged edition of a Nagasaki publication of 1647 enlilkd 
Bunkoku /fcn (Illnstnit^ Description of many Peoples), In 
the family-archiVTs o| Ihe author of Shinnm Yogjiku ftr^ipy 6 
fRerised chrotiologtcd Tables of the Yogakn). OUuki Sh^ji, iv^ 
found iin entitled WnjUitf koku jirnkuisu ttistisa 

w*hich has been marked: "TIlc copy of this dra^ving composed by 
Baiun Kyariff (g.c. mshik^wa J&kan) is a work of the Kdmfi. 
It originated from China. Among the 41 drawings there is a 
g*e, a Patagonian, A Japanese added to these drawings 
a Chinese from the 3 /iwg-period and on^ from the r^Vperiod 
and thus 42 nations had licen aketchtd (according to Boxer in 
Jan Coftipagmc m Japan'' —- a man and a wimian of each country)* 
Die dmwngi arc exactly like those of the edition of 1647. ^ 
Dutchman however wears a t 60 Ci apparel and has prcsimiabJy 
been drawTi from life. 11 lim theme, which reached Ja|Kin by 
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You Jfl nl bi^kii jimlnatiiii Ilinct^tl. l|lUriitT3:tK!l 
iVfcri^iiinti lif tho 4M CVutifrif^, 

CoUrttKifi tkcDJca, ChcLkj^- 








KAlCi^it t^utchfitan 111 l)r«|iiEtni3 S^iirvuyimc tHe B^v 
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aji indirect route, 0m of the tirsL examples foilowm^ 

rhe Kuristan-ct^ntnry, other examples were soon ta follow. In 
172^ some Dutch paintingsi were bought by Yenhimu^u injid in 
1733 twOj belonging to the scKcallnl "great present' \ were dis- 
qualificcJ ant] remamed han ging in die settlcfnenL Hencieforth 
paintings and drawings w^ece legnlarly imported, on one occMkirt 
a hundred of them. An etching by Vbschcr after a painting of 
Bolsward Count ryfair has been preserved as a very predons 
document. Everyone of these pieces has served as a copy* boili 
from a technical point of view and frura th-:; point ut view of its 
repiesenialion. But the Dutch ihemsctves, as w^elt as their 
surroundings on the island of Deshima, provided the best copies^ 
and their ships played a prominent poutt. 

Wc can divide the artists, who applied themselves to depicting 
Dutch subjects or the painting according to Dutch methfKls, into 
two schools: first the Afug^isu^t-schoul and seetmdly that ol £rfc>. 
To the A^tfgfflsaAr-school belonged a particular group, the artists 
who preferred to apply thetnseives to ihe making of 
tho^ arc the -printed and edited woodcutis repre^ting 

DuEchmen* dunese and afteru-ard.- Russians, Americans, l£iighsli* 
French: and Prussians, air well as ihe animals and objixts they had 
brought with them, such as elepfiants, ostriches^ etc. A very able 
artist of the iVugiuwAj-sdiooI was Ki/a Gttiki, who preferred to 
paint priests of the Obnku-^sccl^ His portrails are more in Chinese 
than in EuropeoQ style. Vet one discovers in his wrirbs traces of 
European ways of siding and to a certain degree the application 
of European colours. He worked in the same era as Iknihan 
SahufQza and his disciple ,¥^mivs of whom only the names 

are kn owa^ since I heir w^orks havT disappeari^d (AU^u rr^t-pcriod^ 
T655“ifi57)^ In the year 1645 ^ Chinese priest entered Japan. 
He was a farnous artist and from his school came two famous 
Japanese 4Ulists* Waian^b^ Shm^i and Kmtatfium Jakmfn. 
There is a great simihmty Iwtween the works of Wdianiibe and 
those of Shus^ki and K(ta GcnAi. They both painted among other 
thipgs the portrait of Ingen, the celebrated highpriest of the 
sect. A raki Genki^i too (t 1799) has left litUe w ork behind. One cjf 
Ws creations, a kakemono, represmting the fore part of Eho 
deck of 4 Dutch ship with a few sailors, is among the collec¬ 
tion lA^mga. Hia adopted son GenyQ and the artists 
and /s^xo^i yArAi were amohg his disciples. There b only 
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one woik by GtnyO kiio^m; 'The playing qf a set of go in a yavi- 
lion by the vateraide". Ara^i Yfgm was the only otw who 
preferred to use o[te. The greater part of the {•sinttiig? of the 
^ligasaM school Mi'as executed acconling to Japanese methods, 
usang Japanese brushes and paints, but more or less in Euiopean 
style. The only ones who produced serious tvork in a true European 
style w»c Ar^i Yigtn and trit*asiip fiAaekl 
One of the artists, whose wruks were known in Holland, was 
Kaxtiira Keiga, it was he. who made sciTiml drawings for the 
monumental work of Von Siebold '‘Niiiptui'* and especially for 
the Flora Japonica and the Fauna Japotitca. In addition he 
drew a portrait of Doeff, and he was tlie ftrsi Japanese artist, who 
had the opportunity to paint a European woman fitun life 
She was the wife of Chief Jau Cock Blomhoff, him. Tilia Bergsma 
She luid accompanied her husband to Japan and was forced to part 
from him and to leave for Holland by a returning ship. Ktign 
has painted se\'eral groups of the family Blomhoff, which have 
been preserved for later generations. Another of his productions 
of which some are known—one can be found in the Netherlands—, 
b the Great Party in the Chamber of the Chief of Dahima. On 
one of these canvases b found an inscription in poor Dutch, which 
r^r^' Phrtij in dc Kamer van het OpperhooM rijn te 

Deshima". All these paintings are hybrid in style. In a pleasingly 
c^ way the appard of the figures has been represented, and among 
t ese usually are found the Javanese housestoff. In a masterty 
way the features and the shape of the figures has been expressed* 
in one of the canvases, ceprcsenling the family Cock Blomkoff. in 
the posgeMion of the Imperial University at Tfikyfi. one rrads 
r ^ Oprechte aftekening s*an het Oppcrfaoofd 

Blomhoff. zija Vrouw en Kind, die in Ao. i8i8 hier aan- 
gekomen aijn*’. 


Tit eratdude to Caion, Kaempfer. Thnnberg* 

sing, von Stebold and others for descriptions of Etiropenn 
^pressions of the life of the Japanese, during the era from about 
, About the impressions, which Europeans made mi 

during that period, we were only informed during: 
tnc 1^1 decennaries by Feenstm Kuimr’s "Japan to de Buiten* 

% Boxer's "Jan Comittgrue in Japmi 
m 44« * ' ” these impressions were not only described 

cren works, but they also took shape in drawings of the 
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artists Uiing in The drawings or wood-ruts madie by 

them were ouUed :Va£asaA)-«. 

In these prints we see the Dntch depicted with all their good and 
nnt so good qualities and habits- Littio is knovmabout the authoi^, 
as their worhs were seldom initialled. They show us the Dtdch 
leaving their ships, moving through the streets of Nagasak*, in 
their homes on the island Deshima Full justice was dtme to 
their ships, their charts, their instmments and also their domestic 
animals and neither were animals, which they imparted (m order, 
forgotten. The way in which the man m the st-niet reacted to 
tlie existence and doings of the Kdmd shows very dearly the 
Jafiatiise sense of humour. Wv cannot tarty here mudi longer, 
hut will pay greater attention to the work dtme by Eiif artists under 
Western influence and the changes caused by it in their techdque. 
In order to form a better idea of the influence, which Western art 
exercised on that of Japan, it is esscntkl to understand the con¬ 
ventions by w'hidi the art of painting In the Far East has been 
tied throughaiit the ages. Fainting in China well as in Japan 
is much tied up with calligraphy, tn painting as well as in 
writing a brush was used and, to make a beautiful handwriting an 
absolute command of the brush, stich as no European artist ever 
will accomplish was neCcssarj', The Japanese artist docs not wart 
with light and shade as docs Lite European artist, but suggests 
the fundamental shape by the way in which he brings the unbroken 
line on to the canvas or paper. Knowing that every stroke of the 
brush leaves behind an ineflaccahte impression, the lino produced 
by the stroke oi the brush must reproduce all impressions demanded 
by the subject; outstanding and concise, broail and vibratiug, 
li^t and dark. The artist must be able to ruji the line from a 
thick mass to a mere hair's breadth, from the sharp angled to the 
streamlujed without a break. Bis lines show a rhythm, which has 
never been accomplished in European art. Light and shade in 
all realistic lines were absolutely unknown irt this art, and 
chiarosenro was not applied. The main point was accuracy 
of line, while excessive background and all exaggeration of detail 
was avoided. The main universally accepted principle in the 
theories of aesthetics of the Far East is rhythm, a theory based on 
the principle of This theory has been maintained throughout 
the ceaturi<£S. An imitation of nature or ‘'true to nature" which 
sat bfits Western art, is not appreedated by the orientals. To the 
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first iirtisls in whose \vork ut notice iLuropean influcucc, hdongs 
Oka^ura Masanolu (1690—1768], One recognises his Western 
style especially in Im trete and verdure. After him t^Aiyw 
masters foUowcd hU style (clearly this tendency was domonstiatcd 
in the work by Toyoharu). The perspective applied tg it is still 
in Japane^ st^de, but can dcady be distingoi^ed. l.aiidBcapes 
in particular weir suitable for that purpose. From his studio 
several celebrated wo«t-cut masters arose, c.g. Toyokuni, IjoloLsai, 
and Hiroshige. The last two especially have kept iip a kind of 
tradition of exotic painting in Japan. 

When the RaMgakmha also started to interest iheinselvL’s in 
this artj the posaibitity arose of iheoretjc contemplattom. Shiba 
KSkan is usually named as founder of the Western methods of 
paintings Yet he does not seem to have been the pionwr in this 
sphere and the daimyS 5atd^.cr Shdisn and his vassal OJamt Nitolaki 
should rather be mentioned as such. Very likely they owe 
their knowledge ot Western theories of painting to Hiraga (Jettnm, 
one of the most sJolIed RangitkittHii, who had mainly applied 
himself to nature'Study. but who also moved in other spheres. 

When he was 33 years old. Ifir.aga Gennai made up his mind 
to devote himself to science and begged hts master the dahnyd 
V'‘(fny(isu i\f aisudn 1 ra to consent. Th e latter granted h is reqiie.'jt on 
condition, that he would not serve another master. And lhu.s 
Hiraga Gftttuu became a riniH. Later on he exercised great iniiuence 
on Tanttma Mtd^dsuga. wlto thruughout the nominal reign of the 
,shpgnn Marw was in fact the man in power. He foUow'cd the 
advice of Getinai to snport as many Dntcii instruments as possible, 
HUcb as micrriecQpes, scisroographs, barometers, cameras, hydm- 
meters, etc. In the year *773 he was charged with the ins{}ection 
of the mines in the domain of the lord Satalu of the ji^jta-clan. and 
it was there that he met Otlaw BusuAf Ntudatiet vassal of the clan, 
lJuring his sofnUTn in dkifa. Gennai taught Odattc Busuke the 
theory of the Dutch art of painting, which fascinated him to sucii an 
extent, that he acoompanted to £do, where he remained for 

six years. After his return to Akila he appeared as iiistructor of 
hLs lord, A widespread study has been dedicated to these throe 
artiati by Hira/uku flyatmsai in f/ihon Yoga sMkS [Ttic Dawn 
of the Wcslcm Art of Paintittgji. Saiaie ShSsan has left a manus¬ 
cript on the art of painting, in which he criticlGes the old methfxlv 
and rvcninmends the new Western technique, in particnlar per- 
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spcclive, $huduw, cliianiAcuro, and dtptli, Iq It he enonieeiitcB 
35 cabins among v hid) are indigo. Pm^n blue, etc., and he also 
mentions gum-arabic. In this iiuiiiuscript several drawings have 
Ifcen iDdiided, acnang which there are projections ol a cone, a 
grinding staircase, etc. as wgH as dia^-ings in explanation of 
perspective. This manuscript shows that during this period no 
oil paint 5 were imported and that colours were mixed with ricinusod. 
^tigrVd GetnpakUt one of the iUitliOFS ol the afore mentioned Kaitai 
SfiiHsho, who flesired a (ronttspiect* for the book, autliorizwl 
NaotaJke to make it. He revised the frrmtispkcc in the Tafcl 
onatonun, a pen-sketch, wliich he engraved in wood, A copy of 
this was taken up in thr work of flirafaitu. 

Although these three arttsUi, acconding to Hnafufitt, w-ere the 
pbneers of Western art in Japan. Shitut Kifian an artist who 
differed Ifc m them in age by 20 years is as a rule looked upon, as its 
founder. He w’as a versatile Rang^uskat who besides the study 
of astronomy, history and geogiupliy. applied ttimadf to the art 
of painting and etching. In the SfttnSfTf Yogaktt there b 

under the third year Buttka (1806). an tmi'itation. printed by 
Slitha Kokan. whkh gives us an insight in the world of art at 
Edo, The translation of it reads: 'T learned, to paint when only 
a small boy. In Ltic years of curly manhood 1 applied myself to 
Wealem art. 1 however unable to enter deeply into thiJ 
study, because I could lind no masters, ! had to make use of 
Dutch books (Isaac Titsingh presented him with a t»py of De 
Lairesse's Groot Sdulderbock) and put riuestiona to Dutchmen 
at NagataAi, And so J obtained the knowledge of the Dutch 
methods.of [lointing. 1 shall be 6 q years of age this 3'i!ar and. my 
strength is declining. I therefore rcBign my pasition to my suc¬ 
cessor KoHyaku «rid wQl retiiu. But fm>t on the dth of .April 
] wish 10 give a Ivtnquet in the il/MJipiV0-rc«tauran! at Edo. 
Please remember the date and favour me tvith your preaeuee. 
On that day I will present you with two canrases from my own 
brush of Japanese and Dutch landscapes, painted in European style, 
drawings, etchings and cupper-«igravings, all made by myself, 
Ymi may take your choice, ' The contents cd this invitation not 
only throw light on the life of the /?auga,tM'artist3 at Eda. but 
nlfer at the some time an insiglit into Ihe difhculties which con¬ 
fronted them, us they bad no masters ojid had to take refuge cither in 
Dutch books on the art of painting, or in information given to them 
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by Dutchmen from Dtshima, In Out rtspect their predecessors 
from the ^furirhifHCentuiy had been more fOTtunate. and had not 
the citreer of the Catholic missionaries in Japan oome to an, uttexpeo*^ 
ted end. the chances of the Western art of paintjng u'oiild have been 
considerably greater. Kevertheless this trio, Hira^a Gtnmit 
Odam Naatake and SofoAir Shiian, as well a$ Shiba K&kan and 
other /famga^ti^artists left to the younger generation intercstuig 
works, ^d in their turn they exercized a great mduence on several 
Vkiy<h< artists, such as ButishA^ Hifoihigef Kwtuan. ronyi} 
K€m6, ifojbtsat and The masterly use of European 

methods in the work of the great landscape painter 
hi^ been utilized in later years by several European masters. 

The Rcstoralinn of iS 63 introduced a third eta of Western 
influence in the art of pointing in Japan, European civilization 
began to crowd into the country in full force. Several Jnpaniae 
artists as Rmeamura Kiyi^ aord Kmivtwa Shinhuri left for 
Europe and America to apply tlicm5dii*t:s to the art of painting, 
and vbe-versa European artists and art critics set out to make the 
acquaintance of their Japanese colleagues in art. Antonio Fcmta- 
nosi. liagusa and San Giovatmi were appointed as masteis at the 
school of arts, erected in Tokyo in 1876, Also an American 
Ernest Fenolios set out for the ..Land of the Rising Sun”, where 
he made a thorough ex-smiiiatjon of its art. In the year 1S93 
two Japanese artists, who had been trained in Paris by Rapltael 
CoUin, returned to Japan, and thus French art was introduced 
into Japan, where it experienced a sudden popularity, while on 
the other side of the globe one realised lhat a parailiiie of art 
was hidden in Japan. Men like Guimct, de Goncourt, who found 
a new era in H^fWiohu, and like Cemaschi and Rcgamey set sail 
tor lhat paradise, in about the same year that Monet hung his ''Im¬ 
pression, Soleil levant” in the halJ of "la Soddte” on the Boulevard 
dos Capuciniis. And vice-versa, in the desire to get to know the 
European, and more in particular the French art, several Japanese 
shaped their course to the West, there to become acquainted with 
the circle of friends comprising Claude Alonct, SMey, Renoir and 
Bazille and to be present at their gatherings when Motiet collected 
the realistic lovers of art around him, including Fis&rro and Zola. 
Thus they souj^t new ways to revive the decadent art of painting 
in Japan foUDWing Hokusai's stylistic concent rat ions and Hiroshige's 
impressionist to triumphs. Getting into loudi with one of the 
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be£l artists of that period, puf^ of Hokuiai, Guiinct 

and Kegamey wrote between ihero an interesting ikutcb, calkd 
"I^romenadcs japonaises". This work contains a sinking profile 
of the artist, n^ch can not boast how'e\'cr beauty- KySsai 
at tmco took revenge and presented the Freodt odlleagues with 
a maybe less academic^ but certainly a more witty portrait. 
As a souvenir Rcgamey made him a present of a copy of the 
iliust rations of Fan's "Anatoniie artisti^ue" of whitdi the arttsi 
made a serious study. Although KySsai had a great admiiation 
for the methods of the Euiopeac art of painting, be mingtbd them 
seldom with his own work, except in burlesques of anatomy and 
clothing. Of this we find several ejcamples in Ky 6 &ai gwadea. 
Most of KySsai's works remained of a clioracter^tically nalkMiol 
style. Without losing sight of the essential fotnndations of the 
national art of painting, h& tried to lead this art into a new 
direction. His contemporary Waimube SeiUi also, while on his 
sojourn in Europe vtsiied cur country, where, at the international 
exhibition in Amsterdam in r88o. he waaawjudndtbegold medal, 

Josuah Condor, Professor of the Imperial University in Tokyd, 
who for some years was Kyfisai's pupil. wTit<» onneerning this 
in his '‘Paintings and Studies by /ir<nrtrA46« KySsai'*: "He 
regarded with profound respect the scientific knowledge of anatom¬ 
ical fonns, perspective and setography, revealed to him in. foreign 
woths, and the more realistic developments of painting as un¬ 
folded in the West. To his iinagination there always nristed a 
wealth ol art beyond the reach of the lights into w'hich he lyss 
bom, and within whose radius hb own opportuniti^ compelied 
him to Tvork.” 

It is very difiicuit to form an opinion of the present state of 
European pauittng in Japan, since the art of a nation moves in 
dose connection with reforms in the life of the people. Not 
only is the Iransformation in the life of the Japanese dnee the 
contact with tlie West, very extensTm, but life there is governed 
by two sorts of opiDioos, the nattonol and the. Western. The whole 
status of life La composed of different elements and no proof 
is neodL'd, that the visual world, wlueh passes the eye of the 
artist, mokes it difficult for him to express his ideas on it. It 
is therefone small wonder that the oatiorial style is very compli¬ 
cated and that most: masters try to paint accordhig both to national 
as well as to European style. Classic subjects are dealt with, without 
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^vlng tiusa 11 new lnt«rprtitatk>nj European subj«cl3 arte handled 
without fulBdent technical akill. yet cciin^tent critics 

consider that in the kaleidoscopk bactt^nnnut'of the cittrenicly 
complicated life in Japan< a modem natiooBJ style as well as a 
Western style with a strone nationai undercurrent are heading for 
a good future. The ytai-ly exhibitioiis at Tikyi of the Teikoku 
Bijutsit^in and the Nikon Bij^u-in and of scor^ of other oigaUH 
satiotis are of great Giusouragemc^it in this respecL 
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